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PRRKACE 

This edition pf his Iheticd H^orA’5 cojifn,ins all Shelley’s 
ascertajned poems andjfragments of verse that liave hitherto 
appeared in print. In pteparing tlie volume I have ^^uiked ^ 
as far as possible on the principle of recognizing ediUo 
princeps as the primary textual authority, I luxw not boeiK 
coiiteftit to repriAt Mrs. Shejley’s recension of 18.39, or that of 
any subsequent editor of tne Poem, The present text is the 
result of a fre^h collation of the ftarly editions ; and in every 
material instance of departure lErom tne wording of those 
originals the, rejected reading has been subjoined in a foot- 
note,* Again, wherever—as in the dkse of Julmn cmd Madddo— 
tl^ere hasfiippe^red to be good reason for superseding the authority 
of the eddto rnnceps^ the fact is announced, a^d ine substituted 
exemplar indicated, in the Prefatory Notp, In the case of a few 
pieces extant in two or more versions of debatable authority 
the alternative text or texts will he found rft the foot of the page ; 
but it may be said once for all that this does not pretend to be 
a variorum ^ition, in the proper sense of the term— the textual 
apparatus does not claim to be exhaustive. Thus I have not 
thouglit it necessary to cumber the footnotes with every minute 
grammatical correction introduced by Mrs. Shelley, apparently 
on her own authority, into the texts of 1839 ; nor has it come 
Wfthin the schenfe of this edition to record every conjectiyal 
emendation adopted or proposed by Rossetti and others in recent 
•times. But it is hoped that, up to and including the editions 
of 1839 at least, ho important variation of the text has been over* 
looked. Whenever a riding has been adopted on MS. authority, 
a reference to the particular source has been added below. 

I have boon chary of givatuitous interference with the punc- 
tuation of the MSS, and early edition^ in thi^ direction, howeveif 
some revision was indispensable. Even in his most carefully 
finished ‘fair copy’ Shelley un<JiBr-punctuates \ and sometimes 
punctuates capriciously. In the very act of transcribing his 
mind was apt to stray from the work in hand to higher things ; 
he would lose himself in coi^emplating those airy abstractions 
and lofty visions of which «il<me he greatly cared to sing, to the 
neglect and detrimeiA of the mor$>ly external and formal element 
of his soBg. Shelley recked little oi th^*ots and tittles of JiterarjL 
craftsmanship ;Ae (^mifiitted manyajimall sin against the rules 
of grammar, and certainly paid but a halting attention ^to 
*hice distinctions of punctuatitin^ Thus in the early editions 
a comma occasionally plays tne part of a spmicolon; colons 
and semicolons seem to be employed intetchangeably ; a semt* 
colon almost invariSnly api)ear» where nowadays we Aould 
employ the dash ; and^ lasmy, the dash itself becomes a point 
bf all work, replacing mdifibrently commas, colons, semicolons 

^ Thus in the exquisite autograph <Hunt MS.* of Julian and MaJdaiOj 
Mr. Buxton Forman, tiCe most conseryative of editors, finds it necessary 
to supplement Shelley's punctuation in.no fewer than nmety-four places. 
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or periods/ Inadequate and sometimes haphazA'^s it is, •how- 
ever, Shelley’s punctuation, so far ^it ^oes, is of creat^ value 
as an index to his metrical, or at times^dit may be, to his rhe- 
torical: intention--for. in Shelley’s l^n^s, punctuation ^rves 
rather t^mark the rhythmical pause and onflow of the verse, 
or to secure some declamatory effect, than to indicate the 
structure or elucidate the sense. For this reason the origin#! 
pointing has been retained, save Where it tends to obscure .or 
pervert the poet’s meaning.* Amongst the Editor’s Notes at 
tlie end of the volume the reader will find lists of the punctual 
variations in the longer poems, bw means of which*{h# sypple- 
mentary points now added may Be identified, andl the onn nal 
points, which in this edition have been deleted or elseccplac^ 
by others, ascertained, in the order of their occuitence. In the 
use of capitals Shelley’s practice has been followed*, while an 
attempt has been made to reduce the number of his incon- 
sistencies in this regard. 

To have reproduced the spelling of the MSS. would only 
have served to divert attention from Shelley’s poetrwto my own 
ingenuity in disgusting the reader according to the rules of 
editorial punctilio \ Shelley was neither very accurate, nor 
always consistent, in liis spelling. He was, to say the truth, 
indinerent about all such matters: indeed, to one absorbed in 
the spectacle of a world travailing for lack^of the gospel mi 
PoUtkal Justice^ the study of orthographical niceties must^aye 
seemed an occupation tor Bedlamites. Again — as a distin- , 
guished critic and editor of Shelley, Professor* Dowden, aptly 
observes in this connexion— * a great poet is not of an age^ but 
for ail time.’ Irregular or antiquated fcrms such as ‘ recieve,’ 

‘ sacrifize,’ *tyger,’ ^gulph,’ * desart,’ ‘falshodd,’ and the like, can 
•nly serve to distract the reader’s attention, and mar his enioy- 
ment of the verse. Accordingly Shelley’s eccentricities in this 
kind have been discarded, ana ps spellmg revised in accordance 
with modem usage. All weak* preterite-forms, whether indica- 
tives or nariiciples, have been printed with ed rather than ty 
participial adjectives and substantives, such as ^past,’ alone 
excepted. In the case of ‘ leap,’ vThich has two preterite-forms, 
both enmloyed by Shelley* -one with th') long.vpwel of the- 
presentform, the other with a ’^o'vfel-change * like that 0/ ‘crept* 
from ‘breep^— I haye ntt hesitated to, print jtbfe longer form 
* leaped,’ ana the shorter (jrfter Mr. Henry ^weet’s example) 
Uept,* in order clearly to inaicate the pronunciation intended by < 


*•1 adapt a phrase^or two from the preface to The BevoU 0 / Islam, 

• See for an example bt the ^nger form, the H^mn to Mercuryy xvliit 5, 
where^ leaped ' rhymes with 'heaped' (1. 1). The shorter form, rhym- 
ing to 'wept.’ ' adapt.’ &c., occurs more r^’equently. 

* Of course, wherever this vowel-shortening takes placo, whetliei* 
indicated by a corresponding change in th^ spelling or not, t, not ed is 
properly used—' cleave,* 'cleft'; 'deal,' 'dealt'; Ac. The forms dia- 
Surded under general rule laid down above are such as 'wrackt/ 
'prankt,* 'snatoht,' ' ki|t/ ' opprest,’ &o. 
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Shelley. In\h(S editions the two vowel-sounds are confounded 
undei' the one •spellinff,* ‘ leapt.' In a •few cases Shelley's 
spelling) though unuslil or obsolete, has been retained. Thus 
in ‘ aethereal,' ‘ paean,' arBJ one or two more words the, ae will , 
be foundj and ‘airy' still appears as ‘aery.' Shell^jr^eems to 
have uniformly written ‘ lightening ' : here the word is sq 
pfinfed whenever it is employed as a trisyllable ; elsewhere 
the ordinary speUing has been a^^opted \ 

The editor of Shelley to-day ent|rs upqp a goodly heritage, the 
accumulated gains of a series ^of distinguished predecessors. 
Mrs^^ "Shelley's two editions bf 1839 form the nucleus of the 
present yolume, and her notes are^here reprinted in full ; but 
the arrangem^t of the ^oems diiferb to some extent from that 
followed by her— chiefly in reg|)ect of Queen JUfab, which is here 
placed at tne head of the Juvenilia^ instead of at the forefront 
of the poems of Shelley's maturiW. In^l862 a slender volume 
of poems and fragments, entitled udics q/ Shelley, was published 
by l)r. Richard Gfarnett, O.B.— a precious sheaf gleaned from the 
MSS. preserved at Boscombe Manor. The llelics constitute 
a salvage second only in value to the Posthumous Poems of 1824. 
To the growing mass of Shelley's verse yet more material was 
added in 1870 by Mr. William Michael Rossetti, who edited for 
JJ^xon the GbmMe Poetical Worlcs published in that year. To 
him we owe in particular a revised Aid greatly enlarged veriwon 
of th% fragmentaiy drama of Charles L But though not seldom 


successful in restoring the text, Mr. Rossetti pushed revision 
beyond the bounds of prudence, freely correcting grammatical 
errors, rectifying smayi inconsistencies in the sense, and too 
lightly adopting conjectural emendations on the grounds of 


the aid of material furnished W Dr. Garnett, ‘was enabled,' 
in the words of Mr. Buxton Forman, ‘to supply omissions, 
malTe authoritative emendations, and controvert erroneous 
changes' in Mr. Rossetti's 'work ; and in the more cautiously 


* Not a little hu been wiliten about ^upiest’ {Rmlt tij /slam, III. 
xxi. 6), whicb be^ describsd as a nonce-word deliberately coined 
by Shelley <on no better warrant than ^e exigency of the^rhyme.' 
There can be liitV'dotfbt tlat ^ uprest ’ is simply an overleohed misprint 
for < uprist —not bje any means a nonce-word, but a genuine English 
'verbal substantive of regular formatkin, familiar to many from its employ- 
ment by Chaucer. True, the oorre^dnding rhyme-words in the pas^ge 
abave referred to are * nest,* * possessed,' * breast ' ; but a laxity such as^ 
* nest * uprist * is quits in Shelley'a mftiner. Thus in this very poefh 
we find * fliidst ‘ shed’st ' (Vi xvi), ^ mist rest blest’ (r. Iviii), 
^loveliest —‘mist*— ‘kissed’— dressed' (Y. xliiij. Shelley may have 
first seen the word in T/te Ancient Mariner; but he employs it more 
eoriectly than Coleridge, wlfo seems to have mistaken it for a pretdi'ite- 
form («s‘ uprose'), whareas in truth it serves either as the third person 
singular of the present (» ‘upriseth’), or, as here, fof the verb^ sub- 
stantive ( » * uprising '), 
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edited text of his later edition, published by Moxofi in 1878, may 
be traced the influonte of her stricture*s. ^ • • 

Six«years later appeared a vanorum^ edition in which for the 
► first tiB^^e Shelley’s text was edited with scientific exactness 
of metho>iy and with a due respect for the authority of the 
original editions. It would be difficult indeed^o over-estipiate 
the gains which have accrued to the lovers 0 / ohell^ from tHe 
stienuous labours of Mr. Hainr Buxton Forman, O.B. He too 
has enlarged the body of Shelley’s poetjv ’ : but, important as 
his additions undoubtedly are, it may safmy be affinfn^ that his 
services in this direction CQjistitftte the least part of wh!^ we 
owe him. He has vindicated the authenticity of tli^ text in 
many plac'es, while in many others he has succeeded, with tRo 
aid of manuscrip>i,s, in restoring* it. His untiring industry in 
research, his wide bibliographical knowledge and experience, 
above all, his accuracy, as invariable as it is minute, have com- 
bined to make him. in the words of Professor Dowden, ‘ our 
chief living authority on all that relates to Shellev’s writings.* 
His name stands securely linked for all time to Shelley’s by 
a long series of notable woiks, including three successive 
editions (1876, 1882, 1892) of the Poems, an edition of the Prose 
Remains, as well as many minor publications— a Bibliography 
(PAc SMky Library y 1886) an^d several Facsimijp Reprints of 
eaidy issues, edited for the Shelley Society. 

To Professor Dowden, whose authoritative Biography ^ the 
poet, published in 1886, was followed in ifeOO by an edition of 
the Poems* (Mkcmillans), is due the addition 01 several pieces 
belonging to the juvenile period, inconj^rated by him in the 
pages of the Life of^ Shcllev. Professor Dcrwden has also been 
inabled, with the ^id of the manuscripts placed in his hands, 
to correct the text of the Juvemlia in many places. In 1893 
Professor George E. WoodberiT edited a Centenary Edition of the 
Complete Poetical WorlcSy in wmch, to auote his own words, an 
attempt is made ‘to summarize thp lahours of more than*half 
a century on Shelley’s text, and on his biography so far as the 
biography is bound up with the te*f t.* In this Centenary edition 
the textual variations found in the Harv^d CoU^e MSS., as 
well as those in the MSS. belonging to lilr« Ireuerickson of 
^rook^Hj are fully rec<ffded. Profesi^or '^oodberry’S text is 
conservative* on the whole, but his revision ofthe punctuation 
is drastic, and occasionally sacrifices melody t!o pei^spicuity. 

In 1903 Mr. C. D. Locock published, in a quarto volume of 
sefenty-five pages, the fruits of a careful scrutiny of the 
'Shelly MSS. now lodged ifi the Bodleiamtibrary. Mr. Loebek 
succeeded in recovering several inedjted fragments of*verse and 
prose. Amongst the poems chiel^ concerned in the re^ltg 

* Mr. Forman's most notable addition is fiie second part of Th$ Damon 
^ the WwUy wlych he printed privately in ISTtf, and included in hia 
Library Edition of the riettcal Works published in the same year. See the 
List (g EdtUonsy ho. at'thi end of this vblume. 
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of his Fjxmlkiaiion may be named Marenghi, Prince AiJhamse^ 
The Witch of Atlas, To Gonstaniia, the Ode to Naples, and (last, 
not l^ast) Prometheus tkihound. Full use has been made in this 
edition of Mr. Locock’s Collations, and the fragments reCbyered 
and printed by him are included in the text.^'^ariants* 
derived from the Bodleian MSS. are marked B. In the foot- 
ITotCs. • ^ 

On the state of lihe text generally, and the various quarters in 
which it lies open to conjectural Cmend^ion, I cannot do better 
than quote the follo^t'ing succinct and luminous account from 
a G^sene on the Shelley MSS. in the Bodloian Library, con- 
triiSiite^ by Dr. Richard Garnett, ^.B., to the columns of The 
Speaker of December 19, 1903 • 

‘ From the textual point pf view Shelley’s works may be 
divided into three classes— those publisly^d in his lifetime under 
his own direction ; those also published in his lifetime, but in 
his absence from the press ; and those published after his death. 
The first class includes Queen Mob, The Bevolt of Islam, and 

if T - . J J 1 .11*1.1* TTl 1 .. 1 1. _ 1 *_ 


Alastor with its ap] 


IS, published in England before his 


final departure for the continent ; and The Cenci and Adonais, 
printed under his own eye at Leghorn and Pisa respectively. 
Except for some provoking but corrigible misprints in llie Ikvolt 
af Islam an^ one crucial passage in Alastor^ these poems afford 
‘'nttle material fof conjectural emendation ; for the Alexandrines 
and then left in the middle of stanzas in 'The Bevolt of Mam 
must remain untouched, as proceeding not from the printer's 
carelessness but the author's. The second clasi, peems printed 
during Shelley's lifetipie, but not under his immediate inspec- 
tion, comprise Prometheus Unhound and Bosaknd and ^elen, 
t^ether with the pieces which accompanied them, Epipsgchidion, 
Hellas, and Swellfoot the Tyrant, The co/tection of the mc^t 


corrector, but there is a pretty clear hint when on a subsequent 
occasion he says to him, 1 have received Hellas, which is 


ms detJermination to nave The uenc^ and Adonais printed m 

Italy Of»thelhii^ class of Shelfcy's writings^— those whicii 

were first publis!ied after his death— sufficient facsimiles have 
been published to prove tha| Trelawny's graphic description 
of the chaotic state of most oi them was really in no res^ject 

exaggerated Tjj^e difficulty is jmuch auj^ented by the %Qt 

that th^e pieces are rarely censecutive, but literally^ disiecti 
m^mhra poetae, scattered through various notebooks in a way 
' to require piecing together* as well as decipiioring. The editors 
of the Posihumous ro#ms, moreotrer, though diligent according 
to their light, werefieither endowed with remarkable acumen wt 
possessed of the wide knowledge requisite for* the full intelli- 
gence of so erudite a poet as Shelley, Ifenco the perpetration 
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of numerous mistakes. Some ftw of (he MSS.,?n<[ee<l, such as 
those of T1\a Witch ofA(tas^ Julian andiMadddo^VL^ the Lines at 
La^leSy were beautifully written out fo^^he press in Shelley’s 
best Ifand, but their yer^r yalue and^ beauty necessitated the 
'ordeal of transcription, with disastrous results in seyeral in- 
stances. Afi entire line dropped out of the Lines at Naples^ and 
fflthough Julian and Maddalo was extant in moft than one treiy 
clear copy, the printed text had s^eral suchT sense-destroying 
errors as for lead. ^ 

^The corrupt state o! the t^t has stiihulated th^Jngenuity 
of numerous correctors, who hhve suggested many acutes and 
convincing emendations, and some very specious ones which 
sustained scrutiny has proved untenable, ll should be heedless 
to remark that su(^ess has in genial been proportionate to the 
facilities of access to the MSS., wmch have only of Irfle become 
generally available. It ShelW is less fortunate than most 
modern poets in the f)urity of his text, he is more fortunate 
than many in the preservation of his manuscripts. These have 
not, as regards a fair proportion, been destroyed of dispersed 
at auctions, but were protected from either fate by their very 
character as confused memoranda. As such they remained in 
the possession of Shelley’s widow, and passed from her to her 
son and daughter-in-law. After Sir Percy Shelley’sideath, Lady 
Shelley took the occasion of the erection of tfee monument tfr 
Shefley at University College, Oxford, to present [certaii* of] 
the MbS. to the Bodleian Library, and verse and sculpture form 
an impenshable^emorial of his connection with ‘the University 

where his residence was so brief and troubled V 
• • 

‘ Dr Garnett proceeds The most important of the Bodleian MSS. if 
tli^t of Prometheus Unbound, which, says Mr. Looock, has the appearance of 
b^Dg an inteimediate draft, and also the first copy made. This should 
confer considerable authority on its variations from the accepted text, 
as this appears to have been printed from a copy not made by Shelley 
himself. My Prometheus" he writes to Ollier on September 6, 1819, is 
now being transcribed," an expression which he would hardly have used if 
he had himself been the copyist. He wi^ed the proofs to be sent to him 
in Italy for correction, but to this Ollier objected, and on May 14, 1820, 
Shelley signifies his acquiescence, ad^in|, however In thi# case 1 shall 
repose trust in your care rejecting tne correction (K the prefls ; Mr. 
Gisborne Vill revise it ; he leard it recited, sand* wil| therefore more 
readily sgize any error." This confidence in the accuracy of Gisborne's 
verbal memory is touching 1 From a letter to Gisborne on May 26 
following it appears that the offer std correct came from him, and that 
SheRey sent him tv«> little papers of corrections and additions," which 
#«re probably made use of, or the fact would have ]^een made known. In 
the cas# of additions this may Satisfactorily account for •apparent 
emissions in the Bodlekn MS. Gisborne, ^ffcer all, did not prove fuDy 
to the mark. *‘lt u to be regretted,” writes Shelley to Ollier on ' 
Ifovember 20, <Hhat the errors df the pressure so numerous,** adding, 

I shall send you the list of errata in a day or two^** JThis was probably 
** %hS Hit of errata written by Shelley himself," from which Mrs. Shelley 
corrected the edition of 1889.’ 
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In placing Queen Mob at the head of the Juvenilia I have 
followed the afrang^meht adopted by Mr. Buxton Foiman in 
his Library Edition ^876. 1 have excluded The W^udenng 
Jew. having failed to satisfy myself of the sufficiency of the 
grounds on which, in certain quarters, it is acc|<^tea as the 
woj-k of Shelley. The shorter fragments are printed, as in 
Tr^rofessor Dowaen’s editiontof 1890, along with the miscellaneous 
poems of the years to which they severally belong, under titles 
which are sometimes^ borrowed from Mt. Buxton Forman, some- 
times of •my own choosing. I, nave added a few brief Editors 
NotCs, mainly on textual qubstiojjfi, at the end of the book. Of < 
the poverty of my work in this direction I am painfully awaie ; 
Ibut in the m-esent edition the ordinary reader will? it is hoped, 
hnd an authentic, complete! and accurately printed text, and, 
it this be so, the principal end and ainx of the Oxford Shelley 
will have been attained. , 

I desire cordially to acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. H. 
Buxton Fprman, C.B., by whose kind sanction the second part 
of The Daemon of the Wodd appears in this volume. And 
I would fain express my deep sense of obligation for manifold 
information and guidance, derived from Mr. Buxton Forman’s 
various editions, reprints and other publications— especially from 
^^he monumtntd Library Edition of 1876. Acknowledgements 
are also due to the poet’s grandsorf, Charles E. J. Esdaile, Esq., 
for • permission to include the early ^oems first printed in 
Professor Bowden's Life of Shelley; and to Mr. C. I). Locock, 
for leave to make full use of the material contameef in his inter- 
esting and stimulating volume. To Dr. Richard Garnet!^ C.B., 
and to Professor Bowden, cordial thanks are hereby tendcied 
for good counsel cheerfully bestowed. To tw^o of {he editqfs 
of the Shelley Society Reprints, Mr. Tnomas J. Wise and 
Mr. Robeii; A. Potts— botn generously communicative col- 
lectors— I am deeply indebted for the gift or loan of scarce 
volumes, as well as for many kind offices in other ways. Lastly, 
to the staff of the Oxford University Press my heartiest thanks 
are owing, for their unremitting care in all that relates to tiie 
printing and^ correcting of the sheets. 

THpMAS HUTCHiySON 

December, 1904^ • 
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Obstacles Siave long existed to my presenting the public with 
a perfect edition of Shelley’s Poems. These bein^ at last hap|)ily 
removed, I hasten to fulfil an important duty, — that of giving the 
productions of a sublime cenius t5 the world, with all t^he correctness 
possible, and of, at the ^nie tiifte, detailing the history, of those 
productions, as they sprang, living aifd warm, from his heart and beam. 
1 abstain from any remark on the%ccurrences of his private life, ex<!bpt 
inasmuch as the passions which they engendered inspired hu^ poetry*' 
This is not the tim& to relate the iyuth ; and I should reject any 
colouring of the trutn. No account of these events has*ever been 
given at. all approaching reality in their details, either as regards him- 
self or others ; nor shall Pfurther allude to them than to remark that 
the errors of action committed by a man as noble and generous as 
Shelley, may, as far as he only is concerned, be fearlessly^vowod by 
those who loved him, in the firm conviction that, were they judged 
impaitially, his character would stand in fairer and brighter light than 
that of any contemporary. Whatever faults he had ought to find 
extenuation among his fellows, since they prove him t# be human : 
without them, the exalted nature of his soul woulft have raised him 
into ^mething divine. « • 

The quahties that struck any one newly introduced to Shelley 
were,— First, a geptle and cordial goodness that animated his inter- 
course with warm affection and helpful sympathy. The other, the 
eagerness and ardour with which he was attac|jed to the cause of 
human happiness and improvement ; and the fervent eloquence with 
wtech he discussed sudi subjects. His conversation was marked by 
its happy abundance, and the beautiful language in which he clothed 
his poetic ideas and philosophical oiotions. To defecate life of its 
misery and its evil was the ruling passion of his soul ; ho dedicated to 
it every power of his mind, every pulsation of his heart. He looked 
on political freedom as the direct agent to effect the happiness of 
mankind ; and thus any new-sprung hope of liberty inspired a joy and 
an exultation more intense and wild t^an he could ha^^elt for any 
personal %ivantage. Those wjio have never experien8ed the w4>rkings 
general and unselfish subjects fannot understand this ; 
and it must be difficult of comprehension to the 3 «)unger generation 
rising around, since they cannot rem^ber the scorn and hatred with 
whict f'he partisans of reform wer^ regarded some few years ago, nor 
tl^e persecutions to Vhich they were exposed. He had been from 
youth the victim of the state of reeling inspired*^ the reaction of the 
French Kevolution ; and believing firmly the justice and excellence 
of his views, it oannoC be wondered that a nature as sensitive, Us 
impetiioua, and as generous as hft, should put its whole force into the 
attgnipt to alleviate for others the evils of those systems from which 
he nad himself suffered. ]\Iany advantages attended his birth ; he 
spurned them all when balanced with what hg considered his duties. 
He wa«? generous Ijp imprudence, devoled^to heroism. 
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Tliose characteristics breathe throughout his poetry. The struggle 
for human weaV; the resolution firm to martyrdom ; the impetuous 
pursuit, the glad triuift|lh in good ; the determination not t<^ despair ; 
— such were the features* that marked those of his works which Ijp 
regarded with most complacency, as sustained by a lojty subject and 
useful aim. ^ , 

In addition to these, his p^ems may be divided into two classes, — 
the purely imaginative, and those which sprang from the emotions of 
his heart. Among the former may be classed the Witch of AtlaSj 
AdonmSf9n,r\d his latest oomposifi?)n, left imperfect, the Triumph of* 
Lifi. In the first of these pafticularly he gave tlie reins to his fancy, ^ 
and luxuriated in eveig^ idea as it* rose; in all there is that sense 
* of mystery wjjiich formed an essential portion of his perception of life — 
a clinging to the subtler inner spirit, rather* than to the outward 
form — a curious and metaphysical anatotny of human passion and 
perception. ^ 

The second class is, of course, the more popular, as appealing at 
once to emotions common to us all ; some of these rest on the passion 
of love ; others on grief and despondency ; others on the sentiments 
inspired by natural objects. Shelley’s conception of love was exalted, 
absorbing, allied to all that is purest and noblest in our nature, and 
warmed by earnest passion ; such it appears when he gave it a voice 
^in verse. Yet he was usually averse to expressing these feelings, 
except when higmy idealized ; and m^y of his more beautiful elusions 
he •had cast aside unfinished, and they were never seen by me till 
after I had lost him. Others, as for instance Eosahnd and Helen 
and Lines written among the Euganean HtllSy I found among his 
papers by chance ; an^ with some difficulty urged him to complete 
them. There are ethers, such as the Ode to the Skyla/rk and The 
Cloudy which, in the opinion of many critics, bear a purer poetical 
stamp than any other of his productions. Iney were written as^is 
mind prompted : listening to the carolling of the bird, aloft in the 
azure sky of Italy ; or marking tlfe cloud as it sped across the heavens, 
while he floated in his boat on the Thames. 

No poet was ever warmed by a more genuine and unforced inspira- 
tion. His extreme sensibili^ gave the intensity of passion to his 
intellectual pursuits ; and* rendered his mind keenly alive to every 
perception •Of ogtwAd object^ as well as to his internal sensations. 
Such a^ift is, among the sad vicissitudes of human life, the ^sappojjpt^ 
ments we meet, anfl thS galling sense of our own mistakes and errors, 
fraught with paih ; to escape from such, he delivered u{) his soul 
to poetry, and felt happy when I|efheltered himself, from the influence 
of human sympathies, in the wildest regions of f|incy. His imagination 
has been termed too, brilliant, his thoughts too subtle. He lov(|^*to 
idealize jreality ; ana this is a tast^f shared by few. We are thrilling to 
h^ve our passing , whims efblted into passioijp, for this gratifies our 
vanity ; but few of us understand or sympathize with the endeavour to 
ally the love of abstracts beauty, an5 adoration of abstract gc*)d, the 
TO dyaSov Koi to KaXo* of the Socratic philosophers, with our sympathies 
with our kind. In this, Shelley resembled Plato ;* both taking more 
delight in the abstract«and the ideal than iif the special and tangible. 
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This did not result from imitation ; for it was not till Sl^lley resided 
in Italy that he made ‘Plato his study. * He theif translated* his 
and his Ion\ and the Englijh^ language boasts of no 
more brilliant composition than Plato’s Praise of Love translated by 
Shelley. To^jjeturn to his own poetry. The luxury of imagination, 
which sought nothing beyond itself (as a child burdens itself with 
spring flowers, thinking of no use beyond the enjoyment of gathering 
them), often showed itself in his vqfses : they will be only appreciated 
by minds which have resemblance to his own ; imd the mystic subtlety 
of many of his thoughts will share the same fate. The metaphysical 
) strain that characterizes much of^^hat lie has written was, indeed* Jhe 
portion of his works to which, apart from those whose scope^was to 
awaken mankind to aspirations for what he considered^the true and' 
good, he was himself particularly attacked. There is much^ however, 
Siat speaks to the many. • When he would consent to dismiss these 
huntings after the obscur§ (which, entwined with his nature as they 
were, he did with difficulty), no poet ever expressed in sweeter, more 
heart-reaching, or more passionate verse, the gentler or more forcible 
emotions of the soul. 

A wise friend once wrote to Shelley: ‘You are still very young, 
and in certain essential respects you do not yet sufficiently perceive 
that you are so.* It is seldom that the young know what youth is, 
till they have got beyond its period ; and time wasjiot %iven him tc^ 
attaii^ this knowledge. It mu?t be remembered that there is the 
stamp of such inexperience*on all he wrote ; he had not complete(f his 
nine-and-twentieth year when he died. The calm of middle life did 
not add the seefl of the virtues which adorn maturity to those generated 
by the yehement spirit of youth. Through life also he was a martyr 
to ill-health, and constant pam wound up his nerves to a pitch of 
susceptibility that renejered his views of life different from those of 
a man in the enjoyment of healthy sensations. Perfectly gentle and 
forbearing in manner, he suffered a good deal of internal irritability, 
or rather excitement, and his fortiftide to bear was almost always on 
the stretch ; and thus, during a short life, he had gone through more 
experience of sensation than many whose existence is protracted, 
‘If I die tc-morrow,’ he said, on the e|re of his unanticipated death, 

‘I have lived to be older than my fatheif.* The weight of thought 
and feeling burdened him heavily ; jiou read Ifis guffeiings in his 
"attonuateft frame, while you jgrceived the masterj he held ovftr them 
in his animated Countenance and brilliant eyeS. 

He dieJ, and the w(irld showed no outward sign. * But his influence 
over mankind, though slow in grovithl is fast augmenting ; and, in the 
ameltbrations that hage taken place in the political state of his country, 
\^«may trace in part the opeiation of his ardjfous struggles. His 
spirit gafhers peace in its new statP from the sense that, though late, 
his exertions were not giade in vain, and fn the progress of the liberty 
he so fondly loved. ^ * * 

He flied, and his place, among those who knew him intimately, has 
not er been filled up. He walked beside them like a spirit of good to 
comfort and benelib--to enlighten the darkness of life with irradiations 
of genius, to cheer it vfith his sympathy and love. Any one, once 
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attached to IShelley, must feel all other affections, however true and 
fond; as wasted ftn barren ^soil in comparison. It is our best consola- 
tion to know that su^f ^ pure-minded and exalted being ^as once 
among us, and now exists whore we hope one day to join him 
although the intolerant, in their blindness, poured do^ym anathemas, 
^the Spirit of Gopd, who can judge the heart, never rejected him. , 

In the notes appended to the poems I have endeavoured to narrate 
the oi-igin and history of each. Jhe loss of nearly all letters and 
papers which refer to his early^life readers the execution more 
imperfect^than it would otherw^e have been. I have, however, the ^ 
livpfiest recollection of all that was (Jpne and said during the period of ^ 
my knc^wing him. Every impression is as clear as if stamped yester- 
day and 1 have no apprehension of any mistake in my* statements as 
far as th§y go. In other respects I am indeed incompetent: but 
I feel the importance of the task, and regard it as my most sacred 
duty, I endeavour to fulfil it in a manner Jie would himself approve ; 
and hope, in this publication, to lay the first stone of a monument due 
to Shelleyjp genius, his sufferings, and his virtues : 

Se al seguir son tarda, 

Forse avveirll che *1 bel nome gentile 
Consacrerd con questa stanca penna. 

POSTSCRIPT IN second EDITION OP 18S9 

In revising this new edition, and carefully consulting Shelley’s 
scattered and confused papers, I found a few fragments which had 
hitherto escaped me, aqd was enabled to complete a few poems hitherto 
left unfinished. What at one time escapes the searching eye, dimmed 
by its own earnestness, becomes clear at a future period. By the aid 
of a friend, I also present some poems complete and corrert wWlch 
hitherto have been defaced by various mistakes and omissions. It 
was suggested that the poem T$ the Queen of my Heart was falsely 
attributed to Shelley. I certainly find no trace of it among his papers ; 
and, as those of his intimate friends whom I have consulted never 
heard of it, I omit it. p 

Two poems are added of some length, Swellfoot the Tyrant and 
Peter Bell^Uhe fThifd. I ha^ mentioned the circumstances under 
which •they were written in the notes ;«and need only ad(^that th^jfc* 
are conceived in ft vefy different spifit from Shelley’s usual com- 
positions. They^re specimens of the burlesque and fandful ; but, 
although they adopt a familiar ftj^e and homely imagery, there shine 
through the radiance of the poet’s imagination the earnest view and 
opinions of the politician and the moralist. * ^ • 

At iqy request ftie publisher 4ias restored the omitted* passages 
of Queen Mah, I now presint this edition asja complete collection of 
my husband’s poetical workfi, and I do not foresee that I can hereafter 
add to or take away a ward or line. * 

Putney, November 1839. 
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TO THE VOLUME OF POSTHUMOUS POEMS 

PUBTJSHED IN 1824 

In Dobil sangue vita umile e queta, 

Ed in alto intclletto un^puro core ; 

Frutto senile m sul giovenil fiore, 

E in aspetto pens(feo anima heta.—PETRARCA. 

It had been my wish, on presentfhg the publfb with the Bii^thumous 
Poems of Mr. Shelley, to have accompanied them by a biographical 
notice ; as it appeared to me tlftt at this moment a narration of Che 
events of my^husband’s life would come more gracefu^Jy frofci other* 
hands than mine, I c^plied to Mr. Lgigh Hunt. The distinguished 
friendship that Mr. Shelley, felt for him, and the enthusiastic alTection 
with which Mr. Leigh Hunt clings to his friend’s memory, seemed to 
^int him out as the person best calculated for such an undertaking. 
HLs absence from this country, which prevented our mutual explana- 
tion, has unfortunately rendered my scheme abortive. I d(f not doubt 
but that on some other occasion he will pay this tribute to his lost 
friend, and sincerely regret that the volume which I edit has not been 
honoured by its insertion. 

The comparative solitude in which Mr. Shellev li^d was the 
occasion that he was personalty known to few; •and his fearles^ 
enthusiasm in the cause which he considered the most sacred ilpon 
earth, the improvement of the moral and physical state of mankind, 
was the chief •reayin why he, like other illustrious reformers, was 
pursued by hatred and calumny. No man yas ever more devoted 
than h^to the endeavour of making those around Jiim happy ; no man 
ever possessed friends more unfeignedly attached to him. The un- 
grateful world did not* feel his loss, and the gap it made seemed to 
close as quickly over his memory as the murderous sea above his 
living frame. Hereafter men will lament that his transcendent powers 
of mtellect were extinguished before they had bestowed on them their 
choicest treasures. To his friends his loss is irremediable : the wise, 
the brave, the gentle, is gone for evenl He is to them as a bright 
vision, whose radiant track, left behina in the memory, is worth all 
the realities that society can afford. Before the ftritijs Cbntradict me, 
Jqt them Appeal to any one |vho had ever known him. To see him 
w^ to love him : and his pAsence, like Itlfuriel’s spear, was alone 
sufficient»to disclose the falsehood of the tale which his enemies 
whispered in the ear of the ignoraijt world. 

Hi# life was spent in the contem^ation of Nature, in arduous study, 
o» y acts of kindnesS and affoqtion. He was jn elegant scholar and 
a profound metaphysician ; without possessing rifuch scienti^c know- 
ledge, he was unrivalled in the justness aftd extent of his observations 
on natural objects ; he Inew every plant by its name, and was famil&r 
with tke history and habits of evSry productien of the earth ; he could 
interpret without a fault each appearance in the ^ky ; and the varied 
phenomena of heaven and earth filled him with deep emotion. He 
made his study and reading-room of the shadqwed copse, the stream, 
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the lake, ai^ the waterfall. II! health and continual pain preyed 
upon* his powers^ and the*solitude m which .we lived, particularly on 
our first arrival in It&ly, although congenial to his feelings, must 
frequently have weighed ufSon his spirits ; those beautiful an(raffecting 
Lines written in Dejection near Naples were composed at such an 
interval ; but, when in health, his spirits were buoyant and youthful 
•to an extraordinary degree. ^ 

Such was his love for Nature that every page of his poetry is 
associated, m the minds of his frieifds, witl^the loveliest scenes of the 
countries « which he inhabited, fb. early life he visited the most 
beaiftiful parts of this country and Ireland. Afterwards the Alps of 
Switzerland became liis inspirers. Prometheus Unbound was written 
'among the d^erted and flower-grown ruins of Rome ;*and, when he 
made his ^^ome under the Pisai^hills, their roofless recesses harboured 
him as he composed the Witch of Atlasy Adonais^ and Hellas. 
In the wild but beautiful Bay of Spezzia, t)ie winds and waves which 
he loved became his playmates. His days were chiefly spent on the 
water ; the management of his boat, its alterations and improvements, 
were his principal occupation. At night, when the unclouded moon 
shone on the calm sea, he often went alone in his little shallop to the 
rocky caves that bordered it, and, sitting beneath their shelter, wrote 
the Triumph of LifCy the last of his productions. The beauty but 
strangeness df this lonely place, the refined pleasure which he felt in 
the companionship) of a few selected .friends, our entire sequestration 
frofli the rest of the world, all contributed to render this period bf his 
life one of continued enjoyment. I am convinced that the two months 
we passed there were the happiest which he had ever known his 
health even rapidly injproved, and he was never bettor than when 
I last saw him, full ^f spirits and joy, embark for Leghorn, that he 
might there welcome Leigh Hunt to Italy. I was to have accompanied 
him ; but illness confined me to my room, and thus put the seal on ftiy 
misfortune. His vessel bore out of sight with a favourable wind, and 
I remained' awaiting his return b^the breakers of that sea which was 
about to engulf him. 

He spent a week at Pisa, employed in kind oflices toward his friend, 
and enjoying with keen deligljji the renewal of their intercourse. He 
then embarked with Mr. 'Williams, the chosen and beloved sharer 
of his pleastufes ^nd^f his fatf, to return to us. We waited for them 
in vain*; the sea by its restless moaning«8eemed to desire to^nform^ 
of what we would n'bt Idkrn : — but a veit may well be drawn^ over suSi 
misery. The re^A anguish of those moments 'transcended all the 
fictions that the most glowM imagination ever portrayed ; our 
seclusion, the savage nature of the inhabitants of the surrounding 
villages, and our immediate vicinity tp the troubled sea, combine^ to 
imbue lyth strange Rorror our da}« of uncertainty. The truth was at 
last known, — a truth thatimade our loved and lovely Italy appear 
aV)mb, its sky a pall. Evety heart echoed the deep lament, and my 
only consolation was in dihe praise and earnest love that each voice 
bestowed and each countenance demonstrated for him we had lost — 
not, I fondly hope, for ever ; his unearthly and elevated nature is 
a pledge of the continuation of his being, although m an altered form. 
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Borne received his ashes ; they are deposited beneath it/ weed-grown 
wall, and * the world's sole monument ’ is enriched by his remains. 

I must add a few words concerning the edfiteiits of this volume. 
Julian Snd Maddalo, the Witch of .^^iow/and most of the Transla- 
tions, were T|ritten some years ago ; and, with the exception of the 
Cyclops, and Ithe Scenes from the Magico Prodigioso, may be con- 
sidered as having received the author^ ultimate corrections. Th^ 
Triumph of Life was his last work, and was left in so uniinishod 
a state that I arranged it in its prdlent form with great difhculty. All 
his poems which were scattered id jieriodical Vorks are or^lected m 
this volume, and I have added a repfint of Alastor, or the Spifit of 
* Solitude : the difficulty with wlflch a copy can be obtained is the 
cause of its re^ublication. Many of the Miscellaneous Ppems, written* 
on the spur of the o^asion, and nev<^ retouched, I found ^mong his 
manuscript books, and h^ve carefully copied. I have subjoined, 
whenever I have been able^ the date of their composition. 

I do not know whether the critics will reprehend the insertion 
of some of the most imperfect among them ; but I frankly own that 
I have been more actuated by the fear lest any monument of his 
genius should escape me than the wish of presenting nothing but what 
was complete to tlie fastidious reader. 1 feel secure that the loveis of 
Shelley’s poetry (who know how, more than any poet of the present 
day, every line and word he wrote is instinct with pecfiliar beauty)^ 
will pardon and thank me : I cofisecrate this volum^to them. 

Thd size of this collection has prevented the insertion of any pd>se 
pieces. They will hereafter appear in a separate publication. 

MAfY W. SHELLEY. 


liOifboM, June 1, 1824. 
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T&E DlEMO'N OF THE WORLD 


A FRAGMENT 
PART I 

• f 

[Section! J and ii of (^een Mat rcfiandled, and published by Shelley 
in the Alastor volume, 1816 . • See Bibliographical List, and the 
Editor’s Introductory Note to Queen !Mah.] 

• Nec tan turn piodere vati, 

Quantum scire licet Vemt aetas oinnis fii uiiam 
Congenem, mi.serumque premunt tot saecula pectus 

• Lucan, Fhars v. 176 


How 'wondeiful is Death, 

Death and his brother Sleep ! 

One pale as yonder wan and hornbd moon, 

With lips of lurid blue, 

The other glowing like the vital morn, 5 

Wiion throned on ocean’s wave 
It breathes over the worW : 

• Yet both so passing strange and wondeiful! '* 

Hath then the iron-scoptred Skeleton, • 

Whose reign is in the tainted sejmkhres'', 10 

To the hell dogS that couch beneath his throne • 

Cast that tair*prcy ? Must that divinost foim, 

Which love and admiration cannot fiew ^ 

Without a beating heart, whose azure veins 

Steal like dark streams along a field of snow, 15 

Whose outline is as fair as marble clothed 

In light of some subhmest mind, decay? 

Nor putrefaction s J^ieath 
Leave aught of this puie spectacle 
Dili loathsomeness^ ana rum?-* 

• Spare \ught but a daik th^ne. 

On which the lightest heart intght moralize ? 

Or is it bui that downy-wingdd slumbers 
Have charmed their nui^e coy Silence near her lids 
To watch their own r^[)ose? -aq 

Will they, when morning’s beam • 

Flows thrt)ligh those wells of light, 

So 5 k far from noise and day some western 
Where woods and streams with soft 'and pausing winds 
A lulling muwnur weav^ ?— % 3° 

lantho doth not sleep 
The dreamless sleep of death : 

Nor in her moonlight chamber silently 

SHBLJLEY ^ B 
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Doth Henry hear her regular pulses throU, * 

Or mark her delicate che§k , • 35 

With interchange of hues mock# vlio broad moon, 

^ Oiitvvatcliiijg weary night,* 
f. Without assured rcwaid. 

Her dewy eyes are closed ; 

On their tra^‘^lucent lids, whose textui’t) fine 
Swco hides tiie dark blue*oibs that bum below 
With uuajyiarontffire, 

The baby iSleop is*'pillowed : • 

Her golden tresses Shade 

The i)osoin*s staAiless pride, 4 5 

Twining like tcndiils of the parasite • • 

Ai’ouii^^ a marble column. * 

Hark ! whAico that rushing sound ? 

'Tis like aVondious stram that sweeps 
Around a lonely ruin 50 

When west winds sigh and evening waves respond 
In whispers fiom the shoie: 

’Tis wilder than the unmeasured notes 

Which tiom the unseen lyres of dells and groves 

The genii of tho brec/Ics sweep. • .55 

Floating on waves of music and of light, • 

Tho chariot ot^the Daemon of the Woild • 

Descends in silent power : 

Its shape reposed within : slight as some cloud 
That catches but the palest tinge of day 60 

When evening yields to nigRt,^ 

Bright as that fibrous woof when stars indue 
Its tranSitory robe. 

Four shapeless shadows bright and beautiful 
Draw that stiange car of glory, reins of light 65 

Check their unearthly speed ; they stop and fold 
Tlieir wings of braided air : 

The Daemon leaning from^the ethereal car 
Gazed on the slumbering maid. 

Human eye bath ne’er beheld • • • 70 

•A shape so wildj^o bright^ so beautifill, • 

^ that which o’«r the maiden> charmed sleep 

• Waving a starry wand, • 

Hung like a mist offlight. 

Such sounds as breatlfed around like odorous winds 
Of waicening s]ying arose, 7^ 

• Filling the chamber a>d the moonKght sky. 

Maiden, the^ world’s suprem«st spirit 

Beneath* the shadow of her wings ‘ 

Folds all thy memoly doth inherit 
From ruin of divmest things, 

Beelmgs that lure thee to betray, 

And hght of thoughts that jiass away. 
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•For thou hast earned a mighty boon, 

, The hyths whicji wisest poets see 
Dimly, thy mind dtnay make its own,* 

Rewarding its (Avn majesty, 

Entranced in some diviner mood 
Of self-oblivious solitude. 

Custom, and Faith, aiidl Power thou spin nest; 

From hate and awe thy heart is tree; 

Ardent and puraas day thph buriiest, 

Fbr dark and cold mojrality 
’ A living light, to*chee^it long, 

, The watch-fires of the w^orld among. 

Therefore from nature’s inner shiine, ^ 

Where gods and lientis in woiship bend, 
Majestic spiiii, be it tliine • 

The flame to seize, the veil to *1 cud, 

Where the vast snake Eternity 
•In charmed slei‘p doth ever he. 

All that inspires thy voice of love. 

Or spi^aks in thy unclosing e>es. 

Or through tliy fiaihe doth buniOi move, 

Or fliink or feel, awake, anso! 

S]dj‘it,*leavG for mine ali^l me 
• Earth’s unsubstantial iiiimiciy ! 

It ceased, and from the mute and moveless fiame 
A ladiant spirit arose, • * 

All beautiful in waked puiity. 

Robed ill its liTiman hues it did ascend, 

Disparting as it w^ent the silver clouck, 

It moved towards the car, and took its seat 
Beside the Daemon shape. 

Obedient to the sweep of aery song, 

The mighty iiiiiiisteis 
Unfurled their pnsmy yings. 

The magic car moved on : 

The night was*fair, iimynieiable stais 
• StuddeS heaven’s dark blue yault ; 

The eastern vfave grew pale^ 

With thw first smile of mom. 

The magic car moveeV on. 

From the swift sweep ^f wings 
The atmosphere in flaming spsirkles fle^ ; 

And wher# \he bumiiigp wheels 
Eddied above the moitntain’s loftiest peak 
Was traced a liiiOi of lightning. 

Now far above a reck the utAost verge 
Of the wi(|p earth it flew^ 

The rival of the Andes, whose dark brow • 

Fi owned o'er the silver sea. • 
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Far, far below the chariot’s stormy path, • 

Calm as a slumbering bal^e, , 

Tremendous ocean lay. i • i 35 

Its bioad and silent mirror grfv’e to view 
^ The pale and waning stars, 

The chariot’s fiery track, 

And the grey light of morn • 

Tingeing those fleecy cfouds 
That cradled in their • folds the infant dawn. 

The chariot seemcu to fly ’ 

Through the abyss of a’h immense concave. 

Radiant with millioiT constellations, tinged 

,With shades of infinite colour, * i^5 

And s^micircled with a belt * 

Flashing incessant meteors. * 

As they approached their goal, 

The winged shadows seemed to gather speed. 

The sea no longer was distinguished ; earth - 1 5 ° 

Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere, suspended 
In the black concave of heaven 
With the sun’s cloudless orb, 

Whose rays of rapid light 

Parted around the chariot’s swifter course, ’55 

And fell like ocean^s feathery spray 
Dashed frerm the boiling surge 
^Before a vessel’s piow. 

The magic car moved on. 

Earth’s distant orb appealed r i6o 

The smallesjt light that twinkles in the heavens. 

Whilst round the chariot’s way 
Innumerable systems widely rolled. 

And countless spheres diffused 

An ever varying glory. 165 

It was a sight of wonder ! Some were homed, 

And like the moon’s argentine crescent hung 
In the dark dome of heaven ; some did shed 
A clear mild beam like Hesperus, Vhjje sea 
^yet glows with fading sunlight* others dashed ’70 
Athwart the niglft with trams of bickering fire, 

Like sphered worlds to death and ruin driven ; 

Some shone like stars# afid as the chariot passed 
Bedinmied all other light. 

^ Spirit of Nature I iliere *• ^ 175 

In this interminable wilderness 
Of worlds, at whose involved immensity • 

Even soaring fahey staggens. 

Here is thy fitting temple. . 

Yet not the lightest leaf 180 

That quivers to the passing breeze 
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Is less instinct with tliee, — 

• Yet not the meanest worm, 

That lurks in gmfes and fattens on tlie dead, 

Less shares thy*eternal breath. * 185 

Spirit of Nature! thou 
Impel ishable as this glorious scene, 

Heio ii? thy fitting^temple. 

If solitude hath ever led th> steps 

To the shore of the immeaiurable eea, 190 

And thou hast lingered there 
Until the sun’s bioad orl^ 

Soc^ned resting on the fiery line of ocean, , 

Thou mu'fet have marked the braided 'vyd^s of gold 

Ttiat without motion •hang 195 

Over the sinking sphere : * 

Thou must have marked the billo'vfy mountain clouds, 
Edged with intolerable radiancy, 

Towering like rocks of jet 

Above the burning dceji : 300 

And yet there is a moment 
When the sun’s highest point 
Peers like a star o’er ocean’s western edge, 

When those^far clouds ot leathery purple gkam 
•Like fairy lands girt by some heavenly sea: *205 

Then has thy rapt imagination soared 
Wliere in the midst of all existing things^ • 

The temple of the mightiest Daemon stands. 

Yet not th^ golden islands 

That gleam amid yon flood ot purple .light, 210^ 

Nor the feathery curtains 
That canopy the sun’s resplendent couch, 

Nor the burnished ocean waves 
Paving that goigeous dome, 

So fair, so wonderful a siglit 215 

As the eternal temple dbuld afford. 

The eluents qf all that human thought 
Ca^ji frame ^f lovely or l^ublime, did join 
To rear the fabriq, of the fane, ijor aught 
Of earth may image forth its majesty. • 

Yet likest evening^ 3^ vault that faery hall, 

As heaven low resting on Mie wave it sx>read 

Its floors of flashing light. * 

Its vast awl azure donm ^ , 

And on the verge of that obscure abyss * 225 

Where crystal battleiyents o’erhang the gulf 
Of the dark world, ten thousand spheres diffuse 
Their lustre throu^i its adamantine gates. 

The magic car no longer moved ; 

The Daemon* and the Spirit 


210 
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Entered the eternal gates. • 

Those clouds of afiry gold- 
That slept in glittering bilUws 
Beneath the azure canopy^' 

W*th the ethereal footsteps trenibled not; 235 

^ While slight and odorous mists 
I'loated to strains of thrill^g melody ’ 

Through the vast columns and the pearly shrines. 

The Daemi^n an d*the Spirit • 

Appioached the overhanging battlement, 240 

Below lay stretched itheDoundless universe! 

There, far as the remotest line « 

That limits swift imagination’s flight. 

Unending 'orbs minded *ln mazy motion, • 

Immutably fulliiling 245 

Eternal JSature’s law. 

Above, below, around, 

The circling systems formed 
A wilderness of harmony, 

Each with undeviating aim 250 

In eloquent silence through the depths of space 
Pursued its wondrous way.— , 

Awhile the Spirit paused in ecstasy. ® 

Yet soon she ^w, as the vast spheres swept by, ■ 
Strange things within their belted orbs appear. 255 

Like animated frenzies, dimly moved 
Shadows, and skeletons, and fiepdly shapes, 

Thronging round human graves, and o’er the dead 
Sculpturing records for each memory 
In verse, such as malignant gods pronounce, 260 

Blasting the hopes of men, when heaven and hell 
Confounded burst in ruin o’er the world : 

And they did build vast trophies, instruments 
Of murder, hutnaii bones, barbaric gold, 

Skins torn from living meiu, and towers of skulls 265 
With sightless holes gazing on blinder heaven. 

Mitres, and croi^ns, and brazen chkriofjs fetained 
^With blood, and {scrolls of mystic wickedness,* 

The sanguine codbs ot veneraold' crime. 

*The likeness of a throned king came** by, 270 

When these had passqd,« bearing upon liis brow 
A threefold crown; his countenance was calm, 

His eye severe and^cold ; but his right hand 
* Was charged wdth bldbdy coin, anhhe did gnaw 
By fits, with secret smiles, *a human heai-t 275 

Concealed beneath his robe; and motley sliapes, 

A multitudinous throng, arouml him knelt, 

With bosoms bare, and bowed hea<ls, and false looks 
Of true submission, as the sphere rolled by. 

Brooking no ^ye to witness their foul shame, 280 
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* Which* human hearts mi!st feel, while human tongues 
•Tremble speak, they did rage liorribly, 

Breathing in sei^ontempt fieice blasphemies 
Against the Daemdn of the World, and high • 

Hurling their armfed hands where the pure Syirit, 285 
Serene and inaccessibly secure, • 

Stood on^n isolated pinnacle. 

The flood of ages combating below, 

The depth of the unbounded uni\jprse 

^bove, and •all around* -^90 , 

Necessity’s unchanging* harmony. 


PART II 

[Sections viii and ix of Qvcen Mah rchafidled by Shelley. First 
printed in 1876 by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, C.B., by whose kind 
permission it is here reproduced. See Editor’s Introductory Note 
to Queen Mhb.] 

0 HAPPY Earth ! reality of Heaven ! 

To which those restless powers that ceaselessly 
Throng through the human universe aspire ; 

Thou consijmmation of alB mortal hopo.^ 295 

^ Thou glorious prize of blindlf-working will! 

Whose rays, diffused throughout all space and tinie,'^ 
Veige to one point and blend for ever there: 

Of purest spirits thou pure dwelling-place! * 

Where care and«Borrow, impotence and crime, ^ 300 
Languor, disease, and ignorance dare not come : 

0 happy Earth, reality of Heaven ! • 

Genius has seen thee in her passionate dreams, 

And dim forebodings of thy loveliness, 

Haunting the human heart, have there entwined 305 
Those rooted hopes, that the proud Power of Evil 
Shall not for ever on ^his fairest woi Id 
Shake pestilence and war, or that his slaves 
With-masphefny tor pjrayorj and human blood 
Fi»r sacrifice, before liis shrine ^Hir ever • 310^ 

In adoration bcifd, or Eiebus • , • * 

With all it« banded fiends shall not ui)rise • 

To overwhelm in envy ♦ind revenge 
The dauntless and the go 5 d, who dare to huil , 
Defiance at hi^ throne, girt y^o’ it be* 315^ 

W^ith Death’^ omnipotenc*. Thou hast behold t * 
Hfs empire, o’er the*present and the past ; 

It was a desolate sight— now gaze on mine, 

Futurity. Thou lioary gianf Time, * 

Render thou jip thy fialf-devoured babes,— 320 

And from the cradles of eternity, • 

Where millions^ lie lulled to their portioned sleep 
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By the deep murmuring stream of passing* tilings, 

Tear tliou that gloomy shroud,— Spirit, ^ehold 
Thy glorious destiny ! r » 

The Spirit saw 325 

The'^yast frame of the renovated woild 
Smile in the lap of Chaos, and the sense ^ 

01 hope thro’ her fine textme did suffuse 
Such valuing glow, as^summer evening casts 
On undulating diouds apd doepenigg lakes. 330 

Like the vague sighings«of a wind at even, *• 

That wakes the waveh^ts or the slumbeiing sea 
And dies on the creation of its breath, ^ , 

And'sSinks and rises, fails and swells by fits, 

Was the sweet stieain of thought that with w«’ld motion 
Flowed o’er the Spiiit’s human sympathies 33 ^ 

The mighty tidef of thought had paused awhile, 

Which irom the Daemon now like Ocean’s stream 
Again began to poui.— 

To me is given 

The wonders of the human world to keep— 3^0 

Space, matter, time and mind -lot the sight 
Renew and strengthen all tliy failing ho])e.' 

All things aie lecroated, and the flain^ 

Of consentaneous love inspires all life : 

The fertile bosom of the earth gives suck 345 

To myiiafls, who still grow beneath her caro, 

Re wauling her with their pure peTfectness; 

The balmy breathings of the wind luliale 
Ilor virtues, and diffuse them all abroad : 

Health floats amid the gentle atmos])hero, 350 

Glows ill tlio flints, and iiianiles on the stieam; 

No storms deform tho beiamng brow of heaven, 

Nor scatter in the freslmess of its pride 
The foliage of tlie undecaying tiocs ; 

JBut fruits are ever ripe, ilo^vers ever fair, 355 

And Autumn pioiidly boars her matron graces, 

Kindling a flush ipi the fai» cheek oi Spriitg", 

A*^hose 'V'irgin bloom beneath the ruddy fruit ' 

Roflocti its tint and blushes into liovo. 

• • 

The habitable earth is f»ll of bliss; 360 

Those wastes of frozen billows that wore hurled 
By eveiliistitig snow-storms round tjie poles, 

Wheio inntler dared nofr vegetate not live, 

But ceaseless frost round tho^ast solitude 

Bound its broad zone^of stillness, are unloosed; iSs 

And fragiant zephyrs ‘there fronr spicy isles 

Ruffle tlie.placicl oceaii-deeji, that roljs 

Its bioad* bright surges to the sloping sand, 

Wlioso roar is wakened into echoipgs sweet 
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• To miirmor through tli(? hoavon-breathing gi’oves 370 
,And melodise witl^ man’s blest nature there. 

The vast tracft^of tho parclicd and sandy wastes 
Now teoms with countless rills and shady Avoods, 
Corn-fields and pastures and white cottages 
And whq^e the startled wilderness did hear 375 

A savage conqueror alainod in kindred blood, 

Hymning his victory, or the milder snake 
Crushing the bpnes of some frail ^antelope 
Within his brazen folds the dewy hnvn. 

Offering sAveet -incense *to tl|p sunrise, smiles 380 

To see a babe before his mothei’s door, 

Snare with the green and golden basilisk • 

Thai; comes to lick his foot, his morntng's meal. 

Those trackless deeps, whore n\any a weary sail 
Has seen, above tho nlimitable plain, " 385 

Morning on night and night on morning rise, 

Whilst still no land to greet tho Avanderer spread 
Its shadoAvy mountains on the sunbright sea, 

Where the loud roarings of tho temjiesi -waves 
80 long have mingled Avith the gusty wind 390 

In mefeincholy loneliness, and swept 
The desert *of those ocean solitudes, 

• But vocal to the sea-biid’s harroAA^mg shriek, 

The belloAving monster, and the rushing storm, 

Now to the sweet and mnny-mingling .sounds 395 

Of kindliest liuipan impulses respond : 

Those lonely j’ealins blight garden-isles begem, * 
'With lightsome clouds and sliming .^oas belAA^'cn, 

And fertile valleys, resonant Aviili bliss, * 

Whilst gi’een AVoods overcanopy tJio aara^’O, 400 

Which like a toil-worn labouier leaps to shoie, 

To meet the kisses of the lloAveiots there. 

Man chief perceives ifhe change, his being notes 
The gradual renovation, and dofiiu's 
Each jiTovemctit ot ils progress on his mind. 405 

Man, whe!*e tho gloom of the U>ng polar night • 
LoAveved o’er thef snoAV-cIad rocis and fiozew soil, 

Where scarce the haidiest herb that bravos the frost 
Basked in the moonliglif’s ineffectual glow, 409 

Shrank Avith the plants, aftd daikened Avitli the night; 
Nor where the tropics bound, the realihs of day 
With a broad* pelt of mingling cloud and flame, • * 

Where blue mists through tho iin moving atmosphere 
Scattered the seeds of pestilence, and fed 
Unnatural vegetation, where •the land ,415 

Teemed withjill eaith quake, tempest and disease, • 
Was man a nobler being; slavery • 

Had cnished him to his country’s blood-stained dust. 

* . b 3 
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Even whore the milder zone afforded man 
A seeming shelter, yet contagioji there, ^ 410 

Blighting his Being with unnumbi3i»ed ills, 

S^)read like a quenc-hless fire; ifbr truth availed 

Till Jate to arrest its progress, or create 

That peace which first in bloodless victory waved 

Her sno^vy standard o’er this favoured dune: 425- 

There man was long the train-bearer of slaves, 

The mimic of su^’roundiiig misery, 

The jackal of ambition’s^Iion-iago, ‘ 

The bloodhound of religi^iiVs hungry zeal. 

Here now the human being stands adorning 430 
This loveliest earth with taintless body and mind ; 

Blest from his bii ill with »all bland impulses, , 

Which gently indds noble bosom wake 
All kincUv passions and all pure desires. 

Him, still fiom hope to hope the bliss pursuing, 435 
Which from the exhaustless loro of human W'jal 
Dawns on the virtuous mind, the thoughts that rise 
In time-destroying infiniteness gift 
With self-enshrmed eternity, that mocks 
The unprovailing hoariness of age, 4 

And man, once fleeting o'er the transie.nt scene , 

Swift as an unremonfoeied vision, stands 
Immortal upon earth: no longer now 
Ho slays the beast that spoits around his dwelling 
And h'brribly devours its mangled flesh, 445 

^Or drinks its vital blood, wliidi like a stioam 
'Of poison thro’ his feveiod veins did-'flow 
Feeding a plague that secretly consumed 
His feeble frame, and kindling 111 his mind 
Hatred, despair, and fear and vain belief, ^ 450 

The germs of miseiy, death, disease, and crime 
No longer now t!ie winged habitants. 

That in the w^oods their sweet lives sing away, 

Floe fiom the forni of man p but gather round, 

And prune their sunny feathers on tjie hai^ds 455 

Which little childien stretch in friendly^ tport 
I’Kwards these dreamless paitners pf their pluy. 

All thirtgs are void of teiror: man has^lost 
His desolating piivilege, and stands 
An equal amidst equrnsj Happiness 
And science ^d awn though late upon the earth; 

Peace cheers the mind, i^ealth rono\»5\tes the frame ; 
Disease and pleasure cease to mingle here, • 

Reason and passion cease to combat there ; 4, 

Whilst mind unfettered 0 er the earth extends 465 
•Its all-subduing energies, and wields 
The sceptre of a vast dominion there; 

Mild is the slow necessity of death: 
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The tfanquil spirit fails beneath its grasp, 

• Without <i groan, almost without a.feai, 470 

liesigned in p^^e^to the necessity, 

Calm as a voyager to some distant land, 

And full of wonder, full of hope as he. 

The deadly goims of languor and disease 

Waste in the human. frame, and Natine gifts 475 

With choicest boons her human wor&hii)peis. 

How vigorous ^low the atftletic fiprm of age ! 

Ho*t clear its open and ifnwimkled brow ! 

Where neither avarice® cunning, nude, or caie, 

Had stamped tfie seal of gi%y deiormitv 4S0 

(Jn all the mingling lineaments of time. • 

Ho^ lovely the intiepij front of you 4 h ! 

How sweet the smiles of taintless infancy. 

Within the massy piison’s mouldeiing couits, 

Feailess and fiee the ruddy children play, 485 

Weaving gay chaplets for their innou'iit blows 
With the green ivy and the red wall-flowei, 

That mock the dungeon's unavailing gloom ; 

The ponderous chains, and gratings of stiong iion, 
There^rust amid the accumulated ruins 49 ^ 

Now minf^ing slowly with tAieir native ca^dh . 

• There the broad beam of day, which feebly once 
Lighted the cheek of lean captivity 
With a pale and sickly glare, now freely slniies 
On the pure snjiles of infant playfulness: 495 

No moie the.shuddeiing voice of hoaise despair * 
Peals through the echoing vaults, by t soothing notes 
Of ivy-fingered winds ana gladsome birds • 

And merriment are resonant around. 

The fanes of Fear and Falsehood hear no moie 500 
The voice that once waked multitudes to war 
Thundering thro’ all Uioir aisles : but now respond 
To the death dirge of the melancholy wmd ; 

It w«i^ ^ sij^it of awfulness to, see 
'Phe works of faith and slavery, so vast, 

So sumptuous, ^et withal so polishing! • 

Even as tlTe corpse that rests beiioath thoir Avalh 
A thousand mourners the pomp of death 
To-day, the breathing marble glows above • 

To decorate it^ memory, and tongues* 

Aj:e busy oflits life: to-rAoriow, worms 
In silence and in djft*kness seize their prey. 

These rums soon leave not ^ wieck behind : 

Their elements, ^ide-scattered o'er the globe, ♦ 

To happier shapes are moulded, and become ys 

Ministrant to all blissful impulses : • 

Thus human tljings are perfected, and eaith, 
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Even as a child beneath Its mother’s love, < 

Is strengthened in all excellence, and grpws 

Fairer and nobler with each passing year. 520 

Now Time his dusky pennons o’er the scene 
Closes? in steadfast daitness, and the past 
Fades from our charmed sight. My task is done: , 

Thy loie is leanied. Earth^* wonders are thine own. 
With all the fear and q^l the hope they bring. 525 
My spells are paU: the, present nnfv recurs. 

Ah me I a pathless wildekrnpss remains *' 

Yet unsubdued by man’s reclaiming hand. 

Yeij human Spirit, bravely hold thy course, 

Let virtue toch thee firmly to pursue , S30 

The gradual paths of an aspiring change ; 

For birth ana life and death, and that strange state 
Before the naked powers that thro’ the world 
Wander like winds have found a human lioine, 

All tend to perfect happiness, and urge 535 

The lestless wheels of being on their wayj 
Whose flashing spokes, instinct with infinite life, 

Bicker and burn to gain their destined goal : 

For birth but wakes the universal mina 

Wliose mighty streaiiis might else in silence flow 5^0 

Thro’ the vast world, to individual sense 

Of outward shows, whose unexperienced shape 

New fnodas of passion to its frame may lend ; 

Life is its state of action, and theustore 

Of all events is aggregated there - 545 

That variegate the eternal universe: 

Death is a gate of dreariness and gloom, 

That leads to azure isles and beaming skies 
And happy regions of eternal hope. 

Therefore, 0 Spirit! fearlessly boar on: 550 

Though storms may break tho primrose on its stalk, 
Though frosts may blight the freshness of its bloom, 
Yet spring’s awakening breath will yroo the earth, 

To feed with kindliest dewu its favourite fidwer, 

That blooms in m(j3sy banks and ^darksome gleris, 555 
Lighting the green wood with its' sunny smile. 

Fear not then, Spirit, ^death’s disrobing hand, 

So welcome when the tyrant is awake, 

So welcome* when the bigot’s hell-torch flares ; 

'Tie but the voyage of tl darksome nbur, 560 

The transient gulf-dream of « startling sleep. 

For what thou art shall perish utterly, ' 

But what is thine maV never cease to be ; 

Death is no foe to virtue : earth has seen 

Love’s brightest roses on the scaffold bloom, 565 

Mingling with -freedom’s fadeless laurels there, 
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Aiid presaging the truth of visioned bliss. 

• Are there not hop<>s within tliee, which this scene 
Of linked and ^adual being has confirmed ? 

Hopes that not vilnly thou, and living fires • 570 

Of mind as radiant and as pure as thou, • * 

Have shone upon the jpaths of men —return* 

Surpassifig Spirit, to^that world, where thou 

Alt destined an eternal war to wage 

With tyranny and fal&ehc]^)d, ami uproot 575 

TIt^ genns of hiisery froifi the human heart. 

Thine is the hand wll ^&5 piety would soothe 
The thorny ])illow of unhaPi)y crime. 

Whose impotence an easy pardon gains, • 

Watching its wanderings as a friend is disease : 580 

Thine is the brow whose mildness would defy 
Its fiercest rage, and brave its s^^umest will, 

When fenced hy power and master of the world. 

Thou art sincere and good ; of resolute mind. 

Free from heart-withering custom’s cold control, 585 
Of passion lofty, pure and unsubdued. 

Earth’s pride and meanness could not vanquish thee, 
And therefoie art thou worthy of the boon 
Which thou hast now leceived: virtue shall keep 
Thy footsfeps in the path tliat thou hast irod, 59 ° 

’ And many days of beaming hopg shall bless 
Thy spotless life of sweet and sacred love. 

Go, happy one, and give that bosom joy • 

Whose sle^iless spirit w^aits to catch 

Light, Me and rapture from thy smile. • 595 

The Daemon called its winged ministers. , 

Speechless with bliss the Spirit mounts the car, 

Tiiat rolled beside the crystal battlement, 

Bending her beamy ej^es in thankfulness. 

The burning wheels inflame 600 

The steep descent of Heaven’s imtrodden way. 

Fast and far the*chaiiot flew: 

The mighty globes that rolled 
Ai‘ound 1 blie gate of tno Eternid Fane ^ 

Lessened by slew degrees, ang soon appeared • 

Such tiny«£winkleis as the planet oibs * , 

That ministering on tl^e solar power 

With borrowed light pufteuod their narrower way. 

Earth floated then below: • * 

The charfot paused moment; 

* The Spirit thei^ descended : 

And fiom the ^irth departing 
The shadow^ with swift wings 
Speeded like thought upon the light of Heaven, 

The Body and the Soul united then, • . 615 

A gentle start, convulsed lanthe’s frame: 
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Her veiny eyelids quietly unclosed ; 

Moveless awhile the dait blue i)rbs remained : 

She looked around in wonder andt beheld 

Kenry, who kneeled in silence fty her couch, 620 

Wat^'hinpf her sleep with looks of speechless love, 

And the biiffht beaming stars 
That through the casement shona 
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PREFACE 


The poem entitled Alastor may 
be considered. as ajlegoncal of one 
of the most interesting situations 
of i hehurnan mind. It represents 
a youth of uncorrupted feelings 
and adventurous genius led forth 
by an imagination inflamed and 
]iuii(jed through familiarity with 
all that is excellent and majestic, 
to the contcmjilation of the uni- 
veise. Ho dunks deep of the 
fountains of knowledge, and is 
still insatiate. The magnit^cence 
^j^id beaiity of the external iiorld 
sinks proToumyy into the ffhme 
of Ins ccwiceptions, and affords to 
their modifications a variety not 
to Ijnj exhausted. So long as it is 
•possible for his desfres to poi»t 
to^’ards objects thus infinite and 
anmeasured, he is joyous, and 
tranriuil, and self-possessed. But 
the period arrives when these 
< ‘b^ects cease to suffice His mind 
is at length suddenly awakened 
and thirsts for intercourse with an 


intelligence similar to itself. He 
images to himself the Being whom 
he loves. ^ Conversant with specu- 
lations of the sublimest and most 
erfect natures, the vision in which 
e embodies his own imngjnations 
unites all of wonderful, or wise, 
or beautiful, which the poet, the 
philosopher, or the lover could 
depicture. The intellectual facul- 
tit| 3 ,the imagination, the functions 
of sense, have their respective 
resjuisitions'^on Jhe‘ sympathy of 
corresponding powers in other 
human Ifbings. The Poet is re- 
presented as uifiting these requisi- 
tions, and attaching them to a 
single image. He seeks in vain 
for a proto^pe of his conception. 
Blasted by Ms disappomf^ment, he 
desdfends to an untimely grave. 

The picture is not barren 'of 
instruction to actual men. The 
Poet’s self-qpiitred seclusion was 
avenged by the funes of an ir- 
resistible passion pursuing him to 
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speedy ruin,* But that Power* 
which, strikes the luminaries of 
the world with sudden, ^irlcness 
and extinction, by awakening them 
to too exquisite a perception of its 
influences, dooms to a slow and 
fioisonous decay* those meaner 
spirits that dare to abjure Hts 
dominion. Their destiny is more 
abject and, inglorious* as their 
delinquency is more contempU- 
ble and pernicious. They who, 
deluded •by no generous error, 
instigated by no sacred thirst of 
doubtful knowledge, duped b/ 
no illustrious superstition, loving 
nothing on this earth, and cheiish- 
ing no hopes beyond, yet keep 
aloof fiom I5ym pat lues with their 
kind, rejoicing neitlier in human 
joy nor mourning wuth haman 
grief ; these, and such as they, 
have their ^ppoitioned curse, 
I’hey languish, because none feel 
with* them their common iiatuie 


They are morally dead. They 
are neither friends, nor loveis, 
nor fathers, nor citizens of the 
W'orld, nor benefactors t)f their 
country. Among those who at-* 
tempt to exist without human 
sympathy, the pure and tender- 
hearted perish through the inten- 
sity and passion of their search 
•after its communities, when the 
• vacancy of their spirit suddenly 
nrnkes itself felt. All else, selfish, 
blind, and toipid, are tliose un- 
foresceing nijiltitudes who consti- 
tute, together wiih their own, tlio 
lasting •misery and loneliness of 
the woild. Thoso who love not 
their fellow-beings live iinfiuitful 
lives, and piepaie for then old ago 
a miseiable giavo. 

‘The good cbe first, 
And those whoso hearts aio dry as 
summoi dust, 

Buj'n to tho socket 1 ' 

December i if 1816, ^ 


Nondum am.aba^, et ainare amalmm, qnaeretam quid 
amareiq, aiiians amare — ht August. 

Eartit, ocean, air, beloved brotlieihwd ! 

Tf our great Mother lias imbued my soul 
With auglit of natural piei.y to feel 
Your love, and roeomnenso tlie boon with mine ; 
If dewy morn, and odorous noon, and ev(‘n, 

With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn mnlnighf s tingling silentness ; 

If autumn’s kollow smlis m tho sere wood, 

And winTor robing with pure gfiow and crowns ^ 
Of starry ice the grey grass aijd bare boughs , • 

If spring’s •voluptuous pantings when she fueathps 
Her fiist sweet kisses, have been dear to me ; 

If no brig lit bird, insect, gentle beast 
1 consciously have injured, but still li)ved 
And cherislien? tliese my Vindred ; tlien forgive 
This boast, beloved tret hi en, and withdraw 
Ho poition of your jvonted favour now ! 

Mother of this \infathomable world ! 

Favour niy sblemii song, for I liave lovejl 
Thee ever, and tliee only; I have watched 
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Thy shadow, and the daiimess of thy steps, 

And my heart ever gazes on t|^e depth ^ 

Of thy deep iny stones. I have i»*vJe my bod 

l‘ii charnels and on coffins, wheVe black death 

Keeps record of the trophies won from thee, 25 

Hoping to still these obstinate questionings 

Of thee and thine, by forcing some lone ’ghost 

Thy messengei, to render up the tale 

Of what we are. In lone and silent hours, 

When iii^ht makes a wbird sound k)f its own, stillness, 
Like an inspiied and desperate alchymist 31 

Staking Ins veiy life tfn soino dark hope, 

Have^ 1 mixed awful talk and asking looks 
With my mpst innocent love, until strange tears 
Uniting with those breathless kisses, made 35 

Such magic as co'mpels the charmtjd night 
To render up thy charge: . . . and, though ne’er yet 
Thou hast unveiled tliy inmost sanctuary, 

Enough from incommunicable dream, 

And twilight phantasms, and deep noon-day thought, 40 
Has shone within me, that serenely now 
And movi'less, as a long-forgotten lyre 
Susjiended in the solitaiy dome 
Of some invsterious fnd deserted fane,’’ 

I wait thy iu'euth, Great Parent, that my stiain 45 
May modulate with murmurs of the aii, 

And motions of the forests and the sea, 

And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
‘ Of night and day, and the deep h 4 ai^ of man. 

There was d Poet whose untimely tomb 50 

No human hands with pious reverence reared, 

But the charmed eddies of autumnal winds 
Built o’er his mouldering bones a pyramid 
Of mouldering loaves in the waste wilderness 
A lovely youtii,— no mournipg maiden decked 55 

With weeping flowers, or votive cypress wreath, 

The lone couch of his everl^^stmg sleep: — . 

Gentle, and brave, \and generous,— no lorh bard « 
Bi^ 3 athqd o’er his dark fate one melodious sigh ; 

He lived, he died, he sung, in solitude,^ 60 

fcJtrangei's hjive went to he«ir his passionate notes, 

And virgins, as iinknowh he passed, have pined 
And wasted •'fur fond Jove of liis wild eyes. 

The fire of those soft 01 bs has ceased to burn, 

And Silence, too enamoured of that voice, ' 65 

Locks its mute music in her rugged celk ' 

By solemn vision, and briglit silver dream, 

His infancy was nurtured. Eveiy si/^ht 
And sound fixim the vast eaitli and ambient air, 
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oeni^o his heart its cHoicest impulses. 70 

The fouytains of ^ivine philosophy 

Fled not his Uiirsiing lips, and air of gn at, 

Or good, or loveN, whicli the sacjed pa&t * 

In tiuth or faille "consecrates, he felt • 

And know. When early youth had passed^ he left 75 
His cold fireside and alienated home 
To seek strange truflis in undiscovered lands. 

Many a wide waste and tangled wilderness 

Has "lured his*fearle&s stf'payancf he has hought 

With his sweet voiceband eyes, from savage inon, 80 

His lest and food. NatuiVs most secret steps 

He like her shadow has pursued, where'er 

The red volcano overcanopies ^ 

Its fields of snow ancP pinnacles of ice 

With burning smoke, or where* bitumen lakes 85 

On black bare jiointed islets eveV boat 

With sluggish surge, or where the seciet ca\e3 

Ktffeged and dark, winding among the springs 

Of fire and poison, inaccessible 

To avarice or pride, thoii* starry domes 90 

Of diamond and of gold expand above 
[NumJborless and immeasuranle halls, 

Fre(iuent*with crystal coluijm, and clear shnuos 
Of peail, and thrones radiant with chrysolite. « 

Nor had that scene of ampler rdajesty 95 

Than gems or gold, the varying roof of ht^ven 
And the green earth lost in his heait Its claims 
To love an(J \?'onder ; he would linger long « 

In lonesome vales, making the wild his liome, 

Until the doves and squiriels would parUko ioo 

From his innocuous hand his bloodless food, 

Lured by the gentle meaning of his looks, 

And the wild antelope, that starts whene’er 

The dry leaf rustles in the brake, suspend 

Her timid steps to gaze upon a form 105 

More graceful than her own. 

• ^ ^ ^ ^ Ilis wandering stop 

Obedient to high thoughts, Igfs visited « 

The awful ruins of the days of old : * * 

Athens, mid "^re, and Bulbec, and the waste , 

Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen toweis no 

Of Babylon, the eternal •pyramids, ^ 

Memphis and Thebes, and, whatsoe’er- of strange 
Sculptured alabaster iobelisk, 

t)r iasper tomb, on* mutilated sphyux, 

Dark Aethiopia in .her desert hills 1 1 5 

Conceals. Among the ruihed temples there, , 
Stupendous^ columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where mai-ble daemons watch * 
The Zodiac^a brazen mystery, and dead men 
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Hang their innte tlioughts 6n the mute walls ground, » lao 
He fingered, poring on memorials ^ . 

Of the world s youth, through the^lpng burning day 
Gkzed on those speechless shapes, nor, when the moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed ^ 125 

And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mkid 
Flashed like strong inspiratioft, and he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 

Meanwhile an Arab maidep brought his food',* 

Her daily portion, froiii her fathers tent, 130 

And spread her matting for his couch, and stole* 

From ‘duties and repose to tend his steps:— 
Fnamoiired, f'et not daring*for deep awe • 

N^o speak her love*:— and watched his nightly sleep, 
Sleepless hoi self, to gaze upon his lips i35 

Parted in slumber, whence the regular breath 
Of innocent dreams arose : then, when red morn 
Made paler tlie pale moon, to her cold home 
Wildeied, and wan, and panting, she letuined. 

The Poet wandering on, through Arabic ^ 140 

And Persia, and the \yild Carmanian wi^^te, 

^And o’er tiie aerial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Ox us fiom their icy caves, 

In joy and exiillation held his way ; 

Till' in *1 he* vale of Cashmire, far within 145 

i ts loneliest dell, where odorous plftnts entwine 
ieneath the hollow rocks a natural bdwer, 

Peside a sparkhng rivulet ho stretched 
IT IS languid limbs. A vision on his sleep 
There came, a dream of hopes that never yet i5<j 

Had flushed his cheek. Ho dreamed a veiled maid 
Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones. 

Her voice was like the voice of Ins own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought ; its music long, 

Like wov(3n sounds of stioams and brtezes, k^l' 155 
Hif inmost sense s!^pended m its web • 

Or tnniiY-coloured WQof and shifting hues. 

Kpowleuge and truth and virtue were Iw theme, 

And lofty hopes of divine liberty, 

Tlioughts the most dear Jiiin, and poesy, 160 

Herself a po^.. Soon the solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled through all •her frame 
A permeating fire : wild numl^is then • 

She raised, with voice stifled iq tremulous sobs • 

Subdued by its own papthos: her /air hands 165 

Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp 
Strange s^yiiphony, and in their lirandhing veins 
The eloquent blood told an ineifable tale. 
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• The beating of her heart was heard to fill 

• The pansies of her^miisic, and her breath 170 

Tumultuously aosorded with those fits 

Of intermitted soifg. Sudden she rose, 

As if her heart impatiently endured , 

Its bursting burthen : at the sound he turnm, 

And saw^by the warm light of their own lite 175 

Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 
Of woven wind, her outspread ar|ps now bare, 

Her* dark lock^ floating in the breath of night, 

Her beamy bending e^e^, her paited li{>s 
Outstretched, and pale, and* quivering eagerly. 180 

His strong heart sunk and sickened with excess 
Of love, lie reared his shiiddeiing l^ibs and quelled 
His* gasping breath, and spread his arms to meet 
Her panting bosom : . . . she dr^w back a while, 

Then, yielding to the irresistible *joy, 185 

With frantic gesture and short breathless cry 
Folded his frame in her dissolving arms. 

Now blackness veiled his dizzv eyes, and night 
Involved and swallowed up the vision ; sleep, 

Like a dark flood suspended in its course, 190 

Rolled back its impulse on his vacant brain. 

• • 

Roused by the shock he started from his tiancc-%^ 

The cold white light of morning^ the blue moon 
Low in the west, the clear and garish hills^ 

The distinct va]ley and the vacant woods, 195 

Spread round him where he stood. Whither have fled 
The hues of heaven that canopied his )>ower 
Of yesternight? The sounds that soothed his skep, • 
The mysteiy and the majesty of EaitJi, 

The joy, the exultation? TTis wan eyes aoo 

Gaze on the empty scene as vacantly 
As ocean’s moon looks on the moon in heaven. 

The spirit of sweet h^iman love has sent 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her tjhoLcesif gifts. He eagerly pursiu^s 205 

Reyond the realms of dream wiat fleeting shade*; 

He overleaps the bounds. Altis ! Alas ! * '* 

Were lim^^s, and breath, and being intertwined . 

Thus treacherously? Iiojjt, lost, for ever lost. 

In the wide pathless desert of dim sleep, ,210 

That beautifuj. shape ! Does the dark gate of death 

S onduot to fhy mysteriofis paradise, 

Sleep ? Does th^ luight arch of rainbow clouds, 

And pendent mountains seen in the calm lake, 

Lead only to a black and 'sVatery depth, , 215 

While deatli^’s^blue vault, with loathliest vapours hupg, 
Where every shade which the foul grave exliales 
Hides its dead^ eye from the detested day, 
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Conducts, 0 Sleep, to thy delightful realms^ 

This doubt with sudden tide liowed on iiis heart, . 220 
The insatiate hope which it awal»3Rod, stung 
Kis brain even like de'^pair. • 

, While daylight held 

The the Poet kept mute conference 
With his still soul At niglit tlie passion came, • 

Like the fiene fiend of a distein pored dmam, 225 

And shook him /rom bis rest, and lod him forth 
Into tlie darkness.— As un eagle gfasped , 

In folds of the green serpent, feels her breast 

Burn with the poison* and precipitates 

Through niglit and day, tempest, and calm, and* cloud, 

Frantic witlii dizzying anguish, her blind flight 231 

O’er the wide ae^ wilderness : thus driven 

By the bright shadow of tliat lovely dream, 

Beneath the cola glare of the desolate night, 

Through tangled swamps and deep precipitous dells, 235 
Staitling witn careless step the moonlight snake, 

He fled. Red morning dawned upon his flight, 

Shedding the mock(iiy of its vital hues 

Upon his cheek of death. He wandered on 

Till vast Aornos seen from Petra’s steep * 240 

Hung o’er the low horizon like a cloud ; * 

Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs • 

Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 
Their Ava^ting dust, wildly he wandered on, 

Day after day a weary waste of hpurs, 245 

* Bearing within his life the brooding,. care 
Tliat ever fed on its decaying flame. 

And now his limbs were lean ; his scattered hair 
Sored by the autumn of strange suffering 
Sung dirges in the wind ; his listless hand 250 

Hung like dead bone within its .withered skin ; 

Life, and the lustre that consumed it, shone 

As m a furnace burning secretly 

From liis dark eyes alone. The cottagers, 

Who ministered \Yith human charit;^' , 255 

His human wants, doeheld with wondering awe ' 

Their fleeting visitant. The mouiltaineer, 

Encountering on some dizzy precipice ^ 

That s^ctraT form, deeiped that the Spiiit of wind 
With lightning eyos, and eager breath, and feet 260 
Disturbing fiot tlie dirfted snow, ha/1 paused 
In its caieer : the infant would conceal 
His troubled visage in his mother’s robe 
In terror at the glare of those wild eyes, 

• To remember their strange lighten many a dream 265 
Of after-times; but youthful maideng, taught 

By natuna,. would interpret half the woe 

^ 219 Conduct ed. ISI6. See 9iotefi at end. 
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• Tljc^t wasted him. wotild call him with false names 
» Brother, ^and fr;on|i, would pi ess his pallid hand 
At paitmg, andiwatch, dim through teais, the lath 270 
Of his departure ft*om their father’s door. n 

a 

At length upon the lone Chorasmian shor-e* 

ITo paused, a wide and melancholy waste 

Of putrid niarslies, strong impulse urged 

His steps to the sea-sliore.fy A swan was there, 275 

Beside a sluggish stream^among ahe leeds. 

It rose as he apju cached, and witli strong wings 
Scaling the upward sky, bcfit its blight couise 
High over the "immeasurable main. 

Ills eyes pursued its High t.~‘ Thou hast a home, 280 
BeAutiful oird ; thou vhyagest to thine liome, 

Where thy sweet mate will twifte her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy leturn with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 

And what am I that I should linger here, 2 85 

With voice far sweeter than thy dying notes, 

Spirit more vast than thine, frame more attuned 
To beauty, wasting these surx>assing poweis 
In th« deaf air, to the blind earth, and heaven 
That echofss not my thoughts?’ A gloomy smile 290 
» Of desperate hope wrinkled his quivering bps. 

For sleep, he knew, kept most relentlessly 
Its precious charge, and silent death exposed, 

Faitnless perhaps as sleep, a shadowy Ihre, 

With douotfur smile mociiing its own stiango charms. 

Startled by his own thoughts he docked around, 2^6 
There was no fair fiend near him, not a sight 
Or sound of awe but in his own deep mmd, 

A little shallop Aoating near the shore 

Caught the impatient wandering of his gaze. 300 

It had been long abi^doned, for its sides 

Gaped wide with many a rift, and its frail joints 

Swayed with the uncjulations of the tide. 

A restle?s impulse urged him^o embark , 

And meet lone Death on the»drear ocean’^s wa«te ; 3^5 

For well ke knew that mighty Shadow loves . 

The slimy caverns of tlie populous deep. 

The day was fair and sunny, sea wid sky 
Drank its inilpiring radiance, and the wind 
Swept strongly from the shore, blackenmg the waves. 
Following his eager soul, the wanderer 311 

Leaped in the b^at, he spread his cloak aloft 
On the bare mast, and took his lonely seat, 

And felt th^ boat speed o’er the tranqujl sea 
Like a torn cloud before the hurricane. 


3^5 
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As one that in a silver 'vision floats <- 
Obedient to the sweep of odoro.us winds 
Upon resplendent clouds, so rapi<jly 
Along the dark and ruffled waters fled 
The straining boat.— A whirlwind swept it on, 320 
With** fierce gusts and precipitating force, 

Through the white ridges of the ^af6d sea. « 

The waves arose. Higher aiid higher still 
Their fierce neck^, wrirliod beneath the tempest’s scourge 
Like serpents struggling* in a vultifre’s grasp. . 325 

Calm and rejoicing m the fearful war 
Of wave ruining on wvive, and blast on blast 
Desce^iding, and black flood on whirlpool driven 
With dark o})literating course, he sate : 

As if their genii were the ‘ministers 
Appointed to conduct him to the light 
Of those beloved’ eyes, the Poet sate 
Holding the steady helm. Evening came on, 

The beams of sunset hung their rainbow hues' 

High ’mid the shifting domes of sheeted spray 
That^ canopied his path o’er the waste deep ; 

Twilight, ascending slowly from the east, 

Entwined in duskier wreaths her braided lotks 
O’er the fair front and radiant eyes of day ; 

* Night followed, clad with stars. On every side 
More hoiribly th6 multitudinous streams 
Of ocean’s mountainous waste to mutual war 
Rushed in'dark tumult thundering, as to mock 
•The calm and spangled sky. The little boat 
Still fled before the sioimj still fled, like foam 
Down the steep cataract or a wintry river ; 

Now pausing on the edge of the riven wave ; 

Now leaving far behind the bursting mass 
That fell, convulsing ocean; safely fled— 

As if that frail and wasted human form, 

Had been an elemental god. ,, 

At midnight 

The moon arose ; and lo ! tl^B ethereaS cliffs* • 

0-£ Caucasus, whose'^cy summits shone 
Among jibe siai*s 1 i1m sunlight, and around 
Whose caverned base the whirlpools and the waves 355 
Bursting and eddying irresistibly 
Rage and resound for evfc— Who shaU save ?— 

The boat fled* on,— the, boiling torrent drove, — 

The crags closed round with olack anfl jagged arms, 

The shattered mountain overhang the sea, * 360 

And faster still, beyond all human speed, ‘ 

Suspended on the swedl) of the smooth wave, 

The little boat was driven, A cavern there 
Yawned, and amid its slant and winding depths 
Ingulfed the rushing sea. The boat fled on 363 
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WithftUnrelaxing speed.— ‘Vision and LoVe!' 
r The Poet cried aloud, ‘I have beheld 
The patli of thy# dPep^arture. Sleep and death 
Shall not divide us long ! ’ 

The boat pursued 

The windings of the cavern. Da3dight shone 370 

At length upon that* gloomy river’s flow ; 

Now, where the fiercest war among the waves 

Is calm, on tire unfathonjiable stream 

Th*e boat moved slowly. Where the mountain, riven, 

Exposed those Jjlack depths to the azure sky, 375 

Ere yet the flood’s enormous volume fell 

Even to the base of Caucasus, with sound ^ 

That shook the everlasting rocks, the mass 
Filled with one whirlj)ool all that ample chasm; 

Stair above stair the eddying waters rose, 380 

Circling immeasurably fast, and laved 
With mteinating dash the gnaii6d loots 
Of mighty trees, that stretcdied their giant arms 
In daikness over it. I’ the midst was left, 

Reflecting, yet distorting every cloud, 385 

A pool 01 treacherous and tremendous calm. 

Seized by 4 he sway of the’ ageending si ream » 

With dizzy swiftness, round, and round, and round, 
Ridge after ridge the straining boat arose, 

Till on the verge of the extremest curve, , 390 

Where, through an opening of the rocky bank, 

The waters ovA'flow, and a smooth spot , 

Of glassy quiet mid tliose battling tides 
Is left, the boat paused shuddering.*- Shall it sink , 
Down the abyss? Sliall the reverting stress 395 

Of that resistless gulf embosom it? 

Now shall it fall? - A wandering stream of wind. 
Breathed from the west, has caught the expanded sail, 
And, lo! with gentle^ motion, between banks 
Of mossy slope, and on a placid stream, 400 

Beneath a woven groye it sails, and, hark! 

The gha?tly torrent mingles i(^ far roar, , 

With the breeze murmuring in the musicj^l w^ods. 
Where the embowering tiees recede, and leave , 

A little space of green expanse, the cove 405 

Is closed by meeting banks, whose yellow flowers 
For ever gaze on their own^drooping»eyes, 

Reflected in •the crystal calm, Tlie wave 
Of the boat’s motioa marred their pensive task, 

Which nought but .vagrant bird, or wanton wind, 410 
Or falling spear-grass, or thoir own decay 
Had e’er disturbed before. The Poet longed 
To deck with their bright hues his withered hair, * 
But on his heart Hs solitude returned, 
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And he forbore. Not the* strong impulse hid i 415 
In those flushed cheeks, bent eyes, and shadowy f^aine 
Had yet performed its ministry': A hung 
Upon his life, as lightning m cloud 
Gleams, hovering ere it vanish, ere the floods 
Of nSght close over it. 

The noonday sun 420^ 

Now shone upon the forest, 5 ne vast mass 
Of mingling shade. wh(^e brown magniflcence 
A narrow vale embosoma. There, huge caves, 

Scooped in the dark base* oi their aery rocks 
Mocking its moans, respond and roar for ever. 425 

The meeting boughs and implicated leaves • 

Wovd twilight o’er the Poers path, as led 
By love, or iream, or god,* or mightier Deaih,‘ 

He sought in Nature’s dearest haunt, some bank, 

Her cradle, and his sepulchre. More dark 430 

And dark the shades accumulate The oak, 

Expanding its immense and loiotty arms, • 

Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within, and far below, 435 

Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, c 
The ash and the acacia floating hang c. * 

I Tremulous and pale.^ Like restless serpents, clothed r 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 

StaiTe(| with ten thousand blossoms, flow around 440 
The grey trunks, and, as gamesome infants’ eyes, 

.With geptlo meanings, and most ihnoceiit wiles. 

Fold their beams round the hearts of those that lov(>, 
These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs 
Uniting their close union: the woven leaves 445 

Make iiet-woik of the dart blue light of day, 

And the night’s noontide clearness, mutable 
As shapes in the weird clouds. Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 

Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with blooms 450 
Minute yet beautiful. One darkest gten • . 

S^ds from its woo^ of musk-rose, twined with jasmine, 

A soul -dissolving odiur, to invite 

To some more lovely mysteiy. Through the dell, 

Silence and Twilight here, J; win-sisters, keep 455 

Their noonday watch, anfl sail among the snades, 

Like vaporoiw shapes half seen ; beyond, a well, 

Dark, gleaming, and 01 most translufi«nt wave, 

Images all the woven boughs Above, * 

And each depending leaf, and pvery speck 4<Jo 

Of azure sky, daiting between th^r chasms ; 

*Nor aught else in the liquid min*or laves 
Its portraiture, but some inconstant lAar 
Between one foliaged lattice twinkling fair, 
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' Or pfi-inted bird, sleeping beneath the moon, 465 

’ Or gorgeous insect floating motionless, 

Unconscious of fh,e day, ere yet his wings 
Have spread their glories to the gaze ot noon. 

Hither the Poet came. His eyes beheld 
Their own wan hght^ through the reflect(‘d lines 470 
Of his thin hair, distinct in the dark depth 
Of that still fountain ; as The human heart, 

Gating in dreams over tlie gloomy grave, 

Sees its own treacherous* likeness there. He heard 

•If he motion of ihe leaves, the grass that spuing 475 

Startled and glanced and trembled even to feel 

Ai\ unaccustomed presr^nce, and the i2ound 

Of the sweet brook that from tlje seciet spiings 

Of that dark fountain rose. A Spirit seemed 

To stand beside him — clothed in no bright robes 480 

Of ^hadowy silver or enshrining light, 

Borrowed from aught the visible world aifoids 
Of grace, or majesty, or mystery; — 

But, undulating woods, and silent well, 

And leaping rivulet, and evening gloom 485 

Now tlecpcning the dark shades, mr speech assuming, 
Held commune M ith him, aS if he and it 
Were all that was,— only . . . when Ins regard 
Was raised by intense pensiveness, . . . two eyes, 

Two starry eyes, hung in the gloom of ihoCight, 49° 

And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 
To beckon lum. 

Obedient to the light ’ 

That shone within his soul, he went, pursuing 
The windings of the dell. —The rivulet 
Wanton and wild, through many a green ravine 495 
Beneath the forest flowed. Sometimes it fell 
Among the moss with hollow harmony 
Dark and profound. Now on the polished stones 
It dltnci^ ; nke childhood laughing as it went : 

Tlien, through the plain in trar^uiJ wanderings ci^epl, 50c 
Reflecting every herb and dropping bud ' 

That overhung its quietness. — ^O stieaml 
Whose source is inaccdfesibly profound, 

Whither do thy mysterious waters tend? ^ 

Thou imago^t^my life. Thy darksome stillness, 50 j 
Tihy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulL, 

Thy searchless fountain, and invisible course ^ 

Have each their type in m^ : and the wide sky, 

And measureless ocean may declare as soon 

What oozy oavern or what wandering cloud 5^^ 

Contains thy waters, as the universe ’ 

Tell where these living thought^ reside, when stretched 
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Upon thy flowers ray bloodless limbs shall waste ' 

I’ the passing wind 1 ’ . . ' 

* 

* Besido th*e grassy shore 

Of tke small stream he went; lie did impress 515 
On the gi’een moss his tremulous step^ that caught 
Strong Juddering from his ljurning limbs. As one 
Boused by some joyous madness from the couch 
Of fever, he did inove ; *yet, not like him, 

Forgetful of the grave, vWiere, wheil the flame . 520 

Of nia frail exultation sh^l*be spent, 

He must descend, Wfth rapid steps he went 
Beneath the shade of trees, beside the flow * 

Of the wild babbling rivulgt; and now 

The forest’s solenjn canopies were changed ‘ 525 

For the uniform ^.nd lightsome evening sky. 

Grey rocks did peep from the spare moss, and stemmed 
The stniggling orook : tall spires of windlestrae 
Threw their thin shadows down the rugged slope, 

And nought but gnarled roots of ancient pines 530 
Branchless and blasted, clenched with grasping roois 
The unwilling soil. A gradual change was hero, 

Yet ghastly. For, as fast years flow away, ♦ 

The smooth brow gattiers, and the hair* grows tliin ^ 
And white, and wliere irradiate dewy eyes ♦535 

Had shone, gleam stony orbs:— so from his steps 
Bright? flowers departed, and the beautiful shade 
Of the green groves, with all their^ odorous winds 
And musical motions. Calm, he still pursued 
The stream, that with a larger volume now 540 

Boiled through tlie labyrinthine dell ; and there 
Fretted a path through its descending curves 
With its wintry speed. On every side now rose 
Bocks, which, in unimaginable forms, 

Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 545 

In the light of evening, and| its precipice 
Obscuring the ravine, disclosed abov^ 

Mid toppling stones, black gulfs andYawiihg caves, 
Whose windings gJve ten thousand various tong^ies 
To thefloud btream^ Lo! where the pass expands 550 
Its stony jaws, the abrupt mountain bAaks, 

And seems, with its acciiiiflilated crags, 

To overhang^ the woild: for wide expand 
Beneath the wan stars and descending moon 
Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams, . 555 

Dim tracts and vast, robed in* the lustrous gloom 
Of leaden-coloured evep, and ftery hills * 

Mingling their flames with twili^t, on the verge 
Of the remote horizon. The near sc^ne, 

In naked* and severe simplicity, 560 

630 roots ed. 1816 ijguery stumps or trunks. See note at end. 
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Madtj contrast with the universe. A pine, 

Rock-ro£)ted, stretched athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging ^bbiighs, to each inconstant blast 
Yielding one only response, at each pause 
In most familiar cadence, with the howl » 565 

The thunder and the hiss of homeless streams 
Mingling its solemi^ song, whilst the broad river, 
Foaming and hurrying ever its rugged path, 

Fell into thaj^ immeasurable void 

Scattering its waters to the passing winds. 570 

Yet the grey precipice atid solemn pine 
And torrent, were not all one silent nook 
Was there. Even on ,the edge of that vast mountain, 
Upheld by knotty roots and fajlen rocks, 

It overlooked in its serenity ^ 575 

The dark earth, and the bending vault of stars. 

It^was a tranquil spot, that seemed to smile 
Even in the lap of horror. Ivy clasped 
The fissured stones \yith its entwining arms, 

And did embower with leaves for ever green, 580 

And berries dark, the smooth and even space 
Of life inviolatod floor, an.d here 
The children of the autumnal whiilwind bore. 

In wanton sport, those bright leaves, whose decay, 

Red, yellow, or ethereally pale, 585 

Rivals the pride of summer. ’Tis the Jiaimt 
Of eve^ gentle wind, wlmse breath can teach 
The wilds to love tianquillity. One step, 

One human step alone, has ever bioken 

The stillness of its solitude: — one voice ^90 

Alone inspired its echoes ;-*-even that voice 

Which hither came, floating among the winds, 

And led the loveliest among human forms 

To make their wild haunts the depository 

Of all the grace and# beauty that endued 595 

Its motions, render up its majesty, 

fScatter«its music on •the unfeeling storm, 

!And to the damp leaves andndue cavern moijld, 

Nurses of rainbow flowers aifd branching* moss, 

Commit flie colours of that varying cheek, * 600 

That snowy breast, thbi^ dark and drooping eyes. 

The dim and homfed moon hung ?ow, and poured 
A sea of lifttre on the horizon’s verge 
That overflowed itif mountains. Yellow mist 
Filled the unbounded atmosphere, and drank 605 

Wan moonlighff even to fulness: not a star 
Shone, not sound was heard : the very winds, 
Danger’s grrni playmates, on that precipice 
Slept, clasped, in his embrace.— O, storm of death J 
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Whose sightless speed divides this sullen night: fSio 

And thou, colossal Skeleton, tliat, still * • 

Giyding its irresistible career ^ • « 

In thy devastating omnipotence, * 

Art king of this frail world, from the red field 
Of slaughter, Irom the reeking hospital, 615 

The patriot’s sacred couch, th^ sno^vy bed • 

Of innocence, the scaffold and the throne, 

A mighty voice invokes Vhee. Ruin calls 
His brother Death. A rafe and repl prey * 

He hath prepared, piowling dfrouna the world ; 630 

Glutted with which tho\i mayst repose, and men ^ 

Go to their graves like flowers or creeping worms, 

Nor ever more* offer at thy ^ark shrine ^ 

The unheeded tribpte of a broken heart. 

* 

When on the threshold of the green recess 625 

The wanderer’s footsteps fell, he knew that death 
Was on him. Yet a little, ere it fled, 

Did he resign his high ami holy soul 
To images of the majestic past. 

That paused ^vithin his passive being now, 630 

Like winds that bear sweet music, when they breathe 
Through some dim latticed chamber. Ife did place * 
*His pale lean hand upon the rugged trunk • 

Of the old pine. Upon an ivied stone 

Reclined life languid head, his limbs did rest, 635 

Diffused and motionless, on the smpoth brink 

Of that obscurest chasm and thus he lay, 

Surrendering to their final impulses 

The hovering powers of life. Ho]>e and despair. 

The torturers, slept ; no mortal pain or fear 640 

Marred liis repose, the influxes of sense, 

And his own being unalloyed by pain, 

Yet feebler and more feeble, calmly fed 
The stream of thought, till li« lay breathing there 
At peace, and faintly smiling:— his last sight 645 

Was the great moon, which n’er the westarn •iiue 
wide world Irer mighty horn suspended, • 

With whose dun beSms inwoven darkness seemed 
Td mingle. Now upon the jagged hills* 

It rests, and still as the di'^ided frame 650 

* Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet’s blood, 

That ever beat in myshc sympathy . 

With nature’s ebb and flow, grew feebler still: * 

And wnen two lessening poinft of light alone ^ 

Gleamed through the (ferkness,* the alternate gasp 65*5 
Of his faint respiration scarce did Istir 
The stagnate night :— till the minutest ray 
Was quenbhed, the pulse yet lingered in his heart, 
it paused— it fluttered. But when heaven remained 
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Utterly black, the murky shades involved 660 

An image, silent, cold, and motionless, 

As their own a Diceless earth and vacant air. 

Even as a vapour fed with golden beams 

That ministered on sunlight, ere the west 

Eclipses it, was now that wondrous frame-* 665 

No sense, no motion, no divinity — 

A fragile lut^ on whose harmonious strings 

The breath of heaven didtwander—a biight stream 

Once fed with many-voic 5 d waves— a dream 

Of youth, which nigh\} ahd time hsive quenched for ever. 

Still, dark, and dry, and uwremembered now. 671 

” O, for Medears wondrous alchemy, ^ 

Which wheresoe’er it fell made the ^arth gleam 
With bright flowers, and the wintry boughs exliale 
From vernal blooms fresh fragrance ! O, that God, 675 
Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 
Which but one living man has drained, who now, 

Vessel of deathless wrath, a slave that feels 
No proud exemption in the blighting curse 
He bears, over the world wanders for ever, 680 

Lone as incarnate death ! O, that the dream 
Of dark magician in his visioned cave, 

Raking the cinders of a crucible 

For life and power, even when his feeble hand 

Shakes in its last decay, were the true law 685 

Of tliis so lovely world! But thou art^fled 

Like some fra^ exhalation ; which the dawn 

Robes in its. golden beams,— ah! thou hast fled ! 

The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful. 

The child of gi-ace and genius. Heartless things C90 
Are done and said i’ the world, and many woiins 
And beasts and men live on, and mighty" Earth 
From sea and mountain, city and wilderness. 

In vesper low or joyous orison, 

Lifts still its solemn.ivoice but thou art fled — 695 

Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this phafltasmal scene, who have to thee 
Been purest ministers, who are, alas ! ^ > 

Now tliou art not. Upon thdfee pallid lip® 

So sweet tven in their silence, on those eyes * 700 

That image sleep in dMtJi, upon that form 

Yet safe from the worms outrage let no tear » 

Be shed— not, even in thought.^ Nor,^ when those hues , 
Are gone, afld those divinest lineaments, 

Worn by the senseless wind, shall live alone 705 

In the frail pauses *of this simple strain, 

Let not high verse, mourning the memory 

Of that which is no more, or painting’s woe ^ 

Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery »• 

Their own cold powers. Art and eloquence, 7*0 
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And all the shows o* the world are frail and* vain 
To weep a loss that turns their Jiit^hts to ghade. 

It is a woe too ‘deep for teais,’ all 

Is^reft at once, wlien some surpassing Spirit, 

Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 715 
Those*^who remain behind, not sobs or gi*oan&, 

The passionate tumult of a cijnging hope ; 

But pale despair and cold tranqinllity, 

Nature’s vast fiame, the* web ot human things, 

Bii’th and the grave, tlui> aio not a5 they were. 720 
‘ » 

NOTE ON ALASTOk, BY MRS. SHELLEY . 


Alastor is wiitten^ in a verj' 
different tone from Queen Mah, 
In the latter, Shelley pou^hd out 
all the cherislied speculations of 
hi3 youth — all the irrojiressible 
emotions of sympathy, censure, 
and ho[)e, to which the present 
sufienng, and what he considers 
the jiroper destiny, of his fellow- 
creatures, gave birth. Aitwtor, 
on the contraiy, contains an indi- 
vidual interest only. A very few 
years, with their attendant ‘evonts, 
had checked the ardour of Shelley’s 
hopes, though he still thought 
them well grounded, and that to 
advance their fulfilment was the 
uc^lest task man could achieve. 

This IS neither the time nor 
place to speak of the misfortunes 
that chequered his life. It will 
be sufficient to say that, in all he 
did, he at the time of doing it 
believed himself justified to his 
own conscience ; while the various 
lUs of poverty and loss of fi-iinds 
brought home ^to him the •sad 
realities sf life. Physical suffering 
had also considerable influeuce m 
causing him to turn his eyes 
ijiwai'd; inclining hihi rather to 
brood over the thoughts and emo- 
tions of his own soul than to 
glance abroad, and to make, as in 
Mabf the whole universe 
the^ object and subject of his 
song. In the Spring of 1815 
an eminent physician pronounced 


that he was dying rapidly of 
a cunviimplion ; absceSses were 
formed on hia lungs, and he 
suffered acute spasms. Suddenly 
a complete ch.ango took place , 
and, though through Iffe he was 
a martyr to pain and debility, 
every symptom of pulmonary 
disease vanished. His neives, 
which nature had foriiied sensitive 
to an uDOzam^ed degree, were* 
rendered still more susceptible by 
the state of his health. 

As soon as the peace of 1814 
had opei^d the Continent, he 
went abroaib He visited some 
of the more magnificent scenes 
of Switzerland, and returned to 
England from Lucerne, by the 
Reuss and the Rhine. The river- 
navigation enchanted him. In 
his favourite poem of ThaLahay his 
imii^gination had been excited by 
a description of such a voyage. 
In* the sumAer qf 1815, after a 
tour along the southern Coast of 
Pevonshire and a visit to Clifton, 
he rented a hotise on Bishopgate 
Heath, on the borders of Windsor 
Forest, where he enjoyed several 
months of comparative health and 
tranquil haziness. Tl^ later 
sumlher months were warm and 
dry. • Accompanied bf a feV 
friends, 4ie visited the source of 
the ThameSi making a voyage 
in a wherry from Windsor to 
Oricklade.^ His beautiful stanzas 
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la tiie churchyard of Lechlade 
weie\ written oji that occasion. 
Alador was compos<^.i on his 
return. He spent his day# under 
the oak-shades of Windsor Great 
Park ; and the magnihcent wood- 
land was a fitting study to inspire 
the various descriptions of foAst- 
scenery we find in the poem. 

None of Shelley’s • poems is 
more characteristic than this. The 
solemn spirit that reigns through- 
out, th^worship of the nrajesty of 
nature, the broodings of a poet’s 
heart in sdlitude — the mingling ot 
the exulting joy which the various 
aspects of the visible universe in- 
spires with the sad and struggling 
pangs wluth human passion im- 


parts — give a touching interest to 
the whole. The death which he 
had often conteiupiated during 
the last months as ceftam and 
near he here represented in sucfl 
colours as had, ifi his lonely 
m usings, soothed his soul to 
peace. The versification sustains 
»the solemn spirit which breathes 
throughout : it is peculiaily melo- 
dious. The poem ought rathei 
)#> be considered didactic than 
narrative : it was tl^e outpouring 
of his owi^ emotions, embodied 
in the purest form he could con- 
ceive, Y^inted in the ideal hues 
winch his brilliant imagination 
inspired, and softened by the 
recent anticipation of death. 


THE REVOLT OF ISLAM 

• • 

A POEM IN TWELVE. CANTOS 


*0(raiff Se BpoToy edroy dyXataiir airro/ierda * 

7r€f)aiv€i wrpoi f(r)(CiTOP 
irXooj/’ favo't o(jt€ lav &v evpois 

er ‘Y7r<pj3o/)fW uyava ^av/xarav 6S6v. 

Ilivd. Ilvd. X. 

[Composed in the neighbourhood of Bisham Wood, near Great 
Marlow, Bucks, 1817 (April — Sept. 23) ; printed, with title (dated 1818), 
Loon and Oythna ; or, The Bevdnt%on of the Golden Chty : A Vwon of 
the Nineteenth Century^ Oct., ifJov., 1817, but suppressed, pending 
revision, by the pubhshers, C. & J. Ollier. (A few copies had got out, 
but these were recall^, and some recovered.) Published, with a fresh 
title-page and twenty-seven cancel-leaves, as The Revolt ^ Idam^ 
Jan. 10, 1818. Sources of the text are^l) Laon ancUOytJina, 1818; 
(2) The Revolt of Mam, 1818 ; (3) Poetical Works, 1839, eddji let and 
2nd — both edited by Mrs. Sh^ll^. A copy, with several pages 
missing, of the Preface, the Dedication, and Canto 1 of Laon^and 
Cythna is amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. For a fulh 
collation of this MS.%"ee Mr. 0. D. Locock’s Examination of the Shelley 
MSS, of the Bodleian Libraryt Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1903. Two 
MB. fragments from the Hunt papers are also extant : one (twenty- 
four lines) in the possession of Mr.^W. M. Rossetti, another (IX. 
xxiii. 9 — ttit- 6) in that of Mr. H. Buxton Forman, C.B. See HiPie 
Shelley Libra/ry, pp. ^^>86, for an account of the copy of Laon upon 
which Shelley worked in revising for publication.] 
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PREFACE 


The Pfiem which I now present 
i-o the woilc* IS an attempt fioin 
which I scai‘<iely dare to expect 
success, and in which a writer of 
established fame might fail with- 
out disgrace. It is an experiment* 
on the temper of the public mind, < 
as to how far a thirst for a happier 
condition of moral and politick 
society survives, among the en- 
lightened and refined, ^he tempests 
which have shaken the age in 
which we live. I have sojlght to 
enlist the harmony of metrical 
language, the ethereal combina- 
tions of the fancy, the rapid and 
subtle transitions of human pas- 
sion, all those elements which 
essentially compose a Poem, m 
the cause of a liberal and compre- 
hensive morality ; and in the vi*jw 
of kiftdling within the bosoms of 
my readers a virtuous enthusiasm 
for those doctrines of liberty and 
justice, that faitfi and hope in 
somettiing good, which neither 
violence nor misrepresentation nor 
pi-ejudice can ever totally extin- 
guish among mankind. 

For this purpose I have chosen 
a story of human passion m its 
most universal character, diversi- 
fied with moving and romantic 
adventures, and appealing, in con- 
tempt of all artificial opinions or 
institutions, to the commonVsym- 
athios of evf*ry human b^ast. 
have made no attempt i o recom- 
mend the motives which I would 
Buhstiluto for those at present* 
governing mankind, by methodiciil 
and systematic argument. I would 
only awaken the feelings, so that 
the reader should see the beauty 
of true virtue, and be incited lo 
thjose inquiries which have led 
to my moral and political creed, 
and that of some of the sublimest 


intelleSts in the world. The Poem 
therefore (with the exception of 
the first canto, which is purely 
introductory) is narrative, not# 
didactic. It is a succession of 
pictures illustrating the growth 
► and progi^ss of individual mind 
•aspiring after excellence, and de- 
voted to the love of mankind ; its 
influence in refining and»making 
uro the most daring and uncom- 
lon impulses of the iiitagination, 
the understanding, and the senses ; 
its impatience at ‘ all the oppres- 
sions which are done under the 
sun*; its tendency to awaken 
public hope, and to enlighten and 
improve mankind; the rapid efiects 
of the application of that tendency , 
the awakening of •an immense 
nation from their slavery and* 
degradation to a true sens# of 
moral dignity and freedom ; the 
bloodless dethronement of their 
oppressors, and the unveiling of 
the religious frauds by which they 
had been ieluded into submis- 
sion; the tranquillity of success- 
ful patriotism, and the universal 
toleration and benevolence of true 
philanthropy ; the treachery and 
barbarity of hired soldiers ; vice 
n^t the object of punishment and 
hatred, but kindness and pity ; 
the faithleSiness o#«tyrants ; the 
confederacy of trie Ruleis of the 
Werld, and the restoration of the 
expelled Dy natty by foreign arms; 
the massacre and extermination 
of the Patriots, and the victory 
of established power ; the conse- 
quences of legitimate despotism, 
— ctvil war, famine, plague, super- 
stitkon, and an utter extinotibn 
of the •domestic affections; the 
judicial murder of the advocates 
of Liberty; the temporary triumph 
of oppression, that secure earnest 
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of its ^al and inevitable fall ; the 
transiint nature qf ignoranc^ and 
error, and the eternity o£i genius 
and virtue. Such is the se^es of 
delineations of which the Poem 
consists. And, if the lofty passions 
with which it has been my scope 
to distinguish this story shall not 
excite in the reader a generous 
impulse, an ardent thiritt for ex> 
cellence, an interest profound and 
strong such as belongs to no 
meaner desires, let not the failure 
be imputed to a natural unfitness 
for human* sympathy in these 
subhme and animating themes. 
It IS the business of the Poet to 
communicate to others the pleasure 
and the enthusiasm ansing out 
of those images and feelings in 
the vivid presence of which within 
his own mind consists at once 
his inspiration* and his reward. 
•The panic which,* like an epi- 
demi<4 transport, seized upon all 
classes of men during the excesses 
consequent upon the F rench Revo- 
lution, is gradually giving place 
to sanity. It has ceasea to be 
believed that whole generations of 
mankind ought to consign them- 
selves to a hopeless inheritance 
of ignorance and misery, because 
a nation of men who had been 
dupes and slaves for centuries 
were incapable of conducting 
themselves with the wisdom and 
tranquilhty of ire^men%o soon aa 
some of their fetters were partially 
loosened. That their conduct 
could not have beet marked by 
any other characters than ferocity 
and thoughtlessness is the his- 
torical fact from which hberty 
derives all its recomnfbhdations, 
and falseUbod the worst features 
of its deformity. There is a reflux 
in the Ude of human thingserhich 
bears the shipwrecked hopes of 
men into a secure havefl after the 
storms are past. Methinks, those 


who now live have survived an 
age of despair. 

The French Revolution may be 
considered as one of thosi mani- 
festations of a general state of 
feeling among civilised mankind 
produced by a defect of corre- 
spondence between the knowledge 
eaisting society and the im- 
provement or gradual abolition of 
political institutions. The year 
IT'dS may be assumed as the epoch 
of one of the most important crises 
produced by*this feehng. The 
sympathies connected with that 
event eiftendcd to every bosom. 
The most generous and amiable 
natures were those which parti- 
cipated the most extensively in 
these sympathies. But such a 
degree of uumingled good was 
expected as it was impossible to 
realise. If the Revolution had 
beq» in every respect prosperous, 
then misrule and superstition 
would lose half thoir claims to 
our abhorrence, as fetters which 
the captive can unlock with the 
slightest motion of Ins fingers, •and 
which do not eat with poisonous 
rust into the soul. The revidsion* 
occasioned by the atrocities of the 
demagogues, and the re-establish- 
ment of successive tyrannies in 
France, was terrible, and felt 
in the remotest comer of the 
civilised world. Could they listen 
to the plea of reason who had 
groaueH under the calamiiies of 
a socidl state accoading^to the 
provisions of which one msA riots 
in luxury whilst another famishes 
f3r want of bread ? Can he who 
the.day befoi^ was a trampled 
slave suddenly become liberal- 
minded, forbearing, and indepen- 
dent? This is the oonsequence 
of t!he habits of a state of society 
to be produced by resolute perseg 
verance and indefatigable nope, 
and long-suffering and long-be- 
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lieving courage, and the systematic 
efforts of generations of men of 
intellect and virtue. Such is the 
^ lesson ^hich experience teaches 
now. But, on the first reverses 
of hope in the progress of French 
liberty, the sanguine eagerness 
for good overleaped the solution 
of these questions, and for a tinre 
extinguished itself in the unex^ 
pectedness of their result. Thus, 
many of the most ardent rfhd 
tender-hearted of the worshippers 
of public good have^been morally 
ruined by what a partial glimpse 
of the events they depjored ap- 
peared to show as the melancholy 
desolation of all their cherished 
hopes. Hence gloom and misan- 
thropy have become the character- 
istics of the age in which we live, 
the solace of a disappointment 
that unconsciously finds relief only 
in the wilful exaggeration of its 
owfl despair. This influence has 
tainted the literature ot the age 
with the hopolesgness of the minds 
from which it flows. Metaphysics 
and Inquiries into moral and poli- 
tical science, have become little 
•felse than vain attempts to re- 
vive exploded superstitions, or 
sophisms like those * of Mr. 
Malthus, calculated to lull the 
oppressors of mankind into a 

^ I ought to except SirW. Druin- 
mond’a Academical Queshonsx a vol- 
ume df^very acute and pWerful 
metaphysicaltcnticism. • 

^ lt «8 remarkable, as a symptom 
of the levival of public hope, that 
Malthus has assigned, in tlfh 
later editions of liis work, an in- 
definite dominion to moral restraint 
over the principle of population. 
This concession answers all the 
inferences from his doctrine jan- 
favourable to human improvement, 
and reduces the ^asay on Population 
to a commentator illustrative of the 
unanswerableness of PolihcalJuatioo, 


security of everlasting triumph. 
Our yrorks of Action and poetry 
have been overshadowed by the 
same^infectious gloom. But man- 
kind appear to me to be emerging 
from their trance. I am aware, 
mothiiiks, of a slow, gradual, silent 
cnange. In that belief I have 
composed the following Poem. 

I do nftt presume tq enter into 
competition with our greatest 
contemporary Poets. Yet I am 
unwilling to tread in theffootsteps 
of any who have preceded me. 
I have sought to avoid the imita- 
tion of any style of language or 
versification peculiar to the ori- 
ginal minds of which it is the 
character ; designing that, even 
if what I have produced be worth- 
less, it should still be properly 
my own. Nor have I permitted 
any system relating to mere words 
to divert tlfb attention of the 
reader, from whatever interest I 
may have succeeded in creating, 
to my own ingenuity m contriving 
to disgust them according to the 
rules 01 criticism. I have simply 
clothed my thoughts in what ap- 
peared to me the most obvious and 
appropriate language, A person 
familiar with nature, and with 
the most celebrated productions 
of the human mind, can scarcely 
§n in following the instinct, with 
respect to selection of language, 
produced ^y thah^amiliarity. 

There is an eauoationppeculiarly 
fitted for a Poet, without which 
genius and dbnsibility can hardly 
fill the circle of their capacities. 
No education, indeed, can entitle 
to this appellation a dull and 
unobservant mind, or one, though 
neither dull nor unobservant, in 
which the channels of comnlkini- 
catioiF between thought and ex- 
pression have been obstructed or 
closed, flow far it is my fortune 
to belong to either of the latter 
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classes I cannot know, I aspire 
to be\ something better. The 
circumstances of my a^oidental 
education have been favoifrable 
to this ambition. I have been 
familiar from boyhood with moun- 
tains and lakes and the sea, and 
the solitude of forests : Daiigd!-, 
which sports upon the brink of 
precipices, has been my playmate. 
I have trodden the glaciers ofc 
the Alps, and lived under the 
eye of M<*nt Blanc I have been 
a wanderer among distant fields. 
I have sailed down mighty rivers, 
and seen the sun lise and set, 
and the stars come forth, w’hilst 
I have sailed night and day down 
a rapid streto among mountains. 
I have seen populous cities, and 
have watched the passions which 
rise and spiead, and sink and 
change, amongst assembled multi- 
tifdes of men. I have seen the 
theatiip of the more visible ravages 
of tyranny and war; cities and 
villages reduced to scattered groups 
of black and roofless houses, and 
the naked inhabitants sittSig fam- 
ished upon their desolated thresh- 
olds. I have conversed with living 
men of genius. The poetry of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and 
modem Italy, and our own 
country, has been to me, like 
external nature, a passion an(^ 
an enjoyment. Such are the 
sources fi*om wjiich th^materials 
for the imagery of%y Poem have 
been drawn. I have considered 
Poetry in its most comprehensive 
sense ; and have read the Poets 
and the Historians and the Meta- 
physicians^ whose writings have 

Mn thif sense there may he 
Bucl^ a thing as perfectibility in 
w^orks of fiction, notwithstanding 
the concession often made the 
advocates of human impjrovement, 
that perfectibility is a term applic- 
able only to science. 


been accessible to me, and have 
looked upon the beautiful and 
majestic scenery of the earth, as 
common sources of those etements 
which it is the provij^ce of the * 
Poet to embody airtl combine. 
Yet the experience and the feel- 
ings to which I refer do not m 
themselves constitute men Poets, 
hut only prepares them to be the 
auditors of those who are. How 
fai^ I shall be found to possess 
that more essential attribute of 
Poetry, the jiower of awakening 
m others sensations like those 
which aiTjraate my own bosom, is 
that which, to speak sincerely, 

I know not ; and which, with an 
acquiescent and contented spiiit, 

I expect to be taught by the 
effect which I shall produce upon 
those whom I now address. 

I have avoided, as I have said 
before, the imitation of any con- 
temporary style. But there nftist 
be a resemblance, which does 
not depend upon thair own will, 
between all the* writers of any 
particular age. They cannot es- 
cape from subjection to a common 
influence which arises out of an* 
infinite combination of circum- 
stances belonging to the times in 
which they live ; tliough each is 
in a degree the author of the very 
influence by which his being is 
thus pervaded. Thus, the tragic 
poets of the age of Pericles ; the 
Italianfrevivers of ancienUlearn- 
ing ; those mighty «inlefiects of 
our own country that succeeded 
the Reformation, the translators of 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
the ^dramatistif of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and Lord Bacon * ; the 
colder spirits of the interval that 
succeeded ; — all resemble each 
othdr, and difler from every other 
in their several classes. In thii^ 

’ Milton stands iflone in the age 
which he illumined. 
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view of things, Ford can no more 
be called tJie imitator of Shake- 
speare than Shakespeare the imi- 
tator of Ford. There wore perhaps 
^ few other , points of reseinblahoe 
between th^se two men than that 
which the universal and inevitable 
influence of their age pioduced. 
And this IS an influet^oe whith 
neither the meanest scribbler noi 
the sublimest genius of any era- 
can escape ; and which I have Eot 
attempted Jo escape. 

1 have adopted ^>he stanza of 
Spenser (a measure inexpressibly 
beautiful), not becauseT I con- 
sider it a finer model of poetical 
harmony than the blank verse 
of Shakespeare and Milton, but 
because m the latter there is no 
shelter for mediocrity ; you must 
either succeed or fail. This per- 
haps an aspiring spirit should 
desme. But I was enticed^ also 
by*tlie brilliancy and magnificence 
of sound which a n\ind that 
has been nc unshed upon musical 
thoughts can pioduce by a just 
and’ harmonious arrangement of 
the pauses of this measure. Yet 
•'thero will be found some instances 
where I have completely failed 
in this attempt; and one, which 
I here request the reader to 
consider as an erratum, where 
there is left, most inadvertently, 
an alexandrine in the middle of 
a stanza. 

But* in this as in ever^ other 
respect'll har'o written fearlessly. 
It is^the misfortune of this age 
that its Writers, too thoughtless 
immortahty, ai’e exquisitely 
sensible to temperary prai^p or 
blame. They write with the fear 
of Reviews before their eyes. 
This system of criticism sprang 
up in that torpid interval When 
poetry was not. Poetry, and the 
art which professes to regulate 
and limit its powers, cannot sub- 


sist together. Longinus could 
not have been the conteii^orary 
of iToiiiejf, nor Boileau of Iloraoe. 
Yet ^his species of criticism never 
presumed to assert an under^ 
standing of its own : it has always, 
unlike true science, followed, nob 
pfeceded, the opinion of mankind, 
and would even now bribe with 
worthless adulation some of our 
^catest Poets to impo^ gratuicous 
fellers on their own imaginations, 
and become unconscious accom- 
plices in the daily murder of all 
' genius either not so» aspiring or 
not so fot lunate as their own. 
I have sought therefore to write, 
as I believe tliat Homer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, wrote, with au 
utter disiegard of anonymous cen- 
sure. 1 am certain that calumny 
and misiepresentation, though it 
may move me to qpm passion, can- 
not disturb (.my peace. I sh^ll 
understand the expressive ^ileiice 
of those sagacious enemies who 
dare not ti ust themselves to speak, 
I shall endeavour to extract, from 
the mnfst of insult and contempt 
and maledictions, those admoni- 
tions which may tend correct 
whatever imperfections such cen- 
surers may discover in this my 
first serious appeal to the Public. 
If certain Critics were as clear- 
sighted as they are malignant, 
how great would be the benefit 
to be derived fro^ their virulent 
writings I As'^it is, I {ear I shall 
be malicious enough to be amused 
with their paliiy tricks and lame 
invectives. Should the Public 
judge that my composition is 
worthless, I shall indeed bow 
before tl]^ tribunal from which 
Milton received his ' crown of 
immortality ; and shall seek to 
gather, if I live, strength from 
that defeat, which may nerve me 
to some rifew enterprise of thought 
which may not be worthless. I 
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cfinnol conceive that Lucretius, 
when 'he meditaied that poem 
whose doctrines are yettlfe basis 
of our metaphysical knowledge, 
and whose eloquence has been 
the wonder of mankind, wrote 
ih awe of such censure as tj^e 
hired sophists of the impure and 
superstitious noblemen of Rome 
mK^ht affix to what he should 
produce. It was at the period 
when Greece was led captive, and 
Asia maie tribut-ary to the Re- 
public, fast verging itself to slavery 
and rum, *that a multitude of 
Syrian captives, bigoted to the 
worship of their obscene Ashta- 
roth, and the unworthy successois 
of Socrates and Zeno, found there 
a precarious subsistence by ad- 
ministering, under the name of 
freedmen, to the vices and vanities 
of the great. "Kiese wretched men 
were skilled to pleacf, with a super- 
ficial^iut plausible set of sophisms, 
in favour of that contempt for 
virtue which is the portion of 
slaves, and that faith ^n por- 
tents, the most fatal, substitute 
for benevolence in the imagina- 
tions of men, which, arising from 
the enslaved communities of the 
East, then first began to over- 
whelm the western nations in its 
stream. Were these the kind of 
men whose disapprobation the 
wise and lofty-minded Lucretius 
should have**t€^ardJ!i with a 
salutary hwef The latest and 
perhaps the meanest of those 
who follow in his footsteps would 
disdain to hold life on such* 
conditions. 

The Poem now presented to the 
Public ojjcupied little*more than 
FIX months in the composition. 
ThSt period has been devoted to 
the task with unremitting Ardour 


and enthusiasm. I have exercised 
a watchful and earnest criticism 
on my work as it grew under my 
hands. I would willingly have 
sent it forth to the rorld with 
that perfection which^ong labour 
and revision is said to bestow. 
But I found that, if I should gam 
sSmethini; m exactness by this 
Inethod, I might lose much of the 
newness and energy of imagery 
an^ language as it flowed fresh 
from my mind. An^, although 
the meie composition occupied 
no more than six months, the 
though t4thus arranged were slowly 
gathered in as many years. 

I trust that the reader will care- 
fully distinguish between those 
opinions which have a dramatic 
propriety m reference to the 
characters which they are designed 
to elucidate, and such as are 
properly my own. The erroneous 
and degrading idea which ftien 
have conceived of a Supreme 
Being, for ins^nce^ is spoken 
against, but not the Supreme 
Being itself. The belief which 
some superstitious persons whom 
I have brought upon the stag# 
entertain of the Deity, as injurious 
to the character of his benevo- 
lence, is widely different from my 
own. In recommending also a 
great and important change in 
the spirit which animates the 
social institutions of mankind, I 
have Avoided all flattery to those 
violeift and malignant passions of 
our nature which are ever^on the 
watch to mingle with and to alloy 
the most beneficial innovations. 
There is no* quarter given to , 
Revenge, or Envy, or Prejudice. 
Love is celebrated everywhere as 
the sole law which should govern 
the moral world. 
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DEDICATION / 

There is no danger to a man, knows 
What life and dojth is: theie'a not any law 
♦^Fxceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law. — Chapman. 

TO MARY — 

li 

I 

So now my summer task is ended, Mary, 

And I return to the^, mine own heait’s home 
As to- his Queen some victor Knight of Faciy, 

Earning bi'ight spoils for her enchanted dome ; 

Nor thou disdain, that ere my fame become " 5 

A star among the stArs of moital night. 

If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom, 

Its doubtful promise thus I would unite 
With thy beloved name, thou Child of love and 'light. 

II 

The toil which stole from thee so many an hour, lo 
Is ended, —and the fruit is at thy feet ! 

No longer where the .woods to frame aobowcr “ 

a With interlaci^d branches mix and nieet, < 

Or where with sound like many voices Kswect, 

Waterfalls leap among wild islands green, 15 

Which framed for my lone boat a lone retreat 
Of moss-grown trees and weeds, sliall I be seen : 

But beside thee, where still my heart has ever been. 

Ill 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear Friend, when first 
The clouds which wiap this world from youth did pass. 20 
I do remember well the hour which burst 
Mv spirit’s sleim : a fresh May-dawn it was, 

When I walked foi-th upoi^ the glittering grass, 

And wept, I knew not why; until there rose 
From the near sdioolroom, voices, that^aliis! 25 

W^ie but one echoTrom a world of woes— ® 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants ajid of foes. 

W 

• And then I clasped my liands and looked around— 

-“But none was neajr to mock my streaming eyes. 

Which poured their warm drops on th8 sunny ground— 30 
without shame, I snakes— -‘I will be wise,* 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies • 

Such power, for I groVfr weary to#behold^ 

The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check.^ I then ^controlled 35 

My tears, my keart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 
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And from that hour, did I '\^th earnest thought 
Heap knowledge 'from forbidden mines of loie, 

Yet nothing that m^ tyrants knew or taught • 

I cared to learn, but from that secret stoie • 40* 

Wrought linked armour for my soul, befoio® 

It might walk forth to^war among mankind ; 

Thus power and hopeVere strengthened more and more 
Within me, till there came «pon n^ mind 
A sense of lonelindbs, a thirsts with which I pined, 45 

• 

VI • 

Ala% that love should be a blight and snare • 

To jihose who seek all empathies in tone !— 

Such once I sought in vain; then^black despair, 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone 50 
Yet never found I one not false to me, 

Har^ hearts, and cold, like weights of icy stone 
Which crushed and withered mine, that could not be 
Aught but a lifeless clod, until revived by thee. 

• VII 

Thou Friend,* whose presence on my wintry heait 55 
• Fell, like bright Spring upon some herbless plain; ** 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wort 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal^chain 
Of Custom thou didst burst and rend m twain, 

And walked as. free as light the clouds among, • 60 

Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung • 

To meet thee from the woes which had begiit it long I 

VIII 

No more alone through the world’s wilderness, 

Although I trod the paths of high intent, 65 

I journeyed now: no more companionless, 

Whei^ S€klitiiae is like despair, I went. — 

Hiere is the wisdom of a sterrf content , • 

When Poveij;y can blight the juSt and good,* 

When Infamy dares mock the innocent, • 70 

And cherished friends tufn^with the multitude 
To trample ; this was ours, and we unshaken stood ! • 

• . 

^ Now has descended a Serenor hour, 

And with inconstant foi*tung, friends return ; 

Though suffering Waves the knowledge and the power 75 
Wliich says :i-Let scorn be not repaid with scorn. • 
And from thy side two gentle babes are •born 

54 cl<ag ei. 1818. See notes at end, « 
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To fill our home with smiles, and thus are we . 

Most fortunate beneath life s beaming morn ; ! 

And these delights, and thou, have been to me So 

The ‘parents of the Song I consecrate to thee. 

' X 

Is it, that now my inexperienced fingers 
But strike the prelude of a loftier strain? » 

Or, must the lym on which my spirit lingers 
Soon pause in f^Ilence, 'ne’er to sound again, 85 

Though it might shake The Anarch Custom’s reign, 

And charm the minds of men to Truth’s own sway 
Holier than was Amphion’s? I would fain 
Reply an hope— but I am worn away, 

And Death and*'Love are yet, contending for thei^ prey. 90 

XI 

And what art tho'u? I know, but dare not speak: 

Time may interpret to his silent years. 

Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek, 

And in the light thine ample forehead wears, 

And in ihy sweetest smiles, and in thy tears, 95 

And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy 
Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears : 

And through thine eyps. even in thy soul I see « 

A lamp of vestal fire burning internally, ^ 

XII 

They say tjiat thou wert lovely from thv birth, 100 
Of glorious parents, thou aspiring; Child. 

4 wonder not— for One then left this earth 
WJiose life was like a setting planet mild, 

* Which clothed thee in the radiance undefiled 

Of its departing glory; still her fame 105 

Shines on thoe, through the tempests dark and wild 
Which shake those latter days; and thou canst claim 
The shelter, from thy Sire, of an immortal name. 

XIII* 

One voice came forth from many a n^ighty §pirit, 

Which was the ecjho of three thousand 5^ears; 110 
Afid the tumultuous^ world stood mute to hear it* 

As softie lone man who in a desert h^rs 
The music of his home unwonted fears 
Fell on the pale oppressors of our race, 

• And Faith, ^ and Custom, and low-thoughted cares, 115 
Like thunder-stricken dragons, for a space 
Loft the tom human heart, the^ food and dwelling place, 

XIV , ^ 

Truth’s deathless voice •pauses amejng mankind I 
If there must be no response to my cry— 

* If men mpst rise and stamp with fuiy blind 120 

On his pure name who loves them,— thou and I, 

* Sweet fiiend! can look from our tranquillity 
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Like lamps into the worlifs tempestuous night,— 

\ Two tranquil stars, while clouas are passing by 
which wrap them from the foundering.seamairs sight, 125 
That burn from year to year with unextinguished light. 


CANTO I 

I • • 

When the last hope of traiifpled France had failed 
Like a brief dream of hnienjaining glory, 

From visions of despair I rose, and scaletl 
The peak of an a^real promontory, • 130 

W]\ose cavemed base w^jbh the vexed %urge was hoary ; 
And saw the golden dawn break fo^-th, antf waken 
Each cloud, and every wave:— but transitory 
The calm: for sudden, the firm eaith was shaken, 

As if by the last wreck its frame were overtaken. 135 

II 

So as I stood, one blast of muttering thunder 
Burst in far peals along the waveless deep, 

When, ^thering fast, around, above, and under, 

Long trains of tremulous inist began to creep, 

• Until their complicating lines did steep *140 

The orient sun in shadow :— not a sound 
Was heard ; one horrible repose did keep • 

The forests and the floods, and all around 
Darkness more dr^aa than night was poured upon the grc/Und. 

III • 

Hark ! 'tis the rushing of a wind that sweeps i ^ 5 

Eaiih and the ocean. See! the lightnings yawn 
Deluging Heaven with fire, and the lashed deeps 
Glitter and boil beneath ; it rages on. 

One mighty stream, wjbiiiwind and waves upthrown, 
Lightning, and hail, and darkness edd3dng by. 150 

There ^ p pa«se— the sea-birds, that were gone 
Into their caves to shriek, come forth, to spy • 

What calm has fall’n on earth, whfit light is in tli 5 sky. 

• 

For. where the iri'esistible ^orm had cloven , 

That fearful darkness, the blue sky was seen 155 

Fretted with nmny a fair cloud interwoven 
Mbst delicately, and the ocean green, 

® Beneath that opening spot of blue serene, 

Quivered like burning emerald?: calm was spread 
On all below ; but far on high, between 160 

Eai-th and the flpper air, the vast clouds fled, 

Countless and swiit as leaves on autumn’s tempest shed. 

• . c 3 . • 
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V 

For over, as the war becaipe more fierce ^ ^ ‘ 

Between tlie whirlwinds and the lack on high, 

Thlit spot grew more serene: bltle light did pierce 165 
The woof of those white clouds, which seem to lie 
Far,'‘deep, and motionless; while through the sky 
The pallid semicircle of the mcx)n , 

Passed on, in slow and moving majesty ; 

Its upper horn aiyayed ki mists, which soon 170 

But slowly fled, like dew beneath the' beams of upon. 


I could not choose but gaze; a fascination ' 

Dwelt in that moon, am^.sky, and clouds, wliich drew 
My fancy thither, and in expectation 
Of what I knew not, I remained : —the hue 175 

Of the white moon, amid that heaven so blue, 

Suddenly stained with shadow did appear ; 

A speck, a cloud, a shape, approaching grew,' 

Like a great ship in the sun’s sinking sphere 
Beheld afar at sea, and swift it came anear. 180 

VII 

,iEv6n like a bark, which from a chasm of mountains, ^ 
Dark, vast, and overhanging, on a river * 

Which^,there collects the strength of all its fountains, 
Comes forth, whilst with the speed its frame doth quiver, 

, Sails, oans, and stream, tending to one endeavour; 185 
So, from that chasm of light a winged Form 
On all the winds of heaven approaching ever 
Floated, dilating as it came: the storm 
Puisued it with fierce blasts, and lightnings swift and warm. 

VIII 

A course precipitous, of dizzy speed, 190 

Suspending thought and breath ; a monstrous sight I 
For in the air do I behold indeed 
An Eagle and a Serpent wi-eathed in fight*: — 

And now relaxing its impetuous flight. 

Before the aSreal lock on which I stoo^, 195 

The Eagle, hovering, wheeled to left and right, 

^ And hung with lingering wings over the flood, 

And startled with its yells the wide aii’^s solitude. 

IX • • 

A shaft of light upon its wings descended, * 

And every golden feWher gleamed therein— a 00 

Feather and scale, inextricably blended. 

The SespenPs mailed and many-colbured skin 
Shone thixmgh the plumes its coils were twined within 
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By many a swoln and knotted fold, and high 
lAnd far, ^he neck, ^receding lithe and thin, 205 

Sustained a crested- Bead, which warily 
Shifted and glanced b^ore the Eagle’s steadfast eve.* 

X 

Around, around, in ceaseless circles wheeling 
With clang of wings <ind scream, the Eagle sailed 
Incessantly— sometimes on h^h concealing 210 

Its lessening oijbs, sometiq^ies as iT it faued, 

Drooped through the aij ; and still it shrieked and wailed, 
And casting back its eager hej^d, with beak 
Ajid talon unremittingly assailed 
The wreathed Serpent, who did ever seek • 215 

Upon his enemy’s heart a mortal wound to wreak. 

XI 

What life, what power, was kindled and arose 
Within the sphere of that appalling fiayl 
For, ffom tlie encounter of those wondrous foes, 

A vapour like the sea’s suspended spray 220 

Hung gathered : in the void air, far away, 

Floated the shattered plumes ; bright scales did leap, 
Where*’er the Eagle’s talons made their way, 

• lake sparks iftto the darkness ;-r as they sweep. 

Blood stains the snowy foam of the tumultuous deep. •*225 

xn 

Swift chances in that combat— many a ebook, * 

And many a change, a dark and wild tui’moil ; , 

Sometimes the Snake around his enemy’s neck 
Locked in stiff rings his adamantine coil, , 

Until the Eagle, faint with pain and toil, 230 

Remitted his strong flight, and near the sea 
Languidly fluttered, hopeless so to foil 
His adversary, who then rcaied on high 
His red and burning crest, ^ radiant with victory. 

XIII 

Then on^lth^ wlfite edge of the burstinjg surge, 235 

Wliere they had sunk together, would the Snalje* 

Eelax his suffocating grasp, and i^bourge • 

The wind i^ith his wil(f writhing ; for to break • 

That chain of torment, fh^ vast oird w^ould shake 
The strength of his unconquerable wings aHo 

As in despair, and with nis sinewy ndbk, 

Dissplve in sudaen shock those linked rings, 

Then soar— as swift as sifloke from a volcano springs. 

^ * XIV • 

Wile baffled wile, and strength encountered strength, 

Thus long, biA unprevailing the event , aft 

Of that portentous fight appeared at length : 
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Until the lamp of day was almost spent 
It had enduied, when lifeless, stark, an^ rent, / 
Hung high that mighty Serpen t^ and at last 
Fell to the sea, wnile o'er the Vontinent, 250 

With- clang of wings and scream the Eagle passed, 
Heavily- home away on the exhausted blast. 

XV 

And with it fled ^^ihe tempest, so that ocean 
And earth and sky shofte through' the atmosphere - 
Only, 'twas stiiuige to see the rod commotion 255 

Of waves like mountains o'er the sinking splieie 
Of sjinset sweep, and their fierce roar to hear 
Amid the calm: down the^steep path I wound 
To the sea-shore— the evening was most clear' 

And beautiful, an/l there the sea I found 260 

Calm as a cradled child in dreamless slumber bound. 

XVI 

There was a Woman, beautiful as morning. 

Sitting beneath the rocks, upon the sand 
Of the waste sea— fair as one flower adorning 
An icy wilderness— each delicate hand ‘ 265 

Lay crossed upon htr bosom, and the ‘band 
* Of her dark hair had fall'n, and so she sate * 

Looking upon the waves; on the baie stiaiid 
Upon ttie sea-maik a small boat did wait, 

F.iu’ as herself, like Love by Hope le/t desolate, 270 

• 

XVII 

It seemed that this fair Shape had looked upon 
That unimaginable fight, and now 
That her sweet eyes wore weary ot the sun, 

As brightly it illustrated her woe ; 

For in the tears which silently to flow 275 

Paused not, its lustre hung:* she watching a5’o 
The foam-wreaths which the faint Vdo wo,\o below 
Upon the spangled sands, groaned heavily* ^ 

And after^eveiy groai\ looked up over the sea. 

r <3 

xvpri 

^ And when she saw the bounded Serpent make 280 

His path bi^tween the waves, her lips grew pale, 

Pju’ted, and quivered : ‘ the teais ceasod to break 
From her immovable eyes ; «uo voice of wail ' 

Escaped her; but she rose, q^id on the gale 
L<msening her star-bright robe an^ shadowy hair 285 
« mi forth lier voice; the caverns of the vale 

That o|^r^ed to the ocean, caught it Mi ore, 

And fllled with silver sounds the overflowing air. 
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XIX 

Sfie spake in langua^ whose strange melody 
Might not belong earth. I heard,' alone, ^ 290 

What made its music more melodious be, 

The pity and the love of every tone ; • 

But to the Snake those accents sweet were known 
Ills native tongue and hers; nor did he beat 
The hoar spray idly then, but winding on 295 

Through the green shadows df the Heaves that meet 
Near to. the shore, did pause Ifeside her snowy feet. 

^ . XX * 

Then on the sands the Woman sate again, • 

An(J,wept and clasped h^r hands, ancPall between, 
Eenewod the unintelligible strain . 300 

Of her melodious voice and eloquent mien ; 

And she unveiled her bosom, and the green 
And glancing shadows of the sea did play 
O’er its marmoreal depth:— one moment seen, 

For ere the next, the Serpent did obey 305 

Her voice, and, coiled in rest, in her embrace it lay. 

XXI 

Then she arose, and smiled on fne with eyes 
• Serene yet sorrowing, like that planet fair, 

While yet the daylight lingereth in the skies 
Which cleaves with arrowy beams the d.urk-rfid air, iio 
And said: ‘To giieve is wise, but the despair 
Was weak and wain which led thee here from sleep : * 
This shall thou know, and more, if thou dost dare 
With me and with this Serpent, o’er the deep, * 

A voyage divine and strange, companionship to keep.* 315 

XXII 

II or voice was like the wildest^ saddest tone, 

Yet sweet, of some lofed voice heard long ago. 

I wept. ‘ Shall*this hiir woman all alone, 

Over tne«sea with that fierce Serpent go? ^ 

His head is on her heart, and who can know • 320 

How soon h^mav devour his feeble prey?’— 

Such were my thoughts^ when the tide gan to floV ; 
And that strange boat like tiie moon’s shade did sway 
Amid reflected stars that in the waters laj:— • 

• « xxin 

• A boat of rare device, .which had no sail 325 

But its o^vn curv(fcd prow of^thin moonstone, 

Wrought like a web 01 texture fine and frail, ^ 

To catch thosft gentlest winds which are not known 
To breathe, but by the steady speed alone 
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With which it cleaves the sparkling sea ; and now . jjo 
We are embarked— the mountains hang , and frown 
Over the starry deep that gleams below, 

A vilst and dim expanse, as o’er the waves we go. 

XXIV 

And as we sailed, a strange and awful tale 
That Woman told, like such mysterious dream 335 
As makes the sli^mbererjs cheek with wonder pale ! 

’Twas midnight, and arpund, a shoreless stream, 

Wide ocean rolled, when tjiat majestic theme' 

Shrined in her heart found utterance, and she bent 
Her looks on mine ; those eyes a kindling beaia 340 
Of loVe divinji into my spirit sent. 

And ere her lips could move; made the air eloquent. 

XXV 

‘Speak not to me, but hear I Much shalt thou learn, 
Much must remain unthought, and more untpld, 

III the dark Future’s ever-flowing uin: 343 

Know then, that from the depth of ages old, 

Two Powers o’er mortal thin^ dominion hold 
Ruling the world with a divided lot. 

Immortal, all-pervading, manifold, 

Twin Genii, equal Gods— when life and Ihought 350 
S^irang forth, they hui’st the womb of inessential Nought. 

^ xxvx 

‘The earliest dweller of the world, alone, 

* Stood on the verge of chaos. Lol afar 
O’er the wide wild abyss two meteors shone, 

1 Sprung fiom the depth of its tempestuous jar; 355 
A blood-red Comet and the Morning Star 
Mingling their beams in combat— as he stood. 

All thoughts within his mind waged mutual war. 

In dreadful sympathy— when to the flood 
That fair Star fell, he turned a^nd shed his brother’s blood. 

XXVII ^ 

‘Thus evil triumphed, and the Spirit of 6\il^‘ 361 

One Power of mapy sliapes which none may know, 

One Shftpe of many names ; the Fiend ^id revel 
In victory, reigning o’er a world of woe, 

For the new race of man went to and fro, 365 

• Famished and homeless, loathed and loathing, wild, 

And hating good— foi his immortal £oe, 

He changed from starry shape, beauteous and mild, 

To a dire Snake, with man and oeast unreconciled, 

4 * 

^XXVIII , 

^ ‘The darkness lingering o’er the dawn of things, 370 
Was Evil’s breath and life; this mide him strong 
To soar aloft with overshadowing wings ; 
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. And the great Spirit of Good did creep among 
' The natieiis of migikind, and every tongue 
Cursed and blaspdien^ed him as he paSsed ; for none 375 
Knew good from evil, though their names were*hung 
In mockeiy o’er the fane where many a groan,# * 

As King, and Lord, and God, the conquering f’iend'^did own,— 


XXIX 

‘The Fiend, whqse name wa% LegiSn ; Death, Decay, 
Earthquake and Blight, ahd Want, and Madness pale. 
Winged and wan diseases, ai^ array 381 

Numerous as leaves that strew the autumnal gale ; 
roison, a snake in flowers, beneath the veil# 

Of food and miith hiding^his mortal h§ad ; 

And, without whom all these m^ght nought avail, 385 
Fear, llatred, Faith, and Tyranny, •who spread 
Those subtle nets which snare the living and the dead. 

4C 

XXX 

‘His spirit is their power, and they his slaves 
In air, and light, and thought, and language, dwell ; 
And keep their state from peaces to giaves, 39° 

In all resorts of men— invisible. 

But when, in ebon mirror, Nightmare fell 
xo tyrant or impostor bids them rise, 

Black-winged demon forms— whom, from the hell, 

Ilis reign and dwelling beneath nether skies,* 395 

He loosens to their* dark and blasting ministries. 

XXXI , 

'In the world’s youth his empire was as firm 
As its foundations . . . Soon the Spirit of Good, 

Though in the likeness of a loathsome worm, 

Sprang from the billows of the foimless flood, 400 
Which shrank and flod ; find with that Fiend of blood 
Eenewed the doubtful war . . . Thrones then first shook, 
And 4ai|h’s immense and trampled multitude 
In 4 iope on their own powei-s began to look, • 

And Fear, the demon pale, his sai 4 ;uine shrink foiUiook. 405 
• 

jftxxn 

‘Then Greece arose, and to*its bards and sages, , 

In dream, the golden-pinionjed Genii came, , 

E^en where tlley slept amid the night of ages, 

Steeping their hearts in the divinest flame 
• Which thy breath kindled, Power of holiest name I 410 
And oft in cycles «ince, wheil darkness gave 
New weapons to thy foe, their sunlike fame ^ 

Upon the combat shone— a light to save, • 

Like Paradise spread forth beyond the shadowy grave. 
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XXXIII ^ 

‘Such is this conflict— when mankind doth strive 415 
'^i 5 /lth its oppressors in a strife ,of blood, 

Or when free thoughts, hke lightnings, are alive, 

And in each bosom of the multitude 
Justfce and truth with Custom's hydra brood 
Wage silent war; when Pries^.s and Kirigs dissemble 4 2d 
In smiles or frowns their fierce disquietude, 

When round pure^ heart^‘a host of l^opes assemble, 

Tiie Snake and Eagle meet— \he^ world's foundations tremlfle ! 

^'xxxiv ^ 

* Thou ‘'hast beheld that fight— when to thy homo 

Thou dost rfeturn, steep not its hearth in tears ; 425 

Though thou may 'fit hear that earth is now become 
The tyrant’s gai*bage, which to his compeers, 

The vile reward of their dishonoured yeara. 

He will dividing give. — The victor Fiend, 

Omnipotent of yore, now q^uails, and fears 43 ° 

Ills triumph dearly won, which soon will lend 
An impulse swift and sure to his approaching end. 

XXXV 

JList, stranger, list, mine is an human form, « 

Like that thou wearest— touch me-shrink not now! 

My han/i thou feel’st is not a ghost’s, but warm 435 
With hu/nan blood.— 'Twas many years ago, 

* Since first my thirsting soul aspii*ed to know 
The secrets of this wondious world, when deep 

My heart was pierced with sympathy, for woe 
Which could not be mine own— and thought did k ep, 

In dream, unnatural watch beside an infant’s sleep. 4 41 

XXXVI 

‘Woe could not be mine own, since far from men 
I dwelt, a free and happy orphan child, 

By the sea-shoro, in a deep mountain-^len h 
A nd near the waves, and through the forests wvld, 445 
I foamed, tr» storm* and darkness reconciled ; 

F(v I was calm while tempest shook th(i sky ; 

But when the breathless heavens in beauty smiled, 

• 1 wept, sweet tears, yet tSo tumultuously 

I’or peace, and clasped m.y hands aloft in ecstasy. 450 

c 

xxxvir* 

‘ These wore forebodings of my*fate— before 
A woman’s heart beaf in my vii^in breast, 

, It had been nurtured in divinest lore : 

A dying*poet gave me books, and blessed 
With wild but holy talk the sweet unrest 

«v « 
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I{i which I watched him as he died away— 

A youth with hoauy hair —a fleeting guest 
Of our lone moufttayis : and this lore* did sway ^ 

My spirit like a storm, contending there alway. 

XXXVIII 

‘Thus the dark tale which history doth unfold 460 

I knew, but not, methinks^ as otliers know, 

For they weep ndt ; and Wisdom had unrolled 
The clouds which hido^the gulf of mortal woe,— 

To few can she^ that warning vision show— 

Foi* I loved all things with intense devotion; 465 

So that when Hope’s deep source in ^llest flow, 

Like Earthquake did upliff the stagnant ocean 
Of luiman thouglits— mine shook beneath the wide emotion. 

^ XXXIX 

‘When first the living blood through all these veins 
Kindled a thought in sense, great Fiance sprang forth, 
And seized, as if to break, the ponderous chains 47* 
Which bind in woe the nations of the earth. 

I saw, and .started from my cottage-hearth ; 

^nd to the clouds and waves ifl tameless gladness. 
Shrieked, till they caught immeasurable miith— *475 
And laughed in light and music : soon, sweet madness 
Was poured upon my heart, a soft and thrilling sadness, 

‘ Deep slumber fell on me my dreams were Are— * 
Soft and delightful thoughts did rest and hover 
Like shadows o^cr my brain ; and strange desire, 480 
The tempest of a passion, raging over 
My tranquil soul, its depths with light did cover,— 
Which passed * and calm, and darkness, sweeter far, 
Came— then 1 loved ; but not a human lover I 
For wheCi J roi^ from sleep, the Morning Star 485 

Shoncp through the woodbine-wreaths which round m^ case- 
ment wore. 

XLI 

‘ ’Twas like an eye which seemed to smile on me. 

I watched, till by the sun made pale, nt sank 
Un^er the billdws of the heaving sea ; 

But from its beams deep love my spirit drank, 490 
• And to my brain the boundless woild now shrank 
Into one thought~^ne image— yes, for ever ! 

Even like the day spring, poured on vapours dank, . 
The beams of tliat one Star did shoot and ^juiver 
Through my benighted mind— and were extinguished never. 
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XLII 

‘The day passed thus: at night, .methought in dreait 49^ 
4 shape of speechless beauty (]yid appear: 

It stood like light on a careering stream 
Of gulden clouds which shook the atmosphere ; 

A winged youth, his radiant brow did wear 500 

The Morning Star: a wild dissolving bliss • 

Over my frame he breathed, approaching near, 

And bent his eyel of kiildling tenderness 
Near mine, and on my lips^impressed a lingering kiss,— 

'XLIII ^ 

‘And Said: “A Spirit loves thee, mortal maiden, 505 
How wilt tnou prove thj^ worth?” Then joy, and sleep 
Together fled, my eoul was deeply laden, 

And to the shoi^ I went to muse and weep ; 

But as I moved, over my heart did creep 
A joy less soft, but more profound and strong , 510 

Than my sweet dream ; and it forbade to keep 
The path of the sea-shore : that Spirit's tongue 
Seemed whispering in my heart, and boro my steps along. 

^ xmv 

4* How, to that vast and peopled city led, ^ 

Which was a field of holy warfare then, * 515 

I walked among the dying and the dead, 

And shai^d in fearless deeds with evil men, 

• Calm as an angel in tlie dragon's •den— 

How I braved death for hberty and tfiith, 

And spurned at peace, and powen and fame— and when 
Those hopes had lost the glory 01 their youth, 521 

How sadly I returned—might move the hearer's ruth : 


XLV 

‘Warm tears throng fasti thp tale may not be said— 
Know then, that when this grief had been subdued, 

I was not left, like others, cold and dead; ^ 525 

The Spirit whom I loved, in solitude ^ * 

Silstaiued his child: the tempest-shaken wood, 

The waves, the fountains, and the hush«of night— 

These were his voice, andi well I understood 
• His smile divine, when tlie calm sea wiis bright 530 
With silent stars, and Heaven was breathless with delight, 

t 

XLVI • 

‘In lonely glens, amid the roa» of rivers, » 

When the dim nightS were moonless, have I known 
f which no tongue can tell; my pale lip quivers 

When thought revisits them:— kno^ thou alone, 533 
That after many wondrous yeara were flown, 
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1 was awakened by a shriek of woe ; 

^ And ove» me a mystic robe was thrown, 

By viewless hands, and a bright Star ’did glow 
Before my steps— the Snake then met his mortal foS/ 

XLVII ^ 

‘Thou fearest not then the Serpent on thy heait?' 

‘ Fear it 1 ’ she said, \fith brief and passionate cry, 

And spake no more: that silence maae me start — 

I looked, and We were sailing pleasantly, 

Swift as a cloud betw/?en the sea and sky; 545 

Beneath the rising moon seen far away, 

Mountains of ice, like sapphire, piled on high, 
Hemming the horizon round, in silenc^ lay * 

On the* still waters— these We did approach alway. 

XLVIII • 

And swift and swifter grew the vesseFs motion, 55° 
So ihat a dizzy trance fell on my brain— 

Wild music woke me: we had passed the ocean 
Which girds the pole. Nature’s remotest reign — 

And we glode fast o’er a pellucid plain 
Of waters, azure with the noontide day. 555 

Ethereal nxountains shone around— a Fane 
Stood in the midst, girt by ^een isles which lay 
Oh the blue sunny deep, resplendent .fai* away, * 

XLIX • 

It was a Temple, such as mortal hand * 

Has never bijilf, nor ecstasy, nor dream •560 

Beared in the cities of enchanted land ; 

'Twas likest Heaven, ere yet day’s purple stream 
Ebbs o’er the western forest, while the gleam 
Of the unrisen moon among the clouds 
Is gathering— when with many a golden beam 565 
The thronging constellations rush in crowds. 

Paving with fire the sky and the marmoreal fioods. 

Like w]Sat*may be conceived of this vast dome, ^ 

When from the depths which tl^piight can seldom pierce 
Genius beholds it rise, his native home, * .570 

Girt by the deserts of (jlie Universe ; 

Yet, nor in painting’s hgkt, or mightier verse, 

Or sculpture’s marble language, can invest • 

That shape t(> moital sense— such glooms immerse 
That incommunicable q^ght, and rest 575 

Upon the labouring brain and ovei burdened breast. 

t LI • 

Winding amony the lawny islands fair, 

Whose blosmy forests starred the shadowy deep, 

The wingless boat paused where an ivory stair 
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Its fretwork in the crystal sea did steep, ^ 580 

Encircling that vast Fane’s a6ri|il heap : • 

We disembarked, and through a portnl vdde 
Ate passed— whose roof of moonstone carved, did keep 
A glinkmering o’er the foims on every side, 

Sculptures like life and thought; immovable, deep-eyed. 585 

LII 

We came to a vast hall, Vjhose glorieus roof ^ 

Was diamond, which had djraivlc the lightning’s sheen 
In daiknoss, and now poured it through the woof 
Of spell-mwoven clouds hung there to screen * 

Its blinding splendour— through such veil was seen 590 
That work of 5 ubtlost powen^ divine and rare; , 

Orb above orb, with starry shapes between. 

And hornfed moons^, and meteors stiange and fair. 

On night-black columns poised — one hollow hemisphere! 

LI II 

Ten thousand columns in that quivering light 595 

Distinct— between whose shafts wound far away 
The long and labyrinthine aisles— more bright 
With their own radii^nce than the Heaven of Day ; 

. And on the jasper walls around, there lay ^ 

Paintings, the poesy of mightiest thought, " 600 

Whicri did the Spirit’s history display ; 

A tale of passionate change, divinely taught, 

AA'bich, in tlieir winged dance, unconi^ious Genii wrought. 

» LIV 

Doneath, there sate on many a sapphire throne, 

The Great, who had departed fiom mankind, 605 

A mighty Senate some, whose white hair shone 
Like mountain snow, mild, beautiful, and blind ; 

Some, female forms, whose gestures beamed with mind ; 
And ardent youths, and children bright and fair; 

And some had lyres whose strings wire intastwined 610 
AVi til pale and clinging flames, which ever there • 
AViikedmiini yet thrilling sounds that pierced the ciystal air. 

. • 

LV • 

•One seat was vacant in the midst, a throne, 

R(;ared on a^pyramid like sculptured flame, 

Distinct with ending steps whicli rested on , 615 

Thdr own deep fire -soon as*the Woman came 
Into that hall, she shrieked the Spirit’s name 
And fell ; and vanished *slowly from tho sight. 

^ Darkness arose from her dissolving frame, 

Which gathering, filled that dome of v?oven light, 620 
Blotting its spher(id stars with supernatural night 
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LVI 

Then first, ^two glittoring lights were seen to glide 
In circles on the ^ifinetnystine floor,* 

Small serpent eyes iSrailing from side to side, ^ 

Like meteors on a river’s grassy shore, » 625* 

They round each other rofled, dilating more * 

And more— then rose, commingling into one, 

One clear and mightf planet hanging o'er 
A cloud of deepest shadow, which was thiown 
Athwart the glowifig steps and the ciystalline throne. 630 

« 

LVII • 

Th6 cloud which rested on that cone of flame • 

Was cloven ; beneath the planet satesa Form, 

Faircf than tongue can sp^ak or thought may frame, 

The radiance of whose limbs rosWike and warm 
Flowed forth, and did with softest light infoim 635 
Tlie shadowy dome, the sculptures, and the state 
Of those assembled shapes— with clinging chaiin 
Sinking upon their hearts and mine. He sate 
Majestic, yet most mild— calm, yet compassionate. 

LVIII 

Wonder and j‘oy a passing faintness tliiow 640 

• Over my brow- a hand suppoited me, * 

Whose touch was magic strength : an eye of blue 
Looked into mine, like moonlight, sootlwngl^' ; 

And a voice said ; Thou must a listener he 
This day— two mighty Spirits now return, * 645 

Like birds of calm, from the world's raging sea, 

They pour fresh light from Hope's immortal uin; ^ 
A tale of human power— despair not— list and leain !' 

LIX 

I looked, and lo! one stood forth eloquently, 

His eyes were daik and deep, and the clear brow 650 
Which shadowqd them was like the morning sky, 

The cloudless Heaven of Spring, when in their flow 
Tfirough the blight air, the so^ winds as they •blow 
Wake the gi^n world -his gestures did obe^ 

The oracular mind that^made his features glow, * 655 

And where his curv^ 5 d lips half-open lay, 

Passion's divinest stream had made impetyous way, * 

. LX 

• Beneath the darkness pf his outspread hair 
He stood thus bq^utiful : but there was One 
Who sate beside him like his shadow there, 660 

And held his^hand— far lovelier— she wa^ known * 
To be thus fair, by the few lines alone 
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Which through her floating locks and gathered cloak, 
Glances of soul-dissolving glory, shone 
None else beheld her ej’^es— in tjiey woke 665 

Memf»ries which found a tongue a? thus ne silence broke. ^ 

CANTO II 


The starlight smile of chtidren, theWeet looks 
Of women, the fair breast ^rom which I fed, 

The murmur of the unreposing brooks, 

And^ihe green light which, shifting overhead, • 670 

Some tangled bower of vines around me shed, 

The shells on the sea-sand, %nd the wild flowers, 

The lamplight tjirough the rafters cheerly spread, 

And on the imning flax— in life’s young hours 
These sights and sounds did nurse iny spirit’s folded powers. 

II 

In Argolis, beside the echoing sea, 676 

Such impulses within my mortal frame 
Arose, and they were dear to memory. 

Like tokens of the dead but others came 
# Soon, in another shape: the wondrous fame • 680 
Of the past world, the vital words and deeds 
Of iiunds whom neither time nor change can tame, 
Traditions flark and old, whence evil creeds 
Start forth, and whose dim shade a stream of poison feeds. 

III 

I heard, as all have lieard, the various story 685 

Of human life, and wept unwdlling tears. 

Feeble historians of its shame and ^ory^ 

False disputants on all its hopes and fears, 

Victims who worshipped ruin,— chroniclers 
Of daily scorn, and slaves wfio loathed their state 690 
Yefc, flattering power, had given itseministva 
Afthrone of judgement in the grave ’twis fate,* 

That &mopg such as these my youth should seek its mate. 

^ The land in which 1 livc^l, by a fell bane 

Was witheied up. Tyrants dwelt side by side, 695 
And stabled in our homes,— until the^hain 
Stifled the captive’s cry, and to abide • 

That blasting curse men had, no shame— all vied « 

In evil, slave and despot ; fear w^h lust 
Strange fellowship through mutual hate had tied, 700 
* Like two dark serpents tangled in the dust, 

Which on the paths of men meir mingling poison thrust. 
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V 

Earth, our Jbright home, its mountains and its waters. 
And the ethereal shapes which are suspended 
Over its green exparifee, and those fair daughters, ’ 705 

The clouds, of Sun and Ocean, who have bleiwled 
The colours of the air since first extended 
It cradled the young world, none wandered forth 
To see or feel : a darkness had descended 
On every heart : the light which sbbws its worth, 710 
Must among gentle* thoughts and fearless take its birth. 

« 

VI • 

This vital world, this home of happy spirits, . 

Was as a dungeon to n^y blasted kin^ ; 

All that despair from murdered hope inherits 
They sought, and in their helpless miserv blind, 715 
A deeper prison and heavier chains did find. 

And i^tronger tyrants a dark gulf before, 

The realm of a stern Ruler, yawned : behind, 

Terror and Time conflicting drove, and bore 
On their tempestuous flood the shrieking wretch from shoie, 

VII 

Out of that Ocean's wrecks had* Guilt and Woe 731 
* Framed a dark dwelling for their homeless thought,'* 
And, starting at the ghosts which to and fro 
Glide o’er its dim and gloomy strand, had Ift’ought 
The vvorship thence which they each other tau^t. 725 
Well might mon loathe their life, well might they tilrn 
Even to the ills again from which they sought 
Such refuge after death!— well might they learn 
To gaze on this fair world with hopeless unconcern I 

VIII 

For they all pined in bondage; body and soul, 730 

Tyrant and slave, victim and torturer, bent 
Before one Povier. to w^hich supreme control 
Over tnetr will oy their own weakness lent, , 

Made all its many names omnipotent ; ^ « 

All symbols ef things evil, all divine; ^ * • 735 

And hymns of blood or^mockery, which rent 
The air from all its fanes, did intertwine 
Imposture's impious toils round each discqpdant shrine. * 

§ 

• • « 

• I heard, as all have h^ard, life’s various story, 

And in no carele^ heart transcribed the tale ; 7^0 

But, from the sneers of men who had grown hoary 
In shame and* scorn, from groans of crow^ made paid 
By famine, from a mother’s desolate wail 
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O’er her polluted child, from innocent blood 
Poured on the earth, and brows anxious and pale 745 
With the heart’s warfare ; did I* gather fdod 
To feed my many thoughts ; a tameless multitude ! 

I wandered through the wrecks of days departed 
Far by the desolated shore,* when even 
O’er the still sea and ji\gged islets darted 
The light of moonrise ; in the noi*thern Heaven, 
Among the clouds near the horizon driven, 

The mountains lay beneath our planet pale ; 

Around me, broken tombs and columns riven ^ 

Looked vast in t'W’ilight, and the sonowing gale 
Waked in thos? ruins gray i^s everlasting wail ! , 

XI 

I knew not who had framed these wonders then, 

Nor had I heard the story of t^ir deeds ; 

But dwellings of a race of mightier men, * 

And monuments of less ungentle creeds 
Tell their own tale to him who wisely heeds 
The language which they speak ; and now, to me 
The moonlight making pale the blooming weeds, 

The bright stai's shining in the breathless sea, 

Interpreted those scrolls of mortal mystery. 

XII 

Such man ♦has been, and such may vet become I 
^ Ay, wiser, greater, gentler, even than they 
Who on the fragments of yon shatteled dome 
Have stamped the sign of power—I felt the sway 
Of the vast stream oi ages bear away 770 

My floating thoughts— my heart beat loud and fast— 
JEven as a storm let loose beneath the ray 
Of the still moon, my spirit onward past 
Beneath truth’s steady beams upon its tumult cast. 

xiii 

It sliall be thus no more! too long, fop 775 

*^ 3 pns of the glorious dead, have ye lain bound * 

In darkness and in*ruin !— Hope is strong, 

'Justice and Truth their winged child ‘have found— 
Awake! arise! until t^e ‘mighty sound 
^ Of your career shall scatter in its ^st 780 

The thronds of the oppressor, and the ground 
Hide the last altar’s unrejgarded dust,* 

Whose Idol has so long betraydd your impious trust ! . 

•» XIV * ^ 

It must be so— I will arise and waken 
The mi^ltitude, and like a sulphurcMS hill, 785 

Wliich on a sudden feom its snows has shaken 


750 
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760 
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The swoon of ages, it shall burst and fill 
The world with cleansing fire : it must, it will— 

It may not be r€»tra^ined !— and who sdiall stand ^ 

Amid the rocking earthquake steadfast still, 790 

But Laon? on high Freedom’s desert land ^ 

A tower whose marble walls the leagued storms withstand ! 

XV 

One summer night, in comipune wnlh the hope 
Thus deeply fed, amid^those ruins gray 
I watched, beneath the dark sj^’s starry cope ; 795 

Ai\d ever from that hour upon me lay 
The burden of this hope, and night or day, * 

In visjon or in dream, cloye to my breSst : 

Among mankind, or when gone far away 
To the lone shores and mountains, *twas a guest Foo 
Which followed where I fled, and watched when I did rest. 

XVI 

These hopes found words through which my spirit sought 
To weave a bondage of such sympathy, 

As might create some response to tne thought 
Which ruled me now— and .as^the vapours lie 805 

Bright in the outspread morning’s radiancy, . 

So were these thoughts invested with the light 
Of langu^e : and all bosoms made reply - 
On which its lustre streamed, whene’er it might 
Through darkness wide and deep those trancfed spirits snail e. 

XVII • 

Yes, many an eye with dizzy tears was dim, 81 1 

And oft I thought to clasp my own heart's brother. 
When I could fed the listener’s senses swim, 

And hear his breath its own swift gaspings smother 
I'lven as my words evoked them— and another, 815 
And yet another, I did fondly deem, 

Felt that we were sons of one great mother ; 
And«the cold truth such sad reverse did seem, ^ • 

As to awake in grief from some delightful dream. * 

• 

XVIII 

Yes, oft beside the ruined lahyrinlh 8 jo 

Which skirts the hoary caves of the gijeen deep, 
Did^Laon and Ms friend, on one gray plinth j 
Round whose worn biese the wild waves hiss and leap, 

• Resting at eve, a lofty converse keep ; 

And that this fnend was false, may now be said 825 
Calmly—that he like other men could weep « 

Tears which aretes, and could betray and spread 
Snares for that guileless heart which for his own had bled. 
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XIX 

Then, had no greiit aim recompensed my sorrow, 

I must have Tsought daik respite from its stress 830 
In dreamless rest, in sloop that Sees no moirow — 

Fop to tread life’s dismaying wildeniess 
Wifhout one smile to choer, one voice to bless, 

Amid the snares and scoffs of human kind, • 

Is hal’d— but I betrayed it not, nor less 835 

With love that slornea ^return, sought to unbind 
The interwoven clouds wh^h make its wisdom blind. 


XX , 

With*deathl^s minds which leave whore they have passed 
A path of light, my boi\¥ communion knew ;• 

Till from that glprious intercourse, at last, 8^0 

As from a mine of magic store, I drew 
Words which were weapons round my heart there grow 
The adamantine armour of their power, «• 

And from my fancy wings of golden hue 
Sprang forth—yet not alone from wisdom’s tower, 845 
A minister of truth, these plumes young Laon boro. 

♦ XXI 

An oiphan with .my parents lived, whose eyes 
Werp lodestars 01 delight, which drew me homo 
When* I might wander forth : nor did I prize 
„ Aught human thing beneath Heaven’s mighty dome £50 
Beyond this child : so when sad heurs were come, 

, And balHed hope like ice still clung to me, 

Since kin were cold, and friends had now become 
Ileai-tless and false, I tumed from all, to be, 

Cytliiia, the only source of tears and smiles to thee. 855 

XXII 

Wliat wort thou then? A child most infantine, 

Yet wandering far beyond that inflocen/, Age 
Ri tail but its sweet looks and mien divine : « 

Even*' then, methhught, with the world’s tyrant rage 
^ A patient warfare thy young heart dfd wage, ‘ 860 

When those soft eyes of scarcely conscious thought 
* Some tale, or thine own fancies, would engage 
To overflow* with tears, or converse fraught 
With pas ion, o’er their depths its fieetiftg light had ^wrought. 

t XXIII* ^ 

^ She moved upon this earth a shape of brightness, 865 
A pow/ir, that from its objects scarcely drew 
One impulse of her being- in her lightness 
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Most like some radiant cloud of morning dow, 

Which wanders thorough the waste ah's pathless blue, 
To nourish some^far desert: she did seem , 870 

Beside me, gathenlig beauty as she grew, 

Like the bright shade of some immortal dream; 

Which walks, when tempes‘t sleeps, the wave of life’s dark stream . 

0 

XXIV 

As mine own shadow was this child to me, 

A second self, far dearer and more fair; 875 

Which clothed in imdissolving radiancy 
i\ll those steep -paths which languor and despair 
Of human tiling, had made so dark and bare, 

But which I troa alone— aor, till bereff 
Of friends, and overcome by lonely care, 880 

Knew I what solace for that loss was left, 

Though by a bitter wound my trusting hoait was cleft. 

• 

XXV 

Once she was dear, now she was all I had 
To love in human life— this playmate sweet, 

This child of twelve years old -so she was made 885 
My sole associate, and her wj^ling feet 
Wandered with mine where earth and ocean meet,, 
fe^nnd the aereal mountains whose vast cells 
The unreposing billows ever beat, 

Through forests wide and old, and lawny ^ells Syo 

Where boughs of incense droop over the emerald wells* 

XXVI 

And warm and light I felt her clasping hand 
When twined in mine : she followea where I went, 
Through the lone paths of our immortal land. 

It had no waste but some memorial lent 895 

Which strung me to n^ toil -some monument 
Vital with mind: then, Uythna by my side. 

Until ihe bright and beaming day were spent, 

Would rest, with looks entreating to abide, ^ ' 

Too earnest and too sweet ever to be denied. • ^ 9^0 

« 

XEVII 

And soon I could not have Refused her- thus 
For ever, day and night, we two were ne’er 
Parted, but wfen brief sleep divided us ; 

Xnd when the paused of the lulling air 
• Of noon beside the sea, had^made a lair 9^5 

For her soothed senses, in my* arms she slept. 

And I kept watch over her slumbers there, 

While, as the shifting visions o’er her swept, 

Amid her innocent rest by turns she smiled and wept. 
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XXVIII 

And, in the murmur of her dre^^ms was heard 910 

f ometimes the name of Laon :r -suddenly 
She would arise, and, like the secret bird 
^Vhom sunset wakens, fill the shore and sky 
With her sweet accents— a wild melody! 

JIvmns which my soul had woven to Freedom, strong 9^ 5 
The source of passion,^ wdience they rose, to be ; 
Triumphant strains, which, like a spirit's tongue, 

To the enchanted waves that child ot glory sung— 

XXIX 

Her white arpis lifted through the shadowy stream 
Oi her loose hair— oh, ex3^1ently great 920 

Seemed to me then my purpose, the vast theme 
Of those impassioned songs, when Cythna sate 
Amid the calm which rapture doth create 
After its tumult, her heart vibrating, 

Her spirit o’er the ocean’s floating state ^ 925 

From her deep eyes far wandering, on the wing 
Of visions that were mine, beyond its utmost spiing. 

XXX 

For, before Cythna loved it, had my song 
Peopled with thoughts the boundless universe, 

A mighty congregation, which were strong 950 

Where^Gl they trod the darkness to disperse 
. The cloud of that unutterable curse 
Which clings upon mankind :— all things became 
Slaves to my holy and heroic verse, 

Earth, sea ana sky, the planets, life and fame 935 

And fate, or whate er else binds the world’s wondrous frame. 

XXXI 

And this belov^Mi child thus felt the sway 
Of my conceptions, gathering like a cloud 
The very wind on which it rolls awSy: 4. h 
Hers too were all my thoughts, ere yet, endowed 940 
With music and Svith light, their fountains flowed 
In poesy ; and her still and earnest facfe, 

Pallid with feelings wjiidi intensely glowed 
^ ^Vithin, was turned on mine with speechless grace, 
Watching the Lopes which there her heart had learned to trace. 

xxxrt * ^ 

In me, communion with this Juirest being *946 

Kindled intenser zeal, and madb me wise 
In knowledge, which, in hers mine own mind seeing, 
Left in '"the human world few mysteries : 

How without fear of evil or disgpise 950 
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Was Cythna !— what a spirit strong and mild, 

Which death, or pain or neril could despise. 

Yet melt in tend^rn^ss ! what genius- mid 
Yet mighty, was encldfeed within one simple child ! ' 

XXXIII 

New lore was this— old age, with its gray hair, 955 

And wrinkled legend* of unworthy things, 

And icy sneers, is nought : i^ cann<^t dare 
To burst the chains whic^j life for ever flings 
On the entangled souF^ aspiring wings, 

So is it cold and ciuol, and unmade 960 

The careless slave of that daik power which brings 
Evil, like blight, on man, who, still be^*ayed, • 

Laughs p’er the grave in which his hving hopes are laid. 

XXXIV , 

Nor are the strong and the severe to keep 
The empire of the world : thus Cythna taught 965 
Even In tne visions of her eloquent sleep. 

Unconscious of the power through which she wrought 
The woof of such intelligible thought, 

As from the tranquil strength whicli cradled lay 
In her smile-peopled rest, my spirit sought 970 

Why the deceiver and the slftv* has sw’^ay 
O’er heralds so divine of truth's arising day. 

XXXV , 

Within that fairest form, the female mind* 

Untainted by the poison-clouds which rest » 

On the daik woVld, a sacied home did find : 97 5 

But else, from the wide earth's maternal breast. 
Victorious Evil, wliich had dispossessed 
All native power, had those fair children torn, 

And made them slaves to soothe his vile unrest, 

And minister to lust its joys forlorn, 980 

Till they had learned to breathe the atmosphei'e of scorn. 

XXXVI 

This misery was but coldly felt, till she 
Became my only friend, who had endued . 

My purpose "syith a wider sympathy ; ^ 

Thus, Cythna mourned with me the servitude ' 985 

In which the half of hum;^nkind were mewed 
Victims of lust and hate, the slaves of slaves, 

She mourned that grace and power were thrown as food 
To iho hyaena lust, who, among graves, 

Over his loathed meal, laughing m agony, raves. 99<’ 

* *xxxvii * 

And I, still gazing on that glorious child, 

Even as these fhoughts fluAed o'er her Cythna sweet, 
Well with the worldT art thou unreconciled; 
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Never will peace and human nature meet 
Till free and equal man and woman gr^t 995 

Domestic peace '; and ere this poWer«can make 
In human hearts its calm and ^holy seat, 

This slavery must be broken *-~as I spake, 

From Cythna’s eyes a light of exultation brake. 

• 

xxxvin 

She replied earnedeW It shall be piine, 1000 

This task, mine, Laon ! -thou hast much to gain ; 

Nor wilt thou at poor CythnVs piide repine, 

If she should lead a happy female tram 
To meet thee over the rejoicing plain, * 

When myriad! at thy call shall tnrong around ^ 1005 

The Golden City. —Then the child did strain 
My arm upon her* tremulous heart, and wound 
Her own about my neck, till some reply she found. 

• 

XXXIX 

I smiled, and spake not.— -‘Wherefore dost thou smile 
At what I say? Laon, I am not weak, 1010 

And though my cheek might become pale the while, 

With thee, ii thou desirest, will I seek 
Through tneir array of banded slaves to wreak 
Euin upon the tyrants. I had thought 
It was more hard to turn my unpractised cheek 1015 
To scorn and shame, and this helov^jd spot 
And thee, 0 dearest friend, to leave and murmur not. 

XL 

‘Whence came I what I am? Thou, Laon, knowest 
How a young child should thus undaunted be ; 
Methinks, it is a power which thou bestowest, 1020 

Through which I seek, by most resembling thee, 

So to become most good and great and free, 

Yet far beyond this Ocean’s utmost roar 
In towers and huts are many like me, ^ 

Wfho, could they see thine eyes, or feel such lora 3025 
As I have^earnt frciin them, like me would fear no more. 

t 

XLS 

, ‘Think’st thou that I shdll speak unskilfully, 

And none will heed me? 1 remember now, 

IIow once, a slave in tortures doomed® to die, 

Was saved, because in accents sweet and low 1030 
He sung a song his Judge laved long ago, » 

As he was led to death.— All shall relent 
^ Who hear me— tears, as mine have flowed, shall flow, 
Hearts beat as mine now beats, with Isuch intent 
As renovates the world; a will omnipotent! 1035 
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XLII 

^Ygs, I will^read Price’s golden palaces, 

Through Penury^s roofless huts and squalid cells * 

Will 1 descend, wher^er in abjectness 
Woman with some vile slave her tyrant dwells 
There with the music of thine own sweet spells 1040 
• Will disenchant the captives, and will pour 
For the despairing, from tne cryst^ wells 
Of thy deep spirit,^ reason’s mighty lore. 

And power snail then abound, %nd nope aiise once more. 

XLIII 

‘Can man be free if woman be a slave? • 1045 

Chaii^one who hves, andj)reathes this* boundless air, 
To the corruption of a closed gravel 
Can they whose mates are beasts, dbndemned to bear 
Scorn, heavier far than toil or anguish, dare 
To tran^ple their oppressors? in their home 1050 

Among their babes, thou knowest a curse would wear 
The shape of woman— hoary Crime would come 
Behind, and Fraud rebuild religion’s tottering dome, 

XLIV 

‘I fim a child:— I would not yet*depart. , 

When I go forth alone, bearing the* lamp 1055 

Aloft which thou hast kindled in my heart, , 

Millions of slaves from many a dungeon dnmp 
Shall leap in ioy, as the benumbing cramp ^ 

Of ages leaves their limbs -no ill may harm 
Thy Cythna ever— truth its radiant stamp 1060 

lias fixed, as an invulnerable charm 
Upon her children’s brow, dark Falsehood to disarm. 

XLV 

‘Wait yet awhile for the appointed day— 

Thou wilt depart, and I with tears shall stand 
Watching ^hv aim sail skirt the ocean giay ; 1065 

Amid the tlwellers of this lonely land • 

I shall remain alone— and thy command « • 

Shall then disselve the world’s unquiet trance, . 

And, multitudinous as th# desert sand 
Borne on the storm, its milUdhs shall advance, io7ci 
Thronging round thee, the light of their deliverance, 

• 

• iLVI 

Vlhen, like the forests of some pathless mountain. 

Which from remotest glens two warring winds 
Involve in fire which not the loosened fountain 
Of broadest floods might quench, shall all the kinds 
Of evil, catch from our uniting minds 1076 
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The spark which must consume them Oythna then 
Will have cast off the impotence that hinds 
Her childhood now, and through the paths of men 
Will pass, as the chaimed bird that haunts the serpent's den. 

XLVII 

‘We part !— 0 Laon, I must dare nor tremble to8i 

To meet those looks no mure 1 — Oh, heavy stroke ! 
Sweet brother of my s> ul ! can I dissemble 
The agony of this thoi'ght?’— As thus she spoke 
The gathered sobs her qirvering accents broke, 1085 
And in my arms she hid her beating breast. 

I remained still for tears—sudden she woke 
As ohe awak^JS from sleep, and wildlv pressed 
My ,bosom, her whole frame impetuously possessed. 

XLVIII 

‘We part to meet again— but yon blue waste, 1090 

Yon desert wide and deep holds no recess, ; 

Within whose happy silence, thus embraced 
We might survive all ills in one caress: 

Nor doth the grave— I fear 'tis passionless — 

Nor yon cold vacant Heaven we meet again 1095 

Within the minds of men, whose lips shall bless 
Our memory, and whose hopes its light retain 
When these dissevered bones are trodden in the plain.' 

XLIX 

I could not speak, though she had ceased, for now 
‘‘ The fountains of her leeling, swift and deep, noo 
Seemed to suspend the tumult of their flow ; 

So we aro^, and by the starlight steep 

Went homeward— neither did we sneak nor weep, 

But, pale, were calm with passion— thus subdued 
Like evening shades that o'er the mountains creep, 1105 
We moved towards our home; wlieie, in this mood, 

Each from the other sought refuge in solitude. 

h * 

» ^ CANTO III 


What thoughts had sw^y o'er Cythna's lonely slumber 
That night, I know not; but my own did seem 
As if they might ten thousand yean^ outnumber mo 
Of waking life, the visions* of a dream 
Which hm in one dim gulf the troubled stream 
Of mind ; a ^undless chaos wild and vast, 

Whose limits yet were never memory’s theme : 

And I lay struggling as its whirlwihds passed, 1115 
Sometimes for rapture sick, sometimes for pain aghast. 
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II 

Two hours, jwhose mighty circle did embrace 
More time than €ni At make gray the infant world, 
Rolled thus, a weary and tumultuous space : 

When the third came, like mist on breezes cuiJed, iiao 
From my dim sleep a shadow was unfurled : 
MethougMj upon the threshold of a cave 
I sate with Cythna ; (ftoopin^ briony, pearled 
With dew from the wild streamlet's chattel ed wave, 
Hung, where we satS to taste i^e joys which Nature gave, 

III 

We Kved a day as we were,iWont to live, ^ 1126 

But Nature nad a robe of glory on, • 

And th*e bright air o'er every shape did weave 
Intenser hues, so that the hei bless -stone. 

The leafless bough among the leaves alone, 1130 

Had being clearer than its own could be, 

And tJythna's pure and radiant self was shown, 

In this strange vision, so divine to me, 

That, if I loved before, now love was agony. 

IV 

Morn fled, noon came, evening, then night descended. 

And we prolonged calm talk beneath the spheie 106 
Of the calm moon— when suddenly was blended 
W'lth our repose a nameless sense of fear > 

And from the cave behind I seemed to hear 
Sounds gathering- upwards I— accents incomplete, lAo 
And stifled shrieks,— and now, more near and near, 

A tumult and a rush of thronging feet 
The cavern’s secret depths beneath the earth did beat. 


The scene was changed, and away, away, away ! 

Through the air and over the sea we sped, 1145 

And Cytnna in njy sheltering bosom lay. 

And the^Vfinds bore me— through the darkness Spread 
Around, the gaping earth then v<jfnited 
L^ions of foukand ghastly shapes, which hun|f 
Upon my fli^itj and evej, as we fled, *1150 

They plucked at Cythna— soon to me then clung 
A sense of actual things those monstrous dreams among. * 


4 nd I lay struggling in tlie impotence 
Of sleep, while oulwarti life had burst its bound, 
Though, still deluded* strove the tortured sense 1155 
To its diie wanderings to adapt the sound 
Which in the light of morn was poured ardund 
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Our dwelling— breathless, pale, and unaware 
I rose, and all the cottage crowded fo\md 
With armfed men, whose glittering swords were bare, ix6o 
And whose degraded limbs the tyrant’s garb did wear. 

VII 

And, ere with rapid lips and gathered brow 
I could demand the cause' - a feeble shriek— 

It was a feeble shriek, faint, far and low, 

Arrested ine— my mien gi‘ew calm and meek, 1165 
And grasping a small' knife, I went to seek 
That voice among the crowd— ’iwas Cythna’s cry! 

Beneath most calm resolve did agony wreak 
Its Whirlwind rage so ‘I passed quietly 
Till I beheld, where bound, that dearest child did lie. 1170 

VIII 

I started to behold her, for delight 
And exultation, and a joyance free, 

Solemn, serene and lofty, filled the light 
Of the calm smile with which she looked on me : 

So that I feared some brainless ecstasy, 1175 

Wrought from that bitter woe, had wildered her— 

* Farewell ! farewell I ’ she said, as I drew nigh. 

* At first my p^ace <was marred by this strange stir, 

•Now I am calm as truth— its chosen minister. 

‘Look ndt so, Laon— say farewell in hope, 1180 

These bloody men are but the slaves who bear 
Their mistress to her task— it was Aiy scope 
The slavery whore they drag me now, to share, 

And among captives ^\llling chains to wear 
Awhile— the rest thou knowest— return, dear friend! 1185 
Let our fii’st triumph trample the despair 
Which would ensnare us now, for in the end, 

In victoi-y or in death our hopes and fears must blend.* 

X 

These words had fallen on my unheeding *^ar, 

Whilst I had v^tched the motions of the crdw 1190 
With %eeming-careless glance; not ms^y were 

• Around her, for their comrades just withdrew 
To guard some other* victim— so I drew 

My knife, and with one impulse, suddenly 
All unaWkre three of their number slew, 1195 

And grasped a fourth by the throat,* and with l<jnd cry 
My couiiLrymen invoked to d&th or liberty! 

• XI* . 

What followed then, I know not— for a stroke 
On my raised arm and naked head, came doAvn, 

Filling my eyes with blood— when I awoke. 


1200 
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I felt that they had bound me in my swoon, 

And up a »ock whic|j overhangs the town, 

By the steep path Wer^ bearing me : below, • 

The plain was filled with slaughter, —overthrown 
The vineyards and the harvests, and the glow J 1205 
Of blazing roofs shone far o’er the wliite Ocean’s flow. 


Upon that rock a qiighty column stood, 

Whose capital seemed sculptured in the sky, 

Which to the wanderers o*er the solitude 
Of distant seas, from ages lone gone by, 1210 

Had made a landmark ; o’qf its neight to fly • 
Scarcely^ the cloud, the vulture, or the blil&t. 

Has power- and when the shades of evening lie 
On Eaith and Ocean, its carved summits cast 
The sunken daylight far through the aerial waste. 1315 


XIII 


They bore me to a cavern in the hill 
Beneath that column, and unbound me there: 

And one did strip me stark ; and one did fill 
A vessel from the putrid pool ; one bare 
A lighted torch, and four with fciendless care 1220 
Guided my steps the cavern-paths along, • 

Then up a steep and dark and narrow stair 
We wound, until the toich’s fiery tongue « * 

Amid the gushing day beamless and paDid hung. 

* XIV 


They raised me to the platform of the pile, 1.25 

That column’s dizzy height:— the grate of brass 
Through which they thrust me, open stood the while, 

As to its ponderous and^ suspended mass, 

With chains which eat into the flesh, alas! 

With brazen links, my naked limbs they bound: 1230 

The grate, as they departed to repass, 

With horrki^lan^our fell, and the far sound 
Of their •retiring steps in the dense gloom were drowped. 


• XV . 

The noon was Ctolm and bright around that column 
The overhanging sky and ci Ailing sea 12 35# 

Spread forth in suontness profouna and solemn 
The darkness of brief frenzy cast on me, 

So that I knew not my*own misery: 

The islands and the mountains in the day 
Like clouds reposed* afar ; andT could see 1240 

The town among the woods below that lay, , 

And the dark rocks •which bound the bright and glassy bay. 
lads torches' 9dd J5iS, 1839. 
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XVI 

It was so calm, that scarce the feathery 'weetl 
a Sown by some eagle on the topmost stone 
Swa5^ed in the air:- so bright, that noon did breed 1245 
No shadow in the sky beside mine own— 

Mine, and the shadow of my chain alone. 

Below, the smoke of **oofs involved in flame 
Rested like njght, all else was clearly shown 
In that broad glare, yej: sound to jiie none came, 1250 
But of the living blood that ran within my fianie. 

XVII 

The* peace of madness AM, and ah, too soon! 

A ship was lying on the sunny main, 

Bs sails weie flagging in the bieatliless noon— 

Its shadow lay be5"ond— that sight again 1255 

Waked, with its presence, m my tranced biain 
The stings of a known sorrow, keen and c^ld: 

I knew that ship bore Cythna o'er the plain 
Of watei*s, to her blighting slavery sold, 

And watched it with such thoughts as must remain untold. 

, XVIII 

I watched, until the shades of evening wrapped 1261 
Earth like an exhalation— then the bark 
Moved, for that calm was by the sunset snapped. 

It mo^ed a speck upon the Ocean daik: 

Soon the wan stars came forth, and I could niaik 1265 
Its path no more !— I sought to close mine eyes, 

But like the balls, their lids were stiff and staik ; 

I would have risen, but ere that I could rise, 

My parched skin was split with piercing agonies. 

XIX 

I gnawed my brazen chain, and sought to sever 1270 
its adamantine links, that I might die : 

0 Liberty ! forgive the base endeavour, , -o 
* ^Forgive me, if, reserved for victory, • 

Thc^ Champion <bf thy faith e’er sought to fly.— 

'That starry night, with its clear silenbe, sent 1275 

Tameless lesolve which laughed at misery 
Into my soul-link^id kmembrance lent 
To that such power, to me such a severe content. 

f 

XSL 

To breathe, to be, tq hope, er to despair ^ 

And die, I questioned not; ifor, though the Sun 1280 
Its slial’ts of agony kindling through the air 
Moved over me,’ nor though in evening dun, 

Or when the stars their visible couises run, 
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Or morning, the wide universe was spread 
In dreary calmness r^iind me, did 1 shim 12S5 

Its presence, nor seek refuge with the dead 
From one faint hope whose flower a dropping poison stied. 

XXI • 

^ Two days thus passed— I neither raved nor died— 

Thirst raged within me, •like a* scorpion’s nest 
Built in mine entrails; I had spurnec^ aside 129° 

The water-vessel, while desmir possessed 
My thoughts, and now n^ drop remained ! The uprest 
Of the third sun brought hunger— but the crust 
Which had been left, was to my craving breast 
Fuel, not food. I chewed thei bitter dust, • 1295 

And bit lay bloodless arm, and licked the bf-azen rust. 

XXII 

Mv brain began to fail when the fourth morn 
Burst o’er the golden isles— a fearful sleep, 

Wliich flirough the caverns dreary and forlorn 
Of the riven soul, sent its foul dreams to sweep 1300 
With whirlwind swiftness- a fall far and deep,*— 

A gulf, a void, a sense of senselessness— 

These things dwelt in me, even as shadows keep 
Their watch in some dim charnel’s loneliness, 

A shoreless sea, a sky sunless and ^anetlessl 1355 

XXIII 

The forms which peopled this terrific trance, • 

1 well remember- like a choir of devils, 

A I ound me they involved a giddy dance ; • 

Legions seemed gathering from the misty levels 
Of Ocean, to supply those ceaseless revels, 1310 

Fuul, ceaseless shadows thought could not divide 
The actual world from these entangling evils. 

Which so bemocked themselves, that I descried 
All shapes like mine own self, hideously multiplied. 

XXIV 

The sense of day «ind night, of false and true, 1315 

Was.deafVithin me. Yet two visions burst 
That darkness— one, as since that hpur I knew. • * 

Was not a phantom of the realms accursed, 

Where then my spirit dw«lt— but of the first * 

I know not yet, was it a dream or no. ^ 1320 

But both, though not distincter, were imjnersed • 

In hues which, wj:ien through memory’s waste they flow, 
Make their divided streams jnore bright and rapid now. 

• ,xxv 

Methought that grate«was lifted, •and the seven 
Who Drought me thither four stiff corpses bare, 1325, 

And from the fnete to the four winds of Heaven • 

Z324 grate] gate ed. 1818. 
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Hung them on high by the entangled hair: 

Swarthy were three — the fourth was “Sjery fair: 

As they retired, the golden m6on «psprung, 

* And eagerly, out in the giddy air, 1330 

Leaping tnat I might eat, 1 stretched and clung 
Over Vhe shapeless depth in which those corpses hung, 

♦ xx^ 

A woman’s shape, now lank and cold and blue, 

The dwelling of the liiany-coloufed wouii. 

Hung there; the white anu hollow cheek I drew 1335 
To my dry lips— what radiance did inform 
Those horny eyes? whose was that withered form? 
Alas, alas I ft seemed th&t Cythna’s ghost 
Laughed in those looks, and that the flesh Was warm 
Within my teeth I —A whirlwind keen as frost 1340 

Then in its sinking gulfs my sickening spirit tossed, 

xxvn 

Then seemed it that a tameless hurricane 
Arose, and bore me in its dark career 
Beyond the sun, beyond the stars that wane 
On the verge of formless space— it languished there, 1345 
And dying, left a, silence lone and drear, 

. More hoirible than famine:— in the deep 
The shape of an old man did tlien appear. 

Stately and beautiful ; that dreadful sleep 
His heavenly smiles dispersed, and I could wake and Aveep. 

t 

XXVIII ' 

And, when the blinding tears had fallen, I saw 1351 
That column, and those corpses, and the moon, 

And felt the poisonous tooth of hunger gnaw 
My vitals, I rejoiced, as if the boon 
Of senseless death would be accorded soon;— 1355 
When from that stony gloom a voice arose. 

Solemn and sweet as when low winds attune 
The midnight pines ; the grate did ^hen *ii|aclose, 

Aad^on that reverend form the moonlight did repose. 

, XXIX * 

JFIe struck my chains, and gently spake and smiled : 1360 
As they were looseneli by that Hermit old. 

Mine eyes were of their madness half beguiled, 

To answer those kind looks— he did enfold 
His giant arms around me, to uphold 
My wretched frame, my scorched limbs ho wound * 1365 
in linen moist and* balmy, and as cold 
As dew to drooping leaves the chain, with sound 
Like earthouake» through the chasm 6f that steep stair did 
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XXX 

As, lifting me, it foil I-j-What next I heard, 

Were billows lea|)ing on the harbour-bar, ^ * 1370 

And the shrill sea-wind, whose breath idly stirred 
My hair : — I looked abroad, and saw a star • 

Shining beside a sail, and distant far 
* That mountain and its c^umn,,the kno^yn mark 

Of those who in the wide deep wai^oring are, 1375 
So that I feared some Spirit, fell and dark, 

In trance had lain me thus wiifiin a fiendish bark, 

XXXI 

For now indeed, oW the salt sea-billow 
I sailed : yet dared not locfk upon the ^ape 
Ot him •who ruled the helm, although the pillow 1380 
For my light head was hollowed in, his lap, 

And my bare limbs his mantle did enwrap, 

Fearing it was a fiend : at last, he bent 
O’er ihe his aged face, as if to snap 
Those dreadful thoughts the gentle grandsire bent, 1385 
And to my inmost soul bis soothing looks he sent. 

XXXII 

A soft and healing potion to my lips 
At intervals he raised— now locMced pn high. 

To mark if yet the starry giant dips • 

His zone in tho dim sea -now cheeringly, 1390 

Though he said little, did ho speak to me. * 

‘It is a friend beside thee— take good cheer, 

Poor victim, tlrou art now at liberty I ' • 

I joyed as those a human tone to hear. 

Who in cells deep and lone have languished many a year. ' 

XXXIII 

A dim and feeble joy, whose glimpses oft 1396 

Were quenched in a relapse of wildering dreams, 

Yet still meth ought we sailed, until aloft 
The stars of night grew pallid, and the beams 
Of mormjjesceiMed on the ocean-streams, i^oo 

And still that aged man, so grand and mild, « 

Tended me, even as some sick mtf)ther seemi^ • 

To hang in hope over a dying child, , 

Till in the azure East darkness again was piled. 

xxxiV • 

And then the night-wind steaming from the shore, 1405 
Sent odours d^ng sweet across the sea. 

And the swift boat the Itttle waves which bore, 

* Were cut by its keen»keel, tl^ough slantingly ; 

Soon I could hear*the leaves sigh, and could see 
The myrtle-blossoms starring the dim grove, 141% 

As past the pebbly beach tihe boat did flee. 

On sidelong wing, into a silent cove. 

Where ebon pines a%hade under the starlight* wove. 
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CANTO IV 


The 'old man took the oars, and soon tlio bark 
Smote on the beach beside a tower of stone ; 1 4 y 

It was a crumbling heipj whose portal dark 
With bloominit, ivy-trails was overgrown ; 

Upon whose floor the , spangling sands were strown, 
And rarest sea-shells, which, tne eternal flood, 

Slave to the mother of the months, had thrown 1420 
Within the walls of that gray tower, which stood 
A chan'geling man’s art, ‘nursed amid Nature’s brood. 

II 

When the old man his boat had anchored. 

He wound me in his arms with tender care. 

And very few, but kindly words he said, ^ 1425 

And bore me through the tower adown a stair. 

Whose smooth descent some ceaseless step to wear 
For many a year had fallen.— We came at last 
To a small chamber, which with mosses rare 
Was tapestried, where me his soft hands placed J430 
Upon a couch of grassland oak-leaves interlaced. 

Ill 

The moon was darting through the lattices 
Its yelldw light, warm as ttie beams of day— 
r So warm, that to admit the dewy breeze. 

The old man opened them; the moonlight lay 1435 
Upon a lake whose waters wove their play 
Even to the threshold of that lonely home : 

Within was seen in the dim wavering ray 
The antique sculptured roof, and many a tome 
Whose lore had made that sage all that he had become. 

IV 

The rock-built barrier of the sea wastpast,— 1441 

,And I was on the margin of a lake, ,, 

A lonely l^ke, amid the forests vast 
^ And snowy mountains did my spirit w^ake 
* From sleep as many-coloured as the snake 1445 

That girds eternity ? in ilife and truth, 

‘ Might not^my heart its cravings ever slake ? 

Was Cythna then a dream, and all rQ,y youth, 

And all its hopes and fears, ai^d all its joy and ruth? 

v . ^ 

Thus madness came again,— a miWer madness, 1450 

Which darkened nought but time’s unquiet flow 
With supernatural shades of clinging^ sadness ; 

That gentle Hermit, in my helpless w^oe, 

• By my «ick couch was busy, to ahd fro, 
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Like a strong spirit ministrant of good : 1455 

When I \yras healed, he led me forth to show 
The wonders of his silvan solitude, 

And we together sate by that isle-fretted flood. * 

VI % 

He knew his soothing words to weave with skill 
" From all my madness iold ; like mine own heart, 1460 
Of Cythna would he question me, uiirfiil 
That thrilling name nad ceased to make me start, 

From his familiar lips— jt was not art, 

Of wisdom and of justice when he spoke— 

W^ien mid soft looks of pity, there would dart 1465 
A glance as keen as is the ligntning^s stroke • 

When itjiolh rive the knots of some ancestral oak. 

VII • 

Thus slowly from my brain the darkness rolled, 

My thoughts their due arnw did re-assume 
Through the enchantments of that Heiinit old ; 1470 

Then I bethought me of the glorious doom 
Of those who sternly struggle to relume 
The lamp of Hope o’er man’s bewildered lot, 

And, sitting bV the waters, in the gloom 
Of eve, to that mend’s heait I toid niy thought — 1475 

That heait which had grown old, but had corrupted not. • 

VIII , 

That hoary man liad spent his livelong age • 

In converse with the dead, who leave the stamp • 

01’ ever-burning thoughts on many a page, 

When they are gone into the senseless damp 1480 • 
Of graves his spirit thus became a lamp 
01 splendour, like to those on which it feel: 

Through peopled haunts, the City and the Camp, 

Deep thirst tor knowledge had his footsteps led, 

And M the ways of men among mankind lie read. 1485 

• . 

But custoifP^iaketli blind and obdurate ^ 

The "loftiest hearts; — he had behejd the woe ^ • 

In which manljind was bound, but deemed that fate^ 
Which made them abject, would preserve them so ; 

And in such faith, some steadfast joy to know, 1490 
He sought this cell ; but when fame weni^ abroad, * 
That one in Aiggolis did undergo 
Torture for libeify, and tjjat the crowd 
High truths from gifted lips had heard and imderstood ; 

. x • 

And that the multitude was gathering wide,— M95* 
His spirit leaped within his aged frame, 

In lonely peace he could no more abide, 

• , d3 
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But to the land on which the victor’s flame 
Had fed, my native land, the Hermit cjime : 

Each heart was there a shield, iind .every tongue 1500 
Was as a sword, of truth -yoling Laon’s name 
Rallij^d their secret hopes, though tyrants sung 
Hymns of triumphant joy our scattered tribes among. 

* 

He came to the lone column on th^ rock, 

And with his sweet aifd mighty eloquence 1505 

The hearts of those who watched it did unlock, 

And made them melt in tears of penitence. 

They gave him entrance, free to bear me thencA 
‘Since this,’ Vhe old man said, ‘seven years are spent, 
While slowly truth on thy benighted sense * 1510 

11ms ciept; the hope which wildered it has lent 
Meanw^hile, to me the pow'er of a sublime intent. 

XII 

‘Yes, from the records of my youthful state, 

And from the lore of bards and sages old, 

From whatsoe’er my wakened thoughts create 1515 

Out of the hopes of thine aspirings bold, 

, Have 1 collected language to unfold 
Truth to my countrymen ; from shore to shore 
Doctrines of human power my words have told, 

They have been heard, and men aspire to more 1520 
•Than they have ever gained or ever lost of yore, 

XIII 

'‘In secret chambers parents read, and weep, 

My writings to their babes, no longer blind ; 

And young men gather when their tyrants sleep, 

And vows of faith each to the other bind ; 1525 

And marriageable maidens, who have pined 
“With love, til] life seemed melting through their look, 

A warmer zeal, a nobler hope no\^ find^^ 

And every bosom thus is rapt and shook, 

Like*aatt.ran’s myriad leaves in one swoln mountain-brook. 

XIV 

^The tyrants of the GolSen City tremble 1531 

At voices* which are heard about the streets, 

The ministers of fraud can scarce dissemble 
The lies of their own heart ; but when one m^ets 
Another at the shrine, he inly weets, ^ ^535 

Tliough he says nothing, that t^ Ifuth is known ; 

Murderers are pale upon the judgement-seats, 

And gold grows vile even to the wealthy crone, 

And laughter fills the Fane, and curses shake the Throne, 
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XV 

‘Kind thoupiiits, and ijiighty hopes, and gentle deeds 1540 
Abound, for feailosa. love, and the puie law • 
or mild equality and peace, succeeds 
To faiths which long have held the world in aVe, 
Bloody and false, and cold as whirlpools draw 
All wrecks of Ocean to their chasm, the sway 1545 

Of thy strong genius, Laon, which foresaw 
Tins hope, compels all apirita to obov, 

Which round thy secret strejigtli now throng in wide an ay. 

, - XVI 

‘ For I have been thy passive instrument^’— 

(As thus the old man spake, his countenance 1550 

Gleamed on me like a spirit’s)—* thoi^ hast lent 
To me, to all, the power to advance 
Towards this unforeseen deliverance 
From onir ancestral chains— ay, thou didst rear 
That lamp of hope on high, which time nor chance 1555 
Nor change may not extinguish, and my shaio 
Of good, was o’er the world its gathered beams to boar. 

xvii , 

‘But I, alas! am both unknown and (^Id, • 

And though the woof of wisdom I know wdl 
To dye in hues of language, I am cold ^ • 15^0 

In seeming, and the hopes which inly dwell, 

My manners nqte that 1 did long repel ; • 

But Laon’s name to the tumultuous throng 
Were like the star whose beams the waves compel 
And tempests, and his soul-subduing tongue 1565 

Were as a lance to quell the mail^)d crest of wrong. 

XVIII 

‘Perchance blood need not flow, if thou at length 
Wouldst rise, perchance the very slaves would spare 
Their bretl»n and themselves; great is the stiengtli 
Of vfords— for lately did a maiden fair, ^ *1570 

Who from her childhood has beell taught to 4 )car 
Tlie tyrant’s he'aviest yoke, arise, and mi^e • 

Her sex the law of truth %iLd freedom hear, 

And with these quiet words— For thine own sake • 
1 prithee spare me did with ruth so taktf 1575 

xix 

TAll hearts, that even the tortui;pr w^ho had bound 
Her meek calm fraftie, ere it was yet impaled, 

Loosened her, weeing then; nor could be found • 

One human hana to harm her— unassailed 
Therefore she walks through the great City, veiled 1580 
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In virtue’s adamantine eloquence, 

’Gainst scorn, and death and pain thuSt trebly mailed, 
Apd blending, in the smiles of xhat^ defence, 

The Serpent and the Dove, Wisdom and Innocence, 

4 XX 

‘The mld-eyed women throng around her path: 1585 

From their luxurious dung-eons, from the dust 
Of meaner thralh, from the oppressors wrath, 

Or the caresses of his ,sated lust . 

They congregate i—in her they put their trust ; 

The tyrants send their armed slaves to quell 1590 

Her power they, even like a thundei-gust , 

Caught by syme foiest, bt^d beneath the spell 
Of that young maiden’s speech, and to their chiefs rebel. 

, XXI 

‘Thus she doth equal laws and justice teach 
To woman, outraged and polluted long; 1595 

Gathering the sweetest fruit in human reach ' 

For those fair hands now free, while arm 5 d wrong 
Trembles before her look, though it be strong ; 
Thousands thus dwell beside her, virgins bright, 

And matrons with their babes, a stately throng ! if' 00 
Lovors lenew the vows which they did plight 
In early faith, and hearts long parted now unite, 

XXII 

‘And 'homeless orphans find a home near her, 

And those poor victims of the proud, no less. 

Fair wrecks, on whom the smiling world with stir, 1605 
Thrusts the redemption of its wickedness 
In squalid huts, and in its palaces 
Sits Lust alone, while o’er the land is borne 
Her voice, whose awful sweetness doth repress 
All evil, and her foes relenting turn, 16 lo 

And cast the vole of love in hope’s abandoned uin. 

XXIII 

‘So in the populous City, a young niaiden 
• Has baffled Havoc of the prey which h 5 ^ 

Ma'iks^s his own^ whene’er with chains o’erladon 
, Men make them arms to huil down 4;yrann3",— 1615 

False arbiter between tb© bound and free ; 

, And o’er the land, in htolets and in towns 
The multitudes collect tumultuously, 

And throng in arms ; but tyranny (k.sowns 
Their claim, and gathers stengih around its trembling 
thrones. ^ ,1620 

XXIV fr 

‘Blood soon, although unwillindy, to shed, 

The free cannot forbear— the Quedn of Slaves, 

The boodwinhed Angel of the blind and dead, 
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Custom, with iron mace points to the graves 
AVhere her own stajidard desolately waves 1625 

Over the dust of Pronhets and of Kings. • 

Many yet stand in her array~“she paves 
Her path with human hearts,” and o’er it flings%^ 

The \viidering gloom of her immeasurable wings, 

XXV 

‘Tliere is a plain beneath the City's Vail, 1630 

Bounded by misty mountains, wide and vast, 

Millions there lilt at Freedom’s thrilling call 
Ten thousand standards wide, they load the blast 
Which bears one sound of many voices past, • 

And startles on his throne their sceptred foe: 1635 

He sits amid his idle pomp aghast, 

And that his power hath passed away, doth know— 

Why pause the victor swords to seal his ovei throw? 

^ xxvr 

‘ The tyrant’s guards resistance yet maintain : 

Fearless, and fierce, and hard as beasts of blood, 1640 
They stand a speck amid the peopled plain ; 

Carnage and ruin have been made their food 
From infancy -ill has become jdieir good, 

And for its hateful sake their will has wove * 

The chmns which eat their hearts— the multitude 1645 
Surrounding them, with words of human lovo,* 

Seek from thoir own decay their stubborn mitids to move. 

• XXVII • “ 

‘Over tho land is felt a sudden pause, ^ 

As night and day those ruthless bands around, 

T’lio watch of love is kept:— a trance which awes 1650 
The thoughts of men with hope— as, when the sound 
Of whirlwind, whose fierce blasts the waves and clouds 
confound, 

Dies suddenly, the mariner in fear 
Feels silence sink upon his heart— thus bound, 

The conqiJCtors pause, and oh I may freemen ne'er ^ 1655 
Clasp the relentless knees of Dread l^ie nuirderej 1 • 

XXVIII • 

*If blood be shed, 'tis biit*a ^hange and choice 
Of bonds.— from slavery to cowardice • 

A wretched fall I— Uplift thy charmCjd voice I 
Ppur on those* evil men the love that lies 1660 

Hovering within tliose^spirit-soothing eyes— 

*Arise, my friend, farewell f *— A^ thus lie spake, 

From the green eifrth lightly I did arise. 

As one out of dim dreams that doth awake. • 

And looked upon ftie depth of that reposing lake. 1665 
Where] When td 1818, ^ 
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XXIX 

I saw my countenance reflected^ there * 

And then my youth fell on ire like a Mund 
Descending on still waters— my thin hair 

prematurely gray, my face was lined 
With channels, such as suffering leaves behind, 1670 
Not age ; my brow was pale,f but in my cheek 
And lips a flusli of gnawing fire did find 
Their food and dwelling^: though mine eyes might speak 
A subtle mind and strong wijhin a frame thus weak. 

XXX 

And though , their lustre how was spent and faded, 1675 
Yet in my hollow looks and withered mien • 

The likeness of ^ shape for which was braided 
The brightest woof of genius, still was seen — 

One wdio, methought, had gone from the woild’s scene, 
And left it vacant — twas her lover's face— 1680 

It might resemble her- it once had been 
The minor of hor thoughts, and still the grace 
Which her mind’s shadow cast, left there a lingering trace- 

XXXI 

> What then was 'I? She slumbered with the dead. 

Glory and joy and peace, had come and gone. 1685 
Doth the ^cloud perish, when the beams are fled 
Which steepen its skirts in gold ? or, dark and lone, 

- Doth it not through the paths of pight unknown. 

On outspread wings of its own wind upborne 
Pour rain upon the earth? The stars aie shown, 1690 
When the cold moon sharpens hor silver horn 
Under the sea, and make the wide night not foilorn. 

XXXII 

Strengthened in heait, yet sad, that aged man 
I left, with interchange of looks and tears, 

And lingering speech, and to the Camp bef^an 1695 

' JJfy way. O’er many a mountain-chain which' rears 
Its h'undred cresls aloft, my spirit bears 
My frame : o’er many a dale ana many a moor, 

And gaily now meseejas^ serene ea^th wears 
The blosmy spring’s star-bright investiture, 1700 

A vision which aught sad from sadness might allure. 

xxxfti 

My powers revived within mo, and I went ** 

As one whom winds waft o’er •the bending grass, 
Through many a vale of that broad continent. 

At night when I reposed, fair dreams did pass 1705 
Before my pillow;— my own Cythna was, 
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Not like a child of death, among them. ever; 

Wlien I airose froni^rest, a woful mass 
That gentlest sleef) seemed from my life to sever, , 

Aa if the light of youth were not withdrawn for ever. 1710 

XXXIV 

Av© as I went, that majden who had reared 
The torch of Truth afar, of tv^hose high deeds 
Tlie Hermit in his pilgrim«nge had h%ard, 

Haunted my thoughts.— All, Hope its sickness feeds 
With whatso^er it finds^ or flowers or weeds! 1715 

Could she be Cytbna?— Was that corpse a shade 
Sflch as self-torturing thought from madness ljU'eods? 
Why was this hope not torture? Yet it* made 
A light kround my steps which would not ever fade. 


CANTO V 


Over the utmost hill at length I sped, 1720 

A snowy steep;— the moon was hanging low 
Over the Asian mountains, and outspread 
The plain, the City, and the Ohmp. below. 

Skirted the midnight Ocean’s glimmering flow; 

The City’s moonlit Kspires and myriad lamps, 1725 

Like stars in a sublunar sky did glow, * * 

And fires blazed far amid the scattered camps, 

Like springs of flame, which burst where’er swift Earthquake* 
stamps. ^ 

II 


All slept but those in watchful arms who stood, 

And those who sate tending the beacon’s light, 1730 
And the few sounds from that vast multitude 
Made silence more profound.— Oh, what a might 
Of human thought was cradled in that night I 
How maM hearts impenetrably veiled 
Beat underneath its shade, what secret fight • 1735 
Evil and good, in woven passions mailed, # • 

Waged through that silent throng ; a war that never {ailed I 

fir. 

And now the Power of Good held victoiw, • 

So, through tjie labyrinth of many a tent, 

Among the silent millions who did lie 1740 

* In innocent sleep, exultingly I went ; 

The moon had left Heaven desert now, but lent 
From eastern mom* the first faint lustre showed 
An armfed youth— over his spear he bent • 

His downward face.— ‘A friend T 1 cried aloud, 1745 

And quickly commqn hopes made freemen understood. 
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IV 

I sfite beside him while the merning beitm 
«Orept slowly over Heaven, aitd tMked with him 
Of ^ose immortal hopes, a glorious theme ! 

V^ich led us forth, until the stars grew dim: 1750 

And all the while, methought, his voice did swim 
As if it drowned in rememb^’ance were 
Of thoughts which make the moist eyes overbrim : 

At last, when daylight Jgan to fill the air, 

He looked on me, and cried m wonder—* Thou art here ! ’ 1755 


Then, suddenly, I knew H was the youth 
In whom its earliest hopes my spu-it found ; 

But envious tongues had stained his spotless truth, 

And thoughtless pride his love in silence bound, 

And shame and sorrow mine in toils had wound, 1760 
Whilst he was innocent, and I deluded ; ' 

The truth now came upon me, on the ground 
Tears of repenting joy, which fast intruded. 

Fell fast, ana o'er its peace our mingling sprnts brooded. 

Thus, while with rapid lips and earnest eyes 1765 

We talked, a sound of sweeping conflict spread 
As from the earth did suddenly arise ; 

From every tent roused by that clamour dread, 

Our bands outsprung and seized their arms— we sped 
Towards the sound: our tribes were gathering far. 1770 
Those sanguine slaves amid ten thousand dead 
Stabbed in their sleep, trampled in treacherous war 
The gentle hearts whose power their lives had sought to spare. 

VII 

Like rabid snakes, that sting some gentle child 
Who brings them food, when winter false and fair 1775 
Allures them forth with its cold smiles, s^.-wild 
' They rage ainorig the camp;— they overbear ‘ 
The^iatriot liosfe— confusion, then despair 
Descends like night— when *LaonI’ one did cry: 

Like a bright ghost f^odi Heaven that shout did scaie 
The slaves, and widening through the vaulted sky, 1781 
Seemed sent from Earth to Heaven in sign of victory. 

viif 

In sudden panic thos^ false murderers fled, ' 

Like insect tribes before the northern gale : 

But swifter still, our hosts encompassed 1785 

Their shattered ranks, and in a craggy vale, 

Where even their fierce despair paight nought avail, 
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Hemmed them around !— and then revenge and fear 
Made the -high virtue of the patriots fail; 

One pointed on Iris ffe the mortal spear — ^ 1790 

I rushed before its point, and cried, * Forbear, foibear!' 

IX 

The spear transfixed my arm that was uplifted 
In swift expostulation, and the blood 
Gushed round its point : I smiled, ^d— * Oh I thou gifted 
With eloquence which shall not be withstood, 1795 
Flow thus I *—1 cried ha joy, Mhou vital flood, 

Until my heart b^ dry, ere thus the cause 
R)r which thou weit aught worthy be subdued— 

Ah, ye are pale,— ye weep,*-your passiqps paus6,-- 
*Tis well I ye feel the truth of love’s benignant laws. i8oc 

X * 

‘Soldiers, our brethren and our friends are slain. 

Yo ffliurdered them, I think, as they did sleep ! 

Alas, what have ye done? the slightest pain 
Which ye might suffer, theie were eyes to weep. 

But ye nave quenched them— there were smiles to steep 
Your hearts in balm, but they are lost in woe: 1806 

And those whom love did » set his watch to keep 
Around your tents, ti^uth’s freedom to bestow, 

Ye stabbed as they did sleep— but they forgive ye noAv! 

XI 

‘ Oh wherefore should ill oyer flow from ill, 

And pain stiU keener pain for ever breed? 

We all are brethren— even the slaves who kill 
For hire, are men ; and to avenge misdeed 
On the misdoer, doth but Misery feed 
With her own broken heart ! 0 Earth, 0 Heaven ! 

And thou, dread Nature, which to every deed 
And all that lives or is, to be hath given. 

Even as to thee have these done ill, and are forgiven ! 

• xn 

^ Join then your hands and hearts, and let the pas^ 

Be as a grave which ffives notjup its dead^ • 1830 

To evil thoughts. —A film then overcast 
My sense with dimnessj for the wound, which bled 
Freshly, swift shadows o’«r mine eyes had shed. 

When I awoke, I lay mid friends and foes, 

And earnest •countenances on me shea 1825* 

The light of questioning looks, whilst one did close 
Aly wound with balmiest herbs, and soothed me to repose ; 

• XIII * 

And one whosj spear had pierc^ me, leaned beside, * 
With quivering lips and humid eyes;— and all 
Seemed Eke some brothers on a journey wide 1830 


i8jo 


18x5 
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Gone forth, whom now strange meeting did befall 
In a strange land, round one whom thay might call 
Their friend, their chief, their fj^ther, for assay 
Of peril, which had saved them from the thrall 
Of d^th, now suifering. Thus the vast array 1835 

Of those fraternal bands were reconciled that day. 


Lifting the thunder of tljeir acclamation, 

Towards the City then th^ multitude. 

And I among them, went in joy— a nation 
Made free by love;— a mighty biotheiliood , 1840 

Linked by a jealous interchange of good ; 

A glorious pjtgeant, more magnilicent , 

Than kingly slaves arrayed in gold and blood, 

When they retufn from carnage, and are sent 
In triumph bright beneath the populous battlement. 1845 

XV 

Afar, the city-walls were thronged on high, 

And myriads on each giddy turret clung, 

And to each spire far lessening in the sky 
Bright pennons on^the idle winds were hung; 

As we appioaohed,'a shout of joyance sprung 1850 

^ At once from all the crowd, as if the vast 
And^ peopled Earth its boundless skies among 
The suddim clamour of delight had cast, 

When from before its face some general wreck had passed. 

XVI 

Our armies through the City’s hundred gates ^ 1855 

Were poured, like brooks which to the rocky lair 
Of some deep lake, whose silence them awaits, 

Throng from the mountains when the storms are there 
And, as we passed through the calm sunny air 
A thousand flower-inwoven crowns were shed, i860 

The token flowers of truth and freedom jair, 

And fairest hands bound them on many a nead,* 

Those* angels of love% heaven, that over all was spread. 

* 

xtii 

• I trod as one tranced in^some rapturous vision ; 

Those bloody bands so lately reconciled, 1865 

Were, ever as they went, by the confrition 
Of anger turned to love, iitim ill beguiled, 

And every one on tjjem more gently smiled, • 
Because they had done evil:— thcf sweet awe 
^ Of such mild looks made their own hearts grow mild, 
And did with soft attraction ever dr 3 ,w 1871 

Their spirits to the love of freedom’s equal law. 
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XVIII 

And they, and all, in one loud symphony 
My name with'LilJbrty comminglinp!*, lifted, , 

‘The friend and the preserver of the free ! 1875 

The parent of Ihis joy!’ and fair eyes gifted V 
With feelings, caught from one wlio had uplifted 
The light of a ^’eat spirit, roynd me shone ; 

And all the snapcs of this grand ac( neiy shifted 
Like restless clouds before the stoadrast sun,— 1880 

Where was that Maid? I askSd, but it was known of none. 

^ " XIX 

Laone was the name her l«ve had chosen, • 

For.she was nameless, and her birth %ione know: 
Where was Laone now? -The words were frozen 
Within my lips with fear; but td subdue 1S85 

Such dreadful hope, to my great task was due, 

And when at len^li one brought re]>ly, that she 
To-moirow would appear, I then withdrew 
To judge what need for that great throng might be, 

For now the stars came thick over the twilight sea. 1890 

XX 

Yet need was none for rest or food to care, 

Even though that multitude was passing gioat, 

Since each one for the other did prepaie 
All kindly succour— Therefore to the gate 
Of the Imperial House, now desolate, 

I passed, and there was found aghast, alone, 

The fallen Tyrant !— Silently he sato , 

Upon the footstool of his golden throne, 

Which, starred with sunny gems, in its own lustre shone. 

XXI 

Alone, but for one child, who led before him 1900 

A graceful dance : the only living thing 
Of all tlm cro\#d, which thither to adore him 
Flockea yesterday, who solace sought to bring , 

In his abandonment !— She kne»v the King* • 

Had praised her dance of yoie, and now she wove, 1905 
Its circles, aye weeping»and murmuring 
Mid her sad task of unregarded love, 

That to no smiles it might his speechless. sadness move, 

• 

, XXTI 

• She fled to him, and jvildly clasped his feet 

When human steps were hfiard he moved nor spoke, 
Nor changed his hue, nor raised his looks to meet 19” 
The gaze of strangois— our loud entrance woko * 
The echoes of the hall, which circling broke 
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The calm of its recesses, — like a tomb 
Its sculptured walls vacantly to the stroke 1915 

Of footfalls answered, and the tlvilight's gloom 
Lay like a charners mist within tne radiant dome. 

xxni 

The little child stood up when we came nigh; 

Her lips and cheeks fceemecf very pale and wan, 

But on ner foreltbad, and within ner eye 1930 

Lay beauty, which makes hearts that feed thereon 
Sick with excess of sweetness ; on the throne 
She leaned ’—the King, with gathered brow, and lips 
Wreathed by long scorn, did inly sneer and fro»»vn 
With* hue like that when*teome great painter dips 1925 
His pencil in tne gloom of earthquake and eclipse. 

• XXIV 

She stood beside him like a rainbow braided 
Within some storm, when scarce its shadows vast 
From the blue paths of the swift sun have faded ; 

A sweet and solemn smile, like Cythna’s, cast 1930 
One moment’s light, w^hich made my heart beat fast. 
O’er that child’s parted lips—a gleam of bliss, 

A shade of vanished days,— as the tears passed 
Which wrapped.it, even as with a father’s kiss 
r pressed those softest eyes in trembling tendernesis. 1935 

• XXV 

The sceptred wretch then from that solitude 
^ I drew, and, of his change compassionate, 

With words of sadness soothed his rugged mood. 

But he, while pride and fear held deep debate, 

With sullen guile of ill-dissembled hate 1940 

Glared on me as a toothless snake might glare : 

Pity, not scorn I felt, though desolate 
The desolator now, and unaware 
The curses which he mocked had caught him by the hair. 

XXVI • 

IJed him forth from that which now mi^ seem 1945 
A»go^eous grav%: through portals sculptured deep 
With imagery beautiful as dream 
*We went, and left the shades which tend on sleep 
^ Oyer its unregarded geld to keep 

Their silent jratch.— The cliild trod faintingly, 1950 

And as she went, the tears which ahe did weep 
Glanced in the starlight ; wildered seemed she. 

And wlieii I spake, for sobs she could not answer me. 9 

XXVII • 

• At last the tyrant cried, ‘ She hungers, slave, 

Stab her, or give her bread ! '—It was a tone 
Such as sick fancies in a new-made grave 


1955 
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Might hear. I trembled, for the truth was known ; 

He with ihis child had thus been left alone, 

And neither had goi|b forth for food, but he 
In mingled pride and awe cowered near his thrOne, 

And she a nursling of captivity ^ 1961 

Knew nought beyond those walls, nor what sucii cliango 
might be. 

XXVIII • 

And he was tmubled at a cjiarm witlidraAvn 
Thus suddenly ; that ^eptres ruled no more— 

That even fiom gold the dreadful strength was gone, 1965 
Which once made all things subject to its power — 
Such wonder seized him, « as if hour bv hour * 

The past had come again ; and the swift fall 
Of one so great and teriible of yore. 

To desolateness, in the hearts of alf 1970 

Like wonder stirred, who saw such awful change befall. 

XXIX 

A mighty crowd, such as tlie wide land pours 
Once in a thousand years, now gathered round 
The fallen tyrant;—* like the rush of showers 
Of hail in spring, pattering along the ground, 1975 
Their many footsteps fell, else came no sound 
From the wide multitude : that lonely man 
Then knew the burden of his change, and ^ound, 
Concealing in the dust his visage wan, • 

Refuge from the keen looks which through his bosom ran.^ 

XXX 

And he was faint withal; I sate beside him 1981 

Upon the earth, and took that child so fair 
From his weak arms, that ill might none betide him 
Or her ; — when food was brought to them, her share 
To his averted lips the child did bear, 1985 

But, when she saw he had enough, she ate 
And \^t thh while ; — the lonely man's despair 
Hunger then overcame, and of his state « 

Forgetful, on the dust as in a tranee he sate. « 

XXXI 

Slowly the silence of the nUultiiudes ij?9o 

Passed, as when far is heard in some^lone dell 
The gathering*of a wind among the woods— 

‘ And he is fallen ! ' they ciy% * he who did dwell 
Like famine or the jilaffue, or aught more fell 
Among our homes^ is fallen I •the murderer 1995 

Who slaked his thirsting soul as from a well 
Of blood and tnars with ruin ! he is here ! * 

Sunk in a gulf of scorn from which none may him rear ! ' 
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xxxn 

Then was heard— ‘He who judged let him be brought 
To judgement! blood for bloo(^ cries from the soil 2000 
On which his crimes have deep pollution wto light 1 
Shajj Othman only unavenged despoil? 

Shall they who by the stiess of grinding toil 
Wrest from the unwilling earth his luxuries, 

Perish for crim^ while liis foul blood may boil, 2005 
Or creep within his veins at will?— Arise! 

And to high justice make ht!r chosen sacrifice/ 

XXXIII 

‘What* do ye seek? what tar ye/ then I cried, 

Suddenly starting foilh, ‘that ye should shed 
The blood of Othman?— if your hearts are tried 2010 
In the true love^of fioedom, cease to dread 
This one poor lonely man— beneath Heaven spread 
In purest light above us all, through earth 
Maternal earth, who doth her sweet smiles shed 
For all, let him go fiee; until the worth 2015 

Of human nature win fiom these a second birth. 

XXXIV 

‘^What call ye jiisticeT Is there one who ne'er 
In secret thought has wished anotlier’s ill?— 

Are ye .all pure? Let those stand forth who hear, 

And trenrble not. Shall they insult and kill, 3020 
_ If such they be ? their mild eyes can they fill 
With the false anger of the hypocrite?* 

Alas, such were not pure,— the chastened will 
Of virtue sees that justice is the light 
Of love, and not levenge, and terroi and despite.’ 2025 

XXXV 

The murmur of the people, slowly dying, 

Paused as I spake, then those who near me were, 

Cast gentle looks where the lone man •was ipng 
Shrouding his head, which now that infant fair 
ClaSpei on her lap in silence through the air 2030 
Sobs were then heard, and many kissed my feet 
In pity’s madness, and to the despair 
Of him whom late they eftrsed, a solace sweet 
His very victims brought— soft looks and speeches meet. 

• 

XXX VI* 

Then to a home for his repose assigned, 

Accompanied by the iStill throng 3 ie went 
^ In silence, where, to soothe his rankling mind, 

Some likeness of his ancient state w*as lent ; 

And if his heart could have been innocent 
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As those who pardoned him, he might have ended 2040 
His days^ in peace ; but his straight lips were bent, 

Men said, into a smi](|j wdiich guile portended, 

A sight with which that child like hope with fear was blended. 

XXXVII V 

'Twas midnight now, the eve of that great day 
Whereon the many nations fit whose call 20^5 

The chains of earth like mist molteil away. 

Decreed to hold a sacred {'estival, 

A rite to attest the equality of all 
Who live. So to their homes, to dream or wake 
All went. The "sleepless silence did recall 2050 

Laone to rny thoughts, with hopes that make * 

The flood recede from which their thiist they seek to slake. 

xxxviri • 

Tlie dawn flowed forth, and from its purple fountains 
1 drank those hopes which make the spirit quail, 

As to the plain between the misty mountains 2055 

And tlie great City, with a countenance pale 
1 went:— it was a sight which might avail 
To make men weop exulting tears, tor whom 
Now first from human pow.er tlio revciend veil 
Was torn, to see Earth fiom hep general womb 2060 
Pour forth her swarming sons to a iraiernal doom : 

XXXIX ^ 

To see, far glancing in the misty morning, * 

The signs of that innumerable host, ^ 

To hear one sound of many made, the warning 
or Earth to Heaven from its free children tossed, 20651 
Wiiile the eternal hills, and the sea lost 
In wavering light, and, starling the blue sky 
Tlie city’s myriad spires of gold, almost 
With human joy made mute society— 

Its witnesses with men who must hereafter be. 2070 

• . 

To see, life some vast island from the Ocean, 

The Altar of the Federation reaj , 

Its pile i’ the midst ; a work, which the devoTion 
Of millions in one nighty created theie, ^ 

Sudden, as when the moourise makes appear 2075 

Strange clouds in the east : a marble pyramid 
Distinct with^teps: that mighty shapd did wear 
The light of genius ; its ^still shadow hid 
ships: to laiow its height the morning mists forbid! 

• * XU • 

To heai' the restless multitudes for ever 2080 

Around the baflse of that great Altar flow, 

As on some mountain -islet Durst and shiver 
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Atlantic waves ; and solemnly and slow 
As the wind- bore that tumult to and fro, 

To feel the dreamlike music, which did swim 3085 

lake beams through floating clouds on waves below 
Fallii\g in pauses, from that Altar dim 
As silVtjr-sounding tongues breathed an afireal hymn, 

XLII ^ 

To liear, to see, to live, was on that morn 
Lethean joy ! so that aU those assembled 3090 

Cast off their memories of the past outworn ; 

Two only bosoms with their own life trembled. 

And mine was one, - an^ we had both dissembled ; 

So with a beating heart I'^went, and one, 

Who having much, covets yet more, resembled ; 2095 

A lost and dear possession, which not won, 

He walks in lonely gloom beneath the noonday sun. 

XLIII 

To the great Pyramid I came: its stair 
With female choirs was thronged : the loveliest 
Amon^ the free, grouped with its sculptures rare; 2100 
As I approached, tho morning's golden mist, 

Which now the wonder-stricken oreezes kjssed 
'With their cold lips, fled, and the summit shone 
Like Athos seen from Samothracia, dressed 
In earliest Jigbt, by vintagers, and one 2105 

Sate there, a female Shape upon an ivory throne : 

XLIV 

‘ A Form most like the imagined habitant 
Of silver exhalations sprung from dawn, 

By winds which feed on sunrise woven, to enchant 
The faiths of men; all mortal eyes were drawn, 2110 
As famished mariners through stiange seas gone 
Gaze on a b timing watch-tower, by the light 
Of those divinest lineaments - alone% 

With thoughts which none could share, fromThat fair siglit 
I tu^nofl in sickness, fofa veil shrouded her countenance bright. 

• XL.V 

And, neither did I hear ilie acclamations, 2116 

Which from brief silence bursting filled the air 
With her strange name and mine, irojn all the nations 
Which wo, they said, in strength had gathered theie 
From the sleep of bondage; nor the vision fair 2^20 
Of that bright pageantry beheld,— ];)ut blind 
And silent, as a broathing corpse did fare, 

• Leaning upon my friend, till like a wind 
To fevered cheeks, a voice flowed o'er my troubled mind. 
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XLVI 

Like music of some minstrel heavenly-gifted, 3125 

To one whom fienoB enthral, this voice to me; « 

Scarce did I wish her veil to be uplifted, 

I was so calm and joyous.— I could see 
The platform where we stood, the statues three 
Which kept their marbfe watoh on that high shrine, 2130 
The multitudes, the mountains, and the sea ; 

As when eclipse bath passed things sudden shine 
To men’s astonished eyes pjiost clear and crystalline. 

• “ XLVII 

At first Laone spoke most tremulously • • 

But •soon her voice the calmness which it shed 3135 
Gathered, and— ‘Thou art whom I spught to see, 

And thou art our first votary here,’ Sie said ; 

‘ I had a dear fiiend once, but he is dead!— 

And df all those on the wide earth who breathe, 

Thou dost resemble him alone— I spread 21^0 

This veil between us two, that thou beneath 
Shouldst image one who may have been long lost in death 

XLVifi , 

‘For this wilt thou not henceforth p&rdon me? • 
Yes, but those joys which silence well requite 
Foibid reply ^ why men have chosen me ^ • 2145 

To be the Priestess of this holiest rite 
I scarcely know, but that the floods of light 
Which flow over the world, have borne me hither 
To meet thee, long most dear ; and now unite • 

Thine hand with mine, and may all comfort wither 2150 
From both the hearts whose pulso in joy now beat together, 

XLIX 

‘If our own will as others’ law we bind, 

If the foul w<yship trampled here we fear; 

If as ourselves we cease to love our kind ! ’ — 

She paused, and pointed upwards— sculptured t^efe 2155 
Three shapes around her ivory tnrone appead’; 

One was a Giant, like a child asleep • 

On a loose rock, whose gr^sp crushed, as it were 
In dieam, sceptres and crowns; and one did keep 
Ils watchful eyes^in doubt whether to smile or we(‘p ; 2160 

• L 

*A Woman sitting on the sculptured disk 

Of the broad earth, and feeding from* one breast 
A human babe ^nd a young basilisk ; ♦ 

Her looks were sweet as Heaven’s when loveliest 
In Autumn eves. The third Image was dressed 21^65 
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In white wings swift as clouds in winter skies; 

Boneath his feet, ’mongst ghastliest forms, repressed 
Lay Faith, an obscene worm, who sought to rise, 

While calmly on the Sun ho turned his diamond eyes. 

u 

Beside that Image then I sate, while she 2170 

Stood, mid the throngs which ever ebbed and flowed, 
Like light amid tne shadows of the sea 
Cast from one cloudless^ star, and on the crowd 
That touch which none wht) feels forgets, bestow^ed ; 
And whilst the sun returned the steadfast gaze 2175 

Of the CTeat Image, as o’er Heaven it glode. 

That rite had. ^1 ace ; it cedsed when sunset’s blaze 
Burned o’er the isles. All stood in joy and deep amaze - 
--When in the silence of all spirits there 
Laone’s voice was felt, and through the air 2180 

Her thrilling gestures spoke, most eloquently fair^— 

I 

‘Calm art thou as yon sunset! swift and strong 
As new-fledged Eagles, beautiful and young, 

That float among the blinding beams of morning ; 

And underneath thv feet writhe Faith, and Folly, 21S5 
Custom, and Kell, and mortal Melancholy — 

Hark ! the Earth starts to hear the mighty warning 
Of»thy voice sublime and holy ; 

Its free spirits here assemblea. 

See theOj feel thee, know thee now, — 2190 

To thy voice their hoai*ts have trembled 
' Like ten thousand clouds which flow 

With one wide wind as it flies I— 

Wisdom 1 thy irresistible children rise 
To hail thee, and the elements they chain ^ 2195 

And their own will, to swell the glory of thy train. 

a 

‘0 Spirit vast and deep as Night and Heaven! 

Mother and soul of all to which is given ^ 

Tne* light of life, t})e loveliness of being, 

Lo! thou dost re-ascend the human heart, 2200 

‘ Thy throne of power, almighty as thou wert 
In dreams of Poets old gi*own pale by seeing 
The shade of thee now, millions start 
To feel fhy lightnings through them burning : 

Nature, or God, or Love, or Pleasure, 2205 

Or Sympathy the sad tears turning 
To miitual smiks, a drainless treasure, 

Descends amidst us Scorn, and Hate, 

Revenge and Selfishness are desolate— 

A hunared nations swear that there shall be 
Pity and Peace and Love, among th^ good and free ! 


2210 
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3 

‘Eldest of things, d^ne Equality I 

Wisdom and Love ave but the slaves of thee. * 

TJie Angels of thy sway, who pour around tliee 
Treasures from all the cells of human thought, 2215 
And from the Stars, and from the Ocean brought, 

And the last living he^t whdse beatings bound thee : 

The powerful and the wise had •bought 
Thy coming, thou in IMit descending 
O’er the wide land which is thine own 3220 

Like the Spring whose breath is blending 
• All blasts of fragrance into one, 

Comest upon the pathif of men ! ~ * 

Earth* bares her general bosom to thy ken, 

And all her children here in glory jneet 2225 

To feed upon thy smiles, and clasp thy sacred feet. 

• 4 

‘ My brethren, we are free I the plains and mountains, 
The gray sea-shore, the forests and the fountains, 

Are haunts of happiest dwellers man and woman, 

Their common bondage burst, may freely borrow 2230 
Fiom lawless love a solace foa their sorrow; 

For oft we still must weep, since we are human. 

A stormy night’s serenest morrow, 

Whose showers are pity’s gentle tears, ^ • 

Whose clouds aro smiles of those that die 3235 
Like infants without hopes or fears. 

And whoso beams are joys that lie 
In blended hearts, now holds dominion ; * 

The dawn of mind, which upwards on a pinion 
Borne, swift as sunrise, far illumines space, 2240 

And clasps this barren world in its own bright embrace I 

5 

‘My brethren, we are free! The fruits are glowing 
Beneath the stars, and the night winds are flowing^ 

O’er the ripe corn, the birds and leasts are d^jeaming— 
Never again may blood of bird or beast 2245 

Stain with its venomous stream a human feast, 

To the pure skies in accusation steaming ; 

Avenging poisons shall have ceased 
To feed disease and fear and madness, 

The dwellers of tl\e earth and air 3250 

^ Shall throng around our steps in gladness 
Seeking their fooid or refuge there. 

Our toil from thou At all glorious forms shall cull, 

To make this E^rtn, our home, more beautiful, ^ 

And Science, and her sister Poesy, 2255 

Shall clothe in ligh^ the fields and cities of the free! , 
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‘Victory, Victory to the prost rate. nation s ! 

Boar witness Night, and ye mute Constellations 
Who gaze on us fiom your crystalline cars! 

Thoughts have gone forth whose powers can sleep no more ! 
Victory! Victory! Earth’s remotest shore, 2261 

Regions which groan bereath the Antarctic stars, 

The green lands cradled in the roar 
Of western waves, and wildernesses 
Peopled and vast, which skirt the oceans 2265 
Where morning dves her golden tresses, 

Shall soon partalje our high emotions : 

Kiftgs shall turn pale I Almighty Fear 
The Fiend -Gocrj when our charmed name he hear, 

Shall fade like shadow fiom his thousand fanes, 2270 
While Truth with Joy enthroned o’er his lost empire reigns 1’ 

LII « 

Ere she had ceased, the mists of night entwining 
Their dim woof, floated o’er the infinite throng ; 

She, like a spirit through the darkness shining, 

In tones wose sweetness silence did prolong, 2275 
As if to lingering winds they did belong, 

Poured forth her inmost soul : a passionate speech 
With wild and thrilling pauses woven among, 

Which whoso heard, was mute, for it could teach 
To rapture hXe her own all listening hearts to reach. 2280 

LITI 

Her voice was as a mountain-stream which sw^eeps 
The withered leaves of Autumn to the lake, 

And in some deep and narrow bay then slee])s 
In the shadow of the shores ; as dead leaves wake 
Under the wave, in flowera and herbs which make 2285 
Tliose green depths beautiful w^hen skies are blue. 

The multitude so moveless did partake 
Such living change, and kindling murhiurs flew 
As o’er that speechless calm delight and wonder grew. 

* LIV 

Over the plain the throngs were scattered then 2290 
In groups around the lil’es, which from the sea 
Even to the gorge of the first mountain-glen 
Blazed wide and far : the banquet ofi the free 
Was spread beneath many a dark cypress-tree, 

Beneath whose spires, W'hich swayed in the red flame, 2495 
Reclining, as tney ate, of Liberty, 

, And Hope, and Justice, and Laone’s name, 

Earih’s children did a woof of happy ccfn verse fiame. 

2295 flame] light ed. ISIS. 
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LV 

Their feast was such as Eaith, the general mother, 

Fours from her fali‘est bosom, when she smiles ' 3300 

In the embrace of Autumn to each other 
As when some parent fondly reconciles 
Her warring children, she their \M‘ath beguiles 
With her own sustenance ; they relenting weep ; 

Such was this Festival, which frcmi their isles 3305 
And continents, and winds,, and oceans deep, 

All shapes might throng to^haie, that fly, or walk, or creep,— 

LVI 

Might share in peace and yiinocence, for gore • 

Or poison none this festal did pollute? 

But piled on high, an overflowing store 3310 

Of pomegranates, and citrons, faiit?st fruit, 

Melons, and dates, and figs, and many a root 
Sweet and sustaining, and bright grapes ere yet 
Accursed fiie their mild juice could transmute 
Into a moital bane, and brown com set 2315 

In baskets ; with pure sti earns their thiisting lips they wet. 

LVII 

Laone had descended from the dirine, 

And every deepest look arid holiest mind » 

Fed on her form, though now those tones divine 
Were silent as she passed; she did unwind • 2320 

Her veil, as with the crowds of her ow^rkind 
She mixed : soipe impulse made my heart refrain 
From seeking her that night, so I reclined 
Amidst a group, whore on the utmost plain 
A festal watchfire burned beside the dusky main. 2325 

LVIII 

And joyous was our feast ; pathetic talk, 

And wit, and harmony of choral strains, 

While far Orion o’er the waves did w^alk 
That How am#ng the isles, hold us in chains 
Of sweet captivity, which none disdains • 2330 

Wlio feels ; but when his zone gr#w dim in misif 
Which clothes the Ocean’s bosom, o’er the plains ^ 

The multitudes went homeAvai’d, to their rest, 

Whicli that delightful day witk its own shadow blessed. 


CANTO VI 


Beside the dimness of the gliminering sea, 2335 

Weaving swift* language irom impassioned themes, 

With that dear friend I lingered, who to me 
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So late had been restored, beneath the gleams 
Of the silver stars ; and ever in soft dreams 
Of future love and peace sweet son verse lapped §340 
Our willing fancies, till the pallid beams 
Of tfefe last watchdre fell, and darkness wrapped 
The waves, and each bright chain of floating fire was snapped ; 

II 

And till we came oven tq the City’s wall 
And the great gate ; then, .none knew whence or why, 
Disquiet on the multitudes did fall: 2 34 <> 

And first, one pale and breathless passed us by. 

And stared and spoke net ;-“then with piercing cry 
A tri>op of wild-eycd women, by the shrieks 
Of their own terror driven,— tumultuously 2350 

Hither and thither hurrying with pale cheeks, 

Lach one from fear unknown a sudden refuge seeks— 

III 

Then, 1 allying cries of treason and of danger 
Resounded : and — ‘ They come ! to arms ! to arms ! 

The Tyrant is amongst us, and the stranger 2555 

Comes to enslave in his name ! to arms ! ’ 

, In vain : for Panic, the pale fiend who charms 
Stiength to forswear her right, those millions swept 
Like .waves before the tempest— these alarms 
Came to me, as to know their cause I lept 2360 

^n the gate’s turret, and in rage and grief and scorn I wept ! 

IV 

For to the North I saw the to'iyn on fire, 

And its rod light made morning pallid now, 

Which burst over wide Asia ;— louder, higher. 

The yells of victory and the screams of woe 2365 

I heard approach, and saw the throng below 
Stream through the gates like foam-wjought waterfalls 
Fed from a thousand storms -the fearful glow 
or bombs flares overhead— at intervals 
The red artillery’s bolt mangling among them falls. 2370 

V 

And now the horsemen come— and all was done 
Swifter than I have spoken— I beheld 
Their red swords flash in the unrison'sun. 

I rushed among the rout, tb have repelled 
That miserable flight— one moment quelled 2:375 

By voice and looks and eloquent despair, 

As if reproach from their own hearts withheld 
Their steps, they stood ; but soon catne pouring there 
New multituaes, and did those rallied bands o’orbear. 
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VI 

I strove, as, drifted oii some cataract 21^0 

By irresistible streams, some wretch might strive 
Wlio hears its fatal roar the files compact 
Whelmed me, and from the gate availed to dtive 
With quickening impulse, as each bolt did rive 
Their ranks with hloodier chasm r—into the plain 2385 
Disgorged at length the dead and fthe alive 
In one dioad mass, were parted, and the stain 
Of blood, from mortal steeij fell o’er the fields like rain. 

VII 

For now the despot’s bloodhounds vjdth iheii* pfey 
Unai’med and unaware, were gorging deep 2390 

Tlieir gluttony of death ; the loose ^rray 
Of horsemen o’er the wide fields murdering sweep, 

And with loud laughter for their tyrant reap 
A hafvest sown with other hopes, the while, 

Far overhead, ships from Propontis keep 2395 

A killing ram of fire: — when the waves smile 
As sudden earthquakes light many a volcano-isle, 

VIII ^ 

Thus sudden, unexpected feast was sfread 
For the carrion-towls of Heaven .— 1 saw the sight— 

I moved— I lived— as o’er the heaps of deaiL • 2400 

Whose stony eyes glared in the morning Tight 
I trod;— to mj there came no thought of flight, 

But with loud cries of scorn which whoso heaid 
That dreaded death, felt in his veins the might 
Of virtuous shame return, the crowd I stirred, 2405 

And desperation’s hope in many hearts recurred. 

IX - ^ 

A ])and of brothers gathering round me, made. 

Although unaiyied, a steadfaii^t front, and still 
Itetreating, with*stern looks beneath the shade 
Of gathered eyebrows, did the victors fill ^ *2410 
With doubt even in success ; delfberate w^ill • 

Inspired our growing troop, not overthrown • 

It gained the shelfor of a grassy hill, 

And ever still our comrades were hewn down, 

And their defenceless limbs beneath our foetsteps strown. 


•Immovably w# stood— in joy Ijfound, 2416 

Beside me then, fhm as a giant pine 
Among the mountain-vapours driyen around, « 

The old man \Wiom I loved— his eyes divine 
With a mild look of courage answered mine, 242^0 
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And my young friend was near, and ardently 
His hand grasi)ed mine a moment— now the line 
Of war extended, to our rallying cry 
As myriads flocked in love and brotherhood to die. 

XI 

For ever while the sun was climbing Heaven 2425 

The horseman hewed our unarmed myriads down 
Safely, though when by thirst of cainage driven 
Too near, those slaves were swiftly overthrown 
By hundreds leaping on t^iem flesh and bone 
Soon made our ghastly ramparts; then the shaft 2430 
Of J;he artillery from tl;e sea was thrown 
More fast and fiery, and the conquerors laughed 
In pride to hear the wind our screams of tormeftt waft. 

XII 

For on one side alone the lull gave shelter, 

So vast that phalanx of unconqiiered men, 2435 

And there the living in the blood did welter 
Of the dead and dying, which, in that green glen, 

Like stifled torrents, made a plash y fon 
Under tho feet— thus was the butchery waged 
While the sun clomb Heaven’s eastern steep— but when 
It ’gan to sink- a fiercer combat raged, 2441 

For in more doubtful strife the armies weie engaged, 

- XIII 

Within a cave upon the hill were found 
A bundle of rude pikes, the instrument 
Of those who war but on their native ground 2445 

For natural rights : a shout of joyance sent 
Even from our hearts the wide air pierced and rent, 

As those few aims the bravest and the host 
Seized, and each sixth, thus armed, did now present 
A line which covered and sustained the rest, 2450 

A confident phalanx, which the foe on every side invest. 

XIV * 

That onset turned the foes to flight almost ; 

But «oon they Shw their present strength, and knew 
Jhat coming night would to our resolute host 
Bring victory; so dismounting, close they drew 2455 
Their glittering files, and then tho combat grew 
Unequal Dui most horrible ;- and ever 
Our myriads, whom the swift bolt#overthrew, 

Or the red sword, failed like a mountain-river 
Which rushes foith in foam to sink in sands for ever. ^460 

XV • 

fcjorrow and shame, to see with their own kind 
Our human brethren mix, like beasts of blood, 

To mutual ruin armed by one behind 
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Who sits and scoffs!— That friend so mild and good, 
Who like its sliadow near my youth had stood, 2^65 
Was stabbed!— my ol*^ preserver^ hoary hair 
With the flesh (dinging to its roots, was strewed' 
Under my feet!— I lost all sense or care, 

And like the rest I grew desperate and unaware. 


— 

The battle became ghnstli(-r— in the midst 2470 

I ]>aused, and saw, how ugly and how fell % 

0 Hate! thou art, oven wlien thy life thou shodd’st 
For love. The ground in many a little doll 
W^s broken, up and down^ whose steeps befell. 
Alternate victory and defeat, and there 2475 

The fombatants with rage most horrible 
Stiove, and tludr eyes starred with clacking stare, 

And impotent their tongues they lolled into the air, 

xvn 

Flaccid and foamy, like a mad dog’s lianging : 

Want, and Moon madness, and the pest’s swift Bane 2480 
When its shalts smile- while yet its bow is twanging— 
Have each their mark and sign -some ghastly stain; 
And this was thine, O War! of hato and pain 
Thou loathed slave. I saw all shapes of death 
And ministered to many, o’er the plain 2485 

While carnage in the suiibeam’s waimtli did seethe, 

Till twilight o'er the east wove her sereiiest wreath. 

• 

xvm 

Tho few who yet survived, resolute and firm 
Around me fought. At the decline of day 
Winding above the mountain’s snowy term 2490 

New banners shone : they quivered in tho lay 
Of the sun’s unseen orb— ere night tlio arrav 
Of fresh troops hemmed us in— of those brave bands 
I soon survived»alone— and now I lay 
Vanquished and faint, ihe grasp of bloody hands 21495 
1 felt, and saw on high the glare of fiilluig branck ; • 

XIX 

Wlien on my foes a sudden teiTor cam<^, 

And they fled, scattering— lo! with icinh^s speed 
A black Taitariaik horse of giant frame 
Comes trampling over the dead, the living bleed 2500 
-Beneath the hoofs of that tiemendous steed, 

On which, like to an^ngel, robed in white, 

Sate one waving a sword the hosts recede ^ 

And fly, as througli their ranks with 'awful might, 

Sweeps in the shadow of evo that Phantom swift and bright ; 
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XX 

And its path made a solitude.— I rose 2506 

And marked its coming: it rtilaxed its course 
As it approached me, and the wind that flows 
Through night, bore accents to mine ear whose force 
Might create smiles in death— the Tartar horse 2510 
Paused, and I saw the* shape^its might which swayed, 
And heard hei^ musical pants, like the sweet souice 
Of waters in the deseii, as she said, 

‘ Mount i»\"ith me Laon, noW ! ’—I mindly obeyed. 

XXI 

Tlieri: ‘Away! awayT she cried, and stretched her sword 
As ’twere a scourge over the coursers head, ^ 2516 

And lightly shook the reins.— We spake no word, 

But like the vapour of the tempest fled 
Over the plain ; her dark hair was dispread 
Like the pine’s locks upon the lingering blast: 2520 

Over mine eyes its shadowy strings it spread 
Fitfully, and the hills and streams fled fast. 

As o’er their glimmering forms the steed’s broad shadow passed. 

xxn 

.. And his hoofs ground the rocks to fire and dust, 

llis strong sides made the torrents rise in spray, 2525 
And turbulence, as of a whirlwind’s gust 
Surrounded us and still away ! away ! 

Through the desert night we sped, while sho alway 
Gazed on a mountain which we neared, whose crest, 
Crowned with a marble ruin, in the ray 2530 

Ot the obscure stars gleamed its rugged breast 
The steed strained up, and then his impulse did arrest. 

XXIII 

A I'ocky hill which overhung the Ocean :— 

From that lone ruin, when the steed that panted 
Paused, might be heard the murmut of the motion 2535 
• Of waters, as in spots for ever haunted 
By the choicest^mds of Heaven, which are enchanted 
To music, by the wand of Solitude, 

That wizard wild, and the far tents implanted 
Upon the plain, he seeit by those who stood 2540 

Thence maiking the dark shore of Ocean’s curved flood. 

xxiv 

One moment these were heacd and seen- another * 
Passed ; and the two M"ho stood beneath that night, 
Each only heard, or saw, or felt the other ; 

As from the lofty steed she did alight, 2545 

Cytliiia, (for, from the eyes whose deepest light 
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Of love and sadness made my lips feel pale 
With influence strange of moiirnfullest delight, 

My own sweei Cythnf| looked), with joy did quail, 

And felt her strength in tears of human weakness faiJ. 2550 

XXV 

And for a space in my embrace she rested, 

Her head on my unqutet heaVt reposing, 

^While my faint arms her languid fialne invested: 

At length she looked on mtf>, and half unclosing 
Her tremulous lips, said< ‘ Friend, thy bands were losing 
The battle, as I stood before the King 2556 

In^bonds.“I bursi them then, and swiftly choosing 
The time, did seize a Tartarus sword, and spring’ 

Upon hi» horse, and, swift as on the whirlwind's wing, 

XXVI 

‘Have thou and I been boine beyond pursuer, 2560 

AndufWe are here. —Then turning to the steed, 

She pressed the white moon on his fiont with pure 
And rose-like lips, and many a flagrant weed 
From the gieeii ruin plucked, that he might feed 
But I to a stone seat that Maiden led, 2565 

And kissing_her fair eyeS, said, ‘Thou hast need 
Of rest,’ and I heaped up the coifi'ser’^ bed 
In a green mossy nook, with mountain-flowers dispread. • 

XXVII » 

Within that ruin, where a shattered poital 
Looks to the eastern stars, abandoned now 257'' 

By man, to be the home of things immoital, 

Memories, like awful ghosts which come and go, 

And must inherit all lie builds below, 

When he is gone, a hall stood ; o’er wliose roof 
Fair clinging weeds with ivy pale did grow, 2575 

Clasping its gray rents with a verdurous woof, 

A hanging dome of leaves, a canopy moon-proof. 

• XXVIII 

The autumnal winds, as if spell-bound, had mado 
A natural couch of leaves in that#recess, , • 

Which seasons none disturbed, but, in the shade 25S0 
Of flowering parasites, did Spring love to dress 
With their sweet blooms tl>e wintry loneliness 
Of those dead leaves, shedding their stais, whene'er 
The wanderinp^ wind her nurslings migfit caress , 

Whose intertwining fingers ever there ^ 2585 

M^de music wild and soft that filled the listening air. 

• *XXIX * 

We know not where we go, or what sweet dream « 

May pilot us through caverns strange and fair 
Of far and pathless passion, while the stream 
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Of life, our bark doth on its whirlpools bear, 2590 
Spreading swift wings as sails to the dim air; 

Nor should we seek to know, s^a the deVotion 
Of love and gentle thoughts be hoard still there 
Louder and louder from the utmost Ocean 
01 universal life, attuning its commotion. 2595 

XXX 

To the pure all things are pure I Oblivion wrapped 
Our spiiits, and the fearful overthrow 
Of public hope was from our being snapped, 

Though linked years had bound it there ; for now 
A power, a thirst, a knowledge, which below 2600 
All thought^ like light beyond the atmosphere. 

Clothing its clouds with grace, doth ever flow, 

Came on us, as we sate m silence ihore, 

Beneath the golden stars of the clear azuie air:— 

XXXI 

In silence which doth follow talk that causes 2605 

The baiiled heart to speak with siglis and tears, 

When wildering passion swalloweih up the pauses 
Of inexpressive speech :^tho youthful years 
Which we together passed, their hopes and fears, 

The blood itsell which ran within our frames, 2610 

That likeness of the features which endears 
The thoughts expressed by them, our very names, 

And all the winged hours which speechless memory claims, 

XXXII 

Hnd found a voice— and ere that voice did pass, 

The night grew damp and dim, and througli a rent 2615 
Of the ruin whore we sate, from the morass, 

A wandering Meteor by some wild wind sent, 

Hung high in the green dome, to which it lent 
A faint and pallid lustre; while the song 
Of blasts, in which its blue hair <j|uivoring bent, 2620 
(Strewed strangest sounds the moving leaves among; 

A wpiid^rous light, ^he sound as of a spiiiCs tongue. 

• XXXIII 

The Meteor showed the leaves on which we sate, 

And Cythiia's glowin|^ arms, and the thick ties 
Of lier solV hair, which bent with gathered weight 2625 
My neck near hers, her dark and deepening eyes, 
Which, as twin phantoms of one star that lies 
O’er a dim well, moye, though the star reposes, ^ 
Swam in our mute and liquid* ecstasies, 

Her marble brow, and eager lips, like roses, 2630 

With their own fragrance pale, which Spring but half 
uncloses. 
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XXXIV 

The Meteor to its far morass returned : 

The beating of our veins one interval • 

Made still • and then I felt the blood that buiiiejJ 
Within her trame, mingle with mine, and tali 2635 
Around my heart like me ; and over all 
A mist was spread, the Sicknesli of a deep 
And speechless swoon of joy, as m^ht befall 
Two disunited spirits when they leap 
In union fiom this earth’s eJjscure and fading sleep. 2640 

• - XXXV 

Was it one moment that confounded thu® 

All thought, all sense, all te< ling, into one 
Unutterable power, which shudded us 
Even Irom our own cold looks, when we had gone 
Into a wide and wild oblivion 26^5 

Ot turfult and ot tenderness? or now 
Had ages, such as make the moon and sun, 

The seasons, and mankind their chang<‘s know. 

Left fear and time untelt by us alone iioluw ? 

XXXVI ^ 

I know not. What are kisses 'whose fire ednsps 2650 
The failing heart in laiiguishment, or limb 
Twined within limb? or the quick dying gasps* 

Of the hfe meeting, wdien the faint e>es swim 
Through tears a wide mist boundless and dim, 

In one caress? What is the strong control 2655 

Which leads the heart that dizzy steep to climb, 

Where far over the world those vapours roll, 

Which blend two restless frames in one reposing soul ? 

XXXVII 

It is the shadow which doth float unseen, 

But not unfelt, ^’er blind mortality, 2660 

Wliose divine darkness fled not, from that green 
And lone recess, where lapped in peace did lie , 

Our linked frames till, from the changing sk}"^ 

That night and still another day had fled ; 

And then I saw and felt. T^he moon was high, 2665 
And clouds, as of a coming storm, were spread 
Under its orb,— loud winds were gathering overhead. 

XXXVIII 

(Jythna’s sweet lips seemed lurid dn the moon, 

'Her fairest limbs w\th the night wind were chill, 

And her dark tresses were all loosely strewn 2670 • 

O’er her pale bosom all within was still, 

And the sweet peace of joy did almost fill . 
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The depth of her unfathomable look 
And we sate calmly, though that rocky hill, 

The waves contending in its caVerns shook, 2675 

For thgy foieknew the storm, and the gray ruin shook. 

XXXIX 

There we unheeding s^te, in , the communion 
Of interchange vows, which, with a rite 
Of faith most sweet and sacred, stamped our union.— 
Few were the living hfearts which could unite 2680 
Like ours, or celebiate a bridal-night 
With such close sympathies, for they had sprung 
From linked youth, and from the gentle might' 

Of earliest l<we, delayed and cheiished long, 

Which common hopes and fears made, like a tempest, strong. 

XL 

And such is Nature’s law divine, that those 2686 

Who grow together cannot choose but love, 

If faith or custom do not interpose, 

Or common slavery mar what else might move 
All gentlest thoughts; as in the sacrea ffrove 2690 
Wliich shades the springs of Ethiopian Nile, 

That living tree, which, if the arrowy dove 
. Strike with her shadow, shrinks in fear awhile, 

But its own kindred leaves clasps while the sunbeams smile ; 

^ , XLI 

And clings to them, when darkness may dissever 2695 
The close caresses of all duller plants 
Which bloom on the wide eaith— thus we for ever 
Were linked, for love had nursed us in the haunts 
Where knowledge, from its secret source enchants 
Young hearts with the fresh music of its springing, 2700 
Ere yet its gathered flood feeds human ^yants, 

As the great Nile feeds Egypt ; ever flinging 
Light on the woven boughs wmich o’er its waves are swinging. 

XLII * 

The tones of Cythna’s voice like echoes were 
Of those far miirmuring streams ; they rose and fell, 
-Mixed with mine own in the tempestuous air,— 2706 
And so we sate, until our talk befell 
Of the late luin, swift and honible, 

And how those seeds of hope might yet be sown. 

Whose fruit is evil’s mortal poisoi>: well, 2710 

For us, this ruin made a watch-tow'^er lone, 

But Cythna’s eyes looked faint, and now two days were gone 

XLIII ' 

Since she had food therefore I^did awaken 
The Tartar steed, who, from his ebon mane 
Soon as the clinging slumbers he had shaken, 


2715 
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Bent his thin head to seek the brazen rein, 

Following me obediently ; with pain 
Of heart, so deep and idroad, that one caress, 

When lips and heart refuse to part again 
Till they have told their fill, could scarce express 2720 
The anguish of her mute and feaiful tenderness, 

• 

XLIV t 

Cythna behold me part, as I, bestrode 
That willing steed —the .tempest and the night, 

Which gave my path its safety as I rode 
D<iwn the ravine pf rocks, did soon unite 2725 

The darkness and the turmilt of their might • 

Borne on all winds. — Far through the stftaming rain 
Floating at intervals the garments white 
Of Cythna gleamed, and her voice once again 
Came to me on the gust, and soon I reached the plain. 27 p 

XLV 

I dreaded not the tempest, nor did he 
Who bore me, but his eyeballs wide and rod 
Turned on the lightning’s cleft exultingly ; 

And when tho earth beneath his tameless tread, 

Shook with the sullen thunder,* he would spread 2^35 
Ills nostrils to the blast, and joyously 
Mock the fierce peal with neighings thus wp sped 
O’er the lit plain, and soon I could desciy " 

Whore Death and Fire had gorged tho spoil of victory. 

XLVI « 

There was a desolate village in a wood ^ 2740 

Whose bloom-in woven leaves now scattering fed 
The hungry storm ; it was a place of blood, 

A heap of hearth less walls;— the flames were dead 
Within those dwellings now,— the life had fled 
From all those coipses now,— but the wide sky 2745 
Flooded with lf|?htning was ribbed overhead 
By the black rafters, and around did lie 
Women, and babes, and men, slaughtered confus»?dl^. 

• 

XLVII 

Beside the fountain in the market-place 
Dismounting, I beheld those corpses stare 2750 

With horny eye# upon each other^s face, 

And on the earth and on the vacant air, 

• And upon me, close to the waters where 
I stooped to slake my thirst 1 shrank to taste, 

For the salt bitterness of blood was there; 2755. 

But tied the steed beside, and sought in haste 
If any yet survived amid that ghastly waste. 
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, XLVIII 

No living thing was there beside one woman, 

Whom I found wandering in^ the streets, and she 
Was withered trom a likentss of aught human 2760 

Into a fiend, by some strango misery: 

Soon as she hi'iird my steps she leaped on me, 

And glued lier burning lips to mine, and laughed. 

With a loud, Aong, and frantic laugh of glee. 

And cried, ‘ Now, Mortal, thou hast deeply quaffed 2765 
The Plague’s blue kisses— soon millions sliall pledge the 
di aught ! 

• ;elix 

‘ My name is Pestilence— this bosom dry, , 

Once fed two babes— a sister and a brother— 

When I came home, one in the blood did lie 
Of three death-wounds— the fiames had ate the other ! 
Since then I have no longer been a mother, ^ 2771 

But I am Pestilence hither and thither 
I flit about, that I may slay and smother 
All lips which I have kissed must surely wither, 

But Death’s— it thou ai*t he, we’ll go to work together ! 2775 


‘ * What seek’st thou here ? The moonlight comes in flashes, — 
The^dew is rising dankly from the dell— 

’Twill* moisten her ! and thou shalt see the gashes 
In my sw^eot boy, now full of worms— l)ut tell 
First what thou seek’st/— ‘ I seek for food.’— ‘ ’Tis well, 
Thou shalt have food ; Famine, my paramour, 2781 

Waits for us at the feast— cruel and fell 
Is Famine, but he drives not from his door 
Those whom these lips have kissed, alone. No more, no more ! ’ 

LI 

As thus she spake, she grasped me with the strength 2785 
Of madness, and by many a ruined hearth 
She led, and over many a corpse at length 
We jpame to a lone hut where on the earth 
Which made iis floor, she in her ghastly mirth 
Gathering from all those homes now desolate, 2790 

Had piled three hoapsr of loaves, making a dearth 
Among the dead— round which she set in state 
A ring of cold, stiff babes ; silent and ^tark they sate. 

LII 

She leaped upon a pile, and Kfted high 
Her mad looks to the lightning, and cried : *£at! 2795 
Share the great feast— to-morrow we. must die ! ’ 

And then she spumed the loaves with her pale feet. 
Towards her bloodless guests that sight to meet, 
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Mine eyes nnd my heart ached, and but that she 
Who loved me, did with absent looks defeat 2800 

Despair, I might havd raved in sympathy ; 

But now I took the food that woman olfered me ; ^ 

LIII 

And vainly having with Jier madness striven 
If I might winliei to return ^^^th cne, 

Departed. In the eastern beams of Heaven 2805 

The lightning now grew pjfllid -rapidly, 

As by the shore of the tempestuous sea 
The dark steed boro me, and the mountain gi*ay 
kSdbn echoed to Ins hoofs, ^nd I could see • 

Cythna^ among tlie rocks, where she alwfs^ 2810 

Had sate* with anxious eyes fixed on the lingering day. 

LIV 

And joy was ours to meet : she was most pale. 

Famished, and wet and weary, so I cast 
My arms around her, lest her steps should fail 
As to our home wo went, and thus embraced, 2815 
Her full heart seemed a deeper joy to taste 
Than e’er the prosperous know ; the steed behind 
Trod peacefully along the mQui\J:ain waste: ^ 

^We reached our home ere morning cotild unbind • 
Night’s latest veil, and on our bridal-couch rochnod. 2820 

LV 

Her chilled lieart having cherished in 1115^ bosom. 

And sweetest kisses past, we two did share 
Onr peaceful meal:— as an autumnal blossom 
Which spreads its shrunk leaves in the sunny air, 

After cold showers, like rainbows woven there, 2825 
Thus in her lips and cheeks the vital spirit 
Mantled, and in her eyes, an atmosphere 
Of health, and hope ; and sorrow languished near it, 

And fear, and all that dark despondence doth inherit. 


CANTO VII 


So we sate joyous Jis the morning ray , 2830 

Which fed upcgi the wrecks of night and storm 
Now lingering on the winds ; light airs did play 
, Among the dewy weeds, the sun was warm, 

And we sate linke<i in* the invfoven charm 
Of converse and caresses sweet and deep, 2835 

Speechless caresses, talk that might disarm * 

Time, though he wield the darts of death and sleep, 

And those thrice moijtal barbs in his own poispn steep. 

• e3 
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II 

I told her of my sufferings and ^ my madness, 

And how. awakened from that dreamy mood 28^0 
By Liborty^s upri^, the strength of gladness 
Came to my spirit in my solitude ; 

And all that now I was— while tears pursued 
Each other down her ftiir anh listening cheek 
Fast as the thbughts which fed them, like a flood 2845 
From sunbright dales ; and when I ceased to speak, 

Her accents soft and sweet the pausing air did wake. 

in 

She told me^a strange tale of stiange endurance, 

Like broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one; to which no finn assurance, 2850 

So wild were they, could her own faith impart. 

She said that not a tear did dare to start 
From the swoln brain, and that her thoughts V/ere firm 
When from all mortal hope she did depart, 

Borne by those slaves across the Ocean's term, 2855 
And that she reached the port without one fear infirm. 

IV 

One w'as she among* many there, the thralls 
Of the cold Tyrant's cruel lust : and they 
Laughed mourniully in those j)olluted halls ; 

But she was calm and sad, musing alway 2860 

On loftiest enterprise, till on a day 
The Tyrant heard her singing to her lute 
A wild, and sad^ and spirit-thrilling lay, 

Like winds that die in wastes— one moment mute 
The evil thoughts it made, which did his breast pollute. 2865 

V 

Even when he saw her wondrous loveliness, 

One moment to great Nature's sacred power 
He bent, and was no longer passioniess ; 

But when ho bade her to his secret bower 
Be borne, a lovvole&s victim, and she tore 2870 

^Her lodes in agcuiy. and her words of flame 
Aaid mightier looks availed not ; then he bore 
Again his load of slavery, and became 
A king, a heartless beast, a pageant and a name. 

VI 

She told me what a loathsome agony 2875 

Is that when selfishness mucks love's delight, * 

Foul as in dream's most fearful 'imageiy 
To dally with the mowing dead— thaf night 
All torture, fear, or horror made seem light 
a877 dreams ed. 1818, 
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Which the soul dreams or knows, and when the day 2880 
Shone on her awful frenzy, from the sight 
Where like a Spirit iri fleshly chains she lay 
Struggling, aghast and pale the Tyrant fled away. ^ 

VIT 

Her madness was a beam of light, a power 2884 

Which dawned through the rent soiit; and words it gave, 
Gestures, and looks, sucii as in whirlwinds boie 
Wliich might not be withslodd— whence none could save— 
All who ajinroached their sphere,— like some calm wave 
Vexed into whirlpools by the chasms beneath ; 

Aitd sympathy made each jitiendant slave • 2890 

Fearless and free, and they began to bi eiithe 
Deep curses, like the voice of flames far undeiiioath. 

VJII 

The King felt pale upon his noonday throne : 

At iflght two slaves he to lier chamber sent,— 

One was a green and wiiukled eunuch, grown 2895 

From human shape into an mstrumont 
Of all things ill— distorted, bowed and bent. 

The other was a wretch iiora infancy 
Made dumb by poison ; who nopght knew or meant 
But to obey : from the lii e-isles came iio, 2900 

A diver lean and stiong, of Oman’s coral sea. 

IX 

They bore her to a bark, and the swift stroke 
Of silent rowers clove the blue moonliglit seas, 

Until upon their path the moimng broke ; , 

They anchoied then, where, bo there calm or breeze, 2905 
The gloomiest of the drear Symplegades 
Shakos with the sleepless surge;— the Ethiop there 
Wound his long aims around her, and with knees 
Like iron clasped her feet, and plunged with her 
Among the closmg waves out of tlie boundless air. 2910 

• X 

‘Swift as an eagle stooping from the plain 
Of morning light, into some shadoVy wood, 

He plunged through the green silence of the main, • 
Throu^ many a cavern which the eternal flood 
Had scooped, as dark lairs fOr its monster brood; 2915 
And among mighty shapes which fled in wonder, 

And among mightier shadows which pursued 
His heels, he wound : until the dark rocks under 
H<> touched a golden chain,-a sound arose like thunder. 

• XI 

*A stunning clang of massive bolts redoubling 2920* 

Beneath me deep— a burst of waters driven 
As from the roots of the sea, raging and bubbling: ^ 
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And in that roof of crags a space was nven 
Through which there shone the emerald beams of heaven » 
Shot through tho lines of many waves inwoven, 2925 
Like sunlight through acacia woods at even, 

Through which, his way the diver having cloven, 

Passed like a spark sent up out of a burning oven. 

^ XII 

‘And then,’ she said, ‘he laid me in a cave 
Above the waters, by that chasm of sea, 2930 

A fountain round and vast, in which the wave 
Imprisoned, boiled and leaped perpetually, 

Down whigh, one moment resting, he did floe. 

Winning th 4 adverse depth ; that spacious cell 
Like an hupaithric temple wide and high, 2935 

Whose a^ry dome is inaccessible, 

Was pierced with one round cleft through which the sun- 
beams fell. " 


XIII 

‘ Below, the fountain’s brink was richly paven 
With the deep’s wealth, coral, and pearl, and sand 
Like spangling gold, and purple shells engraven 2940 
With mystic legends by no mortal hand. 

‘ Left there, when thronging to the moon^s command, 
The gathering waves rent the Hesperian gate 
Of mountains, and on such bright floor did stand 
Columns, and shapes like statues, and the state 2945 

Of kingless thrones, which Earth did in her heart create. 

XIV 

‘ The fiend of madness which had made its prey 
Of my poor heart, was lulled to sleep awhile: 

There was an interval of many a dav, 

And a sea-eagle brought me food the while, 2950 

Whose nest was built in that untrodden isle, 

And who, to be the gaoler had beeiv taught 
Of that strange dungeon ; as a friend whose smile 
Lik^ light and reat at morn and even is sought 2954 
That wim bird was to me, till madness misery brought. 

XV 

‘ The misery of a madness slow and creeping, 

Which made the earth seem fire, tjbe sea seem air, 

And the white clouds of noon which oft were sleeping, 

In the blue heaven so beautiful and fair, 

Like hosts of ghastJy shadows hovering there; 2960 
And the sea-eagle looked a fiend,* who bore 
• Thy mangled limbs for food !— Thus all things were 
Tiahsformea into the agony which I wore 
^ Even as a poisoned rob^ around my bosom’s core. 
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XVI 

‘i^ain I knew the day and night fast fleeing, 2965 

The eagle, and the fountain, and the air; 

Another frenzy came— there seemed a being 
Within me— a strange load my heart difbear,’ 

As if some living thing had made its lair 
Even in the fountains oi*my life a long 2970 

And wondious vision wrought fromfmy despair, 

Then grew, like sweet reality among 
Dim visionary woes, an uiitt?posing throng. 

• . XVII 

‘Methought I was about to be a mother— • 

Month after month went by, and still f dreamed 2975 
That we should soon be all to one another, , 

I and my child ; and still new pulses seemed 
To beat beside my heait, and still I deemed 
Theresas a babe within- and, when the rain 
Of winter through the ritted cavern streamed, 2980 
Methought, after a lapse of lingering pain, 

I saw that/ lovely shape, which near my heart had lam, 

XVlII 

‘It was a babe, beautiful from its* birth,— 

It was like thee, dear love, its eyes were thine, * 

Its brow, its lips, and so upon the earth 2985 

It laid its fingers, as now rest on mine 
Thine own, beloved 1— twas a dream divine ; • 

Even to remember how it fled, how swilt, 

How utterly, might make the heart repine, — 

Though Twas a di earn/— Then Cythna did uplift 2990 
Her lo^s on mine, as if some doubt she sought to shift : 

XIX 

A doubt which would not flee, a tenderness 
Of questioning grief, a source of thronging tears : 

Which having passed, as one whom sobs oppress 
She spoke: ‘Yes, in the wilderness of years 2995 

Her memory, aye, like a green home appearsj . 

She sucked her fill even at this breast, sweet love, 

For many months. I had no mortal fears ; • 

Methought I felt her lips and breath approve,— 

It was a human thing wiiich to my bosom clove. 3000 

• XX 

‘ I watched the dawn of her first smiles, and soon 
* When zenith-stars were trembjing on the wave, 

Or when the beams bf the invisible moon. 

Or sun, from many a prism within the cave • 

Their gem-born shadows to the water gave, 3005 

2994 opprest ed. 1818 , ^ 
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Her looks would hunt them, and with outspread hand, 
From the swift lights wliich miglit that fountain pave, 
She would mark one, and laugh, when that command 
Blighting, it lingered there, and could not understand. 

XXI 

‘ Moth ought her looks began ^ to talk with me; 3010 

And no articidate sounds, but something sweet 
Her lips would liame,— so sweet it could not l)e, 

That it was meaningless ; her touch would meet 
Mine, and our pulses caliiily flow and beat 
In response while we slept; and on a day 3015 

When I was happiest m that strange retreat, ' 

With heaps# of golden shells we two did play,— 

Both infants, weaving wings for time’s perpetual way. 

XXII 

‘Ere night, meihought, her waning eyes wore grown 
Weary with joy, and tired with our delight,* 3020 
We, on the earth, like sister twins lay down 
On one fair mother’s bosom from that night 
She fled ;— like those illusions clear and bright^ 

Which dwell in lakes, when the red moon on high 
Pause ere it wakens tempest;— and her flight, 3025 
Though ’iwas the dbath of brainless fantasy, 

Vet smote my lonesome heart more than all misery. 

‘ XXIII 

‘ It seemed that in the dreary night, the diver 
Wliq brought me thither, came again, and bore 
My child away. I saw the Avaters quiver, 3030 

When he so swiftly sunk, as once before : 

Then morning came— it shone even as of yore, 

But I was changcd~ihe very life was gone 
Out of my heart— I wasted more ana more, 

Day after day, and siiiing there alone, 3035 

Vexed the inconstant waves with my perpetual moan. 

XXIV « 

‘I was no longer mad, and yet methought 
My 4 )reasts weife swoln and changed;- in every vein 
, The blood stood still one moment, wliile that thought 

Was passing— with a gush ot sickening pain 3040 

It ebbed even to its withered springs again ; 

When mViWan eyes in stern resolve 1 turned 
From tnat most strange delusion, <which would fain 
Have waked the dream for which my spirit yearned 
With more than human love,— then left it unreturned, 3045 

XXV ' 

‘So now my reason was restored to me 
I struggled *with that dream, which, like a beast 
Most fierce and beauteous, in my memory 
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Had made its lair, and on my heart did feast ; 

But all that cave and all its shapes, possessed 3050 
By thoughts which could not fade, renewed each one 
Some smile, some look, some gesture which had blessed 
Mg heretofore: I, sitting there mone, 

Vexed the inconstant waves with my perpetual moan. 

• 

XXVI ♦ 

* Time passed, I know not whether montlis or years ; 

For day, nor night, nor* change of seasons made 3056 
Its note, but thoughts and iinavailmg tears: 

Aiid I became at- last c-sen as a shade, 

A smoke, a cloud on which the winds have preyed, 

Till it -be thin as air ; until, one even, • 3060 

A Nautilus upon the fountain played, 

Spreading his azure sail where hi oath of Heaven 
Descended not, among the waves and whiilpools dnven. 


XXVII 

‘And, when the Eagle came, that lovely thing, 

Oaring with rosy feet its silver boat, 3065 

Fled near me as for shelter; on slow wing, 

Tlie Eagle, hovering o’er his p^y did float ; 

But when lie saw inat I with tear -did note 
His purpose, proffering my own food to him, 

The eager plumes subsided on his throat— , 3070 

He came where that bright child of sea did swim, 

And o’er it cast in peace his shadow broad and dim. 

xxvrii 

‘ This wakened me, it gave me human strength ; 

And hope, I know not whence or wherefore, rose, 

But I resumed my ancient powers at length ; 3075 

My spirit felt again like one of those 
Like thine, whose fate it is to make the woes 
Of humankind t^eir prey— what was this cave? 

Its deep foundation no firm purpose knows 
Immutable, resistless, strong to save, 3080 

Like mind while yet it mocks the all-devouring ^raVe. 


XXTX 

‘And where was Laon? might my heart be dead, 

While that far dearer heart could movePand be? 

Or whilst over the earth the pall was spread, 

Which I had sworn to rend? I might be free, 3085 
* Could I but win that* friendljt bird to me, 

To bring me ropes ;* and long in vain I sought 
By intercourse of mutual imagery 
Of objects, if such aid he could be taught ; 

But firmt, and flowers, and boughs, yet never ropes he brought, 

t _ • ^ 
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XXX 

‘We live in our own world, and mine was made 3091 
From glorious fantasies of hope departed ; 

Aye we are darkened with their floating shade, 

Or cast a lustre on them— time impaixed 
Such power to me -I became fearless-hearted, 3095 
My eye and voice grow firm, ♦'calm was my mind. 

And piercing', ^like the morn, now it has darted 
Its lustre on jul hidden things, behind 
Yon dim and fading clouds which load the weary wind, 

XXXI 

‘My mind became the book through which I grow 3100 
Wise in ail human wusdom, and its cave, 

Wl3ich like a mine I rifled through and thiough, 

To me the keeping of its secrets gave — 

One mind, the tvpo of all, the moveless wave 
Whose calm reflects all moving things that aio^ 3105 
Necessity, and lov^e, and life, the grave, 

And sympathv, fountains of hope and fear ; 

Justice, and tiuth, and time, and the woild’s natural sphere. 

XXXII 

‘And on the sand would I make signs to range 
^ These woofs, as they were woven, of my thought; 3 no 
Clear, elemental shapes, whose smallest change 
A stibtler language within language wrouglit : 

The key of truths which once were dimly taught 
In old Crotona and sweot melodies. 

Of love, in that lorn solitude I caught 3115 

From mine own voice in dream, when ihy dear eyes 
Shone thiough my sleep, and did that utterance harmonize. 

XXXIII 

‘Tliy songs were winds whereon I fled at will, 

As in a winged chariot, o’er the plain 
Of crystal 3'’outh ; and thou wert th^re to fill 3120 

My heart with joy, and there we sate again 
0;i the gray m^giii of the glimmering mam. 

Happy* as then but wiser far, for we 
Smiled on the flowery grave in which were lain 
Fear, Faith, and Slavoiy; and mankind was fiee, 3125 
Equal, and pure, and wise, m Wisdom’s prophecy. 

XXXIV (S 

‘For to my will my fancies were as slaves ^ 

To do their sweet qjnd subtile ministries ; 

And oft from that bright fountain’s shadowy waves 
They would make human throngs gather and rise 3130 
To combat with my overflowing eyes, 

3115 lone solitude ed. 1818 , 
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And voice made deep with passion—thus I grew 
Familiar with the shock and the surprise 
And war of earthly minds, from which 1 drew 
Tlie power which has been mine to frame their thoughts 
anew. 3155 

XXXV 

‘And thus my prison wa% the poimlous eaith— 

Where 1 saw— even as misery dreafAs of morn 
Before the east has given its glory birth— 

Keligion’s pomp made desolate dv the scorn 
Of Wisdom's faintest smile, and thrones upturn, 3140 
Andf dwellings of mild people interspersed 
With undivided fields of ri^-iening corn, ^ 

And love made free,— a hope which we hflve mused 
Even with our blood and tears,— until its gloiy buist. 

XXXVI 

‘All is, not lost ! There is some recompense 3145 

For hope whose fountain can be thus profound, 

Even thion^d Evil’s splendid impotence, 

Girt by its hell of power, the secret sound 
Of hymns to truth and freedom— the dread bound 
Of life and death passed fearlessly and well, 3*50 

Dungeons wherein the high Tesolve is found, 

Backs which degraded woman’s greatness tell, 

And what may else be good and irresistible. 

XXXVII 

‘Such are the thoughts which, like the fires that flare 
In storm-enconfliassed isles, we cheiisli yet 3155 

In thk dark rum— such were mine even there; 

As in its sleep some odorous violet, 

While yet its leaves with nightly dews are wet, 
Breathes in prophetic di earns of day’s uprise, 

Or, as ere Scythian frost in fear has met 3160 

Spring’s messengers descending from the skies, 

The buds foreknow tliek life— this hope must ever rise. 

XXXVIII 

‘ So years had passed, when sudden earthmiake rent 
Tlie depth 01 ocean, and the cavern cracked ^ 

With sound, as if the world’s wide continent 1165 

Had fallen in universal ruin wracked ; 

And tlu’ough the cleft streamed in one cataract 
The stifling waters— when I woke, the flood 
Whose banded •waves that crystal caVft had sacked 
Wjjs ebbing round me, and my bright abode 3170 

B<#foie me yawned— a chaam desert, and bare, and broad. 

• XXXIX 

‘Above me was the sky, beneath the sea: 

I stood upon a point of shattered stone, 

And heard loose rocks rushing tumultuously 
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With splasji and shock into the deep— anon 3175 

All ceased, and theie was silence wide and lone. 

I felt that I was free! The Ocean-spray 
Quivered beneath my^ feet, the broad Heaven shone 
Around, and in my hair the winds did play 
Lingering as they pursued their unimpeded way. 3180 

‘My spirit mov^d upon the sea like wind 
Which round some thymy cape will lag and hover, 
Though it can wake the still cloud, and unbind 
The strength of temjiest: day was almost over, 

When through the lading light I could discover 3*85 
A ship appmaching-its white sails were fed 
With tlio north wind— its moving shade did- cover 
The twilight deep the Mariners in dread 
Cast anchor when they saw new rocks around them spread. 

XLI 

‘And -when they saw one sitting on a crag, 3190 

They sent a boat to me the Sailors rowed 
In awe through many a new and tearful jag 
Of overhanging rock, through which there flowed 
The foam of streams that cannot make abode. 

They came and queetioned me, but when they heard 3195 
♦ My voice, they became silent, and they stood 
And moved as men m whom new love nad stirred 
Deep thoughts : so to the ship we passed without a word. 

CANTO VIII 

I 

‘I SATE beside the Steersman then, and gazing 
Upon the west, cried, ’‘Spread the sails! Behold! 3200 
The sinking moon is like a watch-tower blazing 
Over the mountains yet;— the City of Gold 
Yon Cape alone does from the sight withhold ; 

The stream is fleet- the north breathes steadily 
Beneath the stars, they tremble with the cold! 3205 
Ye •cannot rest upon the dreary sea!— 

Hgste, haste to the warm home of happier destiny I ” 

n 

‘The Mariners obeyed— the Captain stood 
Aloof, and, whispering to the Pilot, said, 

“Alas, alas! I fear we are pursued • 3210 

By wicked ghosts : a Phantom of the Dead, 

The night before w^ sailed,, came to my bed * 

In dream, like that ! ” The Pilot then replied, 

“It cannot be -she is a human Maid— 

Her low voice makes you weep— she is some bride, 3215 
^ Or daughter of high birth— she can be nought beside.” 
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m 

‘We passed the islets, borne by wind and stream, 

And as we sailed, the Mariners came near 
And thronged around to listen in the gleam 
Of the pale moon I stood, as one whom fear 3220 

May not attaint, and my calm voice did rear; 

“Ye all are human— yott bioad moon gives light 
To millions who the selfsame likeness wear, 

Even while I apeak— beneath this very night, ^ 3224 

Their thoughts flow on lik^ ouis, in sadness or delight. 

- IV 

‘ “ What dream ye ? Your own hands have built -an home, 
Even for yourselves on a beloved shore : 

For some, fond eyes are pining till they come. 

How they 'Will greet him when his toils are o'er, 3229 
And laughing babes rush from the well-known door! 

Is Ihih your care? ye toil for your own good— 

Ye feel and think— has some immortal power 
Such purposes? or in a human mood, 

Dream ye some Power thus builds for man in solitude? 


‘“What is that Power? Ye mock yourselves, and giye 
A human heart to what ye cannot know: 3236 

As if the cause of life could think and live 1 
'Twere as if man’s own works should feel, and show 
The hones, and fears, and thoughts from which they flow, 
And he be like lo thorn I Lol Plague is free 3? 40 

To waste, Blight, Poison, Earthquake, Hail, and Snow,- 
Disease, and Want, and worse Necessity 
Of hate and ill, and Pride, and Fear, and Tyranny I 

VI 

‘ “ What is that Power ? Soine moon-struck sophist stood 
Watching the,ghade from his own soul upthtown 3245 
Fill Heaven and darken Earth, and in such znood 
The Form he saw and worshipped was his own, 

His likeness in the world’s vast mirror shovifli ; 

And ’twere an innocent dream, but that a faith 
Nursed by fear’s dew of poison, grows thereon, 3250 
And that men say, that Power has chosen Death 
On all who scorn its laws, to wreak immoral wrath. 

VII 

***** “ Men say that they themselves have heard and seen, 

Or known from others who have known such things, 

A Shade, a Form, which Earth and Heaven between 3255 
Wields an invisible rod— that Priests and Kings, 

Custom, domestic sway, ay, all that brings 
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Man’s freeborp soul beneath the oppressor’s heel, 

Are his strong ministers, and that the stings 
Of death will make the wise his vengeance feel, 3260 
Though truth and viitue arm iheir hearts with tenfold steel. 

VIII 

‘“And it is said, this Power^will punish wrong; 

Yes, add despair to crime, and pain to pain ! 
i^nd deepest hell, and deathless snakes among, 

Will bind the wretch on whom is fixed a stain, 3265 
Which, like a plague, a burden, and a bane, 

Clung to him while he lived for love and hate, 

Virtue and vice, they say are difference vain— * 

The will of strength is nglit— this human state 
Tyrants, that they may rule, with lies thus desolate. 3270 

IX 

‘ “ Alas, what strength ? Opinion is moro frail 
Than yon dim cloud now fading on the moon 
Even while we gaze, though it awhile avail 
To hide the orb of truth— and every throne ' 

Of Eaith or Heaven, though shadow, rests thereon, 3275 
One shape of many names:— for this ye plough 
The bairen waves of ocean, hence each one 
Is slave or tyi ant ; fill betray and bow, 

Oommand, or kill, or fear, or meak, or suffer woo. 

X 

“‘Its names are each a sign which maketh holy 3280 
All power- ay, the ghosr, the dream, the shade 
Of power— lust, falsehood, hate, and ))ride, and folly ; 

Tne pattern whence all fraud and wrong is made, 

A law to which mankind has been betrayed ; 

And human love, is as the name well known 3285 

Of a dear mother, whom the murderer laid 
In bloody grave, and into darkness thrown. 

Gathered her wildered babes around him as his own. 

‘ “ 0 Love, who to the hearts of wandering men 
Art as the calm to Ocean’s weary waves! 3290 

Justice’, or Truth, or Joy! those only can 
From slavery and religion’s labyrinth caves 
Guide us, as one clear star the seaman saves. 

To give to all an equal share of good. 

To track the steps of Freedom, though through graves 
She pass, to suffer all in patient mod6, 3296 

To weep for crime, though stained with thy friend’s dearest 
blood, - 

XII • 

“‘To feel the peace of self-contentment’s lot, 

To own all sympathies, and outrage none, 

And in the inmost bowers of sense and thought, 3300 
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Until life’s sunny day is quite gone down, 

To sit and smile with Joy, or, not alone, 

To kiss salt tears from the worn cheek of Woe ; 

To live, as if to love and live were one,— 

This is not faith or law, nor those who bow 3305 

To thrones on Heaven or Eaith, such destiny may know. 

#• 

xni ^ 

‘“But childien near tlieir parents tremble now. 

Because they must obej^— one lulcs another, 

And as one Power rules both high and low, 

S« man is made “the captive ot his brother, 3310 

And Hate is tlironed on high with Fear her mother. 
Above the Highest— and those fountain-tftJls, 

Whence love yet flowed when faith had choked all other, 
Are darkened— Woman as the bond-slave dwells 
Of man, a slave; and life is poisoned in its wells. 33^5 


‘ “ Man seeks for gold in mines, that he may weave 
A lasting chain for his own slavery; — 

In fear and restless care that he may live 
He toils for others, who must^evor be 
The joyless thralls of like captrvity*; ^320 

He murders, for his chiefs delight in ruin ; 

He builds the altar, that its idol’s fee 
May be his very blood ; he is pursuing — 

O, blind and willing wretch!- his own obscure undoing. 

XV 

“‘Woman!— she is his slave, she has become 3325 

A thing I weep to speak— the child of scorn, 

The outcast of a desolated home; 

Falsehood, and fear, and toil, like waves have worn 
Channels upon her cheek, which smiles adorn, 

As calm decks t|;^e false Ocean:— well ye know 3330 
What Woman is, for none of Woman born, 

Can choose but drain the bitter dregs of woe. 

Which ever from the oppressed to the oppressors' flow. 

XVI 

“‘This need not be; ye might arise, and will 
That gold should lose its power, and thrones their glory ; 
That love, which none may bind, be free to fill 3536 
The world, like light ; and evil faith, grown hoary 
* With crime, be quenched and die.— Yon promontory 
Even now eclipses the descending moon !— 

Dungeons and palaces are transitory— 3340 

High femples fade like vapour— Man alone 
Kemains, whose will has power when all beside is gone. _ 
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XVII 

‘“Let all be fiee and equal !— From your hearts 
I feel an echo ; through my inmost frame 
Like sweetest sound, seeking its mate, it darts— 3345 
Whence come ye, friends? Alas, I cannot name 
All that I read of sorrow, toil, and shame, 

On your worn fqces; as in legends old 
Which make immortal the disastrous fame 
Of conquerors and impostors false and bold, 3 3 5 ° 

The discord of your hearts, I in your looks behold, 

XVIII 

‘“Whence come ye, friends? from pouring human blood 
Forth on the earth ? Or bring ye steely and gold, 

That Kings may dupe and slay the multitude? 

Or from tiie famished poor, pale, weak, and cold, 3355 
Bear ye the earnings of their toil? Unfold ! 

S]>eak ! Are your hands in slaughter’s sanguine hue 
Stained freshly? have your hearts in guile grown old? 
Know yourselves thus ! ye shall be pure as dew, 

And I will be a friend and sister unto you. 3360 

^ XIX 

“‘Disguise it not— we have one human heart— 

All mortal thoughts confess a common home: 

Blush not for what may to thvself impart 
Stains of inevitable crime: the doom 
Is this, which has, or may, or must become 3365 

Thme, and all hiunankirurs. Ye are the spoil 
Which Time thus marks for the devouring tomb. 

Thou and thy thoughts and they, and all the toil 
Wherewith ye twine the rings of life’s perpetual coil. 

XX 

‘“Disguise it not— ye blush for what j^e hate, 3370 

And Enmity is sister unto Shame j, 

Look on your mind— it is the book of fate— 

Ah 1 it is dark with many a blazoned name 
Ox rUisery— all are niirrois of the same ; 

But the dark fiend who with his iron pen 3375 

Dipped in scorn’s fiery poison, makes his fame 
Enduring thei^e, would o’er the heads of men 
Pass harmless, if they scorned to make their hearts his den, 

XXI 

‘“Yes, it is Hate— that shapeless fiendly thing ^ 

Of mfliny names, all evil, some divine, 3380 

Whom self-contempt arms with a mortal sting ; 

Which, when’ the heari its snaky folds entwine 
Is wasted quite, and when it doth repine 
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To gorge such bitter prey, on all beside . 

It turns with ninefold rage, as with its twine 53^5 
When Amphisb»na some Sir bird has tied, 

Soon o’er the putrid mass he threats on every side. 

XXII 

‘ Reproach not thine ow soul, but know thyself, 

Nor hate another’s crime, nor loathes thine own. 

It IS the dark idolatry ot sell, 3390 

Which, when our thoughts and actions once are gone, 
Demands that man should weep, and bleed, and groan ; 
O vj^cant expiation !, Be at rcst.-- 
The past is Death’s, the future is thine own ; , 

And love and joy can make the foulest bijeast 3395 

A paradise of flowers, where peace miglit build her nest. 

xxin 

‘ “ Speak thou I whence come ye ? A Youth made reply ; 

Wearily, weaiily o’er the boundless deep 
We sail thou reade&t well the misery 
Told in these faded eyes, but much doth sleep 3400 
Within, which there the poor heait loves to keep, 

Or dare not wiite on the dishonoured brow: 

Even from our childhood have we learned to steep 
The bread of slavery in the tears bf woe, 

And never dreamed of hope or lefuge until now. 3^05 

XXIV 

‘“Yes— I must speak-my secret should have perished 
Even with the «eart it wasted, as a brand 
Fades in tlie dying flame whose life it cherished, 

But that no human bosom can withstand 
Thee, wondrous Lady, and Die mild command 3410 
Of thy keen eyes : — 3"es, we are wretched slaves. 

Who from their wonted loves and native land 
Are reft, and bear o’er the dividing waves 
The unregarded prey of calm and happy graves. 

• XXV 

“‘We drag afar from pastoral vales the fauest 3415 

Among the daughters of tliose mountains Ionia, • 

We drjg them there, where all things best and rarest^ 

Are stained and trampled years have come and gone 
Since, like the ship which bears me, I have known 
No thought;— but now the eyes of one de^r Maid 3420 
On mine with Jight of mutual love have shone— 

She is my life,— I am but as the shade 
01 her,— a smoke sent up from ashes, soon to fade. 

• XXVI 

‘“For she must perish in the Tyrant’s hall— 

Alas, alas ! He ceased, and by the sail 
Sate cowering— but his sobs were heard by all, 


3425 
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And still b.efore the ocean and the gale 
The ship fled fast till the stars ’gan to fail, 

And, round me gathered with mute countenance, 

The Seamen gazedj tho Pilot, worn and pale 3430 
With toil, the Captain with gray locks, whose glance 
Met mine in restless awe— they stood as in a trance. 

u 

^ XXVII 

‘“Recede not! pause not now! Thou art grown old, 

But Hope will make thee young, for Hope and Youth 
Are children of one mother, even Love— ben old! 3^35 

The eternal stars gaze on us I— is the truth 
Within your soul? care for your own, or ruth 
For others^ H;ufferings? do ye thirst to boar 
A heart which not the serpent Custom’s tooth 
May violate?— Bq free! and even here, 3440 

Swear to be firm till death 1 ” They cried “ We swear ! We 
swear ! ” 

XXVIII 

‘The very darkness shook, as with a blast 
Of subterranean thunder, at the cry ; 

The hollow shore its thousand echoes cast 
Into the night, a^ if the sea, and sky, 3445 

^ And eaith, rejoiced with new-born liberty, 

For in that* name they swore ! Bolts were undrawn, 

And on the dock, with unaccustomed eye 
The captives gazing stood, and every one 3449 

Shrank as the inconstant torch upon her countenance shone. 

xxrx 

‘They were earth’s purest children, young and fair, 

With eyes the shnnes of umiwakoned tli ought, 

And brow s as bright as Spring or Morning, ei e 
Dark time had there its evil legend wrought 
In characters of cloud which wither not.— 3455 

The change was like a dream to them ; but soon 
They knew the gloiy of their altered lot, 

In the bright wisdom of youth’s breathless noon, 

Sweet tUk, and smiles, and sighs, all bosoms did attune. 

t. 

XXX 

‘But one was mute, her cheeks and lips most fair, 3460 
Changing, their hue like lilies newly blown, 

Beneath a bright acacia’s shadowy h&ir, 

Waved by the wind amid the sunny noon. 

Showed that her squl was q^uivering ; and full sooif 
Tliat Youth arose, and breathlessly did look 3465 

T ^ some speechless boon : 

I smiled, and both their hands in mine I took, 

And felt a soft delight from what their spirits shook. 
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‘ That night we anchored in a woody bay, 

And sleep no more around us daied to “hover 3470 

Than, when all doubt anij fear has passed away, 

It shades the couch of some unresting lover, 

Whose heart is now at rest: thus night passed over 
In mutual joy around, a forest grew 
Of poplars and dark oaks, whose shade did cover 3475 
The waning stars pranked in the waters blue, 

And tombled in the wind which from the morning flew. 

n ^ 

‘The joyous Mariners, and each fiee Maiden, 

Now brought from the deep forest many a bough, 

With woodland spoil most innocently laden ; 3480 

Sooif wreaths of budding foliage seemed to flow 
Over the mast and sails, the stern and prow 
Were canopied 'with blooming boughs, —the while 
On the slant sun’s path o’eV the waves we go 
Eejoicing, like the dwellers of an isle 3485 

Doomed to pursue those waves tliat cannot cease to smile. 

III 

‘ The many ships spotting the dark blue deep 
With sno'wy sails, fled fast as ours came nigh, 

In fear and wonder ; and on every steep 
Thousands did gaze, they heard the startling cry, 3490 
Like Eartli’s own voice lifted unconquerably 
To all her children, the unbounded mirth. 

The glorious ioy of thy name -Liberty ! 

They heard 1 — As o’er the mountains of the earth 
From peak to peak leap on the beams of Morning’s birth : 

IV 

‘So from that cry over the boundless hills 3496 

Sudden was cailfeht one universal sound, 

Like a volcano’s voice, whose thunder fills 
Eemotest skies,— such glorious madness found* • 

A path through human hearts ^vith stream which drowped 
Its struggling fears and cares, dark Custom’s brood ; 3501 
They anew not whence it came, but felt aroimd 
A wide contagion poured— they called aloiul 
On Liberty— that lainie lived on the sunny flood. 

V 

•We reached the port.— Alas! fr^m many spints 3505 
The wisdom w^hich*had waked that cry, was fled, 

Like the brief glory which dark Heaven inherits 
From the false dawn, which fades ere it is spread, 
Upon the night's devouring darkness shed : 
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Yet soon bright day will burst— even like a chasm 3510 
Of fire, to Durn the shrouds outworn and dead, 

Which wrap the world ; a wide enthusiasm, 

To cleanse the fevered world as with an earthquake’s spasm I 

VI 

‘I walked through the great City then, but free 
From shame or fear ; those toil-worn Mariners 35 » 5 
And happy Maidens did encompass me ; 

And iiKe a subterranean wind that stirs 
Some forest among caves, the hopes and fears 
From every human soul, a murmur strange 
Made as I passed: and many wept, with tears i 3520 
Of idy and jwe, and wingfed thoughts did range, 

And half-extinguished words, which prophesied of change. 

VII 

‘For, with strong speech I tore the veil that hid 
Nature, and Truth, and Liberty, and Love,—, 

As one who from some mountain’s pyramid 3525 

Points to the unrisen sun 1— the shades approve 
His truth, and flee from every stream and grove. 

Thus, gentle thoughts did many a bosom fill,— 

Wisdom, the mail of tried affections wove 
For many a heart, snd tameless scorn of ill, 3530 

Thrice steeped in’ molten steel the unconquerable will. 

VIII 

‘ Some said I was a maniac wild and lost ; 

Some, that I scarce had risen from the grave, 

The Prophet’s virgin bride, a heavenly ghost 
Some said, I was a fiend from my weird cave, 3535 
Who had stolen human shape, and o’er the wave, 

The forest, and the mountain came some said 
I was the child of God, sent down to save 
Women from bonds and death, and on my head 
Tlie burden of their sins would frightfully be laid, 3540 


IX 

‘But soon my human words found Sympathy 
human hearts : the purest and the best. 

As ft fend with friend, made common cause with me, 

• And they were few, but resolute ;— the rest. 

Ere yet success the enterprise had blessed, 35^5 

Leagued with mein their hearts their meals, their slumber. 
Their hourly occupations, were possessed 
By hopes which I had armed to ov*number 
Those hosts of meaner cares, which life’s strong wings 
encumber, . . * 


X « 


‘But chiefly women, whom my voice did waken 3550 
From their cold, carelessj willing slavery, 

Sought me : one truth their diwy prison has shaken,— 
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They looked around, and lo! they became free! 

Their many tyrants sitting desolately ' 

In slave-desertea halls, could none restrain; 3555 

For wrath's red fire had withered in the eye, 

Whose lightning once was death,— nor fear, nor gain 
Could tempt one captive now to lock another's chain. 

xr ^ 

‘Tliose who were sent to bind me, wept, and felt 
Their minds outsoar the bonds which clasped them round, 
Even as a waxen shape may waste and melt 3561 

In^the white furnace; and a visioned swound, 

A pause of hope and awe the City bound, 

Wliich, like the silence of a tempest's birth. 

When in its awful shadow it has wound 3565 

The sun, the wind, the ocean, and the earth. 

Hung terrible, ere yet the lightnings have leaped forth. 


XII 

‘ Like clouds inwoven in the silent sky, 

By winds from distant regions meeting there, 

In the high name of truth and liberty, 3570 

Around the City millions gathered were, 

By hopes which sprang from a hidden lair,— 

Words which the lore of truth in hues of flame , 
Arrayed, thine own wild songs which in the air 
Like homeless odours floated, and the name 3575 

Of thee, and many a tongue which thou hadst dipped in 
flame. • 


XIII 

‘The Tyrant know his power was gone, but Fear, 

The nurse of Vengeance, bade him wait the event— 

That perfidy and custom, gold and prayer. 

And whatsoe'er, when force is impotent, 3580 

To fraud the sceptre of the world has lent, 

Might, as he judged, confirm his failing sway. 

Therefore throughout the streets, the Priests he sent 
To curse the rebels. — To their gods did they 
For Earthquake, Plague, and Want, kneel in the pjibjic way. 


XIV 

‘And grave and hoary men were bribed to tell 3586 

From seats where law is made the slave of wrong, 

How glorious Athens in her splendour fell, 

Because her solhs were free,— and that among 
Mankind, the many to the few belong, 3590 

By Heaven, and Nature^ and Nepessity. 

They said, that age was truth, and that the young 
Marred with wild hopes the peace of slavery. 

With which old times and men had quelled the vain and free. 
3573 hues of grace ed, 1818, 
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XV 

‘And with the falsehood ot tlieir poisonous lips 3595 
They breathed on the enduring memory 
Of sages and of bards a briet eclipse ; 

There was one teacher, who necessity 
Had armed with strength and wrong against mankind, 
Ills sluve and Ids avenger aj^'e to be ; 3600 

That we wer^weak and sinful, frail and blind, 

And that the will of one was peace, and we 
Should seek for nought on earth but toil and misery— 

XVI 

‘“For thus >ve might avoid the hell hereafter.” 

So spake the hypocrites, who cursed and lied ; 3605 

Alas, their sway was past, and teans and laughter 
Clung to tlieir hoary hair, withering the pride 
Which in their hollow hearts darea still abide ; 

And yet obscener slaves with smoother brow, 

And sneers on their strait lips, thin, blue and wide, 3610 
Said, that the rule of men was over now, 

And hence, the subject woild to woman’s will must bow; 

XVII 

,, ‘And gold was scattered thiough the streets, and wine 
Flowed at a hundred feasts within the wall. 

In vain! the steady towers in Heaven did shine 3615 
As they were wont, nor at the miestly call 
Left Plague her banquet in the EtJiiop’s hall, 

Nor Famine from the rich man’s portal came, 

Where at her ease she ever preys on all 
Who throng to kneel for food: nor fear nor shame, 3620 
Nor faith, nor discord, dimmed hope’s newly kindled flame. 

XVIII 

‘For gold was as a god whose faith began 
To fade, so that its worshippeis %yere few, 

And Faith itself, which in the heart of man 
Qives shape, voice, name, to spectral Terror, knew 3625 
Its 'downfall, as the altars lonelier grew, 

' Till the Priests stood alone within the fane ; 

The shafts of falsehood unpolluting flew, 

And the cold sneers of calumny were vain, 

The union of the free with discoid’s brand to stain. 3630 

XIX 

‘The rest thou knowost.— Loi we two are here— ^ 

We have survived a ruin widd and deep— 

Strange thoughts are mine,— I cannot grieve or fear. 
Sitting With thee upon this lonely steep 
I smile, though human love should make me weep. 3635 
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We have survived a joy that knows no sorrow, 

And I do feel a mighty calmness creep 
Over my heart, which can no longer borrow 
Its hues from chance or change, dark children of to-morrow. 

XX 

*We know not what will come— yet Laon, dearest, 3640 
Cythna shall be the pro'phetess of Love, 

Her lips shall rob theo of the grace tliou wearest, 

To hide thy heait, and clothe the shapes which rove 
Within the homeless Future’s wintry grove ; 

For I now, sitting thus beside thee, scorn 3645 

Ev^n with thy breath and blood to live and move, 

And violence and wrong are as a dream 
Which rolls from steadfast truth, an unretuAiing stream. 

XXI 

‘The blasts of Autumn drive the winged seeds 
Over^the earth,— next come the snows, and lain, 3650 
And frosts, and storms, which dreary Winter leads 
Out of his Scythian cave, a savage train ; 

Behold I Spring sweeps over the world again. 

Shedding soft dews from her ethereal wings ; 

Flowers on the mountains, fruits over the ]>lain, 3655 
And music on the ^vavcs and woods she flings, 

And love on all that lives, and calm on lifeless things. • 

XXII 

‘0 Spring, of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness 
Wind-wingt)d emblem! brightest, best and fairest! 
Whence comest th 5 u, when, ^vl^h dark Winter’s sadness 3660 
The tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest? 

Sister of joy, thou art the child who wearest 
Thy mother’s dying smile, tender and sweet ; 

Thy mother Autumn, for Avhose grave thou bearcst 
Flesh flowers, and beams like flowers, with gentle feet, 3665 
Disturbing not the leaves which are her windiiig-slioet. 

^ XXJII 

‘Virtue, and Hope, and Love, like light and Heaven, 
Surround the world.— We are thoir chosen slaves; 

Has not the whirlwind of oiir spirit driven ** 

Truth’s deathless germs to thought’s remotest caves? 3^70 
Lo, Winter comes !-“the grief of many graves, 

The frost of death, the tempest of the sword, 

The flood of tyranny, whose sanguine waves 
Stagnate like ice Jt Faith the enchanter’s word, 

And bind all human hearts in its repose abhorred. 3675 

, ixiv 

‘The seeds are sleCping in the soil: meanwhile 
The Tyrant peoples dungeons with his prey, 

Pale victims on the guarded scaffold smile 
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Because they cannot speak; and, day by day, 

The moon of wasting Science wanes away 3680 

Among her stars, and in that darkness vasi 
The sons of earth to their foul idols pray, 

And gray Priests triumph, and like blight or blast 
A shade 01 selhsh care o’er human looks is cast. 

V XXV 

‘This is the winter of the world;— and here 3685 

We die, even as the winds of Autumn fade, 

Eimiring in the frore and foggy air.— 

Behold ! Spring comes, though we must pass, who made 
Tke promise of its birth,— even as the shade 
Which froiA’ our death, as from a mountain, flings 3690 
TI10 future, a broad sunrise ; thus arrayed 
As with the plumes of overshadowing wings, 

Fiom its dark gulf of chains. Earth like an eagle springs. 

XXVI 

*0 dearest love! we shall be dead and cold 
Before this morn may on the world arise ; 3695 

Wouldst thou the gloiy of its dawn behold? 

Alas ! gaze not on me, but turn thine eyes 
On thine own heart— it is a paradise 
' Which everlasting Spiing has made its own. 

And while drear Winter fills the naked skies, 3700 
Sweet streams of sunny thought, and flowers fiesh-blown, 
Aie there, and weave their sounds and odours into one. 

XXVII 

‘In their own hearts the earnest of the hope 
Which made them great, the good will ever find ; 

And though some envious shades may /interlope 3705 
Between the effect and it, One comes behind, 

Who aye the future to the past will bind— 

Necessity) whose sightless strength for ever 
Evjl with evil, good witli good irfiist wind 
In bands of union, which no power may sever: 3710 

Thej^n&ust bring foith their kind, and be divided never! 

XXVIIl 

‘The good and mighty of departed ages 
Are in their graves, the innocent and free, 

Heroes, and Poets, and prevailing Sages, 

Who leave the vestuie of their majesty 3715 

To adorn and clothe tliis naked world and we *. 

Ai'e like to them— such perisn, tut they leave 
All h^e, or love, or truth, or liberty, 

Whose forms their mighty spirits could conceive. 

To be a rule and law to ages tnat survive. 3720 
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XXIX 

* So be the turf heaped over our remains 
Even in our happy youth, and that strange lot, 
Whatever it be, wlien in these mingling veins 
The blood is still, be ours; let sense and thoughl 
Pass from our being, or be numbered not 3725 

Among the things that aae ; let those who come 
Behind, for whom our steadfast wilUhas bought 
A calm inheritance, a glorious doom, 

Insult with careless tread, our undivided tomb. 

• . 

‘Our many thoughts and deeds, our life and love,* 3730 
Our happiness, and all that we have be<*i, 

Immortally must live, and burn and move. 

When we shall be no more the world has soon 
A type of peace ; and— as some most serene 
And Icwely spot to a poor maniac’s eye, 3735 

^ter long years, some sweet and moving scene 
Of youthful hope, returning suddenly, 

Quells his long madness— thus man shall remember thee. 

XXXI 

‘And Calumny meanwhile shalPft^d on us, 

As worms devour the dead, and near the throne 3/40 
And at the altar, most accepted thus 
Shall sneers and curses be what we have done 
None shall dare vouch, though it be truly known ; 

That record shall •remain, when they must pass 
Who built their pride on its oblivion ; 3745 

And fame, in human hope which sculptured was, 

Sui’Mve the perished scrolls of unenduring brass. 

XXXII 

‘The while we two, beloved, must depart. 

And Sense and Eeason, those enchanters fair, 

Whose wand of ptwer is hope, would bid the heart 375° 
That gazed beyond the wormy grave despair : 

These eyes, these lips, this blood, seems darkly iJiiere 
To fade in hideous ruin ; no calm sleep , 

Peopling ^vith golden dreams the stagnant air. 

Seems our obscure and rotting eyes to steep 3755 

In joy ;“-but senseless death— a rum dark and deep ! 

• 

XXXIII 

‘JThese are blind fancies —reason cannot know 
What sense can neither feel, nor thought conceive ; 
There is delusion in the world— and woe, 

And fear, and pain— we know not whence we live, 3760 
Or why, or how, or what mute Power may give 
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Their being to each plant, and star, and beast 
Or even these thoughts.— Come near me 1 1 do weave 
A chain I cannot break— I am possessed 
With thoughts too swift and strong for one lone human 
^ breast. 37^5 

XXXIV 

‘Yes, yes— thy kiss is sweet, thy lips are warm— 

0 ! willingly, beloved, would these eyes, 

Might they no inoie drink being from thy form, 

Even as to sleep whence we again arise, 

Close their faint orbs in death : I fear nor prize 3770 
Alight that can now betide, unshared by thee— ^ 

Yes, Love when Wisdom fails makes Cythna wise : 
Darkness a;jd death, if death be true, must be 
Dearer than life and hope, if unenjoyed with thee. 

XXXV 

‘Alas, our thoughts flow on with stream, whose waters 
Return not to their fountain -Earth and Heaven, 3776 
The Ocean and the Sun, the Clouds their daughters, 
Winter, and Spring, and Morn, and Noon, and Even, 

All that we aie or know, is daikly driven 
Towards one gulf.— Lo ! what a change is come 3780 
Since I fust spake— but time slnall be forgiven, 

Though it change all but thee ! —She ceased— night^s gloom 
Meanwhile had fallen on earth from the sky’s sunless dome, 

XXXVI 

Though she had ceased, her countenance uplifted 
To Heaven, still spake, with solemn glory bright; 3785 
Her daik deep eyes, lior lips, whose motions gifted 
The air they breathed with love, her locks undight. 

‘ Fair star of life and love,’ I cried, ‘ my soul’s delight, 
Why lookest thou on the crystalline skies? 

0 , that my spirit were yon Heaven of night, 3790 
Which gazes on thee with its thousand eyes I ’ 

She turned to me and smiled— that smile was Paradise 1 


• - CANTO X 

I 

Was there a human spirit in the steed, 

That thus with his proud voice, ere night was gone. 

He broke our linked rest? or do indeod 3795 

All living things a common nature own, 

And thought erect an universal throne, « 

Where many shapes* one tribute ever bear? 

And Earth, their mutual mother, does she groan 
To see her sons contend? and makes she bare 3800 
Her breast, that .all in peace its drainless stores may share ? 
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I have heard friendly sounds from many a tongue 
Which was not human— the lone nightingale 
Has answered me Avith her most soothing song, 

Out of her ivy bower, when I sate pale 3805 

With grief, and sighed beneath ; from many a dale 
The antmopes who rfockcAi for food have spoken 
With happy sounds, and motions, tiiat avail 
Like man’s own speech ; and such was now the token 
Of waning night, whose calm by that proud neigh was 
broken. 3810 

• . 

Each night, that mighty steed bore me abroad, • 

And r returned with food to our letreaf, 

And dark intelligence ; the blood which flowed 
Over the fields, had stained the courser’s feet ; 

Soon the dust drinks that bitter dew, — then meet 3815 
The vulture, and the wild dog, and the snake, 

The wolf, and the hyaena gray, and eat 
The dead in horrid truce : their throngs did make 
Behind the steed, a chasm like waves in a ship’s wake 

IV 

For, from the utmost realms of ^arth, came pouiiiig 38 20 
The banded slaves whom every despot sent 
At that throned traitor’s summons ; like the roaring 
Of fire, whose floods the wild deer circumvent 
In the scorched pastures of the South; so bent 
The armies of the leagued Kings around 3825 

Their files of steel and flame ;— the continent 
Trembled, as with a zone of ruin bound, 

Beneath their feet, the sea shook with their Navies’ sound. 

V 

From every nation of the earth they came, 

The multitude of moving heartless things, 3830 

Whom slaves call men : obediently they came, 

Like sheep whom from the fold the shepherd brings 
To the stall, red with blood: their manv kings ^ 

Led them, thus erring, from their natiA’^e land ; • 

Tartar and Frank, and millions whom the wings 3*835 
Of Indian breezes lull, and many a band 
The Arctic Anaich sent, and Idumea’s sand, 

VI 

Fertile in prodigies and lies ;— so there 
- Strange natures made a brotherhood of ill. 

The desert savage cejsed to grasp in fear 3840 

His Asian shield and bow, when, at the Avill 
Of Europe’s subtler son, the bolt Avould kill 
3834 native home ed. 1818 , 
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Some shepherd sitting on a rock secure ; 

But smiles -of won&ring joy his face would fill, 

And savage sympathy: those slaves impure, 3845 

Each one the other thus from ill to ill did lure. 

VII 

For traitorously did that foul Tyrant robe 
Ilis countenance in lies,— even at the hour 
When he was snatched from death, then o’er the globe. 
With secret signs from many a mountain-tower, 3850 
With smoke by day, and fire by night, the power 
Of Kings and Priests, those dark conspirators, 

He called they knew his cause their own, and swore 
Like wolves and serpents to their mutual wars 
Strange truc^; with many a rite which Earth and Heaven 
abhors. 3855 

VIII 

Mj^iads had come— millions were on their way ; 

The Tyrant passed, surrounded by the steel 
Of hhed assassins, through the public way, 

Choked with his country’s dead his footsteps reel 
On the fresh blood— he smiles. ‘Ay, now I feel 3860 
I am a King in truth ! ’ he said, and took 
His royal seat, and bade the torturing wheel 
Be brought, and fire, and pincers, and the hook, 

And scorpions ; that his soul on its revenge might look. 

IX 

‘But first, go slay the rebels— why return 3865 

The victor bands ? ’ he said, ‘ nmlions jet live, 

Of whom the weakest with one word might turn 
The scales of victory yet let none survive 
But those within the walls— each fifth shall give 
The expiation for his brethren here.— 3870 

Go forth, and waste and kill!’— ‘0 king, forgive 
My speech,’ a soldier answered— ‘ but we fear 
The spuits of the night, and mom is drawing near ; 

X • 

‘For we were slaying still without remorse, 

And now that dreadful chief beneath my hand 3875 
^ Defenceless lay, when, on a hell-black horse, 

An Angel bright as day, waving a brand 
Which flashed among the stars, passed,'—* Dost thou stand 
Parleying with me, thou wretch ? ' the king replied ; 

‘Slaves, bind him to the wheel : ^pd of this band, 3880 
Whoso will drag that woman to his side 
That scared him thus, may bum his dearest foe beside^ 

• xi . 

‘And gold and ^lory shall be his.— Go forth!' 

They rushed into the plain.— Loud was the roar 
Of their career i the horsemen shook the earth ; 


3885 
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The wheeled artillery’s speed the pavement tore ; 

The infantry, file after file, did pour 
Their clouds on the utmost hills. Five days they slew 
Among the wasted fields ; the sixth saw gore 
Stream through the city; on the seventh, the dew 3890 
Of slaughter became stifP, and there was peace anew : 

Peace in the desert fields and villages, 

Between the glutted beasts and mangled dead ! 

Peace in the silent streets I save when the cries 
(K victims to their fiery judgement led, 3?^95 

Made pale their voiceless lips who seemed to di-ead 
Even in their dearest kindred, lest some k>ngue 
Be faithless to the fear yet unbetrayed : 

Peace in the Tyrant’s palace, where the throng 
Waste the triumphal hours in festival and song! 3900 
• 

XIII 

after day the burning sun rolled on 
Over the death-polluted land— it came 
Out of the east like fire, and fiercely shone 
A lamp of Autumn, ripening with its flame 
The few lone ears of corn;— theT sky became 3905 

Stagnate with heat, so that each cloud and blast * 
Languished and died,— the thirsting air did claim 
All moisture, and a rotting vapour passed 
From the unburied dead, invisible and fast, 

XIV 

First Want, then Plague came on the beasts ; their food 
Failed, and they drew the breath of its decay, 3911 
Millions on millions, whom the scent of blood 
Had lured, or who, from regions far away, 

Had tracked the hosts in festival array, 

Fjom their dark deserts; gaunt and wasting now, 3915 
Stalked like fell shades among their perished prey ; 

In their green eyes a strange disease did glow. 

They sank in hideous spasm, or pains severe and eldw. 

XV 

The fish were poisoned in the streams ; the birds 
In the green woods perished; the insect race 3920 
Was withered up; the scattered flocks and herds 
Who had survived the wild beasts’ hungry chase 
• Died moaning, each upon the other’s face 
In helpless agony gacing ; round the City 
All night, Uie lean hyaenas their sad case 3925 

Like starving infants wailed ; a woeful ditty ! 

And many a mother wept, pierced with unnatural pity. 
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XVI 

Amid the a^real minarets on high, 

The Ethiopian vultuies fluttering fell 
From their long line of brethren in the sky, 3930 

Startling the concoutse of paankind.—Too well 
These signs the coming mischief did foretell 
Strange panic first, a deep ilnd sickening dread 
Within each meart, like ice, did sink and dwell, 

A voiceless thought of evil, which did spread 393s 

With the quick glance of eyes, like withering lightnings shed. 

XVII 

after day, when the vear wanes, the frosts 
Strip its ^reen crown 01 leaves, till all is bare ; 

So on those strange and congregated hosts 
Came Famine, a swift shadow, and the air 3940 

Groaned with the burden of a new despair ; 

Famine, than whom Misrule no deadlier daughter 
Feeds from her thousand breasts, though sleeping there 
With lidless eyes, lie Faith, and Plague, and Slaughter, 

A ghastly brood ; conceived of Lethe’s sullen water. 3945 

XVIII 

There was no food> the corn was trampled down, 

• The flocks and herds had perished ; on the shoie 
The dead and putiid fish were ever thrown ; 

The deeps were foodless, and the winds no more 
Creaked with the weight of birds, but, as before 3950 
Those winged things sprang forth, were void of shade ; 

The vines and orchards. Autumn’s golden store. 

Were burned ;~so that the meanest food was weighed 
With gold, and Avarice died before the god it made. 

XIX 

There was no corn— in the wide market-place 3955 

All loathliest things, even human flesh, was sold ; 

They weighed it in small scales— apd many a face 
Was fixed in eager horror then : his gold 
The miser brought ; the tender maid, grown bold 
Tnrdhgh hunger, oared her scorned charms in vain ; 3960 

• The mother brought her eldest-born, controlled 
Bv instinct blind as love, but turned again 

Ana bade her infant suck, and died in silent pain. 

XX • 

Then fell blue Plague upon the race of man. 

*0, tor the sheatqfed sUel, so late which gave • 3965. 
Oblivion to the dead, when th» streets ran 
With brothers’ blood I 0 , that the earthquake’s grave 
Would gape, or Ocean lift its stifling wave ! * 

' 3967 earthquakes ed. 1818 , 
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Vain cries—throughout the streets, thousands pursued 
Each by his fiery torture howl and ravfe, 3970 

Or sit, in frenzy’s unimagined mood, 

Upon fresh heaps of dead ; a ghastly multitude. 

XXI 

It was not hunger now, ljut thirst. Each well 
Was choked with rotting corpses, ai^ became 
A cauldron of green mist made visible 3975 

At sunrise. Thither still the myriads came, 

Seeking to quench the agony of the flame, 

Which raged like poison through their bursting veins ; 

Nsfked they were from torture, without shame, 

Spotted with nameless scars and lurid Wains, • 39 ^^° 

Childhood, and youth, and age, writhing in%avage pains, 

XXII 

It was not thirst but madness ! Many saw 
Their own lean image everywhere, it went 
A ghastlier self beside them, till the awe 
Of that dread sight to self-destruction sent 3985 

Those shrieking victims ; some, ere life was spent. 
Sought, with a horrid sympathy, to shed 
Contagion on the sound ; and others rent 
Their matted hair, and cried alouck ‘We tread 
On fire I the avenging Power his hell on earth has spread ! ' 

XXIII 

Sometimes the living by the dead were hid. 3991 

Near the great /ountain in the public square. 

Where corpses made a crumbling pyramid 
Under the sun, was heard one stifled prayer 
For life, in the hot silence of the air ; 3995 

And strange ’twaSj amid that hideous heap to see 
Some shrouded in their long and golden hair, 

As if not dead, but slumbering quietly 
Like forms which sculptors carve, then love to agony. 

• XXIV 

Famine had spared the palace of the king:— 4000 

He rioted in festival the while, ^ , 

He and his guards and priests ; but Plague did “fling 
One shadow upon all. Famine can smile 
On him who brings it food, and pass, with guile 
Of thankful falsehood, like a courtier gray, 4005 

The house-dog^of the throne ; but many a mile 
Comes Plague, a winged wolf, who loathes alway 
Tj;ie garbage and the scum that strangers make her prey. 

XXV 

So, near the throne, amid the gorgeous feast. 

Sheathed in resplendent arms, or loosely flight 4010 
To luxury, ere the mockery yet had ceased 
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That lingered on his lips, the warrior’s might 
Was loosened, and a new and ghastlier night 
In dreams of frenzy lapped his eyes ; he fell 
Headlong, or with stilr eyeballs sate upright 40*5 
Among the guests, or raving mad, did tell 
Strange truths ; a dying seer of dark oppression’s hell. 

XXVI 

Tlie Princes and the Priests were pale with terror • 

That monstrous faith wherewith they ruled mankind. 
Fell, like a shaft loosed by the bowman’s error, ^020 
On their own hearts: they sought and they coi^ld find 
No refuge— ’twas the blind who led the blind ! 

So, through»dihe desolate streets to the high fane, 

The many-tongped and endless armies wind 
In sad procession: each among the tram 4025 

To his own Idol lifts his supplications vain. 

XXVII 

‘ 0 God ! * they cried, * we know our secret pride 
Has scorned thee, and thy worship, and tny name ; 
Secure in human power we have defied 
Thy fearful might ; we bend in fear and shame 4030 
Botore thy presence ; with the dust we claim 
-Kindred ; be merciful, Q King of Heaven ! 

Most justly have we suffered for thy fame 
Made dim, but be at length our sins forgiven. 

Ere to despair and death tny worshippers be driven. 4035 

XXVIII 

‘0 King of Glory! thou alone hast power! 

Who can resist thy ivill? who can restrain 
Thy wrath, when on the guilty thou dost shower 
The shafts of thy revenge, a blistering rain? 

Greatest and best, be merciful again 1 4040 

Have we not stabbed thine enemies, and made 
The Earth an altar, and the Heaves a fane, 

Where thou wert worshipped with their blood, and laid 
Those fh^rts in dust which would thy searchless works have 
weighed ? 

XXIX 

‘Well didst thou loosen on this impious City 4045 

Thine angels of revenge ; recall them now ; 

Thy womhippers, abased, here kneel for pity, 

And bind £heir souls by an immortal vow : 

We swear by thee! and to our oath do thou ^ 
Give sanction, from thine hell of abends and flame, 4050 
That we will kill with fire and torments slow, 

The last of those who mocked thy holy name, 

And scorned the sacred laws thy prophets did proclaim.’ 
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Thus they with trembling limbs and pallid lips 
Worshipped their own nearts' image, dim and vast, 
Scared by the shade wherewith they would eclipse 4056 
The light of other minds troubled they passed 
Prom the great Temple fiercely still and fast 
The arrows of the plaguy among them fell, 

And they on one another gazed aghjist, 4060 

And through the hosts contention wild befell. 

As each of his own god the wondrous works did tell. 

XXXI 

And«Oromaze, Joshua, and Mahomet, 

Moses and Buddh, Zerdusht, and Brahm, and Eoh, 

A tumult of strange names, which never met 4065 

Before, as watchwords of a single woe, 

Arose ; each raging votary ’gan to throw 
Aloft his arm^d hands, and each did howl 
‘ Ouf God alone is God I ’—and slaughter now 
Would have gone forth, when from beneaili a cowl 4070 
A voice came forth, wliich pieiced like ice through every soul. 

XXXII 

’Twas an Iberian Priest from whom it came, 

A zealous man, who led the legioned West, 

With words which faith and pride* had steeped in flame, 
To quell the unbelievers: a dire guest 4'^75 

Even to his friends was he, for in his breast 
Did hate and guile lie watchful, intertwined, 

Twin serpents jn one deep and winding nest ; 

He loathed all faith beside nis own, and pined 
To wreak his fear of Heaven in vengeance on mankind* 

XXXIII 

But more he loathed and hated the clear light 40S1 

Of wisdom and free thought, and more did fear. 

Lest, kindled once, its beams might pierce the night. 
Even where his Idol stood ; for, far and near 
Did many a heart in Europe leap to hear 4085 

That faith and tyranny were trampled down: 

Many a pale victim, doomed for truth to snare ^ 

The murderer’s cell, or see, with helpless groan* 

The priests his children drag for slaves to serve their own. 

XXXIV 

He dared not kill the infidels with fire 4090 

Or steel, in Europe ; the slow agonies 
Of legal torture mocked his keen desire : 

• So he made truce with those who did despise 
The expiation, an<^ the sacrifice, 

That, though detested, Islam’s kindred creed 4^95 

Might crusdi for him those deadlier enemies ; 

For fear of God did in his bosom breed 
A jealous hate of an unreposing needt 
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XXXV 

* Peace ! Peace ! ’ he cried, ‘ when we are dead, the Day 

Of Judgement comes, and all shall surely know 4100 
Whose (lod is God, each fearfully shall pay 
The errors of his faith in endless woe! 

But there is sent a mortal vengeance now 
On earth, because an impiou': race had spurned 
Him whom we all adore,— a subtle foe, 4105 

Bv whom for ye this dread reward was earned, 

And kingly thrones, which rest on faith, nigh overturned. 

XXXVI 

* Think ye, because ye weep, and kneel and pray. 

That God"vnll lull the pestilence? It rose 
Even from beneath his throne, where, many a day, 4110 
His mercy soothed it to a dark repose: 

It walks upon the earth to judge his foes ; 

And what are thou and I, that he should deigii 
To curb his ghastly minister, or close 
The gates of death, ere they receive the twain 4115 

Who shook with mortal spells his undefended reign? 

XXXVII 

^ * Ay, there is famine in the gulf of hell, 

Its giant worms of fire for ever yawn,— 

Their lurid eyes are on us I those who fell 
By the swift shafts of pestilence ere dawn, 4^20 

Are in their jaws ! they hunger fqr the spawn 
Of Satan, their own brethren, who were sent 
To make our souls their spoil. See ! see I they fawn 
Like dogs, and they wull sleep with luxury spent, 

When those detested hearts their iron fangs have rent ! 4125 

XXXVIII 

‘Our God may then lull Pestilence to sleep:— 

Pile high the pyre of expiation now, 

A forest’s spoil of boughs, and on the heap 
Poiir venomous gums, which sullenly and slow, 

When touched by flame, shall burn, and melt, and flow, 
•A* stream of clinging fire,— and fix on high 4131 

A net of iron, and spread forth below 
A couch of snakes, and scorpions, and the fry 
Of centipedes and worms, earth’s hellish progeny ! 

XXXIX 

‘Let Laon and Laone on that p^re, 4135 

Linked tight with burning brass, perish !— then pray 
That, with this sacrifice, the withering ire 
Of Heaven may be appeased.' He ceased, and they 
A spage stood silent, as far, far away 
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The echoes of his voice among them die^ ; 4140 

And he knelt down upon the dust, alway 
Muttering the curses of nis speechless pride, 

Whilst shame, and fear, and awe, the armies did divide, 

XL 

His voice was like a blast that burst the portal 
Of fabled hell ; and as ne spake, eajfi one 4145 

Saw gape beneath the chasms of fire immortal, 

And Heaven above seemed cloven, where, on a throne 
Girt round with storms and shadows, sate alone 
Their King and Judge— fear killed in every breast 
AM natural pity then, a fear unknown 4150 

Before, and with an inward fire possessed. * 

Tliey raged like homeless beasts whom burning woods invest. 

XLI 

'Twas morn. — At noon the public crier went forth, 
Proqjaiming through the living and the dead, 

‘Tiie Monarch saith, that his great Empire’s worth 4155 
Is set on Laon and Laone’s head : 

He who but one yet living here can lead, 

Or who the life from both their hearts can wring, 

Shall be the kingdom’s heir, a glorious meed ! 

But he who both alive can hither .bring, 4160 

The Princess shall espouse, and reign an equal King.’ • 

XLII 

Ere night the pyre was piled, the net of iron 
Was spread above, the fearful couch below ; 

It overtopped the* towers that did environ 
That spacious square; for Fear is never slow 4^65 
To build the thrones of Hate, her mate and foe, 

So, she scourged forth the maniac multitude 
To rear this pyramid— tottering and slow, 
Plague-stricken, food less, like lean herds pursued 
By gadflies, they have piled the heath, and gums, and wood. 

XLIII 

Ni^ht came, a starless and a moonless gloom. 417^ 

Until the dawn, those hosts of many a nation 
Stood round that pile, as near one lover’s tomb • * 

Two gentle sisters mourn their desolation ; 

And in the silence of that expectation, 4^75 

Was heard on high the reptiles^ hiss and crawl— 

It was so deep— save when the devastation 
Of the sAvift peatf with fearful interval, 

Marking its path with shrieks, among the crowd would fall. 

• XLIV 

Morn came,— among those sleepless multitudes, 4^20 
Madness, and Fear, and Plague, and Famine still 
Heaped corpse on corpse, as in autumnal woods 
4176 reptiles*] reptiles edf. 1818 n 
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The frosts of many a wind with dead leaves fill 
Earth’s cold and sullen brooks ; in silence, still 
The pale survivors stood; ere noon, the fear 4185 

Of Hell became a panic, which did kill 
Like hunger or disease, ivith whispers drear, 

As ‘Hush! hark! Come they yet? Just Heaven! thine 

hour is near ! ’ 
v* 

XLV 

And Priests rushed through their ranks, some counterfeiting 
The rage they did inspire, some mad indeed 4190 

With their own lies ; they said their god was waiting 
To see his enemies writhe, and burn, and bleed, — 

And that, till then, the snakes of Hell had need 
Of human sSuls r—three hundred furnaces 
Soon blazed through the wide City, whore, '\^dth speed. 
Men brought their infidel kindred to appease 4196 

God’s wrath, and while they burned, knelt round on quivering 
knees. 


XLVI 

The noontide sun was darkened with that smoke, 

The winds of eve dispersed those ashes giay. 

The madness which these rites had lulled, awoke 42c>o 
Again at sunset,-- Who shall dare to say 
The deeds which night and fear brought foith, or weigh 
In balance just the good and evil there? 

He might man’s deep and searchless heart display, 

And cast a light on those dim labyrinths, where 4205 
Hope, near imagined chasms, is struggling with despair. 


XLVII 

Tis said, a mother dragged three children then, 

To those fierce flames which roast the eyes in the head. 
And laughed, and died ; and that unholy men, 

Feasting like fiends upon the infidel dead, 4210 

Looked from their meal, and saw an Angel tread 
The visible floor of Heaven, and it was she! 

And, on that night, one without doubt or dread 
Canje^to the fire, and said, ‘Stop, I am he! 

Kill me ! ’—They burned them both with hellish mockery. 

XLVIII 

And, one by one, that night, young maidens came, 4216 
Beauteous and calm, like shapes of living stone 
Clothed in the light of dreams, and 6y the flame 
Which shrank as overgorged, they laid them down, 

And sung a low sweet song, of which alone ‘'4220 

One word was heard, and that w^is Liberty ; 

And that some kissed their marble feet, with moan 
Like love, and died ; and then that they did die 
With hapgy smiles, which sunk in white tranquillity. 
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I 

Sjie saw me not— she heard me not -alone 4225 

Upon the mountain’s dizzy brink she stood ; 

She spake not, breathed not, moved not— there was thrown 
Over her look, the shadow of a mo#d 
Which only clothes the heart in solitude, 

A thought 01 voiceless depth;— she stood alone, 4230 
Above, the Heavens were spread below, the flood 
Was murmuring in its caves:— the wdnd had blown 
Her hkir apart, through which her eyes and forehef^d shone. 

II • 

A cloud was hanging o’er the w^estern mountains; 

Before its blue and moveless depth were flying 4235 
Gray mists poured forth from the unresting fountains 
Of darlaiess in the North: — the day was dying:— 
Sudden, the sun shone forth, its beams were lying 
Like boiling gold on Ocean, strange to see, 

And on the shattered vapours, which defying 4240 
The power of light in vain, tossed restlessly 
In the red Heaven, like wrecks in a tempestuous sea. 

ni ■ • 

It 'was a stream of living beams, whose bank 
On either side by the cloud’s cleft was made ; 

And where its chasms that flood of glory drank, 4245 
Its waves gushed forth like fire, and as if swayed 
By some mute tempest, rolled on her; the shade 
Of fier bright image floated on the river 
Of liauid light, which then did end and fade — 

Her radiant shape upon its verge did shiver; 4250 

Aloft, her flowing hair like strings of flame did quiver. 

IV 

I stood beside her, but she saw me not— 

She looked upon the sea, and skies, and eai th ; 

Eapture, and love, and admiration wrought 
A passion deeper far than tears, or mirth, • • 4255 

Or speech, or gesture, or whateW has birth 
From common joy ; which with the speechless feeling 
That led her there united, and shot forth 
From her far eyes a light of deep revealing, 

All but her dearest self from my regard concealing. 4260 

v 

Her lips were parted, and the measured breath 
Was now heard tlrere ;— her dark and intricate eyes 
Oj-b within orb, deeper than sleep or death, 

Absorbed the glories of the burning skies, 

Which, mingling with her heart’s deep ecstasies, 42^5 
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Burst from her looks and gestures j— and a light 
Of liquid tenderness, like love, did rise 
From her whole frame, an atmosphere which quite 
Arrayed her in its beams, tremulous and soft and bright. 

VI 

She’ would have clasped me to her glowing frame; 4270 
Those warm ^nd odorous lips might soon have shed 
On mine the fragrance and the invisible flame 
Which now the cold winds stole;- she would have laid 
Upon my languid heart her dearest head ; 

I might have heard her voice, tender and sweet; 4275 
Her eyes mingling with mine, might soon haver fed 
My soul wi^h their own joy.— One moment ^et 
I gazed— we parted then, never again to meet! 

VII 

Never but once to meet on Earth again ! 

She heard me as I fled— her eager tone ^ 4280 

Sunk on my heart, and almost wove a chain 
Around my will to link it with her own, 

So that my stern resolve was almost gone. 

‘ I cannot reach thee 1 whither dost thou fly ? 

My steps are faint— Come back, thou dearest one— 
Return, ah me! return !*— The wind passed by ^ 4286 

Gii which those accents died, faint, far, and lingeringly. 

VIII 

Woe! Woe! that moonless midnight !— Want and Pest 
Were horrible, but one more fell doth rear, 

As in a hydia’s swarming Lair, its crest 4290 

Eminent among those victims— even the Fear 
Of Hell: each girt by the hot atmosphere 
Of his blind agony, like a scorpion stung 
By his own rage upon his burning bier 
Of circling coals of fire; but still there clung 4295 

One hope, like a keen sword on starting threads uphung : 

IX 

Not death— death was no more refuge or rest; 

Not life— it was despair to be !— not sleep, 

Foi‘ fiends and chasms of fire had dispossessed 
All natural dreams; to wake was not to weep, 4300 
But to gaze mad and pallid, at the leap 
To which the Future, like a snaky scourge, 

Or like some tyrant’s eye, which a,ye doth keep 
Its withering beam upon his slaves, did urge 
Their steps ; they heard the roar of Hell’s sulj^ureous sijrge. 

X • 

Each of that multitude, alone, and lost 4306 

To sense of outward things, one hope yet knew ; 

As on a foam-girt crag some seaman tossed 
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Stares at the rising tide, or like the crew 
Whilst now the ship is splitting through and through ; 
Each, if the tramp of a far steed was heard, 4311 

Started from sick despair, or if there flew 
One murmur on the wind, or if some word 
Which none can gather yet, the distant crowd has stirred. 

• 

XI I 

Wliy became cheeks, wan with the kiss of death, 4315 
Paler from hope? they had sustained despair. 

Why watched those myriads with suspended breath 
Sleepless a secojid night? they are not here, 

Ine victims, and hour by hour, a vision drear, 

Warm corpses fall upon the clay-cold dead; 4320 

And even in death their lips are wreathed with fear.— 
The crowd is mute and moveless— overhead 
Silent Arcturus shines— ^ Ha! heaPst thou not the tread 
• 

XII 

‘ Of rushing feet ? laughter ? the shout, the scream. 

Of triumph not to be contamed? See! hark! 4325 
They come, they come! give way!’ Alas, ye deem 
Falsely— ’tis but a crowd of maniacs stark 
Driven, like a troop of spectres^ through the dark, 

From the choked well, whence a bright death-fire sprung, 
A lurid earth-star, which dropped many a spark 433° 
From its blue tram, and spreading widely, clung 
To their wild hair, like mist the topmost pines among. 

XIII 

And many, from the crowd collected there, 

Joined that strange dance in feariul sympathies; 

There was the silence of a long despair, 4 335 

When the last echo of those terrible cries 
Came from a distant street, like agonies 
Stifled afar.— Before the Tyrant’s throne 
All night his aged Senate sate, their eyes 
In stony expectation fixed; when one 4 34° 

Sudden before them stood, a Stranger and alone. ^ , 

XIV 

Dark Priests and haugh^ Warriors gazed on him 
With bafiled wonder, for a hermit’s vest 
Concealed his face ; but, when he spake, his tone, 

Ere yet the mfitter did their thoughts arrest,— 4 343 
Earnest, benignant, calm, as from a breast 
♦Void of all hate or terror— made them start; 

For as with gentle accents he addressed 
His speech to them, on each unwilling heart 
Unusual awe did fall— a spirit-quelling dart. 435*^ 

4331 wreathed] writhed. P&riicoZ TTorto, 1839 , ist ed. 
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XV 

‘Ye Princes of the Earth, ye sit aghast 
Amid the ruin which yourselves have made, 

Yes, Desolation heard your trumpet's blast, 

And sprang from sleep !— dark Terror has obeyed 
Your bidding-O, that I whom ye have made 4355 
Your foe, could set my dearest enemy free 
From pain anu fear! but evil casts a shade, 

Which cannot pass so soon, and Hate must be 
The nurse and parent still of an ill progeny. 

XVI 

* Ye. turn to Heaven for aid in your distress; ’ 43^° 

Alas, that ye, the mighty ana the wise, 

Who, if ye (fared, might not aspire to less 
Than ye conceive of power, should fear the lies 
Which thou, and thou, didst frame for mysteries 
To blind your slaves consider your own thought, 43^5 
An empty and a cruel sacrifice 
Ye now prepare, for a vain idol wrought 
Out of the fears and hate which vain desires have brought. 

XVII 

* Ye seek for happiness— alas, the day ! 

Ye find it not in luxury nor in gold, 437° 

Nor in the fame, nor in the envied sway 
For which, 0 willing slaves to Custom old, 

Severe taskmistress 1 ye your hearts have sold. 

Ye seek for peace, and when ye die, r to dream 
No evil dreams: all mortal things are cold 4375 

And senseless then ; if aught survive, I deem 
It must be love and joy, for they immortal seem, 

XVIII 

‘Fear not the future, weep not for the past. 

0 , could I win your ears to dare be now 
Glorious, and great, and calm! that ye would cast 4380 
Into the dust those symbols of your woe, 

Purple, and gold, an(f steel ! that ye would go 
Procl&iming to the nations whence ye came, 

That Want, and Plague, and Fear, from slavery flow ; 
And that mankind is free, and that the shame 4385 
Of royalty and faith is lost in freedom’s fame I 

XIX « 

‘If thus, ’tis well— if not, I come to say 
Thai Laon— ' while the Stranger spoke, among o 
The Council sudden tumult and affray 
Arose, for many of those warriors young, 4390 

Had on his eloquent accents fed and hung 

4361 the mighty] the* mighty ed. 1818 . 436a yej he ed. 1818 , 
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Like bees on mountain-flowers; they knew the truth, 

And from their thrones in vindications sprung ; 

The men of faith and law then without ruth 
Drew forth their secret steel, and stabbed each ardent youth. 

XX 

They stabbed them in the back and sneered- a slave 4390 
Who stood behind th^ throne, those corpses drew 
Each to its bloody, dark, and secret grave ; 

And one more daring raised his steel anew 
To pierce the Stranger. ‘What hast thou to do 4400 
With me, poor wretch ? ’—Calm, solemn, and severe, 

That voice unstrung his sinews, and he threw 
His dagger on the ground, and pale with fear, • 

Bate silently— his voice then did tne Stranger rear. 

XXI 

*It doth avail not that I weep for ye— 4105 

Ye ^cannot change, since ve are old and gray, 

And ye have chosen your fot— your fimie must be 
A book of blood, whence in a milder day 
Men shall learn truth, when ye are wrapped in clay : 
Now ye shall triumph. I am taon’s friend, 4410 

And him to your revenge will I betray, 

So ye concede one easy boon. Attend ! 

For now I speak of thmgs which can apprehend. 

XXII 

‘There is a People mighty in its youth, 

A land beyond the Oceans of the West, 44^5 

Where, though with rudest rites. Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped ; from a glorious Motlier’s breast, 

Who, since high Athens fell, among the rest 
Sate like the Queen of Nations, but in woe, 

By inbred monsters outraged and oppressed, 4420 

Turns to her chainless child for succour now, 

It draws the milk of Power in Wisdom’s fullest flow, 

XXIII 

‘That land is like an Eagle, whose young gaze 
Feeds on the noontide beam, whose golden plume 
Floats moveless on the storm, and in the blaz^ • 4425 

Of sunrise gleams when Earth is wrapped in gloom ; 
An epitaph of glory for the tomb 
Of murdered Europe may thy fame be made, 

Great People! as the sands shalt thou become: 4429 

Thy growth is gwift as morn, when night must fade ; 

The mmtitudinous Earth shall sleep beneath thy shade. 

• XXIV 

‘Yes, in the desert «there is built a home 
For Freedom. Genius is made strong tp rear 
The monuments of man beneath the dome 
4439 there] then ed. 1818 . 
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Of a new Heaven : myriads assemble there, 4435 

Whom the proud lords of man, in rage or fear, 

Drive from their wasted homes: the boon I pray 
Is this— that Cythna shall be convoyed there— 

Nay. start not at the name— America I 
And then to you this night Laon will I betray. . 444^ 

XXV* 

‘With me do What you will. I am your foeT 
The light of such a joy as makes the stare 
Of hungry snakes like living emeralds glow, 
shone in a hundred human eyes— ‘Where, where 
Is Laon? Haste! fly! drag him swiftly here! , 4445 

We grant thy boon/— ‘I put no trust in ye. 

Swear by /he Power ye dread.'— ‘We swear, we swear!' 
The Stranger threw his vest back suddenly, 

And smiled in gentle pride, and said, Lo ! I am he ! ' 


CANTO XII 

I 

Tub transport of a fierce and monstrous gladness 4450 
Spread tliroiigh the multitudinous streets, fast flying 
Upon the winds of fear ; from his dull madness 
The starveling waked, and died in ioy ; the dying. 
Among the corpses in stark agony lying. 

Just heard the happy tidings, and in hope 4455 

Closed theii* faint eyes ; from house to house replying 
With loud acclaim, the living shook Heaven's cope, 

And filled the startled Earth with echoes: morn did ope 

II 

Its pale eyes then ; and lo I the long array 
Or guards in golden arms, and Prwsts beside, 4460 
Singing their bloody hymns, whose garbs betray 
The blackness of the faith it seems to hide ; 

And see, the T3n’ant’s gem-wrought chariot glide 
Among the gloomy cowls and glittering spears— 

A Shape of light is sitting by his siae, 4465 

A clyld most beautiful, I' the midst appears 
Laon,— exempt alone from mortal hopes and fears. 

III 

His head and feet are bare, his hands are bound 
Behind with heavy chains, yet none do wreak 
Their scoffs on him, though myiiads throng around ; 4470 
There are no sneers upon his hp which speak 
That scorn or hate has made him bold ; his cheek 
Resolve has not turned pale,— his ^eyes are mild 
ALiid calm^ and, like the morn about to br^, 

Smile on mankind— his heart seems reconciled 4475 
To all things and, itself, like a reposing child. 
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IV 

Tumult was in the soul of all beside, 

111 joy, or doubt, or fear ; but those who saw 
Their tranjiuil victim pass, felt wonder glide 
Into their brain, and became calm with awe.— 4480 
See, the slow pgeant near the pile doth draw. 

A thousand torches in the spacious sauare, 

Bonie by the ready slaves of ruthl^ law, 

Await the signal round : the morning fair 
Is changed to a dim night by that unnatural glare. 4485 


And see ! beneath a sun-bright canopy, 

Upon a platform leyel with the pile, • 

The anxious Tyrant sit, enthroned on high. 

Girt by the chieftains of the host ; all smile 
In expectation, but one child : the while 4490 

I, Lacm, led by mutes, ascend my bier 
Of fire^ and look around : each distant isle 
Is dark in the bright dawn ; towers far and near, 

Pierce like reposing flames the tremulous atmosphere. 

^ . 

There was such silence through the host, as when 4495 
An earthauake trampling on some populous town, ^ 
Has crushed ten thousand with one tread, and men 
Expect the second ; all were mute but one, 

That fairest child, who, bold with love, alone 
Stood up before the King, without avail, 4500 

Pleading for Laon’s life— her stifled groan 
Was heard— she trembled hke one aspen pale 
Among the gloomy pines of a Norwegian vale. 

VII 

What were his thoughts linked in the morning sun. 
Among those reptiles, stingless with delay, 4505 

Even like a tyrant's wrath?— The signal-gun 
Koared— hark, again ! In that dread pause he laj 
As in a quiet dream— the slaves obey— • 

A thousand torches drop,— and hark, the last 
Bursts on that awful silence; far away, 4510 

Millions, with hearts that beat both loud and fast, 

Watch for the springing flame expectant and aghast 
• 

VIII 

ITh^ fly— the torches fall- a cry of fear 
Has startled the triumphant !— they recede ! 

For ere the cannon's roar has died, they hear 45*5 

The tramp of hoofs like ^rthquake, and a steed 
Dark and gigantic, with the tempest’s speed, 
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Bursts through their ranks : a woman sits thereom 
Fairer, it seems, than aught that earth can breed. 

Calm, radiant, like the phantom of the dawn, 4520 

A spirit from the caves of daylight wandering gone. 

IX 

All thought it was God's Angel come to sweep 
The lingeringi guilty to th&r fiery grave : 

The Tyrant from his throne in dread did leap,— 

Her innocence his child from fear did save; 4525 

Scared by the faith they feigned, each prieslly slave 
Knelt for his mercy whom they served with blood, 

And, like the rofluence of a mighty wave t 
Sucked into the loud sea^ the multitude 
With crushiill; panic, fled in terror’s altered mood. 4330 

X 

They pause, they blush, they gaze,— a gatheiing shout 
Bursts like one sound from me ten Uiousand. streams 
Of a tempestuous sea .-—that sudden rout 
One checked, who, never in his mildest dreams 
Felt awe from grace or loveliness, the seams 4535 

Of liis rent heart so hard and cold a creed 
Had seared with blistering ice— but he misdeems 
That he is wise, whose wounds do only bleed 
Lily for self— thus thought the Iberian Priest indeed, 

XI 

And others too, thought he was wise to see, 

In pain, and fear, and hate, something divine ; 

In love and beauty, no divinity.— 

Now with a bitter smile, whose light did shine 
Like a fiend’s hope upon his lips and eyne, 

He said, and the persuasion of that sneer 
Rallied his trembling comrades— ‘Is it mine 
To stand alone, when kings and soldiers fear 
A woman? Heaven has sent its other victim here.’ 

XII 

‘Were it not impious,’ said the King, ‘to break 
Our holy oath V ‘ Impious to keep it, say ! ’ 

Shrieted the exulting Priest— ‘ Slaves, to the stake 
Bind her, and on my head the burden lay 
Of her just torments:— at the Judgement Day 
Will I stand up before the golden throne 
Of Heaven, and cry, “ To thee did I betray 
An Infidel ; but for me she would Have known 
Another moment’s joy ! the glory be thine own ! ” ’ 

XIII , 

They trembled, but replied not, nor obeyed, 

Pausing in breathless silence. Cythna sprung 
From her gigantic steed, who, like a shade 
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Chased by the winds, those vacant streets among 
Fled tameless, as the brazen rein she flung 
Upon his neck, and kissed his mooned brow. 

A piteous sight, that one so fair and young, 

The clasp of such a fearful death should woo 45^5 

With smiles of tender joy as beamed from Cythna now. 

iiv 0 

The warm tears burst in spite of faith and fear 
From many a tremulous eye, but like soft dews 
Wluch feed Spring’s earliest buds, liung gathered tlieie, 
Frozen by doubtj— alas! they could not choose 4570 
But weep ; for when her faint limbs did refuse, 

To climb the pyre, upon the mutes she s»iiled ; 

And with her eloquent gestures, and the hues 
Of her quick lips, even as a weary child 
Wins sleep from some fond nurse with its caresses mild, 

XV 

She won them, though unwilling, her to bind 4576 

Near me, among the snakes. When there had fled 
One soft reproach that was most thrilling kind, 

She smiled on me, and nothing then we said, 

But each upon the other's coun^nance fed 4580 

Looks of insatiate love ; the mighty veil 
Which doth divide the living and the dead 
Was almost rent, the world grew dim and pale,— 

All light in Heaven or Earth beside our love did fail.— 

XVI 

Yet— yet— one brief relapse, like the last beam 4585 

Of dying flames, the stainless air around 
Hung silent and serene— a blood-red gleam 
Burst upwards, hurling fiercely from the ground 
The globed smoke,— I neard tne mighty sound 
Of its uprise, like a tempestuous ocean; 4590 

And through its chasms I saw, as in a swound. 

The tyrant's child fall without life or motion 
Before ms throne, subdued by some unseen emotion. 

XVII 

And is this death?— The pyre has disappeared, 

The Pestilence, the Tyrant, and the throng; 4595 

The flames grow silent— slowly there is heard 
The music of a breath-suspending song. 

Which, like the kiss of love when life is young, 

€ teens the faint eyes in darkness sweet and deep ; 

With ever-changing notes it floats along, 4600 

Till on my passive soul there seemed to creep 
A melody, uke waves on wrinkled sands that leap. 

4577 there] then id, 1818, 
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XVIII 

The warm touch of a soft and tremulous hand 
Wakened me then ; lo I Cythna sate reclined 
Beside me, on the waved and golden sand 4605 

Of a clear pool, upon a bank o'er twined 
With strange and star-bright flowers, which to the wind 
Breathed divine odour ; higfr above, was spread 
The emerald neaven of trees of unknown kind. 

Whose mooiilike blooms and bright finiit overhead 4C10 
A shadow, which was light, upon the waters shed. 

XIX t 

And* round about sloped many a lawny mountain 
With incdnse-bearing forests^ and vast caves 
Of marble radiancy to that mighty fountain ; 

And where the flood its own bright margin laves, 4615 
Their echoes talk with its eternal waves, 

Which, from the depths whose jaggfed caverns breed 
Their unreposing strife, it lifts and heaves,— 

Till through a chasm of hills they roll, and feed 
A river deep, which flies with smooth but an*owy speed. 

XX 

As we sate gazing 2 i a trance of wonder, 4621 

• A boat appioacned, borne by the musical air 
Along the waves which sung and sparkled under 
Its rapid keel— a winged snape sate there, 

A child with silver-shining wings, so fair, 4625 

That as her bark did throu^ the waters glide. 

The shadow of the hngenng waves did wear 
Light, as from starry beams ; from side to side, 

While veering to the wind her plumes the bark did guide. 

XXI 

The boat was one curved shell of hollow pearl, 4630 
Almost translucent with the light divine 
Of her within ; the prow and stern did curl 
Hornfed on high, like the young moon supine, 

When o’er dim twilight mountains dark with pine, 

It floats upon the sunset’s sea of beams, 4635 

Whose golden waves in many a purple line 
Fade fast, till borne on sunlight’s ebbing streams. 

Dilating, on earth’s veige the sunken meteor gleams. 

m 

XXII 

Its keel has struck the sands beside our feet * 
Then Cythna turned to me, and from her eyes 4640 
Which swam with unshed tears, a look more sweet 
Than happy love, a wild and glad surprise, 

Glanced as she spak»: ^Ay, this is Paradise 
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And not a dream, and we are all united ! 

Lo, that is mine own child, who in the guise 4645 
Of madness came, like day to one benighted 
In lonesome woods : my heart is now too woU requited I * 

xxiir 

And then she wept aloud^ and in her arms 
Clasped that bright Shape, less marvellously fair 
Than her own human hues and living charms ; 4650 

Which, as she leaned in passion’s silence there, 
Breathed warmth on the cold bosom of the air, 

Which seemed to blush and tremble with delight ; 

The glossy darkness of her streaming hair 
Fell o’er that snowy child, and wrapped from sight 4655 
The fond and long embrace wliich did theirTiearts unite. 

xxrv 

Then the bright child, the plumed Seraph came, 

And fixed its blue and beaming eyes on mine. 

And said, ‘I was disturbed by tremulous shame 
When once we met, yet knew that I was thine 4660 
From the same hour in which thy lips divine 
Kindled a clinging dream within my brain. 

Which ever waked when I might sleep, to twine 
Thine imago with her memory dear— again 
We meet ; exempted now from mortal tear or pain. 4665 

XXV 

‘When the consuming flames had wrapped ye round, 

The hope which 1 had cherished went away ; 

I fell in agony on the senseless ground, 

And hid mine eyes in dust, and far astray 
My mind was gone, when bright, like dawning day, 

The Spectre of the Plague before me flew. 4671 

And breathed upon my lips, and seemed to say, 

“They wait for thee, beloved !”— then I knew 
The death-mai*k on my breast, and became calm anew. 

XXVI 

‘It was the calm of love— for I was dying. 4<575 

I saw the black and half-extinguished pyre « • 

In its own gray and shrunken ashes lying; 

The pitchy smoke of the departed fire 
Still nung in many a hollow dome and spire 
Above the towers, like night ; beneath whose shade 4680 
Awed by the epding of their own desire 
The armies stood ; a vacancy was made 
In^expectation’s depth, and so they stood dismayed. 

• XXVII 

‘The frightful silence of that altered mood, 

The tortures of the dying clove alone, 4685 

Till one uprose among the multitude, 
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And said— “ The flood of time is rolling on, 

We stand lipon its brink, whilst they^ are gone 
To glide in peace down death’s mysterious scieam. 4689 
Have ye done well? They moulder flesh and bone, 
Who might have made this life’s envenomed dream 
A sweeter draught than ye will ever taste, I deem. 

^ XXVIII 

‘ ‘‘ These perish as the good and great of yore 
Have perished, and their murderers will repent,— 

Yes, vain and barren tears shall flow before 4695 

Yon smoke has faded from the firmament 
E\ien for this cause, that ye who must lament 
The death of those that made this world so fair, 

Cannot recall them now ; but there is lent 
To man the wisdom of a high despair, 4700 

When such can die, and he live on and linger here. 

XXIX 

*“Ay, ye may fear not now the Pestilence, 

Prom fabled hell as by a charm withdrawn ; 

All power and faith must pass, since calmly hence 
In pain and fire have unbelievers gone; 4705 

And ye must sadly turn away, and moan 
•In secret, to his home each one returning, 

And to long ages shall this hour be known ; 

And slowly shall its memory, ever burning. 

Fill this dark night of things with an eternal morning. 

XXX 

‘^*For me the world is grown too void and cold, 4711 
Since Hope pursues immortal Destiny 
With steps thus slow— therefore shall ye behold 
How those who love, yet fear not, dare to die ; 

Tell to your children this!” Then suddenly 47*5 

He sheathed a dagger in his heart and fell ; 

My brain grew dark in death, and yet to me 
There came a murmur from the crowd, to tell 
Of depp^and mighty change which suddenly befell. 

XXXI 

‘Then suddenly I stoo(L a winged Thought, 47^0 

Before the immortal Senate, and the seat 
Of that star-shining spirit, whence is wrought 
The strength of its dominion, good* and great, 

The better Genius of this world’s estate. 

His realm around one mighty Fane is spread, •4725 

Elysian islands bright and fortunate. 

Calm dwellings of the free and happy dead, 

Where I am sent to lead I ’ These wingfed words she said, 

' 4699 there] then e<2. 1818. 
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XXXII 

And with the silence of her eloquent smile, 

Bade us embark in her divine canoe; 4730 

Then at the helm we took our seat, the while 
Above her head those plumes of dazzling hue 
Into the winds’ invisible stream she threw, 

Sitting beside the prow : like gossamej* 

On the swift breath of morn, the vessel flew 4735 

O’er the bright whirlpools of that fountain fair, 

Whose shores receded fast, whilst we seemed lingering there ; 

XXXIII 

Till down that mighty stream, dark, calm, and fleet, 
Between a chasm 01 cedarn mountains riven, 

Chased by the thronging winds whose viewless feet 4740 
As swift as twinkling beams, had, under Heaven, 

From woods and waves wild sounds and odours driven. 
The boat fled visibly— three nights and days, 

Borne like a cloud through morn, and noon, and even. 
We sailed along the winding watery ways 474 5 

Oi the vast stream, a long ana labyrinthine maze. 


XXXIV 

A scene of joy and wonder to-behpld 
That river’s shapes and shadows changing ever, 

When the broad sunrise filled with deepening gold 
Its whirlpools, where all hues did spread and quiver ; 
And where melodious falls did burst and shiver 4751 
Among rocks clad with flowers, the foam and spray 
Spamed like stars upon the sunny river, 

Or when the moonlight poured a holier day, 

One vast and glittering lake around green islands lay. 4755 


XXXV 

Morn, noon, and even, that boat of pearl outran 
The streams which bore it, like the arrowy cloud 
Of tempest^ or the speedier thought of man, 

Whicn flieth forth and cannot make abode ; 

Sometimes through forests, deep like night, we glode. 
Between the walls of mighty mountains crowned^ 4761 
With Cyclopean piles, whose turrets proud, 

The homes of the departed, dimly frowned 
O’er the bright waves which girt their dark foundations 
round. 


XXXVI 

Sometimes between the wide and flowering meadows, 

• Mile after mile we sailed, and ’twas delight 4766 

To see far off the sunbeams chase the shadows 
Over the grass ; sometimes beneath the night 
Of wide and vaulted caves, whose roofs were bright 
4749 When] Where ed. 1818, 
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With stariT gems, we fled, whilst from their deep 4770 
And dark-green chasms, shades beautiful and wnite, 
Amid sweet sounds across our path would sweep, 

Like swift and lovely dreams that walk the waves of sleep. 

XXXVII 

And ever as we sailed, our minds were full 
Of love and x’isdom, which would overflow 4775 

In converse wild, and sweet, and wonderful, 

And in quick smiles whose light would come and go 
Like music o’er wide waves, and in the flow 
Of sudden tears, and in the mute caress— 

For a deep shade was cleft, and we did know, 1 4780 

That virtue, though obscured on Earth, not less 
Survives all iliortal change in lasting loveliness. 

XXXVIII 

Three days and nights we sailed, as thought and feeling 
Number delightful hours— for through the sky 
The sphered lamps of day and night, revealing 47^5 
New changes and new glories, rolled on high. 

Sun, Moon, and moonlike lamps, the progeny 
Of a diviner Heaven, serene and fair: 

On the fourth day, wild as a windwrought sea 
The stream became^ and fast and faster bare 47,0 

T.he spirit-winged boat, steadily speeding there. 

XXXIX 

Steadv and swift, where the waves rolled like mountains 
Within the vast ravine, whose rifts did pour 
Tumultuous floods from their ten thousand fountains. 

The thunder of whose earth-uplifting roar 4795 

Made the air sweep in whirlwinds from the shore, 

Calm as a shade, the boat of that fair child 
Securely fled, that rapid stress before, 

Amid the topmost spray, and sunbows wild. 

Wreathed in the silver mist; in joy and pride we smiled. 

XL 

The torrent of that wide and ramng river 4801 

Is passed, and our aoreal speed suspended. 

We*kok behind: a golden mist did quiver 
Where its wild suiges with the lake were blended,— 
Our bark hmig there, as on a line suspended 4S05 
Betw^n two heavens,— that windless waveless lake 
Which four great cataracts from four vales, attended 
By mists, aye feed ; from rocks and clouds they break, 
And of that azure sea a silent refuge make. 

XLI ^ 

MotionleiM resting on the lake awhile, 4810 

I saw its mar^ of snow-bright mountains rear 
Their peaks aloft, I saw each radiant isle, 

4S04 Wliere] When ed, J81$, 4805 on a line] one line ed. 1818, 
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And in the midst, afar, even like a sphere 
Hung in one hollow sky, did there appear 
The Temple of the Spirit; on the sound 4^15 

Which issued thence, drawn nearer and more near, 

Like the swift moon this glorious earth around. 

The charmed boat approached, and there its haven found. 


NOTE ON THE EEVOLT OF ISLAM, 
BY- MRS. SHELLEY 


Shelley possessed two re- 
markable qualities of intellect — 
a brilliant imagination, and a 
logical exactness of reason. His 
inclinations led him (he fancied) 
almost alike to poetry and meta- 
physical discussions. I say ‘he 
fancied,’ because I believe the 
former to have been paramount, 
and that it would have gained the 
mastery even had he struggled 
against it. However, he said that 
he deliberated at one time whether 
he should dedicate himself to 
poetry or metaphysics ; and, re- 
solving on the former, he educated 
himself for it, discarding in a 
great measure his philosophical 
pursuits, and engaging himself in 
the study of the poets of Greece, 
Italy, and England. To these 
may be added a constant perusal 
of portions of the Old Testament 
— the Psalms, the Book of Job, 
the Prophet Isaiah, and others, 
the sublime poetry of which filled 
him with delight. 

As a poet, his intellect and 
compositions were powerfully in- 
fluenced by extenor circumstances, 
and especially by his place of 
abode. He was very fond of 
travelling, and ill-health increased 
this festlessness. The sufferings 
occasioned by a cold English winter 
made him pine, especially when 
our colder spring arrived, for a 
more genial climate. In 1816 


he again visited^Switzerland, and 
rented a house on the banks of 
the Lake of Geneva ; and many 
a day, in cloud or sunshine, was 
passed alone in his boat — sailing 
as the wind listed, or weltering 
on the calm waters. The majestic 
aspect of Nature ministered such 
thoughts as he afterwards enwove 
in verse. His lines on the Budge 
of the Arve, and his Hymn to In- 
tdUctual Beauty^ were writter* at 
this time. Perhaps during this 
summer his genius was checked 
by association with another poet 
whose nature was utterly dissimi- 
lar to his own, yet who, in the 
poem he wrote at that time, gave 
tokens that he shared for a period 
the more abstract and etherealised 
inspiration of Shelley. The sad- 
dest events awaited his tetum to 
England ; but such was his fear 
to wound the feelings of others 
that he never expressed the an- 
guish he felt, and seldqm gave 
vent to the indignation”* roused by 
the persecutions he underwent ; 
while the course of deep unex- 
pressed passion, and the sense of 
injury, engendered the desire to 
embody themselves in forms defe- 
cated of all the weakness and evil 
which cling to real life. 

He chose therefore for his hero 
a youth nourished in dreams of 
liberty, some of whose actions are 
in direct opposition to the opinions 
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of the world ; but who is animated 
throughout by an ardent love of 
virtue, and a resolution to confer 
the boons of political and intellec- 
tual freedom on his fellow-crea- 
tures. He created for this youth 
a woman such as he Relighted to 
imagine — full of enthusiasm for 
the same objects ; and they both, 
with will unvanquished, and the 
deepest sense of the justice of 
their cause, met adversity and 
death. There exists in this poem 
a memorial of a friend of his youth. 
The character of the old man who 
liberates Laon from his tower- 
prison, and tends on him in sick- 
ness, IS founded on that of Doctor 
Lind, who, when Shelley was at 
Eton, had often stood by to be- 
friend and support him, and whose 
name he never mentioned without 
love and veneration. 

During the year 1817 we were 
estiiblished at Marlow in Buck- 
inghamshire. Shelley’s choice of 
abode was fixed chiefiy by this 
town being at no great distance 
from London, and its neighbour- 
hood to the Thames. The poem 
was written in his boat, as it 
fioated under the beech-groves of 
Bisham, or during wanderings in 
the neighbouring country, which is 
distinguished for peculiar beauty. 
The chalk hills break into cliffs 
that overhang the Thames, or form 
valleys clothed with beech ; the 
wilder portion of the country is 
rendered beautiful by exuberant 
vegetation; and the cultivated 
part is peculiarly fertile. With 
all this wealth of Nature which, 
either in the form of gentlemen’s 
parks or soil dediea^ to agri- 
culture, flourishes around, Marlow 
was inhabited (I hope it is altered 
now) by a very poor population. 
Tlie women are laeemakers, and 
lose their health by sedentary 
labour, for which they were very 


ill paid. The Poor-laws ground 
to the dust not only the paupers, 
but those who had risen just above 
that state, and were obliged to 
pay poor-rates. The changes pro- 
duced by peace following a long 
war, and a bad harvest, brought 
with them the most heart-rending 
evils to the poor. Shelley afforded 
what alleviation he could. In the 
winter, while bringing out his 
poem, he had a severe attack of 
ophthalmia, caught while visiting 
the poor cottages. I mention these 
things — for this minute and active 
sympathy with his fellow-crea- 
tures gives a thousandfold interest 
to his speculations, and stamps 
with reality his pleadings for the 
human race. 

The poem, bold in its opinions 
and uncompromising in their ex- 
pression, met with many censurers, 
not only among those who allow 
of no virtue but such as supports 
the cause they espouse, but even 
among those whose opinions were 
simil^ to his own. 1 extract a 
portion of a letter written in an- 
swer to one of these friends. It 
best details the impulses of Shel- 
ley’s mind, and his motives: it 
was written with entire unreserve ; 
and is therefore a precious monu- 
ment of his own opinion of his 
powers, of the purity of his de- 
signs, and the ardour with which 
he clung, in adversity and through 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
to views from which he believed 
the permanent happiness of man- 
kind must eventually spring. 

* Marlow^ Dec, 11, 1817. 

‘ I have read and considered all 
that you say about my general 
powers, and the particuhji in- 
stance of the poem in which I have 
attempted to develop them. No- 
thing can be more satisfactory 
to me than tlie interest which 
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our admonitions express. But 
think you are mistaken in some 
points with regard to the peculiar 
nature of my powers, whatever 
be their amount. I listened with 
deference and self-suspicion to 
your censures of The Revolt of Is- 
lam ; but the productions of mine 
which you commend hold a very 
low place in my own esteem ; and 
this reassures me, in some degree 
at least, yiie poem was produced 
by a senes of thoughts which filled 
my mind with unbounded and 
sustained enthusiasm. I felt the 
precariousnesa of my life, and I 
engaged in this task, resolved to 
leave some record of myself. 
Much of what the volume con- 
tains was written with the same 
feeling — as real, though not so 
prophetic — as the communications 
of a dying man. I never pre- 
sumed indeed to consider it any- 
thing approaching to faultless ; 
but, when I consider contem- 
poi-ary productions of the same 
apparent pretensions, I own I was 
filled with confidence. I felt that 
it was in many respects a genuine 
picture of my own mind. I felt 
that the sentiments were true, 
not assumed. And in this have 
I long believed that my power 
consists ; in sympathy, and that 

{ )art of the imagination which re- 
ates to sentiment and contem- 
plation. I am formed, if for any- 
thing not in common with the 
herd of mankind, to apprehend 
minute and remote distinctions 
of feeling, whether relative to 
external nature or the living 
beings which soziound uo, and 


to communicate the conceptions 
which result from considering 
either the moral or the material 
universe as a whole. Of course, 
I believe these faculties, which 
perhaps comprehend all that is 
sublime in man, to exist very im- 
peifectly m my own mind. But, 
when you advert to my Chan- 
cery-paper, a cold, forced, unim- 
passioned, insigiiiticant piece of 
cramped and cautious argument, 
and to the little scrap about Man- 
devillef which eiipressed my feel- 
ings indeed, but cost scarcely two 
mmutea' thought to express, as 
specimens of my poweis moie 
favourable than that which grew 
as it were from “the agony and 
bloody sweat” of intellectual tra- 
vail ; surely I must feel that, in 
some manner, either I am mis- 
taken in believing that I have an) 
talent at> all, or you in the selec- 
tion of the specimens of it. I^t, 
after all, I cannot but be con- 
scious, in much of what 1 write, 
of an absence of that tranquillity 
which is the attribute and accom- 
paniment of power. This feeling 
alone would make your most kind 
and wise admonitions, on the 
subject of the economy of intel- 
lectual force, valuable to me. 
And, if I live, or if I see any 
trust in coming years, doubt not 
but that 1 shall do something, 
whatever it may be, which a 
serious and earnest estimate of 
my powers will suggest to me, 
and which will be in eveiy respect 
accommodated to their utmost 
limits,* [Shelley to Godwin.] 
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exceptions are pointed out in the footnotes. See also the Editor’s 
Notes at the ena of this volume, and Mr. Locock’s Examination of the 
Shelley MSS, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903.] 

PART I 

There was a youth, who, as with toil and travel, 

Had grown Quite weak and gray before his time ; 

Nor any could the restless griefs unravel 

Which burned within him, withering up his prime 
And goading him, like fiends, from land to land. 5 

Not Ids the load of any secret crime, 

For nought of ill his heart could understand, 

But pity and wild sorrow for the same 
Not nis the thirst for glory or command, 

Baffled with blast of hope-consuming shame ; lo 

Nor evil joys which fire the vulgar Breast, 

And quench in speedy smoke its feeble flame. 

Had left within his soul their dark unrest : 

Nor what religion fables of the grave 

Feared he,— Pnilosoi)hy*s accepted guest. 15 

For none than he a purer heart could have. 

Or that loved good more for itself alone ; 

Of ^nought in heaven or earth was he the slave. 

* The idea Shelley had formed of Prince Athanase was a good deal 
modelled on Alastor, In the first sketch of the poem, he named it 
Pandmos and Urania. Athanase seeks through the world the One whom 
he may love. He meets, in the ship m which he is embarked, a lady 
who appears to him to embody his ideal of love and beauty. But she 
proves to be Pan demos, or the earthly and unworthy Venus ; who, after 
disappointing his cherished dreams and hopes, deserts him. Athanase, 
crushed by sorrow, pines and dies. ‘ On his doathbed, the lady wko can 
really reply to his soul comes and kisses hisr lips ’ {The Deathbed 0/ Athanase), 
The poet describes her [in the words of the final fragment, p. 164]. This 
slender note is all we have to aid our imagination in shaping out the form 
of the poem, such as its author imagined. [Mrs. Shelley’s Note.] 
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Wliat sorrow, strange, and shadowy, and unknown, 

Sent him, a hopeless wanderer, through mankind?— 20 
If with a human sadness he did gi*oan, 

He had a gentle yet aspiring mind ; 

J ust, innocent, with varied learning fed ; 

And such a glorious consolation find 

In others' joy, when all their own is <fead ; 2 5 

He loved, and laboured for his kind in grief, 

And yet, unlike all others, it is said 

That from such toil he never found relief. 

Although a child of fortune and of power. 

Of an ancestral name the orphan chief, ^ • 30 

His soul had wedded Wisdom, and her dower 
Is love and justice, clothed in which he sate 
Apart from men, as in a lonely tower, 

Pitying the tumult of their dark estate. — 

Yet even in youth did he not e'er abuse 35 

The strength of wealth or thought, to consecrate 

Those false opinions which the harsh rich use 
To blind the world they famish tor their pride ; 

Nor did he hold from any man his dues, 

But, like a steward in honest dealings tiied, *40 

With those who toiled and wept, the poor and wi^e, 

His riches and his cares he did divide. 

Feailess he was, and scorning all disguise, 

What he dared do or think, though men might start 
He spoke with mild yet unaverted eyes; 45 

Liberal he was of soul, and frank of heart, 

And to his many friends— all loved him well— 

Whatever he knew or felt he would impart, 

If words he found those inmost thoughts to tell ; 

If not, he smiled or wept; and his weak foes 5<? 

He neither spumed nor hated— though with loll 

• * 

And mortal hate their thousand voices rose, 

They passed like aimless arrows from his ear — 

Nor did his heart or mind its portal close 

To those, or them, or any, whom life's sphere 55 

May comprehend within its wide array. 

What sadness made that vernal spirit sere?— 

fte knew not. Though his life, day after day, 

Was failing like an uni’eplenished stream, 

Though in his eyes a cloud and burthen lay, 60 

« 19 strange ed. 1889 ; deep ed. 1824. 
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Through which his soul, like Vesper's serene beam 
Piercing the chasms of ever rising clouds, 

Shone, softly burning ; though his lips did seem 

Like reeds which quiver in impetuous floods ; 

And through his sleep, and o’er each waking hour, 65 
Thoughts after thoughts, unresting multitudes, 

Were driven within him by some secret power, 

Which bade them blaze, and live, and roll afar. 

Like lights and sounds, from haunted tower to tower 

O'er castled mountains borne, when tempest's war 70 
Is levied by the night-contending winds, ^ 

And the p^e dalesmen watch with eager ear;— 

Though such were in his spirit, as the fiends 
Whicn wake and feed an overliving woe,— 

What was this grief, which ne’er in other minds 75 

A mirror found,— he knew not— none could know ; 

But on whoe'er might question him he turned 
The light of his frank eyes, as if to show 

He knew not of the grief within that burned, 

But asked forbearance wdth a mournful look ; 80 

Or spoke in words ‘from which none ever learned 

The cause of his disquietude ; or shook 
With spasms of silent passion ; or turned pale : 

So that his friends soon rarely undertook 

To stir his secret pain without avail 85 
For all who knew and loved him then perceived 
That there was drawn an adamantine veil 

Between his heart and mind, — both unrelieved 
Wrought in his brain and bosom separate strife. 

Some said that he was mad, others helieved 90 

That memories of an antenatal life 

Made this, where now he dwelt, a penal hell ; 

Aqd others said that such mysterious grief 

From God's displeasure, like a darkness, fell 

On souls like his, which owned no higher law 95 

Than love ; love calm, steadfast, invincible 

By mortal fear or supernatural awe ; 

And others,—* 'Tis the shadow of a dream 
Which the veiled eye of Memory never saw, 

If 

*But through the soul's ab3^ss, kke some dark stream 100 
Through shattered mines and caverns underground, 

Rolls, shaking its foundations ; and no beam 

74 feed ah BodL attS. ; ^ed on 18S4, 1839, 
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* Of loy may rise, but it is (Quenched and drowned 
In tne dim whirlpools of this dream obscure ; 

Soon its exhausted waters will have found 105 

‘ A lair of rest beneath thy spirit pure, 

0 Athanase !— in one so good and great, 

Evil or tumult cannot long endure/ 

So spake they : idly of another’s state ' 

Babbling vain words and fond philosophy; no 

This was their consolation ; such debate 

Men held with one another ; nor did he, 

Lik^ one who labours with a human woe. 

Decline this talk : as if its theme might oe 

Another, not himself, he to and fro * 115 

Questioned and canvassed it with subtlest wit ; 

And none but those who loved him best could know 

That which he knew not, how it galled and bit 
His weary mind, this converse vain and cold ; 

For like an eyeless nightmare grief did sit 120 

Upon his being ; a snake which fold by fold 
Pressed out the life of life, a clinging nend 
Which clenched him if he stirred yvflh deadlier hold 
And so his grief remained— let it remain— untold \ 

PARTH 

FRAGMENT I 

Prince Athanase had one beloved friend, 125 

An old, old man, with hair of silver white, 

And lips where heavenly smiles would hang and blend 

With his wise words ; and eyes whose arrowy light 
Shone like the reflex of a thousand minds. 

He was the last whom supemtition’s blight 130 

Had spared in Greece— the blight that cramps and blinds,— 

And in his olive bower at Oeiioe 

Had sate from' earliest youth. Like one who findu 

A fertile island in the barren sea, 

One mariner who has survived his mates 135 

Many a drear month in a great ship— so he 

With soul-sustaining songs, and sweet debates 
Of ancient lore, there fed his lonely being 
‘ The mind becomes that which it contemplates,^— 

* Tile Author was pursuing a fuller development of the ideal character 
of Athanase, when it struck lAm that in an attempt at extreme refine- 
ment and analysis, his conceptions might be betrayed into the assuming 
a morbid character. The I'eader will judge whether he is a loser or 
gainer by the difference, [Shelley’s Note.] 
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And thus Zonoras^ by forever seeing 140 

Their bright creations, grew like wisest menj 
And when he heard tne crash of nations fleeing 

A bloodier power than ruled thy ruins then, 

0 sacred Hellas ! many weary years 

He wandered, till the path of Laian’s glen 145 

Was grass-gro^yn— and the unremembered teais 
Were diy in Laian for their honoured chief, 

Who fell in Byzant, pierced by Moslem spears 

And as the lady looked with faithful grief 

From her high lattice o’er the rugged path, • 150 

Where she once saw that horseman toil, with brief 

And blighting hope, who 'vnth the news of death 
Struck body and soul as with a mortal blight, 

She saw between the chestnuts, far beneath, 

An old man toiling up, a weary wight; 155 

And soon within her hospitable hall 

She saw his white hairs glittering in the light 

Of the wood fire, and round his shoulders fall ; 

And his wan visage and his withered mien, 

Yet calm and gentle and majestical. 160 

And Athanase, her child, who must hsive been 
Then three years old, sate opposite and gazed 
In patient silence. 

FKAGMENT II 

Such was Zonoras; and as daylight finds 

One amaranth glittering on the path of frost, 165 

Wlien autumn nights have nipped all weaker kinds, 

Thus through his age, dark, cold, and tempest-tossed. 
Shone truth upon Z^onoras ; and he filled 
From fountains jmre, nigh overgrown and lost, 

The spirit of Prince Athanase, a child, 170 

Wjth soul-sustaining songs of ancient lore 
And* philosophic wisdom, clear and mild. 

And sweet and subtle talk they evermore, 

The pupil and the master, shared ; until, 

Shaimg that undiminishable store, 175 

The youth, as shadows on a grassy hill 
Outrun the winds that chase them, soon outran 
His teacher, and did teach with native skill • 

154 beneath edd. I 5 Si, 1589 ; between BoBl. US, 165 One Bo(U, MS, 
9 d, 1889 ; An ed, 18S4, 167 Thus thro’ Bod/, MS (»), ed, 2839 ; Thus 

had ed, 18U, 173 talk they %d, 1824, Bodl, MS . ; talk now ed, 1839, 

that ed, 1889 ; there( 2 . 2824, 
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Strange truths and new to that experienced man ; 

Still they were friends, as few have ever been i 8 o 

Who mark the extremes of life's discordant span. 

So in the caverns of the forest green, 

Or on the rocks of echoing ocean hoar, 

Zonoras and Prince Athan^e were seen 

By summer woodmen: and when winter's roar 185 

Sounded o’er earth and sea its blast of war. 

The Balearic fisher, driven from shore, 

Hanging upon the peakfed wave afar, 

Theft saw their lamp from Laian's turret gleam, 

Piercing the stormy darkness, like a star ^ * 190 

Which pours beyond the sea one steadfast beam, 

Whilst all the constellations of the sky 

Seemed reeling through the storm , . . They did but seem— 

For, lo! the wintry clouds are all gone by, 

And bright Arcturus through yon pines is glowing, 195 
And far o'er southern waves, immovably 

Belted Orion hangs- warm light is flowing 
From the young moon into the, simsot's chasm.— 

*0, summer eve! with power divme, bestowing 

‘On thine own bird the sweet enthusiasm *00 

Which overflows in notes of liquid gladness, 

Filling the sky like light! How many a spasm 

‘Of fevered brains, oppressed with grief and madness, 
Were lulled by thee, delightful nightingale,— 

And these soft waves, murmuring a gentle sadness,— ^05 

‘And the far sighings of yon piny dale 
Made vocal by some wind we feel not here.— 

I bear alone what nothing may avail 


‘To lighten -a strange load!'— No human ear 
Heard this lament :i)ut o'er the visage wan 
Of Athanase, a ruffling atmosphere 


Of dark emotion, a swift shadow, ran. 

Like wind upon some forest-bosomed lake, 
Glassy and dark.— And that divine old man 


210 


Beheld his mystic friend's whole being shake, 215 

Even where its inmost depths were gloomiest— 

^d with a calm and measured voice he spake, 

i8a So ed. 1889 ; And ed. 1^4. 183 Or on Bodl. MS , ; Or by ecld. ISU,, 

1889. 199 eve Bodl MS. ed, 1889 ; night ed. 1824, 212 emotion, a 

swift edd, iSStf, ISS 9 ; emotion with swift Bodl MS, 
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And, with a soft and equal pressure, pressed 

That cold lean hand ‘l)ost thou remember yet 

When the curved moon then lingering in the west 220 

* Paused, in yon waves her mighty horns to wet, 

How in those beams we ^Hlked, half resting on the sea? 
’Tis just one year— sure thou dost not forget— 

‘ Then Plato’s words of light in thee and me 
Lingered like moonlight in the moonless east, 225 

For we had just then read— thy memory 

‘ Is faithful now— the story of the feast ; 

And Agathon and Diotima seemed 

From death and dark forgetfulness released ' 

FRAGMENT HI 

And when the old man saw that on the »een 230 

Leaves of his opening a blight had lighted 

He said : * My friend, one grief alone can wean 

A gentle mind from all that once delighted 

Thou lovest, and thy secret heart is laden 

With feelings which should not be unrequited.’ 235 

And Athanase . . . then smiled, as one o’erladen 
With iron chains might smile to talk(?) of bands 
Twined round her lover’s neck by some blithe maiden. 
And said 


FRAGMENT IV 

’Twas at the season when the Earth upsprings 240 

From slumber, as a sphered angel’s chila. 

Shadowing its eyes with green and golden wings, 

Stands up before its mother bright and mild. 

Of whose soft voice the air expectant seems— 

So stood before the sun, which shone and smiled 245 

To see it rise thus joyous from its dreams. 

The fresh and radiant Earth. The hoary ^ove 
Waxed green— and flowers burst forth like starry beams 

The grass in the warm sun did start and move, 

And ^ea-buds burst under the waves serene;— 250 

How many a one, though none be near to love, 

Loves then the shade of his own soul, half seen 
In any mirror— or the spring’s young minions, 

The winged leaves amid the copses green 

How many a spirit then puts on the pinions 255 

Of fancy, and outstrips the lagging blast, ^ 

And his own steps— and over wide dominions 
950 under ed. IBBi, Bodi. MS, ; beneath ed. 188 », 956 ontstripe ecM. 

1824, 1889 i outridee Bodf, MS. 
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Sweeps in his dream-drawn chariot^ far and fast, 

More fleet than storms— the wide world shrinks below, 

When winter and despondency are past. 260 

FRAGMENT V 

’Twas at this season that Prince Athanase 
Passed the white Alps— those eagle-bafflkig mountains 
Slept in their shrouds of snow; -beside the ways 

The waterfalls were voiceless— for their fountains 

Were changed to mines of sunless crystal now, 265 

Or by^the curdlmg winds— like brazen wings 

Which clanged along the mountain's marbl^ brow— 

Warped into adamantine fretwork, hung 
And filled with frozen light the cnasms below. 

Vexed by the blast, the great pines groaned and swung 270 
Under their load of [snow]— .... 


Such as the eagle sees, when he dives down 

Prom the gray deserts of wide air, [beheld] 275 

[Prince] Amanase; and o'er his mien(?) was thrown 

t 

The shadow of that scene, field after field, 

Purple anS dim and wide 

FRAGMENT VI 

Thou art the wine whose drunkenness is all 

We can desire, 0 Love! and happy souls, aS* 

Ere from thy vine the leaves of autumn fall, 

Catch thee, and feed from their o’erflowing bowls 
Thousands who thirst for thine ambrosial dew 
Thou art the radiance which where ocean rolls 

Investeth it ; and when the heavens are blue 285 

Thou finest them ; and when the earth is fair 
The shadow of thy moving \rfngs imbue 

Its deserts and its mountains, till they wear 

Beauty like some light robe thou ever soarest 

Among the towers of men, and as soft air 29c 

In spring, which moves the unawakened forest. 

Clothing with leaves its branches bare and bleak, 

Tl^ou floatest among men ; and aye implorest 

I 96a mountains 1889 ; crags Bodl, MS, 264 fountains edd, 1824^ 2889 ; 

springs Bcdl, M$, 969 chasms Bodl MS , ; chasm iM, 1824, 1889, 983 thine 

BodL m, \ tfhy 9dd, m, 188$, 985 Investeth £<>«. US, ; Investeet edd. 1824, 1889, 
{989 Ugbt BedL MS , ; bright edd. Mi, m. 
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That which from thee they should implore r—the weak 
Alone kneel -to thee, offering up the hearts 295 

The strong have broken— yet where shall any seek 

A garment whom thou clothest not? the darts 
Of the keen winter storm, barbed with frost, 

Which, from the everlasting snow that parts 

The Alps front Heaven, pierce some traveller lost 300 

In the wide waved interminable snow 
Ungarmented, ..... 


ANOTHER FRAGMENT (a) 

Yes, often when the eyes are cold and dry, 

And the lips calm, the Spirit weeps within 

Tears bitterer than the blood of agony 305 

Trembling in drops on the discoloured skin 
Of those who love their kind and therefore perish 
In ghastly torture—a sweet medicine 

Of peace and sleep are tears, and quietly 

Them soothe from whoso uplifted eyes they fall 310 

But 

ANOTHER FRAGMENT (b) 

, Her hair was brown, her sphered eyes were brown, 

And in their dark and liquid moisture swam,* 

Like the dim orb of the eclipsed moon ; 

Yet when the spirit flashed beneath, there came 315 

The light from them, as when tears of delight 
Double the western planet’s serene flame. 


ROSALIND AND HELEN 

A MODERN ECLOGUE 

[Begun at Marlow, 1817 (summer) ; already in the press, March, 1818 ; 
finished at the Baths of Lucca, August, 1818 ; published with other poems, as 
the title-pifce of a slender volume, by C. & J. Ollier, London, 1819 (spring). 
See Bihhographical Lut. Sources of the text are (1) edtko primepsy 1819; 
(2) Foiiical Worhy ed. Mrs Shelley, 1839, edd. 1st and 2nd. A fragment of 
the text IS amongst the Boscombe MSS. The poem is reprinted here from the 
edttio pnnceps ; verbal alterations are recorded in the footnotes, punctual in 
the Editor's Notes at the end of this volume.] 

ADVERTISEMENT 

The story of Rosalind and Eden meditation ; and if, by interesting the 
is, undoubtedly, not an attempt in the affections and amusing the imagination, 
highest style of poetry. It is in no I it awakens a certain ideifl melancholy 
degree' calculated to excite profound favourable to tho reception of more 
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important impressions, it will produce chre, of Petrarph. If any one is in- 
in the reader all that the writer ex- dined to condemn the insertion of the 
perienced in the composition. I re- introductory lines, which imago forth 
signed myself, as I wrote, to the im- the sudden relief of a state of deep de- 
pulse of the feelings which moulded spondency by the radiant visions dis- 
the conception of the story j and this closed by the sudden burst of an Italian 
impulse determined the pauses of a sunrise in autumn on the highest peak 
measure, which only pretends to be of those delightful mountains, I can 
regular inasmuch as it corresponds only offer as my excuse, that they were 
with, and expresses, the irregularity of not erased at the request of a dear 
the imaginations which inspired it. friend, with whom added years of in- 
I do not know which of the few scat- tercourse only add to my apprehension 
tered poems I left in England will be of its value, and who wotild have had 
selected by my bookseller to add to more right than Iny one to complain, 
this collection. One \ which I sent that she has not been able to extinguish 
from Italy, was written after a day’s in me the very power of delineating 
excursion among those lovely mount- sadness, 
ains which surround what was once the Naples, Dec. 20, 1818. 
retreat, and where is now the sepul- 

Bosalind, Helen and her Child 
Scentf the Shore of the Lake Como 

Helen, Come Jiither, my sweet Those heathy paths, that •inland 
Bosalind. stream, 

’Tis loiijg since thou and I have met ; And the blue mountains, shapes 
And yeimethinks it were unkind which seem 25 

Those moments to forget. Like wrecks of childhood^s sunny 

Come sit by me. I see thee stand 5 dream: . 

By this lone lake, in this far land, Which that we have abandoned 
Thy loose hair in thelight windflying, ^ now, 

Thy sweet voice to each tone of even Weighs on the heart like that re- 
united, and thine eyes replying ’ ^ morse 

To the hues of yon fair heaven. 10 Which altered friendship leaves. I 
Come, gentle friend : wilt sit by me ? seek 

And be as thou wert wont to he No more our youthful intercourse. 30 

Ere we were disunited ? That cannot he I Bosalind, speak. 

None doth behold us now : the power Speak to me. Leave me not. —When 
That led us forth at this lone hour 15 morn did come, 

Will be but ill requited When evening fell upon our common 

If thou depart in scorn : oh! come, home. 

And talk of our abandoned home. When for one hour we parted,— do 
Bemember, this is Italy, not frown : 

And we are exiles. Talk with me 20 I would not chide thee, though thy 
Of that our land, whose wilds and faith is broken : 

; floods. But turn to me. Oh 1 by this cher- 

' Barren and dark although they be, ished token, , 36 

Were deai*er than these chestnut Of woven hair, which thou wilt not 
woods : disown, 

' * Lines written among the Euganean Hilla.'— Ep. 
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Turn, as ’twere but the memory of 
me, 

And not my scorned self who prayed 
to thee. 

Bosdind, Is it a dream, or do I, 


see 40 

And hear frail Helen ?i I would flee 
Thy tainting touch ; but former years 
Arise, and bring forbidden tears ; 
And my o^erburthened memory 
Seeks yet its lost repose in thee- 45 
I share thy crime. I cannot choose 
But weep for thee : mine own strange 
grief ” 

But seldom stoops to such relief : 
Nor ever did I love thee less, 
Though mourning o’er thy wicked- 
ness 50 

Even with a sister’s woe. I knew 
j^What to the evil world is due. 

And therefore sternly did refuse 
To link me with the infamy 
Of one so lost as Helen. Now 55 
Bewildered by my dire despair, 
Wondvjring I blush, and weep that 
thou 

Should'st love me still,— thou only ! 
—There, 

Let us sit on that my stone, 

Till our mournful talk be done. 60 


Eden. Alas! not there; 1 cannot 
bear 

The murmur of this lake to hear. 

A sound from there, Rosalind dear, * 
Which never yet I heard elsewhere 
But in our native land, recurs, 65 
Even here where now we meet It 
stirs 

Too much 'ofi suffocating sorrow I 
In the dell of yon dark chestnut wood 
Is a stone seat, a solitude 
Less like our own. The ghost of 
Peace 70 

Will not desert this spot To- 
morrow, 

If thy kind feelings should not cease, 
Wa may sit here. 

Mosdifd* Thou lead, my sweet, 
And I will follow. i 


Eem^, 'Tis Fenici’s seat 

Where you are going ? This is not 
the ivay, 75 

Mamma ; it leads behind those trees 
that grow 

Close to the little river. 

Eelem Yes: I know: 

I was bewildered. Kiss 'me, and he 


Dear boy: why do you sob? 

Henry, I do not know ; 

But it might break my one’s heart 
to see 80 

You and the lady cry so bitterly. 

Helen. It is a gentle child, my 
friend. Go home, 

Henry, and play with Lilia till I 
come. 

We only cried with joy to see each 
other I 

We are quite merry now: Good- 
night. 

The boy 85 

Lifted a sudden look upon his 
mother, 

And in the gleam of forced and 
hollow joy 

Which lightened o’er her face, 
laughed with the glee 
Of light and unsuspecting infancy. 
And whispered in her ear, * Bring 
home with you 90 

That sweet strange lady-friend.’ 
Then off he new, 

But stopped, and beckoned with 
a meaning smile, 

Where the road turned. Pale Rosa- 
lind the while, 

Hiding her face, stood weeping 


In silence then they took the way 95 
Beneath the forest’s solitude. 

It was a vast and antique wood. 
Thro’ which they took their way ; 
And the gray shades of evening 
O’e^ thai green wilderness did 
fling 100 , 

Still deeper solitude. 


63 from tboro] from thee 

€ t 
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Pursuing still the path that wound 
The vast and knotted trees around 
Through which slow shades were 
wandering, 

To a deep lawny dell they came, 105 
To a stone seat beside a spring, 

O’er which the columned wood did 
frame 

A roofless temple, like the fane 
1 Where, ere new creeds could faith 
; obtain, 

Man’s early once knelt, be- 
neath no 

The overhanging deity. 

' O’er this fair fountain hung the sky, 
Now spangled with rare stars. The 
snake, 

/The pale snake, that with eager 
breath 

Creeps here his noontide thirst to 
slake, 115 

Is beaming with many a mingled I 
hue, I 

Shed from yon dome’s eternal blue, 
When he floats on that dark and 
lucid flood 

In the light of his own lovelinoBS ; 
And the birds that in the founts^ 
dip 120 

; Theirplumes,withfearl6BS fellowship 
i Above and round him wheel and 
hover. 

: The fitful wind is heard to stir 
One solitary leaf on high ; 

Fills evOT Muse. £ere is emotion 
In all thu dwells at noontide here : 
Then, through the intricate wild 
wood, 

A maze of life and light and motion 
Is woven. But there is stillness 
now: 130 

Gloom, and the trance of Nature 
now: 

The snake is in his cave asleep ; I 
.The birds are on the branches 
1 dreafning; 

Only the shadows creep : * 

Only the glow-worm isgleaming: 135 
Only the owls and the nightingales 
Wake in this dell when daylightfails, 


And grayshades gather in the woods: 
And the owls have all fled far away 
In a merrier glen to hoot and 
play, ^ 140 

For the moon is veiled and sleeping 
now. 

The accustomed nightingale still 
broods 

On her accustomed bough, 

But she is mute ; for her false mate 
Has fled and left her desolate. 145 


This silent spot tradition old 

Had peopled with the spectral dead. 

For tne roots 01 the speaker’s hair 
felt cold 

And stiif, as with tremulous lips he 
told 

That a hellish shape at midnight 
led 150 

The ghost of a youth with hoary hair,4 

And sate on the seat besidehim there. 

Till a naked child came wandering 
hy. 

When tne fiend would change to a 
lady fair ! 

A fearful tale I The truth was 


worse: 155 

For here a sister and a brother 
Had solemnized a monstrous curse. 
Meeting in this fair solitude : • 

For beneath yon very sky, 

Had they resigned to one another 160 

? ody and soul. The multitude : 

racking them to the secret wood, 
Tore limb from limb their innocent 
child, 

And stabbed and trampled on its 
mother ; 

But the youth, for God% *hiost holy 
grace, 165 

A priest saved to bum in the market- 
place. 


Duly at evening Helen came 
To this lone silent spot, 

From the wrecks ot a tale of wilder 
sorrow 

So much of sympathy to borrow m 
As soothed her own dark lot. 

Duly each evening from her home, 

I WifnherfairchildwouldHelencome ^ 
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To sit upon that antique seat, 

Wliile tne hues of day werepalo ; 175 
And the bright boy beside her feet 
Now lay, lifriiig at intervals 
His broad blue eyes on her ; ^ 

Now, Avliore some sudden impulse 
calls I 

Following. He was a gentle boy 180 
And in all gentle sports took joy ; 
Oft in a dry leaf for a boat, 

With a small feather for a sail, 

II is fancy on that spring would float, 
K some iMUsible breeze might stir 
Its marble calm : ^nd Helen smiled 
Through tears of awe on the gay child, 
To think that a boy as fair as he. 

In years which never more may be, 
By’ that same fount, in that same 
wood, 190 

The like sweet fancies had pursued ; 
And that a mother, lost like her, 
Had mournfully sate watching him. 
Then all the scene was wont to swim 
Through the mist of a- burning 
.fear. 195 

For many months had Helen known 
This scene; and now she thither 
turned 

Her footsteps, not alone. 

The friend whose falsehood she had 
mourned, 

Satewithheronthat seat of stone. 200 
Silent they sate ; for evening, 

And the power its dimpses bring 
Had, with one awful shadow, quelled 
The passion of their grief. They sate 
Withlink^dhands^forunrepelled 205 
Had Heleiji taken Kosalinas. 

Like the auttimn wind, when it un- 
binds 

The tangled locks of the nightshade’s 
hair, 

Which is twined in the sultry 
summer air 

Round the walls of an outworn 
sepulchre, 210 

Did the voice of Helen, sad andj 
sweet, 

And the sound of her heart that 
ever beat, 


As with sighs and words she breathed 

• on her, 

Unbind the knots of her friend’s 
despair, 

Till her thoughts were free to float 
and flow; ^ 215 

And from her labouring bosom now, 
Like the bursting of a prisoned flame, 
The voice of a long pent sorrow came. 
Eosalind, I saw the dark earth 
fall upon 

The coffin ; and I saw the stone 220 
Laid over him whom this cold breast 
Had pillowed to his nightly rest ! 
Thou knowest not, thou canst not 
know 

My agony. Oh I I could not weep : 
The sources whence such blessings • 
flow 225 

Were not to be approached by me ! 

' But I could smile, and I could sleep, 
Though with a self-accusing heart. 

In morning’s light, in evening’s 
i gloom, 

I watAed,-'and would not thence 
depart— 230 

My husband’s unlamented tomb. 

My children knewtheirsire was gone, 
Butwhenitoldthem,— heisdead,’— 

’ They laughed aloud in frantic glee, 
They clapped their hands and leaped 
about, 235 

Answering each other’s ecstasy 
With many a prank and merry 
shout. 

But I sate silent and alone, 
Wrapped in the mock of mourning 
weed. 

They laughed, for he was dead: 

but I 240 

Sate with a hard and tearless eye, 
And with a heart which would deny 
The secret joy it could not quell. 

Low muttering o’er his loathed 
name ; 

Till from that self-tontention 

* came 245 

Remorse where sin was none ; a hell 
I Which in pure spirits should not 
I dwell 
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111 tell thee truth. He was a man Day and night, day and night, 

Hard, selfish^ loving only gold, He was my ‘breath and life and 
Yet full of guile : his pale eyes ran 2 50 light, 285 

With tears, which each some false- For three short years, which soon 
hood told, were passed 

And offchissmoothandbridled tongue On the fourtJi, my gentle mother 
Wouldgivethelietohisflushingcheek: Led me to the shrine, to be 
He was a coward to the strong : His sworn Ifride eternally. 

He was a tyrant to the weak, 255 And now we stood on the altar stair, 
On whom his vengeance he would When my father came from a dis- 
wreak: taut land, 291 

For scorn, whose arrows search the And with a loud and fearful cry 
heart, * • Rushed between us suddenly. 

From many a stranger’s eye would I saw the strei^ of his thin gray 
dart, hair, 

And on his memory cling, and follow I saw his lean and lifted hand, 295 
His soul to its home so cold and And heard his words,— and live I Oh 
hollow. 260 God ! 

He was a tyrant to the weak, Wlierefore do I live ?— * Hold, hold !’ 

And we were such, alas the day ! He cried,—* I tell thee *tis her bro- 

Oft, when my little ones at play, ther ! 

Wereinyoutn’snaturallightnessgay, Thy mother, boy, beneath the sod 
Or if they listened to some tale 265 Of yon churchyard rests in her 
Of travellers, or of fairy land,— , sjjroud so cold : 300 

When the light from the wood-fire’s I am now weak, and pale, and old : 

dying nrand We were once dear to one aif other. 

Flashed on their faces,— if they heard I and that corpse I Thou art our 
Or thought they heard upon the stair child ! ’ 

His footstep, the suspended word 270 Then with a laugh both longand wild 
Died on my lips : we all grew pale : The youth upon the pavement fell : 
The babe at my bosom was hushed They found him dead I All looJied ’ 
with fear on me, ^ 30^ 

If it thought it heard its father near ; The spasms of my despair to see : 
And my two wild boys would near, But I was calm. I went away : 

my knee I was clammy-cold like clay I 

Cling, cowed and cowering fear- I did not ween; I did not speak: 310 
fully. 275 But day by day, week after week, 

I walked about like a corpse alive ! 

I’ll tell thee truth : I loved another. Alas I sweet friend, you must be- 
His name in my ear was ever heve • * 

ringing, This heart is stone : it did not break. 

His form to my brain was ever My father lived a little while, 315 
^ clinging : But all might see that he was dying, 

Yet if some stranger breathed that He smiled with such a woeful smile ! 

name. When he was in the churchyard’ 

My lips turned white, and my heart lying 

beat fast : 280 Among the worms, we grew quite 

My nights were once haunted by poor, 

meams of fiamOf So that no one would give us 

My days were dim in the shadow cast bread ; 1^0 

By the memory of the same I My mother looked at me, and said 

-03 
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Faint words of cheer, which only 
meant 

Thij-t she could die and be content ; 
So I went forth from the same 
church door 

To another husband's bed. 525 
And this was he who died at last, 
When weeks and mont'iis and years 


Through which I firmly did fulfil 
My duties, a devoted wife, 

With the stem step of vanquished 
will, 330 

Walking beneath the night of life, 
Whose hours extin^ished, like slow 
rain 

Falling for ever, pain by pain. 

The very hope of death’s dear rest ; 
Which, since the heart within my 
breast 335 

Of natural life was dispossessed, 

Its strange sustainer there had been. 

When flowers were dead, and grass 
was green 

Upon *'my mother's grave,— that 
mother 

Whom to outlive, and cheer, and 
make 340 

My wan eyes glitter for her sake, 

' Was my vowed task, the single care 
Which once gave life to my despair,— 
When she was a thing that did not 
stir 

And the crawling worms were 
cradling her 345 

To a sleep moie deep and so more 
sweet 

Than a baby's rocked on its nurse's 
knee.' ‘ 

I lived : a living pulse then beat 
Beneath my heart that awakened 
me. 

What was this pulse so wami and 
free? 350 

Alas ! I knew it could not be 
My own dull blood : 'twas like a 
thought 

Of liquid love, that spread and 
wrought 


Under my bosom and in my brain, 
And crept with the blood through 
every vein ; 355 

And hour by hour, day after day. 
The wonder could not charm away, 
But laid in sleep, my wakeful pain, 
Until I knew it was a child, 

And then I wept. For long, long 
years 360 

These frozen eyes had shed no tears ; 
But now- 'twas the season fair and 
mild 

When April has wept'itself to May: 
1 sate through the sweet sunny day 
By my window bowered round witn 
leaves, 3^5 

And down my cheeks the quick 
tears fell 

Like twinkling rain-drops from the 
eaves, 

When warm spring showers are 
passing o'er : 

0 Helen, none can ever tell 

The joy it was to weep once 

morel 370 

1 wept to think how hard it were 

To kill my babe, and take fiom it 
The sense of light, and the warm air. 
And my own fond and tender care, 
And love and smiles ; ere I know 

, yet ^ 375 

That these for it might, as for me, 
Be the masks of a grinning mockery. 
And haply. I would dream, 'twere 
sweei 

To feed it from my faded breast, 

Or mark my own heai’t’s restless 
beat 3S0 

Rock it to its untroubled rest, 

And watch the growing soul beneath 
Dawn in faint smiles ; and hear its 
breath, 

Half interrupted by calm sighs, 

And search the aepth of its fair 
eyes 385 

For long departed memoriss I 
And (SO 1 lived till that sweet load 
Was lightened. Darkly forward 
flowed 


366 felt] ran 9 d. 1819 , 
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The stream of years, and on it bore 
Two shapes of gladness to my sight ; 
Two other babes, delightful more 
In my lost soul's abandoned night, 
Than their own country ships may be 
Sailing towards wrecked mariners, 
Who cling to the rock ot a wintry sea. 
For each, as it came, brought booth- 
ing tears, 396 

And a loosening warmth, as each 
one lay 

Slicking the sullen milk away 
About my frozen heart, did play, ^ 
And weaned it, oh how pain- 
fully!— 400 

As they themselves were weaned 
each one 

From that sweet food,- even from 
the thirst 

Of death, and nothingness, and rest, 
Strange inmate of a living breast ! 
Which all that I had undergone 405 
Of grief and shame, since she, who 
first 

The gates of that dark refuge closed. 
Came to my sight, and almost burst 
The seal of that; Lethean spring ; 
But these fair shadows inter- 
posed: 410 

For air delights are shadows now ! 
And from my brain to my dull brow 
The heavy tears gather and flow : 

I cannot speak : Oh let me weep ! 

The tears which fell from her wan 
eyes 415 

Glimmered among the moonlight 
dew : 

Her deep hard sobs and heavy sighs 
Their echoes in the darkness threw. 
When she grew calm, she thus did 
keep 

The tenor of her tale : 

He died : 420 

I know not how : he was not old, 

If age be numbered by its years : 

But he vuas bowed and bent with 
fears, • 

Pale with the quenchless thirst of 
gold, 

405'4o 8 See Editor's 


(Which, like fierce fever, left him 
[ weak; 425 

And his strait lip and bloated cheek 
Were warped in spasms by hollow 
sneers ; 

And selfish cares with barren plough, 
Not age, had lined his nairow blow, 
And mul ani cruel thoughts, which 
feed _ 430 

Upon the withering life within, 
Like vipers on some poisonous weed. 
Whether his ill were death or sin 
None knew, until he died indeed. 
And then men cjjvned they were the 
same. * 435 

Seven days within my chamber lay 
That corse, and my babes made 
holiday : 

At last, 1 told them what is death : 
The eldest, with a kind of shame. 
Came to my knees with silent 
breath, ^ 440 

And sate awe-stricken at my feet ; 
And sooti the others loft their play, 
And sate there too. It is unmeet 
To shed on the brief flower of youth 
The withering knowledge of the 
grave; 445 

From me remorse then wrung that 
truth. ^ 

I could not bear the joy which gave 
Too just a response to mine own. 

In vain. I dared not feign a groan ; 
•And in their ai-tless looks I saw, 45° 
Between the mists of fear and awe, 
That my own thought was theirs ; 
and they 

Expressed it not in words, but said. 
Each in its heart, how,every day 
Will pass in happy work and play, 4 5 5 
Now he is dead and gone away. 

After the funeral all our kin 
Assembled, and the will was read. 

I My friend, I tell thee, even the dead 
Have strength, their putrid shrouds 
within, 460 

To blast and torture. Those who live 
Still fear the living, but a corse 
Is merciless, and power doth give 
Note on this passage. 
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To such pale tyrants half the spoil 
He rends from those who groan and 
toil, 465 


Among their crawling worms. Be- 
hold, 

I have no child ! my t^le grows old 
With grief, and staggers' : let it reach 
The limits of my feeble speech, 470 
And languidly at length recline 
On the brink of its own grave and 
mine. 


Thou knowest wliat a thing is 
Poverty 

Among the fallen on evil days : 

’Tis Crime, and Fear, and Infamy, 475 
And houseless Want in frozen ways 
Wandering ungarmented, and Pain, 
And, worse than all, that inward 
stain 

Foul Self-contempt, which drowns 
in sneers 

Youth’s starlight smile, and makes 
jts tears 480 

First like hot gall, then dry for ever ! 
And well thou knowest a mother 
never 

Could doom her children to this ill, 
And w^ell he knew the same. The 
will 

Imported, that if e’er again 485 

I sought my children to behold. 

Or in my birthplace did remain 
Beyond three days, whose hours 
were told, 

They should inherit nought : and he, 
To whom next came their patri- 
mony, 490 

A sallow lawyer, cruel and cold. 

Aye watched me, as the will was 
read, 

With eyes askance, which sought to 
see 

The secrets of my ^ony ; 

And with close lips and anxious 
brow 495 

Stood canvassing still to and fro 
The chance of my resolve, and all 
The dead man’s caution just did call ; 
For in that killing lie ’twas said— 


^ She is adulterous, and doth hold 500 
In secret that the Christian creed 
Is false, and therefore is much need 
That I should have a care to save 
I My children from eternal fire.’ 
Friend, he was sheltered by the 
grave, ^ 505 

And therefore dared to be a liar 1 
In truth, the Indian on the pyre 
Of her dead husband, half consumed, 
As well might there be false, as I 
To those abhorred embraces doomed, 
Far worse than fire’s brief agony. 

As to the Christian creed, if true 
Or false, I never questioned it : 

I took it as the vulgar do : 

Nor my vexed soul had leisure yet 5 1 5 
To doubt the things men say, or deem 
That they are other than they seem. 


All present who those crimes did 
^ hear, 

In feigned or actual scorn and fear. 
Men, women, children, slunk 


away, 520 

Whispering with self-contented 
pride, 

Which half suspects its own base lie* 
I spoke to none, nor did abide. 

But silently 1 went my way, 

Nor noticed I where joyously 535 
Sate my two younger babes at play, 
In the courtyard through which 
I passed ; 

But went with footsteps firm and 
fast 


Till I came to the brink of the ocean 


een, 


gr( 

And there,' a woman with gray 
hairs, 530 

Who ^d my mother’s servant been. 
Kneeling, with many tears ana 


prayers, 

Made me accept a purse of gold, 
Half of the earnings she had kept 
To refuge her when weak and old. 5 3 5 


With woe, which never ^sleeps or 
slept, 

I wander now. ’Tis a vain thought— 
But on yon alp, whose snowy head 
’Mid the azure air is islandedf, 
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(We see it o’er the flood of cloud, 540 
which sunrise from its eastern caves 
Drives, wrinkling into golden waves, 
Hung with its precipices proud, 
From that gray stone where first we 
met) 

There-*now who knows the dead 
feel nought ?— 545 

Should be my grave ; for he who yet 
Is my soul’s soiil, once said ; ‘ ’Twere 
sweet 

’Mid stars ani^lightnings to abide, 
And winds and lulling snows, that 
, beat 

! With their soft flakes the mountain 
wide, 550 

Where weair meteor lamps repose, 
And languid storms their pinions 
close : 

And all things strong and bright and 
pure. 

And ever during aye endure : 

Who knows, 11 one were buried 
there, 555 

But these things might our spirits 
make. 

Amid the albsuirounding air. 

Their own eternity partake ? ’ 

Then ’twas a wild and playful saying 
At which I laughed, or seemed to 
laugh : 560 

They were his words : now heed my 


And let them be my epitaph. 

Thy memory for a term may be 
My monument. Wilt remember 
me? 

I know thou wilt, and canst for- 
give 565 

Whilst in this erring world to live 
My soul disdained not, that 1 thought 
Its lying forms were worthy aught 
And much less thee. 

Hfkn, 0 speak not so, 

But come to me and pour thy woe 570 
Into this heart, full though it be, 
Ay, overfIbwing with its own : 

I thought that grief had severeS me 
From m beside who weep and groan; 
Its likeness upon earth to be, 575 


Its express image ; but thou art 
More wretched: Sweet I we will not 
part 

Henceforth, if death be not division ; 
If so, the dead feel no contrition. 
But wilt thou hear since last we 
partecL 580 

All that has left me broken hearted ? 

Eosdlind, Yes, speak. The faint- 
est stars are scarcely shorn 
I Of their thin beams by that delusive 
! mom 

Which sinks again in dai’kness, like 
the light • 

Of early love, soon lost in total 
night. 585 

Eden. Alas! Italian winds are 
mild, 

But my bosom is cold— wintry cold— 
When the warm air weaves, among 
the fresli leaves, 

Soft music, my poor brain is wild. 
And I am weak like a nursling 

' child, 590 

Though my soul with grief js gray 

and old. 

Rosalind. Weep not at thine own 
words, though they must make 
Me weep. What is thy tale ? 

Helen. I fear ’twill shake 

Thy gentle heart with tears. ThdU 
well 

Rememberest when we met no 
• more, 595 

And, though I dwelt with Lionel, 
That friendless caution pierced me 
sore 

With grief ; a wound my spirit bore 
Indij^ntly, but when he died 
With him lay dead both hope and 
pride. 6c 0 

Alas ! all hope is buried now. 

But then men dreamed the ag^d 
earth 

Was labouring in that mighty birth. 
Which many a poet and a sage 
Has aye foreseen— the happy age 605 
When truth and love shall dwell 
below 

Among the works and ways of men : 
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Which on this world not power but 
will 

Even now is wanting to fulfil. 

Among mankind what thence befell 
Of strife, how vain, is known too 
well ; f 

When Liberty's dear paean fell 
'Mid murderous howls. To Lionel, 
Though of great wealth and lineage 

high, I 

Yet through those dungeon walls! 

there, came 615! 

Thy thrilling light-^O Liberty ! 

And as the meteor s midnight flame 
Startles the dreamer, sun-like truth 
Flashed on his visionary youth, 

And filled him, not with love, but 
faith, 620 

And hope, and courage mute m 
death : 

For love ana life in him were twins, 
Born at one birth : in every other 
First life then love its coui*se begins. 
Though they be childien of one 
mother ; 625 

And so through this dark world they 
fleet 

Divided, till in death they meet : 

But he loved all things ever. Then 
He passed amid the strife of men. 
And stood at the throne of arm^d 
power 630 

Pleading for a world of woe : * 

Secure as one on a rock-built tower 
O’er the wrecks which the surge 
trails to and fro, 

’Mid the passions wild of human kind 
He stood, « like a spirit calming 
iiem;‘ 635 

For, it was said, his words could bind 
Like music the lulled crowd, and 
stem 

, Thai torrent of unquiet dream, 
Which mortals truth and reason 
deem, 

But is revenge and fear and pride. 640 . 
Joyous he was ; and hope and peace 
On all who heard him did abide, 1 


On all who heard him did abide, 
Baaing like dewfrom his sweet talk, 
As where the evening star may walk 


Along the brink of the gloomy seas, 
Liquid mists of splendour quiver. 
His very gestures touched to tears 
The unpersuaded tyrant, never 
So moved before : his presence stung 
The torturers with their victim’s 
pain, 650 

And none knew how ; and through 
their ears, 

The subtle witchcraft of his tongue 
Unlocked the heaiis of those who 
keep , 

Gold, the world’s bond of slavery. 
Men wondered, and some sneered 
to see 655 

One sow what he could never reap : 
For he is rich, they said, and young, 
And might drink from the depths 
of luxury. 

If he seeks “Fame, Fame never 
crowned 

The champion of a trampled creed : 
If he seeks Power, Power is en- 
throned 

’Mid ancient rights and wrongs, to 
feed 

Which hungry wolves with praise 
and spoil, 

Those who would sit near Power 
must toil ; 

And such, there sitting, all may 
see. 665 

What seeks he? All that others seek 
He casts away, like a vile weed 
Which the sea casts unreturningly. 
That poor and hungry men should 
oreak 

The laws which wreak them toil 
and scorn, 670 

We understand ; but Lionel 
We know is rich and nobly born. 

So wondered they : yet all men loved 
Young Lionel, though few approved; 
All but the priests, whose hatred fell 
Like the unseen blight of a smiling 

The ^ withering honey d^, which 
clings 

Under the might green buds of May. 
Whilst they unfold theii- emerald 
wings; 
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For he made verses wild and queer 
On the strange creeds priests hold 
so dear, 

Because they bring them land and 
gold. 

Of devils and saints and all such 
gear, 

Ho made tales which whoso heard 
or read 

Would laugh till he were almost 
dead. 685 

So this gi’e^^ a proverb: -‘Don’t 
get old 

Till Lioners “Banquet in Hell” 
you hear, 

And then you will laugh yourself 
young again.* 

So the priests hated him, and he 
Repaid their hate with cheerful glee. 

Ah, smiles and joyance quickly died, 
For pubhc hope grew pale and dim 
In an altered time and tide. 

And in its wasting withered him, 

As a summer flower that blows 100 
soon ' 695 

Droops in the smile of the waning 
moon, 

When it scatters through an April 
night 

The frozen dews of wrinkling blight. 
None now hoped more. Gray Power 
was seated 

Safely on her ancestral throne ; 700 
And Faith, the Python, undefeated, 
Even to its blood-stained steps 
dragged on 

Her foul and wounded train, and men 
Were trampled and deceived again. 
And words and shows again could 
bind 705 

The wailing tribes of human kind 
In scorn aha famine. Fire and blood 
Raged round the raging multitude, 
To fields remote by tyrants sent 
To be the scorned instrument 7 1 0 

With wlfich they drag from mines 
of gore * 

The chains their slaves yet ever 
wore : I 


And in the streets men met each 
other, * 

And by old altars and in halls. 

And smiled again at festivals. 7 1 5 
But each man found in his heart’s 
brother 

Cold cheer u for all, though half de- 
ceived. 

The outworn creeds again believed, 
And the same round anew began, 
Which the weary world yet ever 
ran. 720 

Many then wept, not tehrs, but gall 
Within their hearts, like drops 
which fall 

Wasting the fountain-stone away. 
And in that dark and evil day 
Did all desires and thoughts, that 
claim 735 

Men’s care— ambition, friendship, 
fame. 

Love, hope, though hope was now 
' despair— 

Indue the colours of this change, 

As from the all-surrounding* air 
The earth takes hues obscure and 
strange, 730 

When storm and earthquake linger 
there. , 

And so, my friend, it then befell 
To many, most to Lionel, 

Whose hope was like the life of 
youth 

Within him, and when dead, became 
A spirit of unresting fiame,^ 

Which goaded him in his distress 
Over the world’s vast wilderness. 
Three years he left his ijative land. 
And on the fourth, *when he re- 
turned, 740 

None knew him : he was stricken 
deep 

With some disease of mind, and, 
turned 

Into aught unlike Lionel. 

On him, on whom, did he pause 
in sleep, 

Seienest smiles were wont to keep, 
And, did he wake, a winged band 
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Of bright persuasions, which had fed 
On his sweet lips and liquid eyes, 
Kept their swift pinions half out- 
spread, 

To do on men his least command: 750 
On him, whom once ’twas paradise 
Even to behold, now migery lay : 

In his own heart ’twas merciless, 

To all things else none may express 
Its innocence and tenderness. 755 

’Twas said that he had refuge sought 
In love from his unauiet thought 
In distant Mds, and been deceived 
By some strange show ; for there 
were found. 

Blotted with tears as those relieved 
By their own words are wont to do. 
These mournful verses on the 
ground, 

By all who read them blotted too. 

' How am I changed ! my hopes were 
once like fire : 

I loved, and 1 believed that life was 
love. 765 

How am I lost ! on wings of swift 
desire 

Among Heaven’s winds my spirit 
once did move. 

I slept, and silver dreams did aye 
inspire 

My liquid sleep : I woke, and did 
approve 

All nature to my heart, and thought ° 
to make 770 

Aparadise of earthfor onesweetsake, 

‘ I love, but I believe in love no more. 
Ifeel desire, buthopenoi 0 ,fromsleep 
Most vainly must my weary brain 
implore 

Its long lost flattery now : 1 wake 
to weep, 775 

And sit through the long day gnaw* 
ing the core 

Of my hitter heart, and, like a miser, 

Since none in what I feel take pain 
or pleasure, 

SCo my own soul its self-consuming 
treasure.’ 


He dwelt beside me near the sea: 78^ 
And oft in evening did we meet, 
When the waves, beneath the sta^ 
l^ht, flee 

O’er the yellowsands with silverfeet. 
And talked : our talk was sad and 
sweet, 

Till slowly from his miei^ there 
passed 7S5 

The desolation which it spoke ; 

And smiles,— as when the lightning’s 
blast 

Has parched some heaven-delighting 
oak. 

The next spring shows leaves pale 
and rare, 

But like flowers delicate and fair. 
On its rent boughs,— again arrayed 
His countenance in tender light : 
His words grew subtile fire, which 
made 

The air his hearers breathed delight : 
His motions, like the winds, were 
free, ^ 795 

Which bend the bright grass grace- 
fully. 

Then fade away m circlets faint : 
And winged Hope, on which up- 
borne 

His soul seemed hoveling in his eyes. 
Like some bright spirit newly born 
Floating amia the sunny skies, 
Sprangforthfromhisrentheartanew. 
Yet o’er his talk, and loobi, and mien, 
Tempering their loveliness too keen, 
Past woe ins shadow backward thiw, 
Till like an exhalation, spread 
Fi'om flowers half drunk with even- 
ing dew. 

They did become infectious ; sweet 
Ana subtile mists of sense and 
thought : 

Which wrapped us soon, when we 
might meet, 810 

Almost from our own looks and 
aught 

The wide world holds. And so, his 
•mind 

Was healed, while mine grew sick 
with fear : 

For ever now his health declined, 
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Like some frail bark which cannot 
bear 815 

The impulse of an altered wind, 
Though prosperous : and my heart 
grew full 

'Mid ite new joy of a new care : 

For his cheek became, not pale, but 
fair, 

As rose-o'ershadowed lilies are ; 820 
And soon his deep and sunny hair, 
In this alone less oeautiful, 

Like grass in« tombs grew wild and 
rare. 

The blood in his translucent veins 
Beat, not like animal life, but love 
Seemed now its sullen springs to 
move, 826 

When life had failed, and all its 
pains : 

And sudden sleep would seize him oft 
Like death, so calm, but that a tear, 
His pointed eyelashes between, 830 
Would gather in the light serene 
Of smiles, whose lustre bright and 
soft 

Beneath lay undulating there. 

His breath was like inconstant flame, 
As eagerly it went and came : 835 

And 1 hung o'er him in his sleep, 
Till, like an image in the lake 
Wmch rains disturb, my tears would 
break 

The shadow of that slumber deep : 
Then he would bid me not to 
weep, 840 

And say wiih flattery false, yet sweet, 
That death and he could never meet, 
If I would never part with him. 
And so we loved, and did unite 
All that in us was yet divided : 845 
For when he said, that many a rite. 
By men to bind but once j)rovided, 
Could not be shared by him and me, 
Or they would kill him in their glee, 
I shuddered, and then laughing 
said— 850 

* We willliave rites our faith to bind, 
But our church shall be the Itariy 
night, 

Our altar the grassy earth outspread. 
And our priest the muttering wind. 


'Twas sunset as I spoke: one star 855 
Had scarce burst forth, when from 
afar 

The ministers of misrule sent, 

Seized upon Lionel, and bore 
His chained limbs to a dreary tower, 
In the mids| of a city vast and wide. 
For he, they said, from his mind 
had bent 861 

Against their gods keen blasphemy, 
For which, though his soul must 
roasted be 

In hell's red lakes immortally, 

Yet even on eauUi must he abide 865 
The vengeance of their slaves: a 
tri^ 

I think, men call it. What avail 
Are prayers and tears, which chase 
denial 

From the fierce savage, nursed in 
hate? 

What the knit soul that pleading 
and pale 870 

Makes .wan the quivering cheek, 
which late » 

It painted with its own delight? 

We were divided. As I could, 

1 stilled the tingling of my blood. 
And followed him in their despite, 
As a widow follows, pale and wild, 
The murderers and corse of iier only 
child; 

And when we came to the prison 
door 

And I prayed to share his dungeon 
floor 

With prayers which rarely have 
been spurned, «8o 

And when men drove mo forth 
and I 

Stared with blank frenzy on the sky, 
A farewell look of love he turned. 
Half calming me; then gazed awhile, 
As if thro^that black and massy. 

pile. 885 

And tnro^ the crowd around him 


there. 

And thro’ the dense and murky 
And the thronged streets, he 



espy 

What poets know and prophesy ; 
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And said, mth voice that made them 
shiver 890 

And clung like music in mv brain. 
And which the mute walls spoke 
again 

Prolonging it with deepened strain : 
‘ Fear-not the tyrants shall rule for 
ever, 

Or the priests of the bloody faith ; 895 
They stand on the brink of that 
mighty river, 

Whose waves they have tainted with 
death *: 

It is fed from the dspths of a thou- 
sand dells, 

Around them it foams, and rages, 
and swells, 

And their swords and their sceptres 
I floating see, 9 «o 

Like wrecks in the surge of eternity.’ 

I dwelt beside the prison gate, 

And the strange crowd that out and 
in 

Passed,* some, no doubt, with mine 
own fare, 

Might have fretted me with its 
ceaseless din, 905 

But the fever of care was louder 
. within. 

Soon, but too late, in penitence 
Or fear, his foes released him thence ; 
I saw his thin and languid form, 

As leaning on the jailor’s arm, 910 
Whose hardened eyes grew moist the 
while, 

To meet his mute and faded smile, 
And hear his words of kind farewell, 
He tottered forth fiom his damp 
cell. 

Many had never wept before, 9 1 5 
From whom fast tears then gushed 
and fell : 

•Many will relent no more. 

Who sobbed like infants then ; aye, 
all 

Who thronged the prison^s stony 
hall, 

The nders or the slaves of law, 920 
?elt with a new surprise and awe 


That they were human, till strong 
shame 

Made them again become the same. 
The prison blood-hounds, huge and 
gi’im. 

From human looks the infection 
caught, 925 

And fondly crouched and fawned on 
him : 

And men nave heard the prisoner 
say, 

Who in their rotting dungeons lay. 
That from that hour, throughout 
one day, 

The fierce despair and hate which 
kept 930 

Their trampled bosoms almost slept : 
Where, like twin vultures, they hung 
feeding 

On each heart’s wound, wide torn 
and bleeding,— 

Because their jailors’ rule, they 
thought, 

Grew merciful, like a parent’s sway. 

I know not how, but we were free : 
And Lionel sate alone with me, 

As the carriage drove thro’ the streets 
apace ; 

And we looked upon each other’s 
face ; 

And the blood in our fingers inter- 
twined 940 

Ran like the thoughts of a single 
mind, 

As the swift emotions went and came 
Thro’ the veins of each united frame. 
So thro’ the long long streets we 
passed 

Of the million-peopled City vast ; 
Which is that desert, where each one 
Seeks his mate yet is alone. 

Beloved and sought and mourned of 
none; 

Until the clear blue sky was seen, 
And the grassy meadows bright and 
,CTeen, ' 950 

And then I sunk in his embrace, 
Enclosing there a mighty space 
Of love : and so we travelled on 
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By woods, and fields of yellow Which near the verge of the echoing 
flowers, shore 

And towns, and villages, and towers. The massy forest shadowed o'er. 
Day after day of happy hours, 956 

It was the azure time of June, The ancient steward, with hair all 
When the skies are deep in the hoar, 

stainless noon. As we aligWed, wept to see 

And the wann and fitful breezes His master changed so fearfully; 995 
shake And the old man’s sobs did waken 

The fresh green leaves of the hedge- me 

row Tbriai*, 960 From my dream of unremaining 

And there w^e odours then to^make gladness ; 

The very breath we did respire The truth flashed o’er me like quick 
A liquid element, whereon madness^ 

Our spirits, like delighted things When I looked, and saw that there 
That walk the air on subtle wings, was death 

Floated and mingled far away, 966 On Lionel : yet day by day 1000 
’Mid the warm winds of the sunny He lived, till fear grew nope and 
day. ^ faith. 

And when the evening star came And in my soul I dared to say, 
forth Nothing so bright can nass away : 

Above the curve of the new bent Death is dark, and foul, and dull, 
moon, But he is ~0 how beautiful I 1005 

And light and sound ebbed from the Yet day by day he grew more weak, 
earth, 970 And his sweet voice, when might 

Like the tide of the full and weary speak, 

sea Wliich ne’er was loud, became more 

To the depths of its tranquillity, low ; 

Our natures to its own repose And the light which flashed through 
Did the earth’s breathless sleep at- his waxen cheek 
• tune: ^ Grew faint, as the rose-hke hties 

Like flowers, which on each other which flow 1010 

close 975 From sunset o’er the Alpine snow : 

Their languid leaves when day-* And death seemed not like death 
light ’s gone, in him. 

We lay, till now emotions came, For the spirit of life o’er every limb 
Which seemed to make each mortal Lingemd, amist of sense and thought. 

frame When the summer wind faint odours 

One soul of interwoven flame, brought ^ 1015 

A life in life^ a second birth 9S0 From mountain flowers, even as it 
In worlds diviner far than earth, ^ passed 
Which, like two strains of harmony His cheek would change, as the 
That mingle in the silent sky noonday sea 

Then sloii^y disunite, passed by Which the dying breeze sweeps. 
Ajid left the tenderness of tears, 985 fitfully. 

A soft oblivion of all fears, If but a cloud the sky o’ercast, 

A sweet Itleep : so we travelled on You might see his colour come and 
Till we came to the home of Lionel, go, ^ 1020 

Among the mountains wild and And the softest strain of music made 
lone, Sweet smiles, yet sad, arise and fade 

Beside the hoary western sea, 990 Amid the dew of his tender eyes ; 
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And the breath, with intermitting 
flow, 

Made hie pale lips quiver and pari 
You might hear the beatings of his 
heart, 1026 

Quick, but not strong; and with 
my tresses 

When oft he pl^ully would bind 
In the bowers of mossy lonelinesses 
His neck, and win me so to mingle 
In the sweet depth of woven caresses, 
And our faint limbs were inter- 
twined, 1032 

Alas t the unquiet L’le did tingle 
IVom mine own heart through every 
vein, 

Like a captive in dreams of liberty, 
Who beats the walls of his stony cell. 
But his, it seemed already free, 

Like the shadow of Are surrounding 
me ! 

On my faint eyes and limbs did dwell 
That ^irit as it passed, till soon, 

As a frail cloud wandering o’er the 
moon, 1041 

Beneath its light invisible, 

Is seen when it folds its gray wings 
again 

To alight on midnight’s dusky plain, 
I lived and saw,and thegathenng soul 
Parsed from beneath that strong 
control, 1046 

And I fell on a life which was sick 
with fear 

Of all the woe that now I bear. 

Amid a bloomless myrtle wood, 

On a green and sea-girt promontory, 
Not far from where we dwelt, there 
stood ‘ 1051 

In record of a sweet sad story, 

An altar and a temple bright 
Circled by steps, and o’er the gate 
yfm sculptured, ‘ To Fidelity 1055 
And in the shrine an image sate, 

All veiled : but there was seen the 
light 

Of smiles, which faintly could! 
A vmijim pain and tenderness 


I Through that ethereal drapery. 1060 
'The left hand held the head, the 
I right- 

I Beyond the veil, beneath the skin, 
You might see the nerves quivering 
within— 

Was forcing thepoint of abarbOd daii; 
Into its side-convulsing heart. 1065 
An unskilled hand, yet one informed 
With genius, had the marble warmed 
With that pathetic life. This tale 
It told : A dog had frojn the sea, 
When the tide was ragmg fearfully. 
Dragged Lionel’s mother, weak ana 
pale, 1071 

Then died beside her on the sand. 
And she that temple thence had 
planned ; 

But it was Lionel’s own hand 
Had wrought the image. Each new 
moon 1075 

That lady did, in this lone fane, 

The rites of a religion sweet, 

Whose god was in her heart and 
brain: 

The seasons’ loveliest flowers were 
strewn 

On the marble floor beneath her feet, 
And she brought crowns of sea-buds 
white, 

Whose odour is so sweet and faint, • 
And weeds, like branching chiyso- 
lite, 

Woven in devices fine and quaint, 
And tears from her brown eyes did 
stain 10S5 

The altar ; need but look upon 
That dying statue fair and wan, 

If tears should cease, to weep again : 
And rare Arabian odours came. 
Through the myrtle copses steaming 
thence 1090 

From the hissing frankincense. 
Whose smoke, wool-white as ocean 
foam, 

Hung in dense flocks beneath the 
dome— 

That ivory dome, whose azure night 
With golden stai^ like heaven, was 
bright— 1095 
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O^or the splk cedar’s pointed flame ; 
And the lady’s harp would kindle 
there j 

The melody of an old air, 

Softer than sleep ; the villagers : 
Mixed their religion up with hers, i 
And as they listened round, shed 
tears. noi 

One eve he led me to this fane : 
Daylight on its last purple cloud 
Was lingeripg gray, and soqn her 
strain 

The nighting^e began; now loud, j 
Climbing in circles the windless sky, j 
Now dying music ; suddenly i 
’Tis scattered in a thousand notes, j 
And now to the hushed ear it floats i 
Like field smells known in in- 
fancy, 1 1 10 

Then failing, soothes the air again. 
We sate within that temple lone. 
Pavilioned round with Parian stone ; 
His mother’s harp stood near, and oft 
I had awakened music soft 1115 

Amid its wires : the nightingale 
Was -pausing in her heaven-taught 
tale: 

‘ Now drain the cup,’ said Lionel, 
‘Which the poet-bird has crowned 
so well 

With the wine of her bright and 
liquid songl 1120 

Heardst thou not sweet words arnon^ 
That heaven-resounding minstrelsy r 
Heardst thou not, thai those who 
die 

Awake in a world of ecstasy ? 

That love, when limbs are inter- 
woven, 1125 

And sleep, when the night of life 
is cloven, 

And thought, to the world’s dim 
boundaries clinging, 

And music, when one beloved is 

IsdeatfAusdrainrightioyously 
The cup which the sweet Sira fills 
for me.’ 1x30 

He paused, and to my Ups he bent 
His own: like spirit niswoi'ds went 


Through all my limbs with the speed 
of fire ; 

And his keen eyes, glitteringthrough 
mine, 

Filled me with the flame divine, 1135 
Which in their orbs was burning far. 
Like the light of an unmeasured star, 
In the sky of midnight dark and 
deep : ^ 

Yes, ’twas his soul that did inspire 
Sounds, which my skill could ne’er 
awaken; 1140 

And first, I felt my fingers sweep 
The harp, and a long quivering cry 
Burst from my lips in symphony : 
The dusk and solid air was shaken, 
As swift and swifter the notes 
came 1145 

Prom my touch, that wandered like 
quick flame. 

And from my bosom, labouring 
With some unutterable thing : 

The awful sound of my own voice 
^ made 

My faint lips tremble; in some 
mood ^ 1150 

Of wordless thought Lionel stood 
So pale, that even beside his cheek 
The snowy column from its shade 
Caught whiteness ; yet his counten- 
ance 

Raised upward, burned with radiance 
Of spirit-piercing ioy, whose light, 
Like the moon struggling through 
the night 

Of whirlwind-rifted clouds, did break 
With beams that might not be con- 
fined. 

I paused, but soon |ils gestures 
kindled ' 1160 

New power, as by the moving wind 
The waves are lilted, and my song 
To low soft notes now changed and 
dwindled, 

Andfromthetwinklingwiros among, 
My languid fingers drew and flung 
Circles of life-dissolving sound, 1166 
Yet faint ; in afiry rings they bound 
My Lionel, who, as every strain 
Grew fainter but more sweet, his 
mien 
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Sunk with the sound rekxedly; 1170 Whilst animal life many long years 
And sloAvly now he turned to me, Had rescue from a chasm of tears ; 
As slowly laded from his face And when I woke, 1 wept to find 1210 
That awful joy : with looks serene That the same lady, bright and 
He was soon drawn to my embrace, wise, 

And my wild song then died away With silver locks and quick brown 
In murmurs : words 1 d^ie not say eyes, 

We mixed, and on his libs mine fed The mother of my Lionel, 

Tin they methought felt still and Had tended me in my distress, 

cold : And died some months before. Nor 

‘ What is it with thee, love ? ' I said : less 1215 

No word, no look, no motion ! yes, Wonder, but far more peace and joy 
There was a change, but spare to Brought in that hour my lovely 
guess,’ ^ 1 1 81 boy; 

Nor let that momenf^s hope be told. For through that trance my soul had 

1 looked, and knew that he was dead, well 

And fell, as the eagle on the plain The impress of thy being kept ; 

Falls when life deserts her brain, 1185 And if I waked, or if I slept. 1220 
And the mortal lightning is veiled No doubt, though memory faithless 
again. be, 

Thy image ever dwelt on me ; 

0 that I were now dead ! but such And thus, 0 Lionel, like thee 
(Did they not, love, demand too Is our sweet child. Tis sure most 
much, strange 

Those dying murmurs ?) he forbade. I knew not of so great a change, 1225 
0 that Fonce ^ain were mad I 1190 As that which gave him birth, who 
And yet, dear Rosalind, not so, now 

For I would live to share thy woe. Is all the solace of my woe. 

Sweet boy, did I forget thee too? 

^ Alas, we know not what we do That Lionel great wealth had left 
When we speak words. By will to me, and that of all 

No memory more 1195 The ready lies of Jaw bereft 1230 

Is in my mind of that sea shore. My cliild and me, might well befall. 

Madness came on me, and a troop But let me think not of the scorn, 

Of misty shapes did seem to sit Which from the meanest I have 
Beside me, on a vesseTs poop, borne, 

And the clear north wind was driv- When, for my child's beloved sake, 
ing it. 1 200 I mixed with slaves, to vindicate 1235 

Then I heard strange tongues, and The very laws themselves do make : 

saw sthmge flowers, Let me not say scorn is my fate, 

And the stars methought gi-ew un- Lest I be proud, suffering the same 
like ours, With those who live in deathless 

And the azure sky and the storm- fame, 
less sea 

Made me believe that I had died, She ceased.— ‘Lo, where red morning 

And waked in a world, which was thro* the woods 1240 

tome 1205 Is burning o'er the dew;' said 

Drear hell, though heaven to all ‘Rosalind. 

beside : And with these words they rose, and 

Then a dead sleep fell on my mind, towards the flood 

Set Editor^ $ Note, 1209 rescue] rescued ed. 1819, See Editor's Note, 
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Of the blue lake, beneath the leaves 
now wind 

With equal steps and fingers inter- 
twined : 

Thence to a lonely dwelling, where 
the shore 1245 

Is shadowed with deep rocks, and 
cypresses ^ 

Cleave with their dark green cones 
the silent skies, 

And with their shadows the clear 
depths below, 

And where & httle terrace from its 
bowers, 

Of blooming myrtle and faint lemon- 
flowers, 1250 

Scattersitssense-dissolvingfragrance 
o^er 

The liquid marble of the windless 
lake ; 

And where the ag^d forest’s limbs 
look hoar, | 

Under the leaves which their green 
garments make, 

They come : Tis Helen’s home, and 
clean and white, 1255 

Like one which tyrants spare on our 
own land 

In some such solitude, its casements 
bright 

Shone through their vine-leaves in 
the morning sun, 

And even within ’twas scarce like I 
Italy. 

And when she saw how all things 
there were planned, 1260 

As in an English home, dim memory 
Disturbed poor Rosalind : she stood 
as one 

Whose mind is where his body can- 
not be, 

Till Helen led her where her child 
yet sl^t, 

And said, ‘ Observe, that brow was 
Lionel’s, 1265 

Those lips were his, and so he ever 
kepi 

One arm in sleep, pillowing his tead 
with it. 

You cannot see his eyes, they are 
two wells 


Of liquid love : let us not wake him 
yet.’^ ' 

But Rosalind could bear no more, 
and wept ^ 1270 

A shower of burning tears, which 
fell upon 

His face, aiw so his opening lashes 
shone 

With tears unlike his own, as he did 
leap 

In sudden wonder from his innocent 
sleep. 

So Rosalind and Helen lived together 
Thenceforth, changed in all else, yet 
friends again, 1276 

Such as they were, when o’er the 
mountain heather 
They wandered in their youth, 
through sun and rain. 

And after many years, for human 
things 

Change even like the ocean and the 
' wind, 1280 

Her daughter was restored to 
Rosalind, 

And in their circle thence some 
visitings 

Of joy ’mid their new calm would 
intervene : 

A lovely child she was, of looks 
serene, 

And motions which o’er things in- 
. different shed 1285 

The grace and gentleness from 
whence they came. 

And Helen’s boy grew with her, 
and they fed 

From the same flowers-of thought, 
until each mind ^ 

Like spring which mingle in one 
nooa became, 

And in their union soon theirparents 
saw ^ 1290 . 

The shadow of the peace denied to 
them. 

AndRosalindjforwhenthelivingstem 
Is cankered in its heart, the tree 
must fall, 

Died ere her time ; and with deep 
grief and awe 
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The pale survivors followed her re- 
mains 1295 

Beyond the region of dissolving 
rains. 

Up the cold mountain she was wont 
to call 

Her tomb; and on ^Uhiavenna’s 

S ice 

a pyramid of lasting ice. 
Whose polished sides, ere day had 
yei begun, 1300 

Caught the first glow of the unrisen 
gun, 

The last, when it ,had sunk; and 
thro* the night 

The charioteers of Arctos wheeled 
round 

Its glittering point, as seen &om 
Helen’s home. 

Whose sad inhabitants each year 
would come, ^ 1305 

With willing steps climbing that 
rugged height, 


And hang long locks of hair, and 
garlands Dound 

With amaranth flowers, which, in 
the clime’s despite, 

Pilled the frore air with unaccus- 
tomed light : 

Such floorers, as in the wintry 
memory bloom 1310 

Of one friend left, adorned that 
frozen tomb. 

Helen, whose spirit was of softer 
mould. 

Whose sufferings too were less, 
Death slowlier led 

Into the peace of his dominion cold : 

She died among her kindred, being 
old. , .^15 

And know, that if love die not in 
the dead 

As in the living, none of mortal 
kind 

Are blest, as now Helen and Rosalind. 


NOTE BY MRS. SHELLEY 


Bosalind and Helen was begun at 
Marlow, and thrown aside— till 1 found 
it; and, at my request, it was com- 
luted. Shelley had no care for any of 
is poems that did not emanate from 
the depths of his mind and develop some { 
high or abstruse truth. When he does' 
touch on human life and the human 
heart, no pictures can be more faithful, 
more delicate, more subtle, or more 
athetic. He never mentioned Love 
ut he shed a gi'ace borrowed from his 
own nature,' irhat scarcely any other 
poet has bestowed, on that passion. 
When he spoke of it as the law of life, 
which inasmuch as we rebel agamst we 


err and injure ourselves and others, he 
promulgated that which he considered 
an irrefragable truth. In his eyes it 
was the essence of our being, and all 
woe and pain arose from the war made 
against it by selflshness, or insensibility, 
or mistake. By reverting in his mind 
to this first principle, he £scovered the 
source of many emotions, and could 
disclose the secrets of all hearts ; and 
his delineations of passion and. emo- 
tion touch the finest chords of our na- 
ture, 

Rosalind and Helen was finished dur- 
ing the summer of 1818 , while we were 
at the baths of Lucca. 
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PREFACE , 

The meadows with fresh streams, the bees with thyme, 
The goats with the green leaves of budding Spring, 

Are saturated not— nor Love with tears,— V irgil’s OaUus, 


Count Maddalo is a Venetian 
nobleman of ancient family and 
of great fortune, who, without 
mixing much in the society of his 
countrymen, resides chiefly at his 
magnificent palace in that city. 
He is a person of the most con- 
summate genius, and capable, if 
he would direct his energies to 
such an end, of becoming the re- 
deemer of his degraded country. 
But it is his weakness to be proud : 
he derives, from a comparison of 
his own extraordinary mind with 
the dwarfish intellects that sur- 
round him, an intense apprehen- 
sion of the nothingness of human 
bfe. His passions and his powers 
are incomparably greater than 
those of other men ; and, instead 
of the latter having been em- 
ployed in curbing the former, 
they have mutufuly lent each 


other strength. His ambition 
preys upon itself, for want of ob- 
jects which it can consider worthy 
of exertion. I say that Maddalo 
is proud, because 1 can find no 
other word to express the con- 
centered and impatient feelings 
which consume him ; but it is on 
hiB own hopes and affections only 
that he seems to trample, for in 
social life no human being can be 
more gentle, patient, Imd unas- 
suming than Maddalo. He is 
cheerful, frank, and witty. His 
more serious conversation is a 
sort of intoxication ; men are held 
by it as by a spell. He has tra- 
velled much ; and there is an in- 
expressible charm in his relation 
of his adventures in different 
countries. 

Julian is an Englishman of 
good family, passionately attached 
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to those philosophical notions 
which assert the power of man 
over his own mind, and the im- 
mense improvements of which, 
by the extinction of certain moral 
superstitions, human society may 
be yet susceptible. Without con- 
cealing the evil in the world, ho 
is for ever speculating how good 
may be made superior. He is a 
complete infidel, and a scoffer at 
all things reputed holy ; and Mad- 
dalo takes a wicked pleasure in 
drawing out his taunts against 
religion. What Maddalo thinks 
on these matters is not exactly 
known. Julian, in spite of his 
heterodox opinions, is conjectured 


by his fi lends to possess some 
good qualities. How far this is 
possible the pious reader will de- 
termine . tT ulian IS rather serious. 

Of the Maniac I can give no 
information. He seems, by his 
own account, to have been dis- 
appointed in love. He was evi- 
dently a very cultivated and 
amiable person when in his right 
senses. His stoiy, told at length, 
might be like many other stories 
of the same kind: the uncon- 
nected exclamations of his agony 
will perhaps be found a sufficient 
comment for the text of every 
heart. 


I RODE one evening with Count Maddalo 
Upon the bank of land which breaks the flow 
Of Adria towards Venice ; a bare strand 
Of hillocks, heaped from ever-shifting sand^ 

Matted with thistles and amphibious weeds?, 

Such as from earth’s embrace the salt ooze breeds, 

Is this ; an uninhabited sea-side, 

Which the lone fisher, when his nets are dried, 
Abandons ; and no other object breaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few stakes lo 
Broken and unrepaired, and the tide makes 
A narrow space of level sand thereon, 

Where ’twas our wont to ride while day went down. 
This ride was my delight. I love all waste 
And solitary places ; where we taste 1 5 

The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be ; 

And such was this wide ocean, and this shore 
More barren than its billows ; and yet more 
Than all, with a remembered Mend I love 
To ride as then I rode j—for the winds drove 
The living spray along the sunny air 
Into our faces ; the blue heavens were bare, 

Strmped to their depths by the awakening north ; 

And, from the waves, sound like delight broke forth a 5 

Harmonising with solitude, and sent 

Into our hearts a6real merriment. ^ 

SOj as we rode, we talked ; and the swift thought, 
wnmg itself with laughter, lingered not, 

But lew from brain to orain,-Hiuch glee was ours, 30 
Charged with liiod^t memories of remembered hours, 
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None slow enough for sadness: till we came 
Homeward, whiSbi always makes the Spirit tame. 

This day had been cheerful but cold, and now 

The sun was sinking, and the wind also. 35 

Our talk grew somewhat serious, as may be 

Talk interrupted with such railloiy 

As mocks itself, because it cannot seom 

The thoughts it would extinguish i—'twas forlorn, 

Yet pleasing, such as once, so poets tell, 40 

The devils held within the dales of Hell 
Concerning God, freewill and destiny : 

Qf all that earth has been or yet may be, 

All that vain men imagine or believe. 

Or hope can paint or sulfering may achieve, 45 

We descanted, and I (for ever still 
Is it not wise to make the best of ill?) 

Argued against despondency, but pride 
Made my companion take the darker side. 

The sense that he was greater than his kind 5° 

Had struck, methinks, ms eagle spirit blind 
^ gazing on its own exceeduig light. 

Mi^nwhile the sun paused ere it should alight, 

Over the horizon of the mountains ;--Oh, 

How beautiful is sunset, when the glow 55 

Of Heaven descends upon a land like thee, « 

Thou Paradise of exiles, Italy I 

Thy mountains, seas, and vineyards, and the towers 

Of cities they encircle I— -it was ours 

To stand on thee, beholding it: and then, 60 

Just where we had dismounted, the Count’s mon 

Were waiting for us with the gondola.— 

As those who pause on some delightful way 
Though bent on pleasant pilgrimage, we stood 
Looking upon the evening, and the flood ^5 

Which lay between the city and the shore, 

Paved with the image of the sky . . . the hoar 
And a@ry Alps towards the North appeared 
Through mist, an heaven-sustaining oulwark reared 
Between the East and West ; and half the sky • 70 

Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry 
Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep West into a wondrous hue 
Blighter than ouming gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun vot paused in his descent 75 
Among the many-folded hills : they were 
Those famous Euganean hills, which bear, 

As seen from Lido thro’ the harbour piles, 

The likeness of a clump of peaked isles— 

And then— as if the Earth and Sea had been 
Dissolved into one lake of fire, were seen 
45 may flteni MS, ; can 18S4. 


So 
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Those mountains towering as from waves of flame 

Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 

The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 

Their very peaks transparent. ‘ Ere it fade,’ 85 

Said my companion, ‘I will show you soon 

A better station *— so, o’er the lagune 

We glided ; ai^d from that funereal bark 

I leaned, and saw the city, and could mark 

How from their many isles, in evening’s gleam, 90 

Its temples and its palaces did seem 

Like fabrics of enchantment piled to Heaven. 

I was about to speak, when— ‘ We are even 
Now at the point I meant,’ said Maddalo, 

And bade -the gondolieri cease to row. 95 

‘Loc^k, Julian, on the west, and listen well 
If you hear not a deep and heavy bell.’ 

I looked, and saw between us and the sun 
A building on an island ; such a one 
As age to age might add, for uses vile, 100 

A windowless, deformed and dreary pile ; 

And on the top an open tower, where hung 
A bell, which in the radiance swayed and swung ; 

We could just hear its hoarse and iron tongue : 

The broad sun sunk behind it, and it tolled 105 

In strong and black relief.— ‘ What we behold 
Shall be the madhouse and its belfry tower,’ 

Said Maddalo, ‘and ever at this hour 
Those who may cross the water, hear that bell 
Which calls the maniacs, each one from his cell, 1 1 0 
To vespers.’— ‘As much skill as need to prav 
In thanks or hope for their dark lot have they 
To their stern maker,’ I replied. ‘0 ho ! 

You talk as in years past,’ said Maddalo. 

‘’Tis strange men change not. You were ever still 115 
Among Christ’s flock a perilous infldel, 

A wolf for the meek lambs— if you can’t swim 
Beware of Providence.’ I looked on him. 

But the gay smile had faded in his eye. 

‘An^l sucn,— he cried, ‘is our mortality, 120 

And this must be the emblem and the sign 
Of what should be eternal and divine !— 

And like that black and dreary bell, the soul, 

Hung in a heaven-illumined tower, must toll 
Our thoughts and our desires to meet below 125 

Round the rent heart and pray— as madmen do 
For what ? they know not,— tul the night of death 
As sunsetAhat strange vision, severeth " 

Our memory from itself, and us from all 


09 a one Hunt MS . ; an one J824 105 sunk Hunt MS , ; sank 1824, 
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We sought and yet were baffled.’ I recall 130 

The sense of what he said, although I mar 
The force of his expressions. The broad star 
Of day meanwhile had sunk behind the hill, 

And the black bell became invisible. 

And the red tower looked gray, and all between 135 
The churches, ships and peaces wey seen 
Huddled in gloom into the purple sea 
The orange hues of heaven sunk silently. 

We hardly spoke, and soon the gondola 
Conveyed me to my lodging by the way. 140 

The following mom was rainy, cold and dim : 

Ehre Maddalo arose, I called on him, ^ 

And whilst I waited with his child I played ; 

A lovelier toy sweet Nature never made, 

A serious, subtle, wild, yet gentle being, 145 

Graceful without design and unforeseeing. 

With eyes— Oh speak not of her eyes !— which seem 

Twin mirrors of Italian Heaven, yet gleam 

With such deep meaning, as we never see 

But in the human countenance: with me 150 

She was a special favourite : I had nursed 

Her fine and feeble limbs when she came first 

To this bleak world ; and she y^et seemed to know 

On second sight her ancient playfellow. 

Less changed than she was by six months or so ; '155 
For after ner first shyness was worn out 
We sate there, rolling billiard balls about, 

When the Count entered. Salutations past— 

‘ The word you spoke last night might well have cast 
A darkness on my spirit— if man be i6o 

The passive thing you say, I should not see 
Much harm in the rehgions and old saws 
(Tho’ I may never own.such leaden laws) 

Which break a teachless nature to the yoke : 

Mine is another faith’— thus much I spoke 165 

And noting he replied not, added : * See 
This lovely child, blithe, innocent and free ; 

She spends a happy time with little care, 

While we to such sick thoughts subjected are* ’ 

As came on you last night— it is our will 170 

That thus enchains us to permitted ill— 

We might bo otherwise— we might be all 
We dream of happy, high, maiestical. 

Where is the love, beauw, and truth we seek 
But in our mind? and it we were not weak 175 

• Should we be less in deed than in desire ? ’ 

*Ay, if we were i»t weak— and we aspire 
How vainly to be strong ! * said Maddalo : 

140 lodging 1 S 24 ; lodgings Huni MS. 17 x That Muni MS. , Which 

lS 2 i. 175 mmd Hunt MS . ; minds 1824 . 
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‘You talk Utopia,' ‘It remains to know/ 

I then rejoined, ‘and those who try may find i8o 
How strong the chains are which our spirit bind ; 
Brittle perchance as straw ... We are assured 
Much may be conquered, much may be endured, 

Of what degrades and crushes us. We know 

That we have power over ourselves to do 185 

And suffer— what, we know not till we try ; 

But something nobler than to live and die— 

So taught those kings of old philosophy 
Who reigned, before Eelimon made men blind ; 

And those who suffer with their suffering kind 190 
Yet feel their faith, religion.' ‘ My dear friend, 

Said Maddalo, ‘ my judgement will not bend 

To yom' opinion, though I ^nk you might 

Make such a system refutation-tight 

As far as words go. I knew one like you 195 

Who to this city came some months ago, 

With whom I argued in this sort, and he 
Is now gone madr-and so he answered me,— 

Poor fellow I but if you would like to go 

We*ll visit him, and his wild talk will show 200 

How vain are such aspiiing theories.’ 

' I hope to prove Jhe induction otherwise. 

And tliat a want of that true theory, still, 

Which seeks a “soul of goodness” in things ill 

Or in liimself or others, has thus bowed 205 

His being- there are some by nature proud, 

Who patient in all else demand but this— 

To love and be beloved with gentleness ; 

And being scorned, what wonder if they die 

Some living death? this is not destiny 210 

But man’s own wilful UL’ 

• As thus I spoke 

Servants announced the gondola, and we 
Through the fast-falling rain and high-wrought sea 
Sailed co the island where the madhouse stands. 

We disembarked. The clap of tortured hands, 315 
Fi^erce yells and bowlings and lamentings keen, 

And laughter where complaint had merrier been. 

Moans, ^rieks, and curses, and blaspheming prayers 
Accosted us. We climbed the oozy stairs 
Into an old courtyard. I heard on high, 220 

Then, fragments of most touching melody, 

But looking up saw not the singer th^e— 

Through the black bars in the tempestuous air 
I saw, like weeds on a wrecked palace growing, » 
Long tangled locks flung wildly forth, and flowing, 325 
179 know 2894; seeMmtMS. l88 those ifS.; theiSSi. 
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Of those who on a sudden were beguiled 
Into strange silence, and looked foith and smiled 
Hearing sweet sounds,— Then I : ‘ Methinks there were 
A cure of these with patience and kind care, 

If music can thus move . . . but what is he 250 

Whom wo seek here?’ ‘Of his sad history 
I know but this,’ said Maddalo: ‘he jame 
To Venice a dejected man, and fame 
Said he was wealthy, or he had been so : 

Some thought the loss of fortune wrought him woe ; 235 

But he was ever talking in such sort 
As you do— far more sadly— he seemed hurt, 

EvAi as a man with -his peculiar wrong, , 

To hoar but of the oppression of the strong. 

Or those absurd deceits {I think with you 240 

In some respects, you know) which carry through 
The excellent impostors of this earth 
When they outface detection— he had worth. 

Poor fellow ! but a humourist in his way ’ — 

‘Alas, what drove him mad?’ ‘I cannot say: *45 

A lady came with him from France, and when 

She left him and returned, he wandered then 

About yon lonely isles of desert sand 

Till he grew wild— he had no cash or land 

Remainmg,— the police had brougut him here— 2^0 

Some fancy took nim and he would not bear 

Removal ; so I fitted up for him 

Those rooms beside the sea, to please his whim, 

And sent him busts and books and m*ns for flowers, 
Which had adorned his life in happier hours, 255 

And instruments of music— you may guess 
A stranger could do little more or I^s 
For one so gentle and unfortunate : 

And those ai'e his sweet sV^^ins which charm the Weight 
From madmen’s chains, and make this HeU appear 260 
A heaven of sacred silence, hushed to hear.’— 

‘ Nay, this was kind of you— he had no claim. 

As the world says’ — ‘None — but the very same 

Which I on all mankind were I as he 

Fallen to such deep reverse;— his melody 265 

Is interrupted— now we hear the din 

Of madmen, shriek on shriek, ^ain begin ; 

Let us now visit him ^ after this strain 
He ever communes with himself again, 

And sees nor hears not any.* Ha\mg said 270 

These words we called the keeper, and he led 
To an apartment opening on the sea— 

There the poor wretch was sitting mournfully 

Near a piano, his pale fingers twmed 

One witn the ettbe^, and me ooze and wind 275 

«37 far Huni MS, ; but 1824, 070 nof BufU MS, ; and 1824, 
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Rushed through an open casement, and did sway 
His hair, and starred it with the brackish spray ; 

His head was leaning on a music book, 

And he was muttering, and his lean limbs shook ; 

His lips were pressed against a folded leaf 3$o 

In hue too beautiful for health, and grief 
Smiled in their motions as they lay apart— 

As one whd wrought from his own fei^vid heart 
The eloquence of passion, soon he raised 
His sad meek face and eyes lustrous and glazed 285 
And spoke— sometimes as one who wrote, and thought 
His words might move some heart that heeded not, 

If sent to distant lands : and then as one 
Reproaching deeds never to be undone 
With wondering self-compassion ; then his speech 390 
Was lost in grief, and then his words came each 
Unmodulated; cold, expressionless,— 

But that from one jarred accent you might guess 
It was despair made them so uniform ; 

And all the while the loud and gusty storm 295 

Hissed through the window, and we stood behind 
Stealing his accents from the envious wind 
Unseen. I yet remember what he said 
Distinctly ; such impression his words made. 

* Month after month,' he cried^ ‘ to bear this load 300 
And as a jade urged by the whip and goad 
To drag life on, which like a heavy chain 
Lengthens behind with many a link of pain !— 

And not to speak my grief— 0 , not to dare 
To give a human voice to my despair, 305 

But live and move, and, wretched thing I smile on 
As if I never went aside to groan, 

And wear this mask of falsehood even to those 
Who are most dear— not for my own repose— 

Alas ! no scorn or pain or hate could be 310 

So heavy as that falsehood is to me— 

But that I cannot bear more altered faces 

Than needs must be, more changed and cold embraces. 

More misery, disappointment, and mistrust 

To own me for their father . . . Would the dust 313 

Wore covered in upon my body now ! 

That the life ceased to toil within my brow ! 

And then these thoughts would at the least be fled ; 

Let us not fear such pain can vex the dead. 

‘What Power delights to torture us? I know 320 
That to myself I do not wholly owe 
What now I suffer, though 19 . part I may. 

Alas 1 none strewed sweet flowers upon tne way 
292 cold Hunt MS. ; and 18S4, 318 least Hunt MS. ; last 1824, 

023 sweet Hunt MS. ; fresh 1824. 
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Where wandering heedlessly, I met pale Pain 
My shadow, which will leave me not a'gain— 325 
If I have erred, there was no joy in error, 

But pain and insult and unrast and terror; 

I have not as some do, bought penitence 
With pleasure, and a dark yet sweet offence. 

For then,— if love and tenderness and truth 330 

Had overlived hope’s momentary youth. 

My creed should have redeemed me from repenting ; 

But loathfed scorn and outrage unrelenting 

Met love excited by far other seeming 

Until the end was gained ... as one from dreaming 335 

Of *sweetest peace, I -woke, and found my state . 

Such as it is. 

^ 0 Thou, my spirit’s mate 
Who. for thou art compassionate and wise, 

Woiildst pity me from thy most gentle eyes 

If this sad writing thou sliouldst ever see— 340 

My secret groans must be unheard by thee, 

Thou wouldst weep tears bitter as blood to know 
Thy lost friend’s incommunicable woe. 

* Ye few by whom my nature has been weighed 
In friendship, let me not that name degrade 345 

By placing on your hearts the setret load 
Which crushes mine to dust. Theie is one road ' 
To peace and that is truth, which follow ye ! 

Love sometimes leads astray to miseiw. 

Yet think not though subdued— and I may well 350 
Say that I am* subdued— that the full Hell 
Within me would infect the untainted breast 
Of sacred nature with its own unrest ; 

As some perverted beings think to find 

In scorn or hate a medicine for the mind 355_ 

Which scorn or hate hav 5 wounded — 0 how vain! 

The dagger heals not but may rend again . . . 

Believe that I am ever still the same 
In creed as in resolve, and what may tame 
My heai*t, must leave the understanding free, 360 

Or all would sink in thw keen agony— > 

Nor dream that I will join the vulgar cry ; 

Or with my silence sanction tyranny ; 

Or seek a moment’s shelter from my pain 

In any madness which the world calls gain, 365 

Ambition or revenge or thoughts as stern 

As those which make me what I am ; or turn 

To avarice or misanthropy or lust . . . 

*Heap on me soon, Q grave, thy welcome dust 1 
Till then the dungeon may demand its prey, 370 

^56 have Hunt MS, ; liath 1824, 361 in thi» keen Bunt MS, ; under 
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And Poverty and Shame may meet and say— 

Halting beside me on the public way— 

“ That love-devoted youth is ours— let’s sit 
Beside him— he may live some six months yet.” 

Or the red scaffold, as our country bends, 375 

May ask some willing victim, or ye fi-iends 
May fall under some sorrow which this heart 
Or hand may share or vang^uish or avert ; 

I am prepared -in truth wixh no proud joy— 

To do or suffer aught, as when a boy 380 

I did devote to justice and to love 
My nature, worthless now ! . . . 

‘ I must remove 

A veil from my pent mind. 'Tis torn aside I 
0 , pallid as Deain’s dedicated bride, 

Thou mockery which ai*t sitting by my side, 385 

Am I not wan like thee? at the grave’s call 
I haste, invited to thy wedding-bgll 
To greet the ghastly paramour, for whom 
Thou hast deserted me . , . and made the tomb 
Thy bridal bed . . . But I beside your feet 390 

Will lie and watch ye from my winding sheet— 

Thus . . . wide awake tho’ dead - . . yet stay, 0 stay ! 
Go not so soonr-I know not what I say— 

, Hear but my reasons . . I am mad, I fear, 

My fancy is o’erwrought . . thou art not here ... 395 

Pale art thou, ’tis most tine . . but thou art gone, 

Thy work is finished ... I am left alone!— 

*Nay, was it I who wooed thee to this breast 
Which, like a serpent, thou envenomest 
As in repayment of the warmth it lent ? ’400 

Didst thou not seek me for thine own content? 

Did not thy love awaken mine? I thought 
That thou wert she who said, “You kiss me not 
Ever, I fear you do not love me now”— 

In truth I loved even to my overthrow 405 

Her, who would fain forget these words : but they 
cCJling to her mind, and cannot pass away. 

‘You say that I am proud— that when I speak 
My lip is tortured with the wrongs which break 
The spirit it expresses . . . Never one 410 

Humbled himsdf before, as I have done ! 

Even the instinctive worm on which w^e tread 
Turns, though it wound not— then with prostrate head 
Sinks in the dusk and writhes like me— and dies? 

No: >v6ars a living death of 'agonies! 415 

373 on Hunt MS. ; in 1824, 388 greet Hmt MS. ; meet 1824. 
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As the slow shadows of the pointed gmss 
Mark the eternal periods, his pangs pass 
Slow, ever-moving,— making moments be 
As mine seem— each an immortality! 

‘That you had never seen me— never heard 420 

* My voice, and rnore than all had nefer endured 
The deep pollution of my loathed embrace — 

That your eyes ne’er had lied love in my face— 

That, like some maniac monk, I had torn out 

The nerves of manhood by their bleeding root 425 

With mine own quivering fingers, so that ne’er 

Our hearts had for a“ moment mingled there 

To disunite in horror— these were not 

With thee, like some suppressed and hideous thought 

Which flits athwart our musings, but can find 430 

No rest within a pure and gentle mind . . . 

Thou sealedst them with many a bare broad woid. 

And searedst my memory o’er them,— for I heard 
And can forget not . . . they were ministered 
One after one, those curses. Mix them up 4 35 

Like self-destroying poisons in one cup. 

And they will make one blessing which thou ne’er 
Didst imprecate for, on me,— de^h, 

*It were 

A cruel punishment for one most cruel, 

If such can love, to make that love the fuel 440 

Of the mind’s hell ; hate, scorn, remorse^ despair : 

But we— whose heart a stranger’s tear might wear 
As water-drops the sandy fountain-stone. 

Who loved and pitied all things, and could moan 
For woes which others hear not, and could see 445 
The absent with the glance of phantasy, 

And with the poor and trampled sit and weep. 
Following the captive to his dungeon deep ; 

Jfe— who am as a nerve o’er which do creep 

The else unfelt oppressions of this earth, 450 

And was to thee the flame upon thy hearth, , 

When all beside was cold— that thou on me 
Shouldst rain these plagues of blisteiing agony— 

Such curses are from lips once eloquent 
With love’s too partial praise— let none relent 455 
Who intend deeds too amadful for a name 
Henceforth, if an example for the same 
They seek ... for thou on me lookedst so, and so— 
*And didst speak thus . . and thus . ^ . I live to show 
How much men bdar and die not ! 460 

*•••••« 
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^Thx)U wilt tell, 

With the grimace of hate, how horrible 
It was to meet my love when thine grew less ; 

Thou wilt admire how I could e’er address 

Such features to love’s work . . . this taunt, though true, 

g i'or indeed Nature nor in form nor hue 465 

estowed onme her choicest workmanship) 

Shall not be thy defence ... for since thy lip 

Met mine first, years long past, since thine eye kindled 

With soft fire under mine, I have not duundled 

Nor changed in mind or body, or in aught 47° 

But as love changes what it Joveth not 

After long years and many trials. 

^How vain 

Are words I I thought never to speak again, 

Not even in secret,— not to my own heart— 

But from my lips the unwilling accents start, 475 
And from my pen the words flow as I write, 

Dazzling my eyes with scalding tears . . . my sight 
Is dim to see that charactered in vain 
On this unfeeling leaf which burns the brain 
And eats into it . . . blotting all things fair 480 

And wise and good which time had written there. 

^ ^ Those who inflict must suffer, for they see 

The work of their own hearts, and this must be 
Our chastisement or recompense — 0 child I 
I would that thine were like to be more mild 485 
For both our wretched sakes ... for thine the most 
Who feelest already all that thou hast lost 
Without the power to wish it thine again ; 

And as slow years pass, a funereal train 

Each with the ghost of some lost hope or friend 49<^ 

Following it like its shadow, wilt thou bend 

No thou^t on ray dead memoiy? 

‘Alas, love! 

Fear me not . . . against thee I would not move 
A finger in desphe. Do I not live 
That thou mayst have less bitter cause to grieve ? 495 

I give thee tears for scorn and love for hate ; 

And that thy lot may be less desolate 
Than his on whom tnou tramplest, I refrain 
Fi*om that sweet sleep which medicines all pain. 

Then, when thou speakest of me, never say 500 

“He could forgive not.” Here I cast away 

All human passions, all revenge, all pride; ^ 

I think, speak, act no ill ; I db but hide 
Under these words, like embers, every spark 
4^7 lip Mmi MS * ; life ISSi. 483 this Hunt MS . ; that J 1334 . 
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Of that which has consumed me— quick and dark 505 

Tlie grave is yawning ... as its roof shall cover 

My limbs with dust and worms under and over 

So let Oblivion hide this grief . . . the air 

Closes upon my accents, as despair 

Upon my heart— let death upon despair!' 510 

He ceased, and overcome leant baffk awhilo, 

Then rising, with a melancholy smile 

Went to a sofa, and lay down, and slept 

A heavy sleep, and in his dreams he wept 

And muttered some familiar name, and we 515 

Wept without shame in his society. 

1 think I never was impressed so much ; 

The man who were not, must have lacked a touch 
Of human nature . . , then we lingered not, 

Although our argument was quite forgot, 520 

But calling the attendants, went to dine 
At Mad dale's ; yet neither cheer nor wine 
Could give us spirits, for we talked of him 
And nothing else, till daylight made stars dim ; 

And we agreed his was some dreadful ill 525 

Wrought on him boldly, yet unspeakable. 

By a dear friend ; some deadly cnange in love 
Of one vowed deeply which he dreamed not of ; 

For whose sake he, it seemed, had fixed a blot , 

Of falsehood on his mind which flourished not 530 
But in the light of all-beholding truth ; 

And having stamped this canker on his youth 
She had abandoned him— and how much more 
Might be his woe, we guessed not— he had store 
Of friends and fortune once^ as we could guess 535 
From his nice habits and his gentleness : ^ 

These were now lost ... it were a grief indeed 
If he had changed one flnsustaining reed 
For all that su 3 i a man might else adorn. 

The colours of his mind seemed yet unworn ; 540 

For the wild language of his grief was high, 

Such as in measure were called poetry ; 

And I remember one remark which then , 

Maddalo made. He said : * Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 545 

They learn in suffering wnat they teach in song.' 

If I had been an unconnected man 
I, from this moment, should have formed some plan 
Never to leave sweet Venice,— for to me 
•It was delight to ride by the lone sea; 550 

And then, the town is silent— one may-wnte 

5T0 despair ffunt MS., 1SS4 ; my care 1839. six leant] See Editor^s iVbte. 
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Or read in ffondolas by day or night, 

Having the little brazen lamp ali^t, 

Unseen, uninterrupted ; books are there, 

Pictures, and casts from all those statues fair 555 

Which were twin-born Aviih poetry, and all 

We seek in towns, with little to recall 

Kem-ets for tfee green country. I might sit 

In Maddalo’s great palace, and his wit 

And subtle talk would cheer the winter night 5^° 

And make me know myself, and the firelight 

Would flash upon our faces, till the day 

Might dawn and make me wonder at my stay : , 

But I had friends in London too: the chief 
Attraction here, was that I sought relief 5^5 

From the deep tenderness that maniac wrought 
Within me— ’twas perhaps an idle thought— 

But I imagined that if day by day 
1 watched him, and but seldom went away, 

And studied all the beatings of his heart 57° 

With zeal, as men study some stubborn art 
For their own good, and could by patience find 
An entrance to the caverns of his mind, 

I might reclaim him from his dark estate : 

In friendships I had been most fortunate— 575 

Yet never saw I ^ne whom I would call 
‘ More willingly my friend: and this was all 
Accomplished not ; such dreams of baseless good 
Oft come and go in crowds or solitude 
And leave no trace— but what I now designed 580 
Made for long years impression on my mind. 

The following morning, urged by my affairs, 

I left bright Venice. 

After many years 

And many changes I returned ; the name 
Of Venice, and its aspect, was the same; 585 

But Maddalo was travelling far away 
Among the mountains of Armenia. 

His dog was dead. His child had now become 
A woman ; such as it has been my doom 
T6 meet with few,— a wonder of this earth, 590 

V^here there is little of transcendent worth,— 

Like one of Shakespeare's women : kindly she. 

And, with a manner beyond courtesy, 

Beceived her father’s friend ; and when I asked 
Of the lorn maniac, she her memory tasked, 595 

And told as she had heard the mournful tale : 

‘That the poor sufferer’s health began to fail • 

Two years^from my departure, but that then 
The lady who had left nim, came again. 

558 regrets Hunt MS. ; regret 1824, 569 but Hunt MS, ; wanting in 
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Her mien had been imperious, but she now 600 

Looked meek— perhaps remorse had byought her low. 
Her coming made him better, and they stayed 
Together at my father’s— for I played, 

As I remember, with the lady’s shawl— 

I might be six years old— but after all 605 

She left him’ . . . ‘Why, her heart nmst have been tough: 
How did it end?’ ‘And was not tnis enough? 

They met— they parted ‘ Child, is there no more ? ’ 

‘ Something within that interval which bore 

The stamp of why they parted, how they met: 610 

Yet if thine aged eyes disdain to wet 

Those wrinkled cheeks with youth’s remembered tears, 

Ask me no more, but let the silent years 

Be closed and cered over their memory 

As yon mute marble where their corpses lie.’ 615 

I urged and questioned still, she told me how 

All happened— but the cold world shall not know. 


CANCELLED FRAGMENTS .OF JULIAN AND 
MADDALO 

‘What think you the dead are?’ ‘Why, dust and clay, 
What should they be?’ ‘’Tis the last hour of day. 
Look on the west, how beautififl it is 620 

Vaulted with radiant vapours ! The deep bliss • 

Of that unutterable light has made 

The edges of that cloud fade 

Into a nue, like some harmonious thought, 

Wasting itself on that wliich it had wrought, ^^25 

Till it dies and between 

The light hues of the tender, pure, serene. 

And infinite tranouillity of heaven. 

Ay, beautiful! but whan not. . . .’ 

‘Perhaps the only comfort which remains 630 

Is the unheeded clanking of my chains, 

The which I make, and call it melody.’ 


NOTE BY MRS. SHELLEY 


From the Baths of Lucca, in 
1818 , Shelley visited Venice ; and, 
circumstances rendering it eligible 
that we should remain a few weeks 
m the neighbourhood of that city, 
he accepted the otFer of Lord 
Byron, who lent him the»use of 
a villa he rented near Este ; and 
he sent for his family from Lucca 
to join him. 


I Capuccim was a villa built on 
the Bite of a Capuchin convent, 
demolished when the French sup- 
pressed religious houses ; it was 
situated on the very overhanging 
brow of a low hill at the foot of 
a range of higher ones. , The house 
was cheerful and pleasant ; a vme- 
trellised walk, a pergola^ as it is 
called in Italian, led from the 
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hall -door to a summer-house at 
the end of the garden, which 
Shelley made Ins study, and in 
which he began the Fromethtus; 
and here also, as he mentions in 
a letter, he wrote JuHan and Mad- 
dado, A slight ravine, «rith a road 
in its depth, divided the garden 
from the hill, on which stood the 
ruins of the ancient castle of Estc, 
whose dark massive wall gave forth 
an echo, and from whose ruined 
crevices owls and bats flitted foith 
at night, as the crescent moon 
sunk behind the black and heavy 
battlements. We looked from 
the garden over the wide plain 
of Lombardy, bounded to the 
west by the far Apennines, while 
to the east the horizon was lost 
in misty distance. After the' pic- 
turesque bub limited view of 
mountain, ravine, and chestnut- 
wood, at the Baths of Lucca, there 
was something infinitely gratifying 
to tlflj eye in the wide range of 
prospect commanded by our new 
abode. 


Our first misfortune, of the kind 
from which we soon suflered even 
more severely, happened here. 
Our little girl, an infant in whose 
small features I fancied that I 
traced great resemblance to her 
father, showed symptoms of sufier- 
ing from the heat of the climate. 
Teething increased her illness and 
danger. We were at Este, and 
when we became alarmed, has- 
tened to Venice for the best 
advice. Wlien we arrived at 
Fusina, we found that we had 
forgotten our passport, and the 
soldiers on duty attempted to 
re vent our crossing the laguna ; 
ut they could not resist Shelley's, 
impetuosity at such a moment. 
We had scarcely arrived at Venice 
before life fled from the little 
sufferer, and we returned to Este 
to weep her loss. ' 

After a few weeks spent in this 
retreat, which was interspersed 
by visits to Venice, we proceeded 
southward. 


PEOMETHEUS UNBOUND 

A LYKICAt DRAMA 

* 

IN FOUR ACTS 

AUDISNE HAEO AMPIIIABAE, SUB TERRAM ABDITE ? 

[Composed at Este, Sept , Oct., 1816 (Act I) ; at Borne, March- 
Apnl 6, 1819 (Acts II, III) ; at Florence, close of 1819 (Act IV). 
Publishea by C. and J. Ollier, London, summer of 1820. Sources of 
the text are (1) edition of 1820 ; (2) text in P. IT., 1839, prepared 
with the aid of a list of &rrata in (1) written out by Shelley ; (3) a fair 
draft in Shelley’s autogr^h, now in the Bodleian. This has-been 
carefully collated by Mr. (?, D. Locock, who prints the result in his 
Examination of the Shelley MSS, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
(Clarendon Press), 1903. Our text is that of 1820, modified 
ed, 1839, and by the Bodleian fair copy. In the following note^B 
the Bodleian MS. ; 1820 « the editio prin^eps, printed by Marohant 
for and J. Oilier, London; and 1839*= the text as edited by 
Shelley in the Foeticul Works, Ist and 2nd edd., 1839. The 
iiWer should consult the notes on the Play at the end of the volume.] 
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PREFACE 


The Greek tragic wi iters, in 
selecting as their subject any 
portion of their national history 
or mythology, employed in their 
treatment of it a certain arbitrary 
discretion. They by no means 
conceived themselves bound to 
adhere to the common interpre- 
tation or to imitate in story as in 
title tl^pir rivals and predeces- 
sors. Such a system would have 
amounted to a lesignation of 
those claims to preference over 
their competitors which incited 
the comj)osition. The Agamem- 
nonian ^ story was exhibited on 
the Athenian theatre with as 
many variations as dramas. 

I have presumed to emidoy a 
similar licence. The Prometheus 
Unbound of Aeschylus supposed 
the reconciliation of Jupiter with 
his victim as the price of the dis- 
closure of the danger threatened 
to his empire by the consumma- 
tion of his marriage with Thetis. 
Thetis, according to this view of 
the subject, was given in marriage 
to Peleus, and Prometheus, by the 
permission of Jupiter, delivered 
from his captivity by Hercules. 
Had I framed my story on thi§ 
model, I should have done no more 
than have attempted to restore 
the lost drama of Aeschylus ; an 
ambition which, if my preference 
to this mode of treating the sub- 
ject had incited me to cherish, the 
recollection of the high comparison 
such an attempt would challenge 
might well abate. But, in truth, 

I was averse from a catastrophe 
so feeble as that of reconciling the 
Champion with the Oppressor of 
mankind. The moral interest of 
the fable, which is so powerfully 
sustained by the sufferings and 
endurance of Prometheus, would 
be annihilated if we could con- 

H 


I ceive of him as unsaying his high 
language and quailing before his 
successful and perfidious adver- 
sary. The only imaginary being 
resembling in any degree Prome- 
theus, is Satan ; and Prometheus is, 
m my judgement, a ijjore poetical 
character than Satan, because, m 
addition to courage, and majesty, 
and firm and patient opposition 
Co omnipotent force,^ k© is suscep- 
tible of being described as exempt 
from the taints of ambition, envy, 
revenge, and a desire for personal 
aggrandisement, which, in the 
Hero of Paradise Lost, interfere 
with the interest. The character 
of Satan engenders in the mind 
a pernicious casuistry which leads 
us to weigh his faults with his 
\n*ongs, and to excuse the former 
because the latter exceed all 
m'easiJre. In the minds of those 
w’ho consider that magnificent 
fiction with a religious feeling it 
engenders something worse, f But 
Prometheus is, as it were, the type 
of the highest perfection of moral 
and intellectual nature, impelled 
by the purest and the truest 
motives to the best and noblest 
ends. I 

This Poem -was chiefly written 
upon the mountainous ruins of 
the Baths of Caracalla, among 
the flowery glades, and thickets 
of odoriferous blossoming trees, 
which are extended in «ver wind- 
ing labyrinths upon its immense 
platforms and dizzy arches sus- 
ended in the air. The bright 
lue sky of Rome, and the effect 
of the vigorous awakening spring 
in that diiTmest climate, and the 
new life with which it drenches 
the spirits even to intoxication, 
were the inspiration of this drama. 

The imagery which I have em- 
ployed will be found, in many 
3 
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instances, to have been drawi^ 
from the operations the human 
mind, or from those external 
actions by which they are ex- 
pressed. This 13 unusual in 
modern poetry, although Dante 
atid Shakespeare are {till of in- 
stances of the same kind : Dante 
indeed more than any other poet, 
and with greater success. But 
the Greek poets, as writers to 
whom no resource of awakening 
the sympathy of their contem- 
poraries was unknown, were m 
the habitual use of this power; 
and it is the study of their works 
(since a higher merit would pro- 
bably be denied me) to which I 
am willing that my readers should 
impute this singularity. 

One word is due in candour to 
the degree in which the study of 
contemporary writings may have 
tinged my composition, for such 
has been a topic of censui% with 
regard to poems far more popular, 
and indeed more deservedly po])u- 
lar, than mine. It is impossible 
that any one who inhabits the 
same age with such writers as 
those who stand in the foremost 
ranks of our own, can conscien- 
tiously assure himself that his 
language and tone of thought may 
not have been modified by the 
study of the productions of those 
extraordinary intellects. It is 
true, that, not the sjDiiit of their 
genius, but the forms in which it 
has maniffeaied itself, are due less 
to the peculiarities of their own 
minds than to the peculiarity of 
the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the minds among which 
they have been produced. Thus 
a number of writers possess the 
form, whilst they want the spirit 
of those whom, it is alleged, they 
imitate ; because the former is the 
apdowmeob of the age in which 
iliey live, and the latter must be 


i^uncommunicated lightning of 
own mind. 

The peculiar style of intense 
and comprehensive imi^ery which 
distinguishes the modern literature 
of England, has not been, as a 
general power, the product of the 
imitation of any particular writer. 
The mass of capabilities remains 
at every penod materially the 
same ; the circumstances which 
awaken it to action perpetually 
change. If England were divided 
into forty republics, each equal in 
population and extent to Athens, 
there is no reason to suppose but 
that, under institutions not more 
perfect than those of Athens, each 
would produce philosophers and 
poets e(pial to those who (if we 
except Shakespeare) have never 
been surpassed. We owe the 
great wi iters of the golden age 
of our literature to that fervid 
awakening of the public mind 
which shook to dust the oldest 
and most oppressive form of the 
Christian religion. We owe Mil- 
ton to the progress and develop- 
ment of the same spirit : the 
sacred Milton was, let it ever be 
remembered, a republican, and 
a bold inquirer into morals and 
jreligion. The great writers of 
our own age are, wo have reason 
to suppose, the companions and 
forerunners of some unimagmed 
change in our social condition or 
the opinions which cement it. 
The cloud of mind is discharging 
its collected lightning, and the 
equilibrium between institutions 
and opinions is now restoring, or 
is about to be restored. 

As to imitation, poetry is a 
mimetic art. It creates, but it 
creates by combination and aepre- 
sentation. Poetical abstractions 
are beautiful and new, not because 
the portions of which they are 
composed) had no previous exist- 
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ence in the mind of man or In 
nature^ but because the whole 
roduced hy their combination 
as some intelligible and beautiful 
analogy with those sources of 
emotion and thought, and with 
the contemporary condition of 
them • one great poet is a master- 
piece of nature which another not 
only ought to study but must 
study. He might as wisely and 
as easily determine that his mind 
should no longer be the mirror 
of all that IS lovely in the visible 
universe, as exclude from his con- 
templation the beautiful which 
exists in the writings of a great 
contemporary. The pretence of 
doing it would be a piesumption 
in any but the greatest ; the efiect, 
even in him, would be strained, 
unnatural, and ineffectual. A 
poet is the combined product of 
such internal powers as modify 
the nature of others ; and of such 
exteimal influences as excite and 
sustain these powers; he is not 
one, but both. Every man’s 
mind is, in this respect, modified 
by all the objects of nature and 
art ; by every word and every 
suggestion which he ever admitted 
to act upon his consciousness ; it 
is the mirror ujion which all 
forms are reflected, and in whicR 
they compose one form. Poets, 
not otherwise than philosophers, 
painters, sculptors, and musicians, 
are, in one sense, the creators, 
and, in another, the creations, of 
their age. From this subjection 
the loftiest do not escape. There 
is a similarity between Homer 
and Hesiod, between iEschylus 
and Euripides, between Virgil 
and Horace, between Dante and 
Petrarch, between Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, between piydeji 
and Pope; each has a generic 
resemblance under which their 
specific distinctions are arrange. 


If this similarity be the result of 
imitation, I am willing to confess 
that 1 have imitated* 

Let this opportunity be con- 
ceded to me of acknowledging 
that I have, what a Scotch philo- 
sopher characteristically terms, 
‘ a passife for reforming the 
world : ’ what passion incited him 
to write and publish his book, he 
omits to explain. For my part 
I liad rather be damned with 
Plato and Lord Bacon, than go 
to Heaven with Paley and Mal- 
thas. But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that I dedicate my poetical 
compositions solely to the direct 
enforcement of reform, or that 
I consider them in any degree as 
containing a reasoned system on 
the theory of human life. Di- 
dactic poetry is my abhorrence; 
nothing can be equally well ex- 
pressed in prose that is not tedious 
and supererogatory in verse. My 
purpose has hitherto been gimply 
to familiarise the highly refined 
imagination of the more select 
classes of poetical readers with 
beautiful idealisms of moral excel- 
lence ; aware that until the mind 
can love, and admire, and trust, 
and hope, and endure, reiisoned 
principles of moral conduct are 
seeds cast upon the highway of 
life which the unconscious passen- 
ger tramples into dust, although 
they would bear the harvest of 
his happiness. Should I live to 
accomplish what 1 p/urpose, vhat 
is, produce a systematical history 
of what appear to me to be the 
genuine elements of human society, 
let not the advocates of injustice 
and superstition flatter them- 
selves that 1 should take iSschy- 
lus rather than Plato as my 
modeL - 

The having spoken of myself 
with unaffected freedom wiU need 
little apology with the candid; 
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and let the uncandid consider that 
they injure me \ef^ than their 
own hearts and minds by mis- 
representation . Whatever talents 
a person may possess to amuse 
and instruct others, be they ever 
so inconsiderable, he is yet bound 
to exert them : if his attempt be 


ineffectual, let the punishment of 
an unaccomplished purpose have 
been sufficient; let none trouble 
themselves to heap the dust of 
oblivion upon his efforts ; the 
pile they raise will betray his 
grave which might otherwise have 
been unknown. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS 


Prometheus. 

Demooorgox 

Jupiter. 

The Earth. 
Ocean. 


Apollo. 

Mercury. 

Asia 

Panthea r 

lONR j 

Spirits. Ecnors. 


I Ocean- 


Herculeb 

The Phantasm or Jupitfr. 
The Spirit of the Earth. 
The Spirit of the Moon. 
Spirits of the Hours 

Fauns. Furies. 


ACT I 

Scene.— A Ravine of Icy Rods m the Indian Caucasus, Pro- 
metheus %s discoierca hound to the Precipice, Panthea and 
loNE are seated at his feet. Time, night. During the Scene, 
morning slowly breahs,^ 

Promethem, Monarch of Gods and Daeppions, and all Spirits 
But On^ who throng those bright and rolling worlds 
Which Thou and I luone of living things 
Behold with sleepless eves ! regard this Earth 
Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom 11 ou 5 

» Requites! for knee-worship, prayer, and praise, 

And toil, and hecatombs of hroken hearts, 

With fear and self- cent em])! and barren hope. 

Whilst me, who am thy foe, eyeless iti hate. 

Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy scorn, lo 

O’er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. 

Three thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours, 

And moments aye divided by keen pangs 
Till they seemed years, torture and solitude, 

Scorn and^despair,— these are mine empire 1 5 
More glorious far than that which thou surveyest 
Prom thine unenvied throne, 0 Mighty God! 

Almighty, had I deigned to share the shame 
Of thine ill tyranny, and hung not here 
Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain, 20 

^ Black, wintry, dead, unmeasured; without herb, 

Insect, or beast, or shape or sound of life. * 

Ah me I alas, pain, pain ever, for eve^l' 

No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure. ,, 

1 ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt? ■ ' 35 
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I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen ? The Sea, in storm or calm, 

Heaven’s ever-clianging Shadow, spread below, 

Have its deaf waves not heard my agony? 

Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever! 30 

The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 
Of their moomfreezing crystals, the briglit chains 
Eat with their burning cold into my bones. ' • 

Heaven’s winged hound, polluting from thy lips 

His beak in poison not his own, tears up 35 

My heart : and shapeless sights come wandering by, 

The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 

Mocking me : and the Earthquake-fiends aro charged 
To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds 
When the rocks split and close again b^ind : 40 

While from their loud abysses howling tluong 
The genii of the storm, urging the rage 
Of whirlwind, and afflict me with keen hail. 

And yet to me welcome is day and night, 

Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the morn, 45 

Or starry, dim, and slow, the other climbs 
The leaaen-coloured east ; for then they lead 
The wingless, crawling hours, one among whom 
—As some dark Priest hales the^reluetant victim — 

Shall drag thee, cruel King, to kiss the blood • 50 

From these pale feet, which then might trample thee 
If they disdained not such a prostrate slave. 

Disdain ! Ah no ! I pity thee. What ruin 
Will hunt thee undefended through wide Heaven ! 

•How will thy soul, cloveji to its depth with terror, 55 
Gape like a nell within K I speak in grief, 

Not exultation, for I hate no more. 

As then ere misery made me wisd. The curse 
Once breathed on thee I would recall. Ye Mountains, 
Whose many-voiced Echoes, througli the mist 60 

Of cataracts, flung the thunder of that spell ! 

Ye icy Springs, stamant with wrinkling frost, 

Which vibrated to hear me, and then crept 
Shuddering through India ! Thou serenest Aii*, * 

Through which the Sun walks burning without beams I 
And ye swift Whirlwinds, who on poisfed wings 66 

Hung mute and moveless o’er yon hushed abyss. 

As thunder, louder than your own, made rock 
The orbed world 1 If then my words had power, 

Though I am changed so that aught evil wish 70 

Ts dead within ; although no memory be 
Of what is hate, let them not lose it now ! 

What was that curse? for ye all heard me speak, 

54 thro* wide B ; thro’ the wide 18S0. 
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First Voice (from (he Mountains). 

Thrice three hundred thousand yeai-s 
O’er the Eai'thquake’s couch we stood ; 75 

Oft, as men convulsed with fears, 

We trembled in our multitude. 

Second Voice (from the Springs). 

Tliimderbolts had parched our water, 

We had been stained with bitter blood. 

And had run mute, ’mid shrieks of slaughter, 80 
Thro’ a city and a solitude. 

Third Voice (from the Air), 

I had clothed, since Earth uprose, 

Its wastes in colours not theii* own, 

And oft had mv serene repose 
Been cloven by many a rending groan. 85 

Fourth Voice (from the Whirlwinds). 

We had soared beneath these mountains 
Unresting ages ; nor had thunder. 

Nor yon volcano’s flaming fountains, 

Nor any power above or under 

Ever made us mute with wonder. . 90 

*First Voice. 

• But never bowed our snowy crest 
As at the voice of thine unrest 

Second Voke. 

Never such a sound before 
To the Indian waves ytjo bore. 

A pilot asleep on the howling sea 95 

Leaped up from the deck in .agony, 

And heard, and cried, ‘Ah, woe is me I ’ 

And died as mad as the wild waves be. 

Third Voice. 

such dread words from Earth to Heaven 
My still realm was never riven : 100 

•When its wound was closed, there stood 
Darkness o'er the day like blood. 

Fourth Voice. 

And we shrank back : for dreams of ruin 

To frozen caves our flight pursuing 

Made us keep silence— thus—and thus— 105 

Though silence is as hell to us. ^ 

^HicFaHh. The tongueless Caverns of ^ the craggy hill# 
Cried, * Misery ! ' thep[^ ; the hollow Heaven repuea, 

* Misery ! ' And the Ocean’s purple waves, 

106 as 1859, B ; E hell im 
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Climbing the land, howled to the lashing winds, no 

And the pale nations heard it, ‘ Misery ! • 

Prometheus, I heard a sound of voices : not the voice 
Which I gave forth. Mother, thy sons and thou 
Scorn him, without whose all-enduring will 
Beneath the tierce omnipotence of Jove, 115 

Both they and thou had vanished, like Ahin mist 
Unrolled on the morning wind. Know ye not me, 

The Titan ? He who made his agony 
The barrier to your else all-conquering foe ? 

Oh, rock-embosomed lawns, and snow-fed streams, 12c 

Nowiseen athwart frore vapours, deep below, 

Through whose overshadowing woods I wandered once 
With Asia, drinking life from her loved eyes ; 

Why scorns the spirit which informs ye, now 
To commune with me? me alone, who checked, 125 

As one who cheeks a tiend-drawn charioteer, . 

The falsehood and the force of him who reigns 
Supreme, and with the groans of pining slaves 
Pills your dim glens and liquid wildernesses: 

Why answer ye not, still ? Brethren 1 
The Earth. . They dare not. 130 

Prometheus. Who dares? for I would hear that curse again. 
Ha, what an awful whisper rises up ! 

’Tis scarce like sound : it tingles tntough the frame 
As lightning tingles, hovering ere it strike. • 

Speak, SpintJ from thine inorganic voice 135 

I only know that thou art moving near 
And love. How cursed I him? 

The Earth. How canst thou hear 

Who knowest not the langiiage of the dead ? ' 

Prometheus. Thou art a living spirit; speak as they. 

" The Earth. I dare not speak like life, lest Heaven’s fell King 
. Should hear, and link me to some wheel of pain 14 1 

More torturing than the one whereon I roll. 

Subtle thou art and good, and though the Gods 
Hear not this voice, yet thou art more than God, 

Being wise and kind ; earnestly hearken now. 145 

Prometheus. Obscurely through my brain, like shadows dim, 
Sweep awful thoughts, rapid and thick. I feel • * 

Faint, like one mingled in entwining love ; 

Yet ’tis not pleasure. 

The Earth. No. thou canst not hear; 

Thou art immortal, and tnis tongue is known 150 

Only to those who die. 

Prometheus. And what art thou, 

* 0 , •melancholy Voice? 

The Earth. • I am the Earth, 

Thy mother: she within whose stony veins, 

To the last nbre of the loftiest irM 

137 And lore 1820 ; And love3t c^. Swinhume. 
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Whose thin leaves trembled in the frozen air, 155 

Joy ran, as blood within a living frame. 

When thou didst from her bosom, like a cloud 
Of glory, arise, a spirit of keen joy ! 

And at thy voice her pining sons uplifted 
©leir prostrate brows from the polluting dust, 160 

And our almightyj Tyrant with fierce dread 
Grew pale, until his thunder chained thee here. 

Then, see those million worlds which burn and roll 
Around us : their inhabitants beheld 
Mv spherdd light wane in wide Heaven ; the sea i 6 s 
Was lifted by strange tempest, and new fire ^ 

From earthquake-rifted mountains of bright snow 
Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s froN\ a ; 
Lightning and Inundation vexed the plains ; 

Blue thistles bloomed in cities; foodless toads 170 

Within voluptuous chambers panting crawled : 

When Plague had fallen on man, and beast, and woini, 
And Famine ; and black blight on herb and tiee ; 

And in the corn, and vines, and meadow-grass, 

Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds 175 

Braining their growth, lor my wan breast was dry 
With grief ; ana the thin air, my bieath, was stained 
With the contagion of a mothers hate 
Breathed on her child’s destroyer; ay, I heaid 
Thy cui‘se, the which, if thou rememWest not, iSo 
Yet my innumerable seas and streams. 

Mountains, and caves, and winds, and yon wide air, 

And the inarticulate people of the dead, 

Preserve, a tieasured spell. We meditate 

In secret joy and hope those dreadful words, 185 

But dare not speak tnem. 

Prometheus* Venerable motlier ! t 


All else who live and suffer take from thee 

Some comfort ; flowers, and fruits, and happy sounds, 

And love, though fleeting ; these may not ne mine. 

But mine own words, I pray, deny me not. 190 

The Earth. They shall be lold. Ere Babylon was dust, 
The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, 

Met liSfif own image walking in the garden. 

That apparition, sole of men, he saw. 

For know there are two worlds of life and death: 195 

One that which thou beholdest ; but the other 
Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit 
The shadows of all forms that think and live 
Till death unite them and they part no more ; 

Dreams and the light imaginings of men, ** 

And all that faith creates or love desires, 

Terrible, strange, sublime and beauteous shapes. 

There tnou art, and dost hang, a writhing snade, 

’Mid whirlwind-peopled mountains ; all the gods 
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Are there, and all the powers of nameless worlds, 205 
Vast, sceptred phantoms ; heroes, men, •and beasts ; 

And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom ; 

And he, the supreme Tyrant, on his throne 
Of burning gold. Son, one of these shall utter 
The curse which all remember. Call at will 210 

Thine own ghost, or the ghost of Ju;&iter, 

Hades or Typhun, or what mightier Gods 

From all-prolitic Evil, since thy ruin 

Have sprung, and trampled on my prostrate suns. 

Ask, and they must reply : so the revenge 2 1 5 

Of^the Supreme may sweep through vacant shades, 

As rainy wind througli the abandoned gate 
Of a fallen palace. 

Prometheus, Mother, let not aught 

Of that which may be evil, pass again 
My lips, or those of aught resembling me. 220 

Phantasm of Jupiter, arise, appear! 

lone. 

My wings are folded o'er mine ears : 

My wings are crossed o er mine eyes : 

Yot through their silver shade appeai’bj 
And through their lulling plumes arise, 225 

A Shape, a throng of sounds ; 

May it be no ilT to thee * 

0 thou of many wounds ! 

Near whom, tor our sweet sister’s sake, 

Ever thus we watch and wake. 230 

Panthea, 

The sound is of whirlwind undei ground, j 

Earthquake, and fire, and mountains cloven ; ' 

The shape is awful like the sound. 

Clothed in dark putple, star-inwoven. 

A sceptre of pale gold 235 

To stay steps proud, o’er the slow cloud 
His veined hana doth hold. 

Cruel he looks, but calm and strong. 

Like one who does, not suffers wrong. ^ • 

Phantasm of Jumter, Why have the secret powers of this 
strange world 240 

Driven me, a frail and empty phantom, hither 
On dii’est storms? What unaccustomed sounds 
Are hovering on my lips, unlike the voice 
With which our pallid race hold ghastly talk 
la darkness? And, pi-oud sufferer, who art thou? 245 

Promethms, Tremendous Image, as thou art must be 
He whom thou shadowest forth. I am his foe, 

The Titan. Speak the words which I would hear, 

Although no thought inform thine empty voice. 
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The Earth Listen I And though your echoes must be mute, 
Gray mountains, and old woods, and haunted springs, 251 
Prophetic caves, and isle-surrounding streams, 

Rejoice to hear what yet ye cannot speak. 

Phantasm, A spirit seizes me and speaks within : 

It tears me as fire tears a thunder-cloud. 255 

Panthea. See, how he lifts his mighty looks, the Heaven 
Darkens above. 

lone. He speaks ! 0 shelter me ! 

Prometheus. I see the curse on gestures proud and cold, 

And looks of firm defiance, and calm hate. 

And such despair as mocks itself with smiles. , 260 

Written as on a scroll : yet speak : Oh, speak ! 

Phantasm. 

Fiend, I defy thee! with a calm, fixed mind, 

All that thou canst inflict I bid thee do ; 

Foul Tyrant both of Gods and Human-kind, 

One only being shalt thou not subdue. 265 

Rain then thy plagues upon me here, 

Ghastly disease, and frenzying fear ; 

And let alternate frost ana fire 
Eat into me, and be thine ire 
Lightning, and cutting hail, and legioned forms 270 
Of furies, driving by upon the wounding storms. 

Ay, do thy worst. Thou art omnipotent. 

O’er all things but thyself I gave thee power, 

And my own will. Be thy swift mischiefs sent 
To blast mankind, from yon ethereal tower. 275 
Let thy malignant spirit move 
In darkness over those I love: 

On me and mine I imprecate 
The utmost torture of fhy hate ; 

And thus devote to sleepless agony, 280 

This imdeclining head while thou must reign on high, 

But thou, who art the^ God and Lord : 0, thou. 

Who fillest with thy soul this world of woe, 

To»)vhom all things of Earth and Heaven do bow 
In fear and worship: all-prevailing foe! ' 285 

I curse thee ! let a sufferer’s curse 
Clasp thee, his torturer, like remorse ; 

Till thine Infinity shall be 
A robe of envenomed agony; 

And ihme Omnipotence a crown of pain, 290 

cling like burning gold round thy dissolving brajin. 

Heap on thy soul, by virtue of <this Curse, 

111 deedS; then be thou damned, beholding good ; 

Both mfimte .as is the universe, 

And thou, and thy self^torturing solitude. 295 
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An awful image of calm power 
Though now tnou sittest, let the hour 
Come, when thou must appear to be 
That which thou art internally ; 

And after many a false and fruitless crime 500 

Scorn track thy lagging fall through boundless space 
and time. 

Prometheus. Were these my words, 0 Parent? 

The Earth. They were thine. 

Prometheus. It doth repent me: words are quick and vain; 
Grief for awhile is blind, and so was mine, 

I wisn no living thing to suffer pain. 305 

The Earth. 

Misery, Oh misery to me, 

That Jove at length should vanquish thee. 

Wail, howl aloud, Land and Sea, 

The jSarth’s rent hept shall answer ye. 

Howl, Spirits of the living and the dead, iio 

Your refuge, your defence lies fallen and vanquished. 

First Echo. 

Lies fallen and vanquished ! 

Second Echo. 

Fallen and vanquislied ! 
lom. 

Fear not : Tis but some passing spasm. 

The Titan is unvanquished still. 315 

But see, where througii the azure chasm 
Of yon forked and snowy hill 
Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye, 33c 

Like rose-ensanguinea iWy, 

A Shape comes now, 

Stretching on high from his right hand 
A serpent-cinctured wand. 

Panthca, 'Tis Jove's world- wandering herald, Mercury. 325 

lone. 

And who are those with hydra tresses 
And iron wings that climb the wind, 

Whom the frowning God represses 
Like vapours steaming up behind, 

Clanging loud, an endless crowd— 330 

• Panthea. 

These are Jove’s tempest-walking hounds^ 

Whom he gluts with gi’oans and blood, 

When charioted on sumhurous cloud 
He bursts Heaven's bounds. ^ 
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lone. 

Are they now led, from the thin dead 335 

On new pangs to be fed? 

Pantliea. 

The Titan looks as ever, J^rni, not proud. 

First Fury, Ha ! ' I scent life ! 

Second Fury, Let me but look into his eyes ! 

Third Fury. The hope of torturing him smells like a heap 
Of corpses, to a death^ird after battle. 340 

First Fury, Barest thou delay, 0 Herald ! lake cheer, Hounds 
Of Hell ; what if the Son of Maia soon 
Should make us food and sport— who can please long 
The Omnipotent? 

Mercury, Back to your towers of iron, 

And gnash, beside the streams of fire and wail, 345 

Your foodless teeth. Geryon, arise 1 and Gorgon, 

Chimsera, and thou Snhinx, subtlest of fiends 
Who ministered to Tiiebes Heaven’s poisoned wine, 

Unnatural love, and more unnatural hate : 

These shall perform your task. 

First Furu, Oh, mercy ! mercy I 350 

We die with our desire : drive us not back ! 

Mercury, Crouch then in silence. 

Awful SufFeierl 

To thee unwilling, most unwillingly 
I come, by the great Father’s will driven down, 

To execute a doom of new revenge. 355 

Alas ! I pity thee, and hate myself 
That I can do no more : aye from thy sight 
Returning, for a season, Heaven seems Hell, 

So thy worn form pursues me night and day, 

Smiling reproach. Wise art thou, firm and good, 360 

But vainly wouldst stand fortR alone in strife 

Against the Onmipotent ; as yon clear lamps 

That measure and divide the weary yeais 

From which there is no refuge, long have tauglit 

And long must teach. Even now thy Tortuier arms 365 

With tlje strange might of unimagined pains 

Th© powers who scheme slow agonies in Hell, 

And my commission is to lead mem here. 

Or what more subtle, foul, or savage fiends 
(People the abyss, and leave them to theii* task. 370 

I Be it not so! there is a secret known 
I To thee, and to none else of living things, 

[Which may transfer the sceptre 01 wide Heaven, 

^The fear 01 which perplexes the Supreme : 

Qothe it in words, and bid it clasp his throne 375 

In intercession ; bend thy soul in prayer, 

And like a snppliant in some gorgeous fane. 

Let the will kneel within thy naughty heart: 
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For benefits and meek submission tame 
The fiercest and the mightiest. 

Prometheus, ^ [ Evil minds 380 

Change good to their own nature. I gave all 
He has; and in return he chains me liere 
Years, ages, night and day: whether the Sun 
^lit my parched skin, or in the moony night 
The crystal-winged snow cling round my hair: 385 

Whilst my beloved race is trampled down 
By his thought-executing ministers. 

Such is the tyrant's recompense : 'tis just : 

He wh(^ is evil can receive no good ; 

And for a world bestowed, or a fiiend lost, 390 

He can feel hate, fear, shame ; not gratitude : 

He but requites me for his own misdeed. 

Kindness to such is keen reproach, which breaks 
With bitter stings the light sleep of Revenge. 

Submission, thou dost know I cannot try: 395 

For what submission but that fatal word, ! 

The death-seal of mankind's captivity, 

Like the Sicilian's hair-suspended sword, 

Which trembles o’er his crown, would he accept, 

Or could I vield? Which yet I will not yield. 400 

Let others natter Crime, where it sits throned 
In brief Omnipotence: secure are’thejt: 

For Justice, when triumphant, will weep down * 

Pity, not punishment, on her own wrongs, 

Too much avenged by those who err. I wait, 405 

Enduring thus, the retributive hour 
Which since we spake is even nearer now. 

But hark, the hell-hounds clamour: fear delay: 

Behold ! Heaven lowers under thy Father s frown. 

Mercuri/. Oh, that we might be spared: I to inflict 410 
And thou to suffer I Once more answer me : 

Thou knowest not the period bf Jove’s power? 

Prometheus. I know but this, that it must come. 

Mercury, ^ Alas ! 

Thou cahst not count thy years to come of pain ? 

Prmnetheus, They last while Jove must reign: nor more, 
nor less .• 4*5 

Do I desire or fear. 

3 £ercury, Yet pause, and plunge 

Into Eternity, where recorded time, 

Even all that we imagine, age on age, 

Seems but a point, and the reluctant mind 

Flags wearily in its unending flight, 420 

Till it sink^ dizzy, blind, lost, shelterless ; 

Perchance it has not numbered the slow years 
Which thou must spend in torture, unreprieved? 

Prometheus., Perchance no thought can count them, yet they 
pass. 
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Mercury, If thou mighPst dwell among the Gods the while 
Lapped in voluptuous joy? 

Prometheus, I would not quit 426 

This bleak ravine, these unrepentant pains. 

Mercimf, Alas ! I wonder at, yet pity thee. 

Prometheus. Pity the s^-despising slaves of Heaven, 

Not me, within whose mind sits peace serene, 43® 

As light in the sun, throned : how vain is talk I 
Call up the fiends. 

Io7i€„ 0 , sister, look! White fire 

Has cloven to the roots yon huge snowdoaded cedar ; 

How fearfully God’s thunder howls behind 1 

Mercury. 1 must obey his words and thine: alas! 435 
Most heavily remorse hangs at my heart 1 

Panthea. See where the child of Heaven, with winged feet, 
Runs down the slanted sunlight of the dawn. 

lone. Dear sister, close tliy plumes over thine eyes 
Lest thou behold and die : they come : they come 44° 

Blackening the birth of day mth countless wings, 

And hollow underneath, like death. 

First Fury. Prometheus ! 

Second Fury. Immortal Titan ! 

Third Fuiy. Champion of Heaven’s slaves ! 

Prometheus. He whom some dreadfiil voice invokes is here, 
Prometheus, the chained Titan. Horrible forms, 445 

Whflit and who are ye? Never yet there came 
Phantasms so foul through monster-teeming Hell 
From the all-miscreative Drain of Jove; 

Whilst I behold such execrable shapes, 

Methinks I grow like what I contemplate. 450 

And laugh and stare in loathsome sympathy. 

First Fury. We are the ministers of pain, and fear, 

And disappointment, and mistrust, and iiate, 

And clinging crime : and as lean dogs pursue 

Through ’wood and lake some struck and sobbing fawn, 455 

We track all things that weep, and bleed, and live, 

When the gi’cat King betrays them to our will. 

Prometheus. Oh ! many tearful natures in one name, 

I know ye ; and these lakes and echoes know 

The darkpess and the clangour of your wings. 460 

But why more hideous than your loathed selves 

Gather ye up in legions from the de^? 

Second Fury. We knew not that : Sisters, rejoice, rejoice ! 

Prometheus. Can aught exult in its deformity? 

Second Fwy. The beauty of delight makes lovers glad, 465 
Gazing on one another : so ai’e we. 

As from the rose which the pale priestess kneels 
To gather for her festal crown of flowers 
The a^real crimson falls, flushing her cheek, 

Sq, from om victim's destined agony 470 

The shade which is our form invests us round, 
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Else we are shapeless as our mother Night. 

Prometheus* I laugh your power, and his who sent you here, 
To lowest scorn. Pour forth the cup of pain. 

First Fury* Thou thinkest we will rend thee bone from bone, 
And nerve from neiwe, working like fire within? 476 

Prometheus* Pain is my element, as hate is thine; 

Ye rend me now : I care not. . 

Second Fury* Dost imagine 

We will but laugh into thy lidless eyes? 

Prometheus* I weigh not what ye do, but what ye suffer, 480 
Being evil. Cruel was the power which called 
You, or* aught else so wretched, into light. 

ThirdF'ury, Thou think’st we will live through thee, one by one, 
Like animal life, and though we can obscure not 
The soul which burns within, that we will dwell 48 5 

Beside it, hke a vain loud multitude 
Vexing the self-content of wisest men : 

That w^ will be dread thought beneath thy brain, 

And foul desire round thine astonished heart, 

And blood within tliy labyrinthine veins 490 

Crawling like agony? 

Prometheus* Why, ye are thus now; 

Yet am I king over myself, and rule 
The torturing and conflicting throngs within. 

As Jove rules you when Hell grows iftutinous, 494 

Chorus of Furies, 

From the ends of the earth, from the ends of the earth, 
Whore the night has its grave and the morning its birth, 

^ Come, come, come ! 

Oh, ye who shake hills with the scream of your mirth, 
When cities sink howling in ruin ; and ye 
Who with wingless footsteps trample the sea, 500 

And close upon Shipwreck and Famine’s track, 

Sit chattering with joy on fhe foodless wreck ; 

Come, come, come! 

Leave the bed, low, cold, and red, 

Strewed beneath a nation dead ; 505 

Leave the hatred, as in ashes 
Fire is left for future burning: 

It will burst in bloodier flashes 
When ye stir it, soon returning : 

Leave the self-contempt implanted 510 

In young spirits, sense-enchanted. 

Misery s yet unkindled fuel : 

Leave Heirs secrets half unchanted 
To the maniac dreamer ; cruel 
More than ye can be with hate 515 

Is he with fear. 

Come, come, come! 

We are steaming up from Hell’s wide gate 
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^ And we burthen the blast of the atmosphere, 

But vainly we toil till ye come here. 5*° 

' lone. Sister, I hear the thunder of new wings. 

PantJm. These solid mountains quiver with the sound 
Even as the tremulous air: their shadows make 
The space within my plumes more black than night. 

First Fury. 

Your call was as a winged car 525 

Driven on whirlwinds fast and far ; 

It rapt us irom red gulfs ot war. 

Second Fury. 

From wide cities, famine-wasted ; 

Third Fmy. 

Groans half heard, and blood untasted ; 

Fourth Fury. 

Kingly conclaves stern and cold, 530 

Wheie blood with gold is bought and sold ; 

Fifth Fuiy. 

From the furnace, white and hot. 

In whicli— 

A Fury. 

Sneak not : whisper not : 

I know all that ye would tell, 

But to speak might break the spell 535 

Which must bend the Invincible, 

TJie stem of thought ; 

He yet defies the deepest power of Hell. 

A Fury. 

Tear the veil ! 

Another* Fury. 

It is torn. 

Chorus. 

The pale stars of the morn 
Shine on ja misery, dire to be borne. 540 

Dost thou faint, mighty Titan ? We laugh thee to tcorn. 

Dost thou boast the clear knowledge thou waken 'dst for man ? 
Then was kindled within him a thirst which outran 
Those perishing waters ; a thirst of fierce fever, 

Hope, love, doubt, desire, which consume him for ever, 545 
One came forth of gentle worth 
Smiling on the sanguine earth ; 

His words outlived him, like swift poison 
Withering up truth, peace", and pity. 

Look I where round the wide horizon 550 

Many a million-peopled city 
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Vomits smoko in the bright air. 

Hark that outcry of despair! 

’Tis his mild and gentle ghost 
Wailing for the faith he kindled: 555 

Look again, the flames almost 
To a glow-worm’s lamp have dwindled : 

The survivors round the embers • 

Gather ^n dread. 

Joy»j^y»joy! s^o 

Past ages crowd on thoe, but each one remembers. 

And the future is dark, and the present is spread 
Likfi a pillow of thorns for thy slumberless nead, 

Semklioriis L 

Drops of bloody agony flow 

From his white and quivering brow. 565 

Grant a little respite now : 

See a disenchanted nation 
Springs like day from desolation ; 

To Tj'uth its state k dedicate, 

And Freedom leads it foith, her mate; 570 

A legioned band of link()d brothers 
Whom Love calls children— 

SemicJiorus IL* 

’Tis another’s; « 

See how kindred murder kin : 

’Tis the vintage-time for death and sin : 

Blood, like new wine, bubbles 'wdihin: 575 

Till Despaii’ smothers 

The struggling world, which slaves and tyrants win. 

[All the Furies vanish, except one, 
lone. Hark, sister ! what a low yet dreadful groan 
Quite unsuppressed is tearing up the heart 
Of the good Titan, as storms \eBX the deep, 580 

And beasts hear the sea moan in inland caves. 

Barest thou observe how the fiends torture him ? 

Fanihea. Alas ! I looked forth twice, but will no more. 
lone. What didst tliou see? 

Fanihea, A woful sight ; a youth . 

With patient looks nailed to a crucifix. 585 

lone. What next? 

Fanihea, The heaven around, the earth below 

Was peopled with thick shapes of human death, 

All horriJble, and wrought by human hands, 

And some appeared the work of human hearts. 

For jfien were slowly killed by frowns and smiles : 59° 

And other sights too fopl to speak and live 
Were wanderinff by. Let us not tempt worse fear 
By looking fortn : those groans are grief enough. 

553 Hark B ; Mark 1820 , 589 And 1820 ; Tho’ B, 
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Fury, Behold an emblem : those who do endure 
Deep wronpfs for man, and scorn, and chains, but heap 595 
Tl>Dusandfold torment on themselves and him. 

'^Prometheus, Remit the anguish of that lighted stare ; 

Close those wan lips ; let that thorn-wounded brow 
Stream not with blood ; it mingles with thy tears 1 
Fix, fix those tortured orbs in peace and death, 6oo 

So thy sick throes shake not that crucifix, 

So those pale fingers play not with tliy gore. 

0 , horrible I Thy name I will not speak, 

It hath become a curse. I see, I see 

The 'wise, the mild, the lofty, and the just, 605 

Whom thy slaves hate for being like to thee, 

Some hunted by foul lies from their heart's home, 

An early-chosen, late-lamented home; 

As hooded ounces cling to the driven hind; 

Some linked to corpses in unwholesome cells: 610 

Some— Hear I not the multitude laugh loud ?— 

Impaled in lingering fire : and mighty realms 
Float by my feet, like sea-uprooted isles. 

Whose sons are kneaded down in common blood 
By the red light of their own burning homes. 615 

Fury, Blood thou canst see, and fire ; and canst hear groans ; 
Worse things, unheard, unseen, remain behind. 

Prometheus, Worse? 

Fury, In each human heart terror survives 

The ravin it has gorged : the loftiest fear 
All that they would disdain to think were true: 620 

Hypocrisy and custom make their minds 
The fanes of many a worship, now outworn. 

They dare not devise good for man's estate, 

And yet they know not that they do not dare. 

The good want power, but to weep barren tears, 625 

The powerful goodness want: worse need for them. 

The wise want love ; and those who love want wisdom ; 

And all best things are thus confused to ill. 

Many are strong and rich, and would be just, 

But live among their suffering fellow-men 630 

As if none felt : they know not what they do. 

Promdkeus. Thy words are like a cloud of winged snakes ; 
And yet I pity those they torture not. 

Fury, Thou pities! them? I speak no more! [Vanishes. 
Prometheus, Ah woe! 

Ah woe! Alas! pain, pain ever, for ever! 635 

I close my tearless eyes, but see more clear 
Thy works within my woe-illumed mind. 

Thou subtle tyrant! Peace is in the grave. 

The grave hides all things beautiful ^nd good : 

I am a God and cannot find it there, 640 

Nor would I seek it : for, though dread revenge, 

619 ravin ed. 1839 ; ruin 1820 , 
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This is defeat, fierce kin?, not victory. 

The sights with which thou torturest gird my soul 
With new endurance, till the hour arrives 
When they shall be no types of things which are. 645 

Panthea, Alas ! what sawest thou more ? 

Prometheus, There are two woes : 

To speak, and to behold: thou spare me tone. 

Names are there, Nature^s sacred watchwords, they 
Were borne aloft in bright emblazonry ; 

The nations thronged around, and cried aloud, 650 

As with one voice. Truth, liberty, and love ! 

Suddeikly fierce confusion fell from heaven 
Among them : there w 5 s strife, deceit, and fear : 

Tyrants rushed in, and did divide the spoil. 

This was the shadow of the truth I saw. 655 

The Earth, I felt thy toi-ture, son ; with such mixed joy 
As pain and virtue give. To cheer thy state 
I bid ascend those subtle and fair spirits, 

Whose homes are the dim caves of human thought, 

And who inhabit, as birds wing the wind, 660 

Its world-surrounding aether: they behold 
Beyond that twilight realm, as in a glass. 

The future: may they speak comfort to thee! 

Panthea, Look, sister, where a troop of spirits gather, 

Like flocks of clouds in spring’s delightful weather, 665 
Thronging in the blue aii* ! • 

lone. And see! more come, 

Like fountain-vapours when the winds aie dumb. 

That climb up the ravine in scattered lines. 

And, hark I is it the music of the pines ? 

Is it the lake? Is it the waterfall? 670 

Panthea, ’Tis something sadder, sweeter far than all. 

Chorus of .Spirits, 

From unremembered ages we 
Gentle guides and guardians be 
Of heaven-oppressed mortality ; 

And we breathe, and sicken not, 675 

The atmosphere of human thought : 

Be it dim, and dank, and gray, « • 

Like a storm-extinguished day, 

Ti avelled o’er by (mng gleams ; 

Be it bright as all between 680 

Cloudless smes and windless streams, 

Silent, liquid, and serene ; 

As the birds within the wind, 

As the fish within the wave, 

As the thojights of man’s own mind 685 

Float through all above the grave ; 

We make there our liquid lair, 

646 thou more ? B ; thou ? 1820, 687 there B, ed 1839 ; these 1820, 
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Voyaging cloudlike and unpent 

Through the boundless element: 

Thence we bear the prophecy 

Which begins and ends in thee I 

690 


lone. More yet come, one by one : the air around them 
Looks radiant as Lh^ air around a star. 

First Spirit 

On a battle-tnimpet's blast 

1 fled hither, fast, fast, fast, 695 

’Mid the darkness upward cast, 

From the dust of cieeds outworn, 

From the tyrant’s banner torn. 

Gathering ’roimd me, onward borne, 

There was mingled many a cry— 700 

Freedom! Hope! Death! Victory! 

Till they faded through the sky ; 

^ And one sound, above, around, 
j One sound beneath, around, above, 
i Was moving; ’twas the soul of Love; 705 

’Twas the hope, the prophecy, 

Which begins and ends in thee. 

Second Spifit 

A rainbow’s arch stood on the sea. 

Which rocked beneath, immovably ; ^ ^ - 

And the triumphant storm did flee, 710 

Like a conqueror, swift and proud, 

Between, with many a captive cloud, 

A shapeless, dark and rapid crowd, 

Each by lightning riven in half r 

I heard the thunder hoarsely laugh : 715 

Mighty fleets were stre^ like chaff 

And spread bene&th«a hell of death 

O’er the white waters, I alit 

On a great ship lightning-split. 

And speeded hither on the sign 720 

Of one who jgave an enemy 

His plank, then plunged aside to die. 

Third Spirit 

1 sate beside a sage’s bed,- 
And the lamp was burning red'- 
Near the book where ho had fed,v 725 

When a Dream with plumes of flame, 

To his pillow hovering came, 

And I Knew it was the same 
Which had kindled long ago 
Pity, eloquence, and woe: 

And the world awhile below 
Wore the shade, its lustre made. 


730 
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It has borne me here as fleet 
As Desire’s lightning feet : 

I must ride it back ere morrow, 735 

Or the sage will wake in sorrow. 

Fourth Spirit. ^ , 

On a jjoet’s lips I slept 
Dreaming like a love-adept ‘ 

In the sound his breathing kept ; 

Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 740 

But feeds on the a^real kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses. 

^He will watcli from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
\ The yellow bees in the ivy^-bloom, 745 

Nor need nor see, what things they be ; 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality! 

One of these awakened me, 750 

And I sped to succour thee. 
lone. 

Behold’st thou not two shapes from the east and west 
Como, as two doves to one nelovtid nest, 

T'svin nurslings of the all-sustaining air 
On swift still wings glide down the atmosphere? , 755 
And, hark ! their sweet, sad voices I ’tis despair 
Mingled with love and then dissolved in sound. 

Panthea. Canst th ou speak, sister ? all my words are drowned. 
Io7ie. Their beauty gives me voice. See how they float 
On their sustaining wings of skiey grain, 760 

Orange and azure deepening into gold : 

Their soft smiles light the air like a star’s fire. 

Chorus of Spints. 

Hast thou beheld the form of Love ? 

Fifth Spirit. 

As over wide dominions 
I sped, like some swift cloud that wings the wide air's mlder- 
nesses, • • 

That planet-crested shape swept by on lightning-braided pinions, 
Scattering the liquid joy of life from his ambrosial tresses : 
His footsteps paveci the world with light ; but as I passed ’twas 
fading, ^ 767 

And hollow Ruin yawned behind: great sages bound in 
madness, 

And» headless patriots, and pale youths who perished, un- 
upbraiding, 

Gleamed in the night. I wandered o’er, till thou, 0 King of 
sadness. 77° 

Turned by thy smile the worst I saw to recollected gladness. 
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Sixth Spirit. 

Ah, sister I Desolation is a delicate thing : 

It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the air, 

But treads with lulling footstep, and fans with silent wing 
The tender hopes which in tneir hearts the best and gentlest 
boar; 775 

'Who, soothed to false repose by the fanning plumes above 
And the music-stirring motion of its soft and busy feet, 
Dream visions of aereal joy, and call the monster, Love, 

And wake, and find the shadow Pain, as he whom now we greet. 

Chorus. t 

Though Ruin now Love’s shadow be, 780 

Following him, destioyingly, 

On Death’s white and winged steed, 

Which the fleetest cannot flee. 

Trampling down both flower and weed, 

Man and beast, and foul and fair, * 785 

Like a tempest through tlie air ; 

Thou shalt quell thisliorseman grim, 

Woundless tnoiigh in heart or limb. 

Prometheus. Spirits! how know ye this shall bo? 

Chorus. 

In the atmosphere we breathe, 790 

As buds grow led when the snow-storms flee, 

From Spring gathering up beneath, 

Whose mild winds shake the elder brake, 

And the wandering herdsmen know 
That the white-thorn soon will blow: 795 

Wisdom, Justice, Love, and Peace, 

When they struggle to increase, 

Are to us as soft winds be 

To shepherd boysf the prophecy 

'Which begins and ends in thee. 800 

lone. Where are the Spirits fled? 

Fanihea. Only a sense 

Remains of them, like the omnipotence 
Of music,, when the inspired voice and lute 
Languish, eie yet the responses are mute, 

^y^n(?h through the deep and labyrinthine soul, 805 

Like echoes through long caverns, wind and roll. 

Prometheus. How fair tliese aiiborn shapes ! and yet I feel 
Most vain all hope but love ; and thou ai c far. 

Asia I who, when my being overflowed, 

Wert like a golden chalice to bright wine « 810 

Which else liad sunk into the thirsty^ dust. 

All things are still : alas I how heavily 
This quiet morning weighs upon my heart ; 

774 lulling B ; silent ISZO. 
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Though I should dream I could even sleep with giief 
If slumber were denied not. I would fain . 815 

it. is my destiny to be. 

The saviour and the strength of suffering man, 

Or sink into the original gulf of things : 

There is no agony, and no solace left ; 

Earth can console, Heaven can torment no jnore. 820 

Panthea. Hast thou forgotten one who watches thee 
The cold daik night, and never sleeps but when 
The shadow of thy spirit falls on her? 

Prometheus. I said all hope was vain but love : thou lovest. 
PaniheOff Deeply in truth ; but the eastern star looks white, 
And Asia waits in that ffir Indian vale, 826 

The scene of her sad exi]^ ; rugged once 
And desolate and frozen, like this ravine ; 

But now invested with fair flowers and herbs, 

And haunted by sweet airs and sounds, which flow 830 

Among tihc woods and waters, from the aethei* 

Of her transforming presence, which would hide 
If it were mingled not with thine. Farewell ! 

END OF THE FIKSl A* 


ACT II 

Scene L— Morning. A lovely Vale in the Indian Caucasus* 
Asia alone. 

Asia. From all the blasts of heaven thou hast descended : 
Yes, like a spirit, like a thought, which makes 
Unvyonted tears throng to the horny eyes, 

And beatings haunt the desolated heart, 

Which should have learnt repose : thou hast descended 5 
Cradled in tempests ; thou dost wake, 0 Spring ! 

0 child of many winds ! As suddenly 
Thou comest as the memory of a dream. 

Which now is sad because it hath been sweet ; 

Like genius, or like joy which riseth up 10 

As fiom the earth, clothing with golden clouds ^ 

The desert of our life. ^ ^ 

This is the season, this the day, the hour ; 

At sunrise thouT shouldst come, sweet sister mine. 

Too long desired, too long delaying, come ! 1 5 

How like death-womis the wingless moments crawl ! 

The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn . . 

Bey(md the pui-ple mountains : through a chasm » . 

Of wind-divided mist theP darker lake ‘ ^ 20 

Reflects it : now it wanes T it gleams again 
As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air : 
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Tis lost I and through yon peaks of cloud-like snow 
The roseate sJJnlight auivers : hear I not 25 

The iEolian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the ciimson dawn ? [Panthea enters, 

I feel, I see 

Those eyes which burn through smiles that fade in tears, 
Like stars half^quenchod in mists of silver dew. 

BelovOd and most beautiful, who wearest 30 

The shadow of that soul by which I live, 

How late thou ait I the sphered sun had climbed 
The sea ; my heart was sick with hope, before 
The printless air felt thy belated plumes. 

JPanthea, TPardon, great Sister 1 out my wings \fer0 faint 
With the delight of a remenibeied dream, 36 

As are the noontide plumes of summer Avinds 
Satiate rvith sweet flowers. I was wont to sleep 
Peacefully, and awake refreshed and calm 
Before the sacred Titan’s fall, and thy , 4° 

Unhappy love, had made^ through use and pity, 

Both love and woe familiar to my heart 

As they had grown to thine: erewhile I slept 

Under the glaucous caverns of old Ocean 

Within dim bowers of green and purple moss, 4 5 

Our young lone’s soft and milky aims 

Locked then, as noV, behind my dark, moist hair, 

While my shut eyes and cheek were pressed witluu 
The folded depth of her life-breathing bosom : 

But not as now, since I am made the wind 50 

Which fails beneath the music that I bear 

Of thy most woidless converse ; since dissolved 

Into the sense with which love talks, my lesl 

Was troubled and yet sweet; my waking hours 

Too full of care and pain. 

Asia, Lift up thine eyes, 55 

And let me read thy dream.* 
vjc Panthea, As I have said 

With our sea-sister at his feot I slept. 

The mountain mists, condensing at our voice 
Under the moon, had spread their snowy flakes, 

FroiA*the keen ice shierding our linked sleep. 60 

Then two dreams came. One, I remember not. 

But in the other his pale wound-worn limbs 
Fell from Prometheus, and the azure night 
Grew radiant with the glory of that form ^ 

Which lives unchanged within, and his voice fell 65 

like music which makes giddy the dim brain, 

Faint with intoxication ol keen joy : • 

* Sfeter of her whoso footsteps pa^ the world 
With loveliness— more fair uian aught but her, 

Whose shadow thou art— lift tliine eyes on me.* 70 

I lifted them : the overpowering light 
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,Of that immortal shape was shadowed o'er 
' By love ; which, from his soft and flowing limbs^ 

And passion-parted lips, and keen, faint eyes. 

Steamed forth like vaporous fire ; an atmosphere ^ 75 

Which wrapped me in its all-dissolving power, 

As the warm aether of the morning sun 
Wraps ere it drinks some cloud of wandering dew* 

I saw not, heard not, moved not, only felt 

His presence flow and mingle through my blood 8o 

Till it became his life, and his grew mine, ' 

And 1 was thus absorbed, until it passed, 

And like the vapours when the sun sinks down, 

Gathering again in drops upon the pines, 

And tremulous as they, in the deep night 85 

My being was condensed ; and as the rays 

Oi thou^t were slowly gathered, I could hear 

His voice, whose accents lingered ere they died 

Like footsteps of weak melody : thy name 

Among the many sounds alone I heard 90 

Of what might be articulate; though still 

I listened through the night when sound w^as none. 

lone weakened then, and said to me ; 

* Canst thou divine what troubles me to-night ? 

I always knew what I desired before, 95 

Nor ever found delight to wish in vain. 

But now I cannot tell thee what I seek ; 

I know not ; something sweet, since it is sweet 
Even to desire ; it is thy sport, false sister ; 

Thou hast discovered some enchantment old, 100 

Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept 

And mingled it with thine for when just now 

We kissed, I felt within thy parted lips 

The sweet air that sustained me, and the warmth 

Of the life-blood, for loss of which I faint, 105 

? uivered between our intertwining arms.' 

answered not, for the Eastern star grew pale. 

But fled to thee. 

Asia. Thou speakest, but thy words 

Are as the air : I feel them not : Oh, lift 
Thine eyes, that I may read his written soul! no 

Panthea. I lift them though they droop beneath the load 
Of that they would express : what canst thou see 
But thine own fairest shadow imaged there? 

Asia. Thine eyes are like the deep, blue, boundless heaven 
Contracted to two circles underneath 115 

Their long, fine lashes ; dark, far, measureless, 

Orb withm orb, and line through line inwoven. 

Pa/nfhea. Why lookest tiou as if a spirit passed ? 

Asia. There is a change : beyond their inmost depth 
I see a shade, a shape : Tis He, arrayed 
In the soft h'ght of nis own smiles, which spread 
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Like radiance from the cloud-surrounded moon, 

Prometheus, it 'is thine I depart not yet 1 

Say not those smiles that we shall meet again 

Within that bright pavilion which their beams 125 

Shall build o’er the waste world ? The dream is told. 

What shape is that between us? Its rude hair 
Roughens the wihd that lifts it, its regard 
Is wild and quick, yet ’tis a thing of air, 

For through its gray robe gleams the golden dew 1 30 

Whose stars the noon has quenched not. 

Dream, Follow ! Follow ! 

Fantlm. It is mine other dream. • 

Ama. It disappears. 

Panthea, It passes now into my mind. Methought 
As we s.ate here, the flower-infolding buds 
Burst on yon lightning-blasted almond-tree, 135 

When swift from the white Scythian wilderness 
A wind swept forth wrinkling the Earth with frost.: 

I looked, and all the blossoms were blown down ; 

But on each leaf was stamped, as the blue bells 
Of Hyacinth tell Apollo’s written grief, 140 

0 , FOLLOW, follow! 

Am. As you speak, your words 

Fill, pause by pauses my own forgotten sleep 
With shapes. Methouglit among these lawns together 
We wandered, underneath the young gray dawn, 

And multitudes of dense white fleecy clouds 145 

Were wandering in thick flocks along the mountains 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind ; 

And the white dew on the new-bladed grass, 

Just piercing the dark earth, hung silently; 

And there was more which I remember not : 1 50 

But on the shadows of the morning clouds, 

Athwart the purple mountain slope, was written 
Follow, 0 , follow ! as they vanished by ; 

And on each herb, from which Heaven’s dew had fallen, 

The like was stamped, as with a withering fire ; 155 

A wind arose among the pines ; it shook 
The dinging music from their boughs, and then 
Low, sweet, faint sounds, like the farewell of ghosts, 

Were heard : 0 , follow, follow, follow me I 

And then I said; ‘Pantnea, look on me.’ 160 

But in the depth of those belovbd eyes 

Still I saw, follow, follow! 

Echo. ^ Follow, follow ! 

Fmthca. The crags, this clear spring morning, mock our voices 
As they were spirit-tongued. ^ • 

It iS some being 

Around the crags. What fine clear sounds I 0 , list! 165 
12a moon B ; morn 1B80. ia6 o’er jB ; on 1820, 
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Echoes (unseen). 

Echoes we : listen ! 

We cannot stay : 

As dew-stars glisten 

Then fade away— 

Child of Ocean ! • 170 

Asia. Hark ! Spirits speak. The liquid responses 
Of their aereal tongues yet sound. 

Fanihea. I hear. 

Echoes. 

0 , follow, follow, 

As our voice recedeth 

Through the caverns hollow, 175 

Where the forest spread otli ; 

(More distant.) 

0, follow, follow ! 

Through the caverns hollow, 

As the song floats thou pursue, 

Where the wild bee nevoi flew, 180 

Through the noontide darkness deep. 

By the odour-breathing sleep 

of faint night flowers, and the v^raves 

At the fountain-lighted caves, • 

While our music, wild and sweet, 185 

Mocks thy gently falling feet, 

Cliild of Ocean! 

Asia. Shall we pursue the sound ? It grows more faint 
And distant. 

Fanthea. List ! the strain floats nearer now. 

Echoes. 

In the world unjinown 190 

Sleeps a voice unspoken ; 

By thy step alone 
Can its rest be broken ; 

Child of Ocean ! 

Asia. How the notes sink upon the ebbing wind! 195 
Echoes. 

0 , follow, follow ! 

Through the caverns hollow, 

As the song floats thou pursue, 

By the woodland noontide _dpw ^ 

By the forest, lakes, ahJ fountains, 200 

Tnrough the many-folded mountains ; 

To the rents, and gulfs, and chasms, 

Where the Eaixh r^osed from spasms, 

On the da]^ when He and thou 
Parted, to commingle now : 

Child 01 Ocean ! 
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Asia. Come, sweet Panthea, link thy hand in mine, 

And follow, ore ‘the voices fade away. 

Scene II. —A Forest, intermingled mill Bocks and Caverns, Asia 
and Panthea ][}aHS into it. Two young Fauns aje sitting on 
a Bock listenmji. 

Semicliorus L of Sjiiriis, 

Tlie path through which that lovely twain 
Have passed, hy cedar, pine, and 5"ew, 

And each dark tree that ever grew. 

Is curtained out from Heaven’s wide blue j 
Nor sun, nor moon, nor wind, nor rain, 5 

Can pierce its interwoven bowers, 

Nor aught, save where some cloud of dew, 

Di ifted along the earth-creeping breeze. 

Between the trunks of tlie lioar trees. 

Hangs each a pearl in the pale flowers lo 

Of the green lamel, blown anew ; 

And bends, and then fades silently, 

One frail and fair anemone : ' 

Or when some star of many a one 

Tliat climbs and wanders through steep night, 15 

Has found tlie cleft through which alone 

Beams fall fiom high those depths upon 

Ere it is borne away, away, 

By the swift Heavens that cannot stay. 

It scatters drops of golden light, 20 

Like lines of rain tliat ne’er unite : 

And the gloom divine is all around, 

And underneath is the mossy ground. 

Semichorus IL 

There the voluptuous •niehtin^es. 

Are awake through all the broad noonday. 25 

When one with bliss or sadness fails, 

And through the windless ivy-bouglis. 

Sick with sweet love, droops dying away 
*lOi\ its mate’s music-panting Dosom ; 

I Another from the swinging blossom, 30 

^ Watching to catch the languid close 
Of the last strain, then lifts on high 
The wings of the weak melody, 

'Till some new strain of feeling near 
The song, ^d all the woods are mute ; 35 

When there is heard through the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rismg there 
Like many a l^e-surrounded flute, 

Sounds overflow the listener’s brain 
So sweet, that joy is almost pain. 

3$ surrounded n, . 18S9 ; surrounding 1820, 
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Semkhorus L 

Thore those enchanted eddies play 
Of echoes, music-tongued, which draw, 

« >eniogorgon’s mighty law, 

melting rapture, or sweet awe, 

All spirits on that secret way ; , 45 

As inland boats are driven to Ocean 
Down streams made sti-ong with mountain-thaw : 

And first there comes a gentle sound 
To those in talk or slumber bound, 

And wakes the destined soft emotion,— 50 

Attracts, impels them ; those who saw 
Say from the breathing earili behind 
There s^ams a plume-uplifting wind 
'Which drives them on their path, while they 
Believe their own swift wings and feet 55 

The sweet desires within obey : 

And so they fioat upon their way, 

Until, still sweet, but loud and strong, 

Tlie stoim of sound is driven along, 

Sucked up and hurrying: as they fleet (>o 

Behind, its gathering billows meet 
And to the fatal mountain bear 
Like clouds amid the yielding sir. 

First Faun, Canst thou imagine where those spirits live* 
Which make such delicate music in the woods? 65 

We haunt within the least fiequented caves 
And closest coverts, and wo know these wilds, 

Yet never meet them, though we hear them oft : 

Where may they hide themselves? 

Second Faun, ^ ^ Tis hard to tell ; 

I have heard those more skilled in spirits say, 7c 

The bubbles, which the enchantment of the sun 
Sucks from the pale faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools. 

Are the pavilions where such dwell and float 

Under the green and jgolden atmosphere 75 

Which noontide kindles through the woven leaves ; 

And when these burst, and the thin fiery air, •* 

The which they breathed within those lucent domes, 

Ascends to flow like meteors through the night, 

They ride on them, and rein their headlong speed, 80 

And bow their burning crests, and glide in fire 
Under the waters of the earth again. 

First Faun, If such live thus, have others other lives, 
Undeik pink blossoms or withm the bells 
Of meadow flowers, or folded violets deep, 85 

Or on their dying odours, when they die, 

Or in the sunlight of the sphered dew ? 

50 destined] destinied 1820 . 86 on 1820 ; in B. 
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Second Faun, Ay, many more which we may well divine. 
But, should wo 'stay to speak, noontide would come, 

And thwart Silenus find his goats undrawn, 90 

And grudge to sing those wise and lovely songs 
Of Fate, and Chance, and God, and Chaos old, 

And Love, and the chained Titan's woful doom, 

And how he shall be loosed, and make the eaitli 
One brotherhood : delightful strains which cheer 95 

Our solitary twilights, and which charm 
To silence the unenvying nightingales. 

Scene III.— A Pinnacle op Rock among MouNiAiNs. 

Asia and Panthea. 

'A 

Panthea, Hither the sound has borne us— to the realm 
Of Deinogorgon, and the mighty portal, 

Like a vdcano’s m(3teor-breathing chasm. 

Whence the oracular vapour is hurled up 

Which lonely men drink wandering in tlieir youth, ^ 

And call truth, virtue, love, genius, or joy, 

Tliat maddening wine of life, whose dregs they dram 
To deep intoxication ; and uplift, 

Like Maenads who cry loud, Evoe ! Evoe ! 

The voice which is cipntagion to the world. 10 

Asia, Fit throne for such a Ppwer I Magmficent ! 

H(Tw glorious art thou, Earth I Anff if thou oe “ 

The shadow of some spirit lovelier still. 

Though evil stain its work, and it should be 

Like its creation, weak yet beautiful, 15 

I could fall down and worship that and thoe. 

Even now my heart adoreth : Wonderful ! 

Look, sister, ere the vapour dim thy brain : 

Beneath is a wide plain of billowy mist, 

As a lake, paving m the morning sky, 20 

With azure waves which burst in silver light, 

Some Indian vale. Behold it, rolling on 
Under the curdling winds, and islanding 
The peak whereon we stand, midway, around, 

Encinctured by the dark and blooming forests, 25 

Dim t^^light-lawns, and stream-illumed caves, 

And wind-enchanted shapes of wandering mist ; 

And far on high the keen sky-cleaving mountains 

From icy spires of sun-like radiance fling 

The dawn, as lifted Ocean's dazzling spray, 30 

Prom some Atlantic islet scattered up, 

jangles the wind with lamp-like water-drops. 

The vale is girdled with their walls, a howl • 

Of cataracts from their thaw-cloven*ravines, 

Satiates the listening wind, continuous, vast, 35 

Aw ful as silence. Hark I the rushing snow ! 

93 doom Sf id, 1639 doomg ISSO. 86 illumed B ; illumined 1820. 
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The sun-awakened avalanche ! whose mass, 

Thrice sifted by the storm, had gathered there 
Flake after flake, in heaven-defying minds 
As thought by thought is piled, tnl some groat truth 40 
Is loosened, and the nations echo round, 

Shaken to their roots, as do the mountains now. 

Panthea. Look how the gusty sea of mis^ is breaking 
In crimson foam, even at our feet ! it rises 
As Ocean at the enchantment of the moon 45 

Kt)und foodless men wrecked on some oozy isle. 

Asia, The fraginents of the cloud are scattered up ; 

The wind that lifts them disentwines my hair ; 

Its billows now sweep o'er mine eyes ; my brain 
Grows dizzy; see'st thou shapes within the mist? 50 

Panthea. A countenance with beckoning smiles : there burns 
An azure fire within its golden locks ! 

Another and another : haik ! they speak I 

Song of Spirits, 

To the deep, to the deep, 

Down, down I 55 

Through the shade of sleep, 

Through the cloudy strife 
Of Death and of Life ; 

Through the veil and the b^ar 
Of things which seem and aie • 60 

Even to the steps of the remotest throno, 

Down, down ! 

While the sound whiils around, 

Down, down I 

As the fawn draws the hound, 65 

As the lightning the vapour, 

As a weak moth the taper ; 

Death, despair; love, sorrow; 

Time both ; to-day, to-moriow ; 

As steel obeys the spirit of the stone, 70 

Down, down ! 

Through the gray, void abysm, 

Down, down! 

Where the air is no prism. 

And the moon and stars are not, 75 

And the cavern-crags wear not 
The radiance of Heaven, 

Nor the gloom to Earth given, 

Where there is One pervading, One alono, 

• Down, down ! 80. 

In the deptlf of the deep, 

Down, down! 

Like veiled lightning asleep, 

50 see'flfc thou E ; I gee thin 2820 ; I gee 1889, 
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Like the spark nursed in embers, 

The last look Love remembers, 85 

Like a diamond, which shines 
On the dark wealth of mines, 

A spell is treasured but tor thee alone. 

Down, down! 

We have bound thee, we guide thee ; 90 

Down, down! 

With the bright form beside thee ; 

Resist not the weakness, 

Such strength is in meekness 
That the Eternal, the Immortal, * (^5 

Must unloose through life’s portal 
The snake-like Doom coiled underneath his throne 
By that alone. 

Scene IV.— The Cave of Demooorgon. Asia and Panthea. 
Panthea. What veiled form sits on that ebon throne? 

Asia, The veil has fallen. 

Panthea, I see a mighty darkness 

Filling the seat of power, and rays of gloom 
Dart round, as light from the meridian sun. 

—Ungazed upon nnd shapeless ; neither limb, 5 

Nor form, nor outline ; yet we feel it is 
A living Spirit. 

Bemogorqon, Ask what thou wouldst know. 

Asia, What canst thou tell? 

Bemogornon. All things thou dar’st demand. 

Asm. Who made the living world ? 

Bemogorgon, God. 

Asia, Who made all 

That it contains? thought, passion, reason, will, 10 

Imagination ? • 

Bmogorqon, God : Almighty God. 

Asm, W ho made that sense which, when the winds ot Spring 
In rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one belov^jd heard in youth alone. 

Fills tl*^ faint eyes with falling tears which dim 15 

The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 

And leaves this peopled earth a solitude 
When it returns no more? 

Bmogorgon, Merciful God. 

Asia, And who made terror, madness, crime, remorse, 
Wliich from the links of the great chain of things, 

To every thought within the mind of man 
Sw^ and drag heavily, and each one ree’“ 

Under the load towards the pit of dbath ; 

Abandoned hope, and love that turns to hate ; 

And self-contempt, bitterer to drink than blood ; 25 

Pain, whose unheeded and familiar speech 
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Is howling, and keen shrieks, day after day ; 

And Hell, or the sharp fear of Hell? 

Demogorqon. He reigns. 

Ama, Utter his name : a world pining in pajn 
Asks but his name: curses shall drag him down. 30 

Dmogorgon* He reigns. 

Asia, I feel, I know i* : who ? 

Dmogorgon, He reigns. 

Asia, Who reigns? There was the Heaven and Eaitn at 
first, 

And Light and Love; then Saturn, from whose throne 

Time fey, an envious shadow: sucn the state 

Of the earth's primal spirits beneath his sway, 35 

As the calm joy of flowers and living leaves 

Before the wind or sun has withered them 

And semivital worms ; but he refused 

The birthright of their being, knowledge, power, 

The skiU which wields the elements, the thought 4° 

Which pierces this dim universe like light, 

Self-empire, and the majesty of love ; 

For thirst of whi<‘h they fainted. Then Prometheus 
Gave wisdom, which is strength, to Jupiter, 

And with this law alone, ‘Let man be tree,' 45 

Clothed him with the dominion of widjj Heaven. 

To know nor faith^ nor love, nor law ; to be 
Omnipotent but friendless is to reign ; • 

And Jove now reigned ; for on the race of man 
First famine, and then toil, and then disease. 50 

Strife, wounds, and ghastly death unseen before, 

Fell: and the unseasonable seasons drove 
With alternating shafts of frost and fire, 

Their sheltei less, pale tribes to mountain caves: 

And in their desert hearts fierce wants he sent, 55 

And mad disquietudes, and shadows idle 
Of unreal good, which levied mutual war, 

So ruining the lair wherein they raged. 

Prometheus saw, and waked the legioned hopes 

Which sleep within folded Elysian flowers, 60 

Nepenthe, Moly Amaranth, fadeless blooms. 

That they might hide with thin and rainbow wings * 

The shape of Death: and Love he sent to bind 
The disunited tendrils of that vine 

Which bears the wine of life, the human heart; 6 $ 

And he tamed fire which, like some beast of prey, 

Most terrible, but lovely, played beneath 
The frown of man ; and tortured to his will 
Iron and gold, the slaves and signs of power. 

And gems and poisons, aSid all subtlest forms 70 

Hidden beneath the mountains and the waves. 

He gave man speech, and speech created thought, 

Which is the measure of the universe ; 
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And Science struck the thrones of earth and heaven, 
Which shook, but fell not; and the harmonious mind 75 
Poured itself forth in all-prophetic song ; 

And music lifted up the listening spirit 
Uniil it walked, exempt from mortal care, 

Godlike, o’er the clear billows of sweet sound ; 

And human hwids first mimicked and then mocked, 80 
With moulded limbs more lovely than its own, 

The human form, till marble grew divine ; 

And mothers, gazing, drank the love men see 
Reflected in their race, behold, and perish. 

He told the hidden power of herbs and springs, ^ 85 

And Disease drank and slept. Death grow like sleep. 

He taught the implicated orbits woven 

Of the wide- wandering stars ; and how the sun 

Changes his lair, and by what secret spell 

The pale moon is transformed, when her broad eye 90 

Gazes not on the interlunar sea : 

He taught to rule, as life directs the limbs, 

The tempest-winged chariots of the Ocean, 

And the Celt knew the Indian. Cities then 
Were built, and through their snow-like columns flowed 
The warm winds, and the azure aether shone, 9^ 

And the blue sea^nd shadowy hills were seen. 

Such, the alleviations of his state. 

*Promelheus gave to man, for which he hangs 
Withering in destined pain: but who rains down 100 
Evil, the immedicable plague, which, while 
Man looks on his creation like a God 
And sees that it is glorious, drives him on, 

The wreck of his own will, the scorn of earth. 

The outcast, the abandoned, the alone? 105 

Not Jove: while yet his frown shook Heaven, ay, when 
His adversary from adamantine chains 
Cursed him, ne trembled like a slave. Declare 
Who is his master? Is he too a slave? 

Demoqorqm. All spirits are enslaved which serve things evil : 
Thou knowest if Jupiter be such or no. in 

Am. Whom calledst thou God? 

Dcmo^orgon. I spoke but as ye speak, 

For Jove is the supreme of living things. 

Asia. Who is the master of the slave? 

J)emogorgo 7 u If the abysm 

Could vomit forth its secrets. . . . But a voice 1 1 5 

Js wanting, the deep truth is imageless; 

For what wruld it avail to bid thee gaze 
On the revolving world ? What to bid speak • 

Chance, and Change? To these 
All things are subject but eternal Love. 130 

So much I asked before, and my heart gave 
loo rain# B, 1839 ; Feigns 1820, 
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The response thou hast riven ; and of such truths 
Each to itself must be the oracle. 

One more demand ; and do thou answer me 

As mine own soul would answer, did it know 125 

That which I ask. Prometheus shall arise ; 

Henceforth the sun of this rejoicing world : . 

When shall the destined hour arrive? • 

Bemogorqon. Behold I 

Asia. The rocks are cloven, and throu^di the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds 130 

Which trample the dim winds : in each there stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 

Some look behind, as fiends pursued them there, 

And yet I see no shapes but the keen stars : 

Others, with burning eyes, lean forth, and drink 135 

With eager lips the wind of their own speed, 

As if the thing they loved fled on before, 

And now, even now, they claswd it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet’s flashing hair : they all 
Sweep onward. 

Demogorgon, These are the immortal Hours, 140 

Of whom thou didst demand. One waits for thee. 

Asm. A spirit with a dreadful countenance 
Checks its daik cliariot by the craggy gulf. 

Unlike thy brethren, ghastly charioteei, 

Who art ihoii? Whither wouldst thou bear me? Speak f hs 
^ Spirit. 1 am the shadow of a destiny 
More dread than is my aspect: ere yon planet 
Has set, the darkness which ascends with me 
Shall wrap in lasting night heaven’s kingless throna 
Asia. What meanest thou? 

Panthea. That terrible shadow floats 

Up from its throne, as may the lurid smoke 151 

Of earthquako-rnined cities o’er the sea. 

Lo I it ascends the car ; the coursers fly 
Terrified ; watch its path among the stars 
Blackening the night I 

Asm. Thus I am answered: strange! 155 

Panthea. See, near the verge, another chariot stays^ 

An ivory shell inlaid with crimson fiie, 

Which comes and goes within its sculptured rim 

Of delicate strange tracery; the young spirit 

That guides it has the dove-like eyes of hope; 160 

How its soft smiles attract the soul! as light 

Lures winged insects through the lampless air. 

Spirit 

My coursers are fed with the lightning, 

They drink of the whirlwind’s stream, 

And when the red morning is brightening 1^5 

They bathe in the fresh sunbeam; 

They have strength for their swiftness I deem, 

Then ascend with -me, daughter of Ocean. 
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I desire : and their speed makes night kindle ; 

I fear: they outstrip the Typhoon; 170 

Ere the cloud, piled on Atlas can dwindle 
We encircle the earth and the moon : 

We shall rest trom long labours at noon : 

Then ascend with me, daughter of Ocean. 

Scene Y,—The Car pauses within a Cloud on the top of a snoicy 
Mountain, Asia, Panthea, and the Spirit op tue Hour. 

Spirit, 

On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire ; 

But the Ei-irth has just whispered a warning 
That tlieir flight must be swifter than lire : 

They shall drink the hot speed of desire ! 5 

Asia, Thou breathes t on their nostrils, but my broath 
Would give them swifter speed. 

Spirit, Alas! it could not. 

Panthea. Oh Spirit! pause, and tell whence is the light 
Which fills this cloud? the sun is yet unrisen. 

Spirit. ^ The sun will rise not until noon. Apollo 10 

Is held in heaven by ^wonder ; and the light 
Which fills this vapour, as the aeieal hue 
Of fountain-gazing roses filLs the water, 

Flows from thy mighty sister. 

Panthea. Yes, I feel— 

Asia, What is it with thee, sister? Thou art pale. 15 
Panthea. How thou art changed I I dare not look on thee ; 
I feel but. see thee not. I scarce endure 
The radiance of thy beauty. Some good change 
Is working in tlie elements, which suffer 
Thy presence thus unveiled. The Nereids tell 20 

That on the day when the clear hyaline 
Was cloven at Ihine uprise, and thou didst stand 
Within a voin^d shellj which floated on 
Over the calm floor of the crystal sea, 

Among* ihe JEgean isles, and by the shores 25 

Whicli bear thy name ; love, like the atmosphere 
Of the sun s fire filling the living woild, 

Burst from thee, and illumined earth and heaven 

And the deep ocean and the sunless caves 

And all that dwells within them ; till gi^ef cast 30 

Eclipse upon the soul from which it came ; 

Such art thou now ; nor is it I alone, 

Thy sister, thy companion, thine ow^ chosen one, • 

But the whole world which seeks thy sympaih}’. 

Hearest thou not sounds i' the air which speak the love 35 

Of all articulate beings? Feelest thou not 

The inanimate winds enamoured of thee ? List ! [Musio, 
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Am, Thy words are sweeter than aught else but his 
Whose echoes they are : yet all love is sweet, 

Given or returned. Common as light is love, 40 

And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 

Like the wide heaven, the all-sustaining air, 

It makes the reptile equal to the God : 

They who inspire it most are fortunate* 

As 1 am now ; but those who feel it most 45 

Are happier still, after long sufferings, 

As I shall soon necome. 

Pantlica, List I Spirits speak. 

* Yoke in ilie Air, singing. 

Life of Life ! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them ; 

And thy smiles before they dwindle 5° 

Make the cold air fire ; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Paints, entangled in their mazes. 

Child of Light I thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest wluch seems to hide them ; 55 

As the radiant lines of morning 
Through the clouds ere they divide them ; 

And this atmosphere divinest » * ^ 

Sliiouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. , 

Fair are others ; none beholds thee, 60 

But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour. 

And all feel, yet see thee never, 

As I feel now, lost for ever I 65 

Lamp of Earth I where’er thou movost 
Its dim shapes are clad mth brightness, 

And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 

Till they fail, as I am failing, , 70 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing I ' 

As?a. * 

My soul is an enchanted boat. 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 

And thine doth like an angel sit 75 

Beside a helm conducting it, 

Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 

• It seems to float ever, for ever, 

Upon that many-'ftdnding river. 

Between mountains, woods, abysses, 80 

A paradise of wildernesses ! 

54 limbs Bf ed, 1889 ; lips 1820 . 
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Till, like one in slumber bound, 

Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 

Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound : 

Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 85 

In music’s moat serene dominions ; 

Catching tha winds that fan that happy heaven. 

And we sail on, away, afar. 

Without a course, without a star, 

But, by the instinct of sweet music driven ; 90 

Till through EJysian garden islets 
By thee, most beautiml of pilots, , 

Where never mortal pinnace glided, 

The boat of my desire is guided : 

Realms where the air we breathe is love, 95 

Which in the winds and on the waves doth move, 
Harmonizing this earth with what w^e feel above. 

We have passed Age’s icy caves, 

And Manhood’s dark and tossing waves, 

And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray; 100 
Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 
Of shadow-peopled infancy, 

Through Death and Birth, to a diviner day ; 

A paradise of faulted bowers, 

Lit by downwaid-gazing flowers, 105 

And watery paths that wind between 
Wildernesses calm and green, 

Peopled bv shapes too blight to see, 

And rest, having beheld ; somewhat like thee ; 

Which walk upon the sea, and chant melodiously! no 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 


ACT III 

Scene I.— JTeatm Jupitek on Ms Throne] Thetis and the 
other Deities assemUed. 

Jt^lAfer. Ye congregated powders of heaven, who share 
The glory and the strength of him ye serve, 

Rejoice ! hencefortii I am omnipotent. 

All else had been subdued to me ; alone 
' The soul of man, like unextin guislied fire, 5 

Yet burns towards heaven with fierce reproach, and doubt, 
And lamentation, and reluctant prayer, 

Hurling up insurrection, which might make 
Our antique empire insecure, thoumi built 
On eldest faith, and hell’s coeval, fear; 10 

And though my curses through the pendulous air, 

96 winds and on B ; winds on 1820 , 5 like unextinguished ed. 
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Like snow on herbless peaks, fall flake by flake, 

And cling to it ; though under my wrath's night 
It climbs the crags of life, stop afler step, 

Which wound it, as ice wounds unsandailed feet, 15 
It yet remains supreme o’er misery. 

Aspiring, unrepressed, yet soon to fall : 

Even now have I begotten a strange wt)nder, 

That fatal child, the teiTor of the earth, 

^ Who waits but till the destined hour arrive, £o 

' Bearing from Demogorgon’s vacant throne 
The dreadful might of ever-living limbs 
Which clothed that awful spirit unboheld, 

To redescend, and trailiple out the spark. 

Pour forth heaven’s wine, Idaian Ganymede, *5 

And let it All the Dsedal cups like Are, 

And from the flowei -inwoven soil divine 
Ye all-triumphant harmonies arise, 

As dew from earth under the twilight stars : 

Drink! be the nectar circling through your veins 30 
The soul of joy, ye ever-living Gods, 

Till exultation burst m one wide voice 
Like music from Elysian winds. 

And thou 

Ascend beside me, veiled in the light 

Of the desire which makes thee one with me, 35 

Thetis, bright^ image of eternity! 

When thou didst cry, ‘Insufferable might! 

God ! Spare me ! I sustain not the quick flames, 

The penetrating presence ; all my being, 

Like him whom the Numidian seps did thaw 40 

Into a dew with poison, is dissolved, 

Sinking through its foundations ; ’ even then 
Two mighty spirits, mingling, made a thiid 
Mightier than either, which, unbodied now, 

Between us floats, folt, although unbeheld, 45 

Waiting the incarnation, whicn ascends, 

(Hear ye the thunder 01 the Aery wheels 
Griding the winds ?) from Demogorgon’s throne. 

Victory ! victory ! Feel’st thou not, 0 world, 

The earthquake of his chariot thundering up 5^ 

Olympus ? 

[The Car of the Hour amves, Demogorgon descends, 
and moves towards the Throne of 3 upiter. 

Awful shape, what art thou ? fcipeak ! 

Demogorgon, Eternity. Demand no direr name. 
Descend, and follow me down the abyss. 

Pam thy child, as thou wert Saturn’s child; 

Mightier than thee : knd we must dweU together 55 
Hencefoi’th in darkness. Lift thy lighthirigs not. 

Z 3 night B, nA iSW; might 2820, so destined B^ ed, 1SS9; 
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The tyranny of heaven none may retain, 

Or reassume,' or hold, succeeding thee ; 

Yet if thou wilt, as 'tis the destiny 

Of trodden worms to writhe till they are dead, Co 

Put forth thy might. 

Jupiter. Detested prodigy I 

Even thus beneath the deep Titanian prisons 
I trample thee I thou lingerest? 

Mercy ! mercy ! 

No pity, no release, no respite 1 Oh, 

That thou wouldst make mine enemy my judge, 65 

Even wheie he hangs, seared by my long revenge. 

On Caucasus I he would not doom me thus. 

Gentle, and just, and dreadless, is he not 

The monarch of the world ? What then art thou ? 

No reiuge I no appeal I 

Sink with me then, 70 

We two will sink on the wide waves of nun, 

Even as a vulture and a snake outspent 
Drop, twisted in inextricable fight, 

Into a shoreless sea. Let hell unlock 

Its mounded oceans of tempestuous fire, 75 

And whelm on them into the bottomless void 

This desolated wodd, and thee, and me, 

The conqueror and the conquered, and the wieck 
V)f that for which they combated. 

Ai ! Ai ! 

The elements obey me not. I sink 80 

Dizzily down, ever, for ever, down. 

And, like a cloud, mme enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory I Ai, Ai I 


Scene II.— T/iC Mouth of a grepi Eiver in the Island Atlantis. 
Ocean is discovered reclining* near the Shore] Apollo stands 
heside him. 

Ocean, He fell, thou sayest, beneath his conaueror’s fiown ? 

Apollo* Ay, when the strife was ended which made dim 
The orb J rule, and shook the solid stars. 

The terrors of his eye illumined heaven 

With sanguine light, through the thick ragged skii-ts 5 

Of the victorious darkness, as he fell : 

Like the last glare of day's red agony. 

Which, from a rent among the fiery clouds, 

Burns far along the tempest-wrinkled deep. 

Ocean. He sunk to the abyss? To the dark void? 10 

AwUo. An e^le so caught in some bursting cloud ^ 

On Caucasus, his thunder-baffled winlfs 
Entangled in the whirlwind, and his eyes 
Which gazed on the undazzling sun, now blinded 
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By the white lightning, while the ponderous hail 15 

Beats on his struggling form, whicn sinks at length 
Prone, and the aSreal ice clings over it. 

Ocean. Henceforth the fields of heaven-reflecting sea 
Which are my realm, will heave, unstained with olood, 
Beneath the uplifting ^vinds, like plains of corn 20 

Swayed by the summer air ; my streams will flow 
Bound many-peopled continents, and round 
Fortunate isles ; and from their glassy thrones 
Blue Proteus and his humid nymphs shall mark 
The shadow of fair ships, as mortals see 25 

The floating bark of the light-laden moon 
With that white star, its sightless pilot’s crest. 

Borne down the rapid sunset’s ebbing sea ; 

Tracking their path no more by blood and groans, 

And desolation, and the mingled voice 30 

Of slavery and command ; but by the light 
Of wave-reflected flowers, and floating odours. 

And music soft, and mild, free, gentle voices, 

And sweetest music, such as spirits love. 

Apollo, And I shall gaze not on the deeds which make 35 
My mind obscure with sorrow, as eclipse 
Darkens the sphere 1 guide ; but list, I hear 
The small, clear, silver lute of the young Spirit 
That sits i’ the morning star, ^ 

Ocean. Thou must away: 

Thy steeds will pause at even, till when farewell: 40 

The loud deep calls me home even now to feed it 
With azure calm out of the emerald urns 
Which stand for ever full beside my throne. 

Behold the Nereids under the green sea. 

Their wavering limbs borne on the wind-like stream, 45 
Their white arms lifted o’er their streaming hair 
With garlands pied and starry sea-flower crowns. 

Hastening to grace their mighty sister’s joy, 

[A sound of waves is heard. 
It is the unpastured sea hungering for calm. 

Peace, monster; I come now. Farewell. 

Apollo. Farewell., 

Scene 111 .— Caucasus. Prometheus, Hercules, Ione, the Earth, 
Spirits, Asia, and Panthea, borne in the Car with the Spirit 
OP THE Hour. Heucvles unbinds Prometheus, tvho descends. 

Hercules. Most glorious among Spirits, thus doth strength 
To wisdom, courage, and long-suffenng love, 

An(f thee, who art the Jorm they animate, 

Minister like a slave. 

Promthms. ^ Thy gentle words 

23 many-peopled B ; many peopled 1820. 26 light-laden B ; 
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Are sweeter even than freedom long desired 5 

And long delS-yed. 

Asia, thou light of life, 

Shadow of beauty unbeheld : ana ye, 

Fair sister nymphs, who made long years of pain 
Sweet to reihembor, through your love and care : 
Henceforth we Vill not part. There is a cave, lo 

All overgrown with trailing odorous plants. 

Which curtain out the day with leaves and flowers, 

And paved with veined emerald, and a fountain 
Leaps in the midst with an awakening sound. 

From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen tears * 15 

Like snow, or silver^ or long diamond spires, 

Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light : 

And there is heard the ever-moving air, 

Whispering without fiom tree to tree, and birds, 

And bees ; and all around are mossy seats, 20 

And the rough walls are clothed with long soft gmss ; 

A simple dwelling, which shall be our own ; 
j Where wo will sit and talk of time and change, 

* As the world ebbs and flows, oui selves unchanged. 

What can hide man from mutability? 25 

And if ye sigh, then I will smile ; and thou, 
lone, shalt chant fuagments of sea-music, 

? ntil I weep, when ye shall smile away 
he tears she brought, which yet were sweet to shed. 

We will entangle buds and flowers and beams 30 

Which twinkle on the fountain’s brim, and make 
Strange combinations out of common things. 

Like human babes in their brief innocence ; 

And we will search, with looks and words of love, 

For hidden thoughts, each lovelier than the last, 35 

Our unexhausted spirits ; and like lutes 
Touched by the skill of the* enamoured wind, 

Weave harmonies divine, yet ever new, 

From difference sweet where discord cannot be ; 

And hither come, sped on the charmed winds, 40 

Which meet from all the points of heaven, as bees 
From, every flower a^real Enna feeds, 

At their known island-homes in Himera, 

The echoes of the human world, which tell 
I Of the low voice of love, almost unheard, 45 

1 And dove-eyed pity's murmured pain, and music, 

Itself the echo of the heart, and all 

That tempers or improves man’s life, now free ; 

And lovely jjpparitions,-~dim at first, 

Then radiant, as the mind, arising^ bright • 50 

From the embrace of beauty (whSice the forms 
Of which these are the phantoms) casts on them 
T|ie gathered rays which are reality— 
jSlmir visit us, tne progeny immortal 
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Of Painting, Sculpture, and rapt Poesv, 55 

And arts, tnough unimagined, yet to oe.* 

The wandeiing voices and the shadows these 

Of all that man becomes, the mediators 

Of that best worship love, by him and us 

Given and returned; swift shapes and sounds, which glow 

More fair and soft as man grows wise'^and hind, 6 i 

And, veil by veil, evil and error fall : 

Such virtue has the cave and place ai‘ound. 

[Turning to the Spirit of the Hour. 
For thee, fair Spirit, one toil remains. lone. 

Give her that curved shell, which Proteus old 65 

Made Asia’s nuptial boon, breathing within it 
A voice to be accomplished, and which thou 
Didst hide in grass under the hollow rock. 

lone. Thou most desired Hour, more loved and lovelv 
Than all thy sisters, this is the mystic shell ; 70 

See^ the pale azure fading into silver 
Lining it with a soft yef glowing light : 

Looks it not like lulled music sleeping there? 

Spirit. It seems in truth the fairest shell of Ocean : 

Its sound must be at once both sweet and strange. 75 
^ Prometheus. Go, borne over the cities of mankind 
On whirlwind-footed coursers: onc^ again 
Outspeed the sun around the orbfed world ; 

And as thy chariot cleaves the kindling air, * 

Thou bi-eathe into the many-folded shell, 80 

Loosening its mighty music ; it shall be 
As thunder mingled with clear echoes ; then 
Return ; and thou shalt dwell beside our cave. 

And thou, 0 , Mother Earth I— 

The Earth. I hear, I feel ; 

Thy lips are on me, ^d their touch runs down 85 

Even to the adamantine central gloom 
Along these marble nerves ; Tis life, 'tis joy, 

And through my withered, old, and icy frame 
The warmth of an immortal youth shoots down 
Circling. Henceforth the many children fair 90 

Folded in my sustaining arms ; all plants, 

And creeping forms, and insects rainbow-winged^ 

And birds, and beasts, and hsh, and human shapes, 

Which drew disease and pain from my wan bosom, 

Draining the poison of despair, shall take 95 

And interchange sweet nutriment ; to me 

Shall they become like sister-antelopes 

By one fair dam. snow-white and swift as wind. 

Nursed among lilies near a brimming stream. 

The dew-mists of mV sunless sleep shall float 100 

Under the stars like balm : night-folded flowers 
Shall suck unwithering hues in their repose : 

85 their B ; thy 1820. 102 un withering ed. 1839 ; unwitting 1820. 
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And men and beasts in happy dreams shall gather 
Strength for the coming day, and all its joy : 

And death shall be the last embrace of her 105 

Who takes the life she gave, even as a mother 
Folding her child, says, ‘Leave me not again/ 

Asia. Oh, mother ! wherefore speak the name of death ? 
Cease they to 1 ft ve, and move, and breathe, and speak. 
Who die? 

The Earili. It would avail not to reply: no 

Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known 
But to the uncommunicating dead. 

Death is the veil which those who live call life: * 

They sleep, and it is lifted : and meanwhile 

In mild variety the seasons mild >15 

With rainhow-skirted showers, and odorous winds. 

And long blue meteors cleansing the dull night, 

And the life-kindling shafts of the keen sun’s 
All-piercing bow, and the dew-mingled rain 
Of the calm moonbeams, a soft influence mild, 120 

Shall clothe the forests and the fields, ay, even 
The crag-built deseits of the banen deep. 

With ever-living leaves, and fruits, and flowers. 

And thou ! There is a cavern wliere my spirit 
Was panted forth is anguish whilst thy pain 125 

Made my heart mad, and those who did mh.de it 
Bbcame mad too, and built a temple there, 

And spoke, and were oracular, and lured 
The ening nations round to mutual war. 

And faithless faith, such as Jove kept with thee; 130 
Which breath now rises, as amongst tall weeds 
A violet’s exhalation, and it fills 
With a serener light and crimson air 
Intense, yet soft, the rocks and woods around ; 

It feeds the quick growth oh the serpent vine, 135 

And the dark linkiid ivy tangling wild, 

And budding, blown, or odour-faded blooms 
Which star the winds with points of coloured light, 

As they rain through them, and bright golden globes 
Of fmit, suspended in their own green heaven, 140 

And through their veined leaves and amber stems 
The flowers wliose purple and translucid bowls 
Stand ever mantling with a^real dew, 

The drink of spinta : and it circles round, 

Like the soft waving wings of noonday dreams, 145 
Inspiring calm and nappy thoughts, like mine, 

Now thou art thus restored. This cave is thine. 

Arise I Appear ! 

[A Spirit rises in tlieUkeness of a winged chid. 

This is my torch-bearer ; 

Who let liis lanm out in old time with gazing 

On eyes from which he kindled it anew 150 
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With love, which is as fire, sweet daughter mine, 

For such is that within thine own. Run. wayward. 

And guide this company beyond the peak 
Of Bacchic Nysa, Maenad-haunted mountain, 

And beyond Indus and its tribute rivers, 155 

Trampling the torrent streams and glassy lakes 
With feet unwet, unwearied, undelay mg, 

And up the green ravine, across the vale. 

Beside the windless and crystalline pool, 

Where ever lies, on unerasing waves, 160 

The image of a temple, built above, 

Distinct with column, arch, and architi*ave, 

And palm-like capital; and over-wrought, 

And populous with most living imagery, 

Praxitelean shapes, whose marble smiles 165 

Fill the hushed air with everlasting love. 

It is deserted now, but once it bore 

Thy name, Prometheus; there the emulous youths 

Bore to thy honour through the divine gloom 

The lamp which was thine emblem ; even as those 1 70 

Who bear the un transmitted torch of hope 

Into the grave, across the night of life, 

As thou hast borne it most triumphantly 
To this far goal of Time. Depart, , farewell. 

Beside that temple is the destined cave, 175 

Scene IV. —A Forest In the Background a Cave, Prometheus, 
Asia, Panthea, Ione, and the Spirit of the Earth. 

lone. Sister, it is not earthly : how it glides 
Under the leaves! how on its "head there burns 
A light, like a green star, whose emerald beams 
Are twined with its fair hair! how, as it moves, 

The splendour drops in fli^es upon the grass ! 5 

Knowest thou it? 

Fanthea, It is the delicate spirit 

That guides the earth through heaven. From afar 
The populous constellations call that light 
The loveliest of the planets ; and sometimes 
It floats along the spray of the salt sea, ’ 10 

Or makes its chariot of a foggy cloud, 

Or walks through fields or cities while men sleep, 

Or o'er the mountain tops, or down the rivers, 

Or through the green waste wilderness, as now, 
Wondering at all it sees. Before Jove reigned 15 

It loved our sister Asia, and it came 
Each leisure hour to drink the liquid light 
Out of her eyes, for which it said it thirsted 
As one bit by a dipsas, and with her 
It made its childish confidence, and told her 
164 with most B ; most with 1820, 
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All it had known or seen, for it saw much, 

Yet idly reasoned what it saw ; and called her— 

For whence it sprung it knew not, nor do I— 

Mother, dear mother. 

T 7 ie Spirit of ilie Earth {nmning to Asia), Mother, dearest 
mother ; 

May I then talk with thee as I was wont? 25 

May I then hide my eyes in thy soft arms, 

After thy looks have made them tired of joy? 

May I then play beside thee the long noons, 

When work is none m the bright silent air? 

Asm. I love thee, gentlest being, and henceforth , 30 

Can cherish thee unenvied : speak, I pray : 

Thy simple talk once solaced, now delights. 

Spirit of the Earth, Mother, I am ^own wiser, though a child 
Cannot be wise like thee, within this dav; 

And happier too; happier and wiser both. 35 

Thou know<j|rthat toads, and snakes, and loathly wo^ms, 

And venomous and malicious beasts, and boughs 
That bore ill berries in the woods, were ever 
An hindrance to my walks o’er the green world: 

And that, among the haunts of humankind, 40 

Hard-featured men, or with proud, angry looks, 

Or cold, staid gait, or false and hollow smiles, 

Or the dull sneer of self-loved ignoiance. 

Or other such foul masks, with which ill thoughts 

Hide that fair being whom we spirits call man ; 45 

And women too, ugliest of all things evil, 

(Though fair, even in a world where thou art fair. 

When good and kind, free and sincere like thee), 

When false or frowning made me sick at heart 

To pass them, though they slept, and I unseen, 50 

Well, my path lately lay through a great city 

Into the woody hills surrounding it: 

A sentinel was sleeping at the gate : 

When there was heard a sound, so loud, it shook 

The towers amid the moonlight, yet more sweet 55 

Than any voice but thine, sweetest of all ; 

A long, long sound, as it would never end : 

And all the inhabitants leaped suddenly 
Out of their rest, and gatJiered in the streets, 

Looking in wonder up to Heaven, while yet 60 

The music pealed along. I hid myself 
Within a fountain in the public square, 

Whei’e I lay like the reflex of the moon 

Seen in a wave under green leaves ; and soon 

Those ugly human shapes and visages • 65 

Of which I spoke as having wroughif me pain^ 

Passed floating through the air, and fading still 
Into the winds that scattered them; and those 
From whom they passed seemed mild and lovely forms 
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After some foul disguise had fallen, and all 70 

Were somewhat changed, and after brief surprise 
And greetings of delighted wonder, all 
Went to thoir sleep again: and when the dawn 
f Came, wouldst thou think that toads, and snakes, and efts, 

( Could e’er be beautiful? yet so they were, ' 75 

And that with little change of shape or hue : 

All things had put their evil natuie off : 

I cannot tell my loy, when o’er a lake 
Upon a drooping bough with nightshade twined, 

I saw two azure halcyons clinging do^vnward 60 

And thinning one bright bunch of amber berries, 

With quick long beaks, and in the deep there lay 
Those lovely forms imaged as in a sky ; 

So, with my thoughts full of these happy changes, 

We meet again, the happiest change of all. 85 

Asia, And never will we part, till thy chaste sister 
Who gijides the frozen and inconstant moon ^ ^ 

Will look on thy more warm and equal light 
Till her heart thaw like flakes of April snow 
And love thee. 

Smnt of the Earth, What ; as Asia loves Prometheus ? 90 

Asia, Peace, wanton, thou art yet not old enough. 

Think ye by gazing on each other’s eyes 
To multiply your lovely selves, and nU 
With sphetea fires the interlunar air ? ' 

Spirit of the Earth, Nav, m other, while my sister trims her lamp 
’Tis hard I should go darkling. 

Asia, Listen ; look ! 96 

[The Spirit or the Hour enters, 
Prometheus, We feel what thou hast heard and seen: yet 
speak. 

Spirit of the Hour, Soon as the sound had ceased whose thunder 
filled 

The abysses of the sky and the wide earth, 

There was a change : the impalpable thin air 100 

And the albcir cling sunlight were transformed, 

As if the sense of love dissolved in them 
Had folded itself round the sphered world. 

My vision then grew clear, and I could see ^ 

Into the mysteries of the universe: 105 

Dizzy as with delight I floated down, 

Winnowing the li^tsome air with languid plumes, 

My coursers sought their birthplace in the sun, 

Where they henceforih will live exempt from toil. 

Pasturing flowers of vegetable fire; no 

Andnvhere my moonlike car will stand within 
A temple, gazed upon bt Phidian forms 
Of thee, and Asia, and the Earth, and me, 

And you fair nymphs looking the love we feel,— 

In memory of tne tidings it has borne,— ns 
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Beneath a dome fretted with graven flowers, 

Poised on twelve columns of resplendent stone, 

And open to the bright and liquid sky. 

Yoked to it by an amphisbaemc snake 

The likeness of those winged steeds will mock 120 

The flight from which they find repose. Alas, 

Whither has wandered now my partial tongue 
When all remains untold which ye would hear? 

As I have said, I floated to the earth: 

It was, as it is still, the pain of bliss 125 

To move, to breathe, to be; I wandering went 
Among the haunts and dwellings of mankind, ^ 

And first was disappointed not to see 
Such mighty change as I had felt within 
Expressed in outward things; but soon I looked, 130 
And behold, thrones were kingless, and men walked 
j One with the other even as spirits do, 

* None fawned, none trampled ; hate, disdain, or fear, 
Self-love or self-contempt, on human brows 
No more inscribed, as o’er the gate of hell, 135 

‘All hope abandon ye who enter here;’ 

None frowned, none trembled, none wdth eager fear 
Gazed on another’s eye of cold command. 

Until the subject of a tyrant’s will 

Became, worse fatS, the abject of his own, 140 

Which spurred him, like an outspent horse, to death. 

None wrought his lips in truth-entangling lines 
Which smiled the lie his tongue disdained to speak ; 

None, with firm sneer, trod out in his own heart 

The sparks of love and hope till there remained 145 

Those bitter ashes, a soul self-consumed, 

And the wretch crept a vampire among men. 

Infecting all with his own hideous ill ; 

None talked that common, ^false, cold, hollow talk 
Which makes the heart deny the yes it breathes, 150 
Yet question that unmeant hypocrisy 
MWith such a self-mistrust as has no name. 

I And women, too, frank^ beautiful, and kind 
As the free heaven which rains fresh light and dew 
On the wide earth, past; gentle radiant forms, 155 

From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure ; 

Speaking the wisdom once they could not think. 

Looking emotions once they feared to feel. 

And changed to all which once they dared not be, 

Yet being now, made earth like heaven; nor pride, 160 
Nor jealousy, nor envy, nor ill shame. 

The bitterest of those drops of treasured gall. 

Spoilt the sweet taste of the nep^snthe, love. 

Thrones, altars, judgement-seats, and prisons ; wherein, 
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And beside which, by wretched men were borne 165 
Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and tomes 
Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance, 

Were like those monstrous and barbaric shapes, 

The ghosts of a no-more-remembered fame, 

Which, from their unworn obelisks, look forth 170 

In triumph o’er the palaces and tombs* 

Of those who were their conquerors : mouldering round. 
These imaged to the pride of kings and priests 
A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 
As is the world it wasted, and are now 175 

Butman astonishment ; even so the tools 
And emblems of its last captivity, 

Amid the dwellings of the peopled earth. 

Stand, not overthrown, but unregarded now. 

And those foul shapes, abhorred by god and man,— 180 
Which, under many a name and many a form 
Strange, savage, ghastly, dark and execrable. 

Wore Jupiter, the tyrant of the world; 

And which the nations, panic-stricken, served 
With blood, and heaits broken by long hope, and love 
Dragged to his altars soiled and garlandless, 186 

And slain amid men’s unreclaiming tears, 

Flattering the thing they feared, '"v^ich fear was hate,-— 
Frown, mouldering fast, o’er their abandoned shrines : , 

The painted veil, by those who were, called life, ij/o 
Which mimicked, as with colours idly spread, 

All men believed or hoped, is torn aside ; 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man remains 
Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 195 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself ; just, gentle, wise : but man 

Passionless? no, yet free from guDt or pain. 

Which were, for his will made or suffered them, 

Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like slaves, 200 
From chance, and death, and mutability, 

The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended heaven, , 

Pinnacled dim in the intense inane. 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 

J73 These B ; Those 1820, 187 amid B ; among 1820. 19a or B] 
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ACT IV 

Scene.— A Part of the Forest near the Cave of Prometheus. 
Panthea and Ione are sleeping : they aivaken gradmlly during 
the first Song. 

* Voice of unseen Spirits. 

The pale stars are gone ! 

For the sun, their swift shepherd, 

To their folds them comj)elling, 

In the depths of the dawn, 

Hastes, in meteor-eclipsing array, and they fle 5 5 

Beyond his blue dwelling, 

As fawns flee the leopard. 

But where are ye? 

A Train of dark Forms and Shadows passes hy confusedly, 
singing. 

Here, oh, here : 

We bear the bier lo 

Of the Father of many a cancelled year ! 

Spectres we 

Of the dead Hours be. 

We bear Time* to his tomb in eternity. 

Strew, oh, strew 15 

Hair, not yew ! 

Wet the dusty pall with tears, not dew! 

Be the faded flowers 
Of Death’s bare bowers 

Spread on the corpse of the King of Hours! 20 

Haste, oh, haste! 

As shades are chased, 

Trembling, by day, from heaven’s blue waste. 

We melt away. 

Like dissolving spray, 25 

From the children of a diviner dav, 

With the lullaby 
Of mnd^s that die 

On the bosom of their own harmony ! 

lone. 

What dark forms were they? 30 

Panthea. 

The past Hours weak anti gray, 

With the spoil which their toil 
Baked together 

From the conquest but One could foil 
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lone. 

Have they passed ? 

Fanthea, 

They have passed ; 35 

They outspeeded the blast, 

While ’tis said, they are fled : • 

lone. 

Whither, oh, whither? 

Fanthca, 

To the dark, to the past, to the dead. 

Voice of unseen S])irits, 

Bright clouds float in heaven, 40 

Dew-stars gleam on earth, 

Waves assemble on ocean, 

They are gathered and driven 
By the storm of delight, by the panic of glee I 
They shake with emotion, <5 

They dance in their mirth. 

JBut where are ye ? 

The pine boughs are singing 
Old songs witli new gladness,* • 

The billows and fountains ^ 50 

Fresh music are flinging, 

Like the notes of a spirit from land and from sea ; 

The storms mock the mountains 
With the thunder of gladness. 

But where are ye? 55 

lone. What charioteers are these*? 

Fanthea, WJiere are theii chariots? 

Semichor^s of Hours, 

The voice of the Spirits of Air and of Earth 
Have drawn back the figured curtain of sleep 
Which covered our being and darkened our birth 
In the deep. 

A Voice. 

In the deep? 

Semichorus II, 

Oh, below the deep. 60 

Semichorus I. 

An hundred ages we had been kept 
^ Cradled in visions of hate and care, 

And each one who .waked as his brother slept, 

Found the truth— 

Semichorus 11 . 

Worse than his visions were! 
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Semkhorus L 

We have hoard the lute of Hope in sleep ; 65 

We have known the voice of Love in dreams ; 

We have felt the wand of Power, and leap— 

Semichorus IL 

As the billo\^s leap in the morning beams ! 

Giorus. 

Weave the dance on, the floor of the breeze, 

Pierce with song heaven’s silent light, 70 

Enchant the day that too swiftly flees, ^ , 

To check its flight ere the cave of Night. 

Once the hungry Hours were hounds^ 

Which chased the day like a bleeding deer, 

And it limped and stumbled with many wounds 75 

Through the nightly dells of the desert year. 

But now, oh weave the mystic measure 
Of music, and dance, ana shapes of light. 

Let the Hours, and the spirits of might and pleasure, 

Like the clouds and sunbejims, unite. 

A Voice. 

• Unite ! 80 

, Panilica. See, where the Spirits of the human mind 
Wrapped in sweet sounds, as in bright veils, approach. 

Chorus of Spirits. 

We join the throng 
Of the dance and the song, 

Ey the whirlwind of gladness home along; 85 

As the flying-fish leap 
From the Indian deep, 

And mix with the seaJbirds, half asleep. 

Chorus of Hours. 

Whence come ye, so wild and so fleet, 

For sandals of lightning are on your feet, 90 

And your wings are soft and swift as tliought, 

AniT 3' our eyes are as love which is veiled not ? 

Chorus of Spirits. 

We come from the mind 
Of human kind 

Which was late so dusk, and obscene, and blind, 95 
Now 'tis an ocean 

Of clear emotion, , 

A heaven of serene and mighty tmotion 

From that deep abyss 

Of wonder and bliss, i§o 

Wliose caverns are crystal palaces; 
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From those skiey towers 
Where Thought's crowned powers 
Sit watching your dance, ye happy Hours I 

From the dim recesses 105 

Of woven caresses, 

Where lovers catch ye by your loose ijresses ; 

From the azure isles. 

Where sweet Wisdom smiles, 

Delaying your ships with her siren wiles, no 

From the temples high 

• Of Man’s ear and eye, 

Roofed over Sculpture and Poesy; 

From the murmurings 

Of the unsealed sprint 115 

Where Science bedews ner Daodal wings. 

Years after years, 

• Through blood, and tears, 

And a thick hell of hatreds, and hopes, and fears ; 

We waded and flow, 120 

And the islets were few 

Where the bud-blighted flowers of happiness grew. 

Our feet now, every palm, 

Are sandalled with calm, ' • 

And the dew of our wings is a rain of balm ; •135 

And, beyond our eyes, 

The human love lies 
Which makes all it gazes on Paradise. 

Chorus of Spirits and Hours, 

Tlien weave the web of the mystic measure : 

Fiom the depths of the sky and the ends of the earth. 
Come, swift Spirits of might and of pleasuie, 13* 

Fill the dance and the music of miith. 

As the waves of a thousand streams rush by 
To an ocean of splendour and harmony! 

Chorus of Spirits. 

Our spoil is won, 135 

Our task is done, • 

We are free to dive, or soar, or run ; 

Beyond and around. 

Or wnthin the bound 

Which clips the world with darkness round. 140 


We’ll pass the eyes 
Of the starry skies 
Ihto the hoar deep to colonize : 

Death, Chaos, knd Night 
From the sound of our night, 

Shall flee, like mist from a tempest’s might. 

1 16 her B ; his 1 S 80 . 
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And Earth, Air, and Light, 

And thd Spirit of Might, 

Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight ; 

And Love, Thought, and Breath, 150 

The powers that quell Death, 

Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 

% 

And our singing shall build 
In the void’s loose field 

A world for the Spirit of Wisdom to wield; 155 

We will take our plan 

From the new world of man, , 

And our work shall be called the Promethean. 

Chorus of Hours. 

Break thd dance, and scatter the song; 

Let some depart, and some remain. 160 

Semichorus L 

We, beyond heaven, are driven along: 

Semichorus IL 

Us the enchantments of earth retain : 

Semichorus L 

Ceaseless, and rapid, and fierce, and free, 

With the Spirits which build a new earth and sea, 

And a heaven where yet heaven could never be. 165 

Semichorus IL 

Solemn, and slow, and serene, and bright, 

Leading the Day and outspeeaing the l^ight. 

With tne powers of a world of perfect light. 

Semichorus L 

We whirl, singing loud, round the gathering sphere, 

Till the tiees, and the beasts, and tne clouds appear 170 
From its chaos made calm by love, not fear. 

Semichorus IL 

We encircle the ocean and mountains of earth, 

And the happy forms of its death and birth 
Change to the music of our sweet mirth. 

Chorus of Hours and Spirits, 

Break the dance, and scatter the song, 175 

Let some depaii, and some remain, 

Wherever we fly we lead along 

In leashes, like starbeams, soft yet strong, , 

The clouds that are heavy with* love’s sweet rain. 

Panihea, Ha! they are gone! 

Yet feel you no delight 180 

From the past sweetness? 
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Panihea. As the bare green hill 

When some soft cloud vanishes into rain, 

Laughs with a thousand drops of sunny water 
To tlie unpavilioned sky I 
lone. Even whilst we speak 

New notes arise. What is that awful sound? 185 

Panthea. 'Tis the deep music of the rolliii|^ woild 
‘Kindling within the strings of the waved air 
iEolian modulations. 

lone. Listen too, 

How every pause is filled with under-notes, 

Clear, silver, icy, keen, awakening tones, 190 

Which pierce the sense, an<^live within the soul. 

As the sharp stars pierce winter’s crystal air 
And gaze upon themselves within the sea. 

Panihea, But see where through two openings in the forest 
Which hanging branches overcanopy, 195 

And whei*e two iiinnels of a rivulet, 

Between the close moss violet-inwoven, 

Have made their path of melody, like sisters 
Who part with sighs that they may meet in smiles, 

Turning their dear disunion to an isle 200 

Of lovely grief, a wood of sweet sad thoughts ; 

Two visions of strange radiance float upon 
The ocean-like enchantment of strong sound. 

Which flows intenser, keener, deeper yet * 

Under the ground and through the windless air, . 205 

lone, I see a chariot like that thinnest boat, 

In which the Mother of the Months is borne 
By ebbing light into her western cave, 

When 'she upsprings from interlunar dreams ; 

O’er which is curved an orblike canopy aio 

Of gentle darkness, and the hills andf woods. 

Distinctly seen through that d^k aery veil. 

Regard like shapes in an enchanter’s glass ; 

Its wheels are solid clouds, azure and gold, 

Such as the genii of the thunderstorm 215 

Pile on the floor of the illumined sea 

When the sun rushes under it ; they roll . 

And move and grow as with an inward wind ; 

Within it sits a winged infant, white 

Its countenance, like the whi^ess of bright snow, 220 

Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost) 

Its limbs gleam white, through the wind-flowing folds 
Of its white robe, woof of ethereal pearl. 

Its hair is white, the brightness of white light 
Scattered in strings; yet its two eyes are heavens 225 

Of liqujd jigrkness, which the Deity 
Within seems pouring, as a storm is poured 
^08 light J3 ; night 18B0, 212 aery B ; airy 2S30. 
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From jagg&d clouds, out of their arrowy lashes, 
Tempering the cold and radiant air around, 

With fire that is not brightness ; in its hand 230 

It sways a quivering moonbeam, from whose point 
A guiding power directs the chariot’s prow 
Over its wheeled clouds, which as they roll 
Over the grains, and flowers, and waves, wake sounds, 
Sweet as a singing rain of silver dew. 255 

FantJiea. And from tlie other opening in the wood 
Rushes, with loud and whirlwind harmony, 

A sphere, which is as many thousand spheres, 

I Solid as crystal, yet through all its mass , 

Flow, as through empty space, music and light : 240 

Ten thousand orbs involving and involved. 

Purple and azure, white, and green, and golden. 

Sphere within sphere ; and every space between 
Peopled with unimaginable shapes, 

Such as ghosts dieam dwell in the lampless deep, 245 
Yet each inter-transpicuous, and they whirl 
Over each other with a thousand motions, 

Upon a thousand sightless axles spinning, 

And with the force of self-destroying swutness, 

Intensely, slowly solemnly roll on, 2 50 

Kindling with nvingled sounds, and many tones, 
Intelligible words and music wild. 

With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 
Grinds the bright brook into “an azure mist 
Of elemental subtlety, like light; 255 

And the wild odour of the forest flowers. 

The music of the living grass and air. 

The emerald light of leafentangled beams 
Round its intense yet self-conflicting speed, 

Seem kneaded into one aereal mass 260 

Which drowns the sense.. Within the orb itself. 

Pillowed upon its alabaster arms. 

Like to a child o’erwearied with sweet toil, 

On its own folded wingSj and wavy hair, 

The Spirit of the Earth is laid asleep, 265 

Aj\^ you can see its little lips are moving, 

Amid the changing light of their own smiles, 

Like one who talks of what he loves in dream, 
lone. 'Tis only mocking the orb’s harmony. 

Fmthea, And from a star upon its forehead, shoot, 270 
Like swords of azure fire, or golden spears 
With tyrant-quelling myidle overtwined, 

Embleming heaven and earth united now, 

Vast beams like spokes of some invisible wheel 
Which whirl as the orb whirls,* swifter than thought, 275 
Filling the abyss with sun-like lightenings, 

# 4 a white and green B ; while, green 1820, 374 spokes B, td, 1839, 
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And perpendicular now, and now transverse, 

Pierce the dark soil, and as they pierce and pass, 

Make bare tlie secrets of the eartlvs deep heart ; 

Infinite mines of adamant and gold, 2 So 

Valueless stones, and unimagined gems, 

And caverns on crystalline columns poised 
With v^etable silver overspread ; ^ 

Wells or un fathomed fire, and water springs 

Whence the great sea, even as a child is fed, 285 

Whose vapours clothe earth's monarch mountain-tops 

With kingly, ermine snow. The beams flash on 

And jnake appear the melancholy ruins 

Of cancelled cycles ; anchors, beaks of ships ; 

Planks turned to marble; quivers, helms, and spears, 290 
And gorgon-headed targes, and the wheels 
Of scythed chariots, and the emblazonry 
Of trophies, standards, and armorial beasts, 

Kouqa which death laughed, sepulchred emblems 
Of dead destruction, ruin within ruin! 295 

The wrecks beside of many a city vast. 

Whose population which the earth grew over 
Was mortal, but not human; see, they lie, 

Their monstrous works, and uncouth skeletons. 

Their statues, homes and fanes ; prp^igious shapes 500 
Huddled in ^ay annihihation, split,’ 

Jammed in the hard, black deep; and over these, * 
The anatomies of unknown winged things, 

And fishes which were isles of living scale. 

And serpents, bony chains, twisted around 305 

The iron crags, or within heaps of dust 

To which the tortuous strength of their last pangs 

Had crushed the iron crags ; and over these 

The jaggfed alligator, and the might 

Of eartli-convulsing behemoth, which once 310 

Were monarch beasts, and on the slimy shores, 

And weed-overgrown continents of earth. 

Increased and multiplied like summer worms 
On an abandoned corpse, till the blue globe 
Wrapped deluge round it like a cloak, and th^ 315 
Yelled, gasped, and were abolished ; or some Uod* 

Whose throne was in a comet, passed, and cried, 

‘Be not!' And like my words rhey were no more. 

The Earth. 

The joy, the triumph, the delight^ the madness ! 

The boundless, overflowing, bursting gladness, 320 
The vaporous exultation not to be confined ! 

Ha I na 1 the animation of deh’ght 

Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light, 

And bears me as a cloud is borne by its own wind. 
a8o rninei B ; mine 1820. a6a poised S ; poized ed. X889 ; poured 1820. 
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The Moon. 

Brother mine, calm wanderer, 325 

Happy pflobe of land and air, 

Some Spirit is darted like a beam from thee, 

Which penetrates my frozen frame, 

And passes ^vitli the waimth of flame, 

With love, aifd odour, and deep melody 330 

Through me, through me ! 

The Earth 

^Ha! ha! the caverns of my hollow mountains, 

My cloven fire-crags, sound-exulting fountains 
Laugh with a vast and inextinguisluible laughter. 

The oceans, and the deserts, and the abysses, 335 

And the deep air’s unmeasured >vildej*nesses, 

Answer from all their clouds and billows, echoing after. 

They cry aloud as I do. Sceptred curse, 

Who all our green and azure universe 
Threatenedst to muffle round with black destruction^ sending 
A solid cloud to rain hot thunderstones, 341 

And splinter and knead down my children’s bones, 

All I bring forth, to one void mass battering and blending,— 

Until each crag-like tower, and storied column, 

Pklace, and obelisk, and temple solemn, 345 

Mv imperial mountains crowned with cloud, and snow, and fire ; 
My sea-like forests, every blade and blossom 
Which finds a grave or cradle in iny bosom, 

Were stamped by thy strong hate into a lifeless mire : 

How art thou sunk, withdrawn, covered, drunk up 350 
By thirsty nothing, as the brackish cup 
Drained by a desert-troop, a little drop tor all ; 

And from beneath, around, Arithin, above, 

Filling thy void aimihikiion, love 
Burst in like light on caves cloven by the thunder-ball. 355 

The Moon, 

Tfie snow upon my lifeless mountains 
Is loosened into living fountains, 

My solid oceans flow, and sing, and shine : 

A spirit from my heart bursts forth, 

It clothes with unexpected birth 360 

My cold bare bosom ; Oh ! it must be thine 
On mine, on mine ! 

Gazing on thee I feel, I know* 

Green stalks burst forth, and bright flowers grow, 

33 ^^ the abyftses, And IdSO, 1889 ; the abysses Of B, 355 the 
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And living shapes upon my bosom move : 365 

Music is in the sea and air, 

Winged clouds soar here and there, 

Dark with the rain new buds are dreaming of: 

'Tis love, all love ! 

. 1 

^ The Earth • 

It interpenetrates my granite mass, 370 

Through tangled roots and trodden clay doth pass 
Into the utmost leaves and delicatest flowers ; 

Upon tlie winds, among the clouds ’tis spread. 

It wakts a life in the forgotten dead, 

They breathe a spiiit up from their obscurest boweis. 375 

|f And like a storm bui sting its cloudy prison ' > 

f With thunder, and with whirlwind, has arisen 
Out of the lampless caves ot unimagined being; 

With earthquake shock and swiftness making shiver 
Thought's stagnant chaos, unremoved for ever, 3 So 

Till hate, and fear, and pain, light-vanquished shadows, fleeing, 

Leave Man, who was a many-sided mirror, 

Which could distort to many a shape of error, 

This true fair world of things, a sea reflecting love ; 

Which over all his kind, as fhe sun's 'heaven 385 

Gliding o'er ocean, smooth, serene, and even, , 

Dartmg from starry depths radiance and life, doth move ; 

Leave Man, even as a leprous child is left, 

Who follows a sick beast to some warm cleft 
Of rocks, through which the might of healing springs is poured ; 
Then when it wanders homo with rosy smile, 391 

Unconscious, and its mother fears awhile 
It is a spirit, then, weeps on her child restored. 

Man, oh, not men I a chain of linked thought, 

Of love and might to be divided not, 395 

Gompelhng the elements with adamantine stress ; 

As the sun rules, even with a tyrant's gaze, 

The unquiet republic of the maze 
Of planets, struggling fierce towards heaven’s free wilderness. 

Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 400 

Whose nature is its own divine control, 

Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea; 

Familiar acts are beautiful through love ; 

Labour, and pain, and grief, in life's green grove 
Sport 'like tame beasts, none knew how gentle they could be ! 
• 

His will, with all mean passions, bad delights, 406 

And selnsh cares, its trembling satellites, 

387 life B ; light 1820 , 
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A spirit ill to guide^ but mighty to obey, 

Is as a tempest-wmgfed ship, whose helm 
Love rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm, 410 
Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its sovereign sway. 

All things confess his strength. Through the cold mass 
Of marble and of colour his dreams pass ; 

Bright threads whence mothers weave the robes their children 
wear ; 

Language is a perpetual Orphic song, 4^5 

Which rules with Daedal harmony a throng 
Of thoughts and forms, which else senseless and shapeless were. 

The lightning is his slave ; heaven’s utmost deep * 

Gives up her stars, and like a flock of sheep 
They pass before his eye, are numbered, and roll on! 420 
The tempest is his steed, he strides the air; 

And the abyss shouts from her depth laid bare, 

Heaven, hast thou secrets ? Man unveils me ; 1 have none. 

The Moon. 

The shadow of white death has passed 
From my path in heaven at last, 425 

A clinging shroud of solid frost and sleep ; 

And through my newly- woven bowers. 

Wander happy paramours, 

Less mighty, but as mild as those who keep 
c Thy vales more deep. 430 

The Earth. 

As the dissolving warmth of dawn may fold 
A half unfrozen dew-globe, gi-een, and gold, 

And crystalline, till it becomes a winged mist, 

And wanders up the vault of the blue day. 

Outlives the moon, and on the sun’s last ray 435 

Hangs o’er the sea, a fleece of Are and amethyst. 

The Moon. 

Thou art folded, thou art lying 
In the light which is undying 
Of thine own ioy, and haven’s smile divine ; 

All suns ana constellations shower 440 

Orf thee a light, a life, a power 
Which doth array thy sphere; thou pourest thine 
On mine, on mine ! 

The Earth. 

I spin beneath my pyramid of night, 

Which points into the heavens dreaming delight, 445 
Murmuring victorious joy in my enchanted sleep ; • 

As a youth lulled in love-dreams faintly sighing. 

Under the shadow of his' 15 eau^yT;^n£ 

Which round his rest a watch of and warmth doth keep. 

43a unfrozen B, wi. 1889 ; mfrozen 1880t 
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The Moon, 

As in the soft and sweet eclipse. 450 

When soul meets soul on lovers* lips, 

Ilisfh hearts are calm, and brightest eyes are dull , 
when thy shadow falls on me, 

Then am I mute and still, by thee 
Covered ; of thy love. Orb most beautiful, 455 

Full, oh, too full! 

Thou art speeding round the sun 
Brightest world of many a one ; 

Green and azure sphere which sliinest 

With a light which is divinest 460 

Among all the ISimps of Heaven 

To whom life and light is given ; 

I, thy crystal paramour 

Borne beside thee by a power 

Like the polar Paradise, 4^5 

Magnet-lixe of lovers’ eyes ; 

I, a most enamoured maiden 
Whose weak brain is overladen 
With the pleasure of her love, 

Maniac-like around thee move 470 

Gazing, an insatiate bride, 

On thy form from every side. 

Like a Maanad, round the cup 

Which Agave lifted up • 

In the weird Cadmeean forest. 475 

Brother, wheresoe’er thou soarest 
I must hurry, whirl and follow 
Through the heavens wide and hollow, 

Sheltered by the warm embrace 
Of thy soul from hungry space^ 480 

Drinking from thy sense and sight 
Beauty, majesty, and might. 

As a lover or a chameleon 
Grows like what it looks upon. 

As a violet’s gentle eye 4S5 

Gazes on the azure sky 
Until its hue gi'ows like what it beholds, 

As a gray and watery mist 
Glows like solid amethyst 

Athwart the western mountain it enfolds, 490 

When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow— 

The Earth, 

And the weak day weeps 
That it shofild oe so. 

Oh, gentle Moon, the voice of thy delight 495^ 

Falls on me like thy clear and tender light 
Soothing the seaman, borne the summer night, 
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Through isles for ever calm ; 

Oh, gentle Moon, thy crystal accents pierce 
The caverns of my pride’s deep universe, 500 

Charming the tiger joy, whose tramplings fierce 
Made wounds which need thy balm. 

Panthea. I rise as from a batn of sparkling water, 

A bath of azure Ijght, among dark rocks, 

Out of the stream of sound. 

lone. Ah me I sweet sister, 505 

The stream of sound has ebbed away from us, 

And you pretend to rise out of its wave. 

Because your words fall like the clear, soft dew 
Shaken Irom a bathing wood-nymph’s limbs and hair. 
'"Panthea. Peace! peace! A mighty Power, which is as 
darkness, 51° 

Is rising out of Earth, and from the sky 
Is showered like nighc, and from within the air 
Bursts, like eclipse which had been gathered up 
Into the pores of sunlight: the bright visions, 

Wherein ihe singing spirits rode and shone, 5^5 

Gleam like pale meteors through a watery night. 
lone. There is a sense of words upon mine ear. ^ 

Panthea. An universal sound like words : Oh, list ! 

• Bemogorgon. 

Thou, Earth, calm empire of a happy soul. 

Sphere of divinest shapes and harmonies, 520 

Beautiful 01 b ! gathering as thou dost roll 
The love which paves thy path along the skies : 

The Earth. 

I hear: I am as a drop of dew that dies. 

I)emoggrgo)%. 

Thou, Moon, which gazest on tiie nightly Earth 
With wonder, as it gazes upon thee; 535 

Whilst each to men, and beasts, and the swift birth 
Of birds, is beauty, love, calm, harmony : 

The Moon, 

I hear : I am a leaf shaken by thee ! 

Bmogorgon. 

Ye Kings of suns and stars. Daemons and Gods, 

Aetherial Dominations, wno possess 530 

Elvsian, windless, fortunate abodes 
Beyond Heaven’s constellated wild^ness: 

A Voice from alove. 

Our great Bepubhc bears, we are blest, and bless. 
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Dcmogorgon. 

Ye happy Dead, whom beams of brightest verse 
Are clouds to hide, not colours to portray, 535 

Whether your nature is tliat universe 
Which once ye saw and suffered— 

A Voice from heneatk 

Or ffe they 

Whom we have left, we change and pass away. 
Demogotgon. 

Ye elemental Genii, who have homes 
FK)m man’s high mind even to the central stone 540 
Of sullen lead ; from heaven’s star-fretted domes 
To the dull weed some sea-worm battens on : 

A confused Voice, 

We hear: thy words waken Oblivion. 

. Demogorqon, 

Spirits, whose homes are flesh : ye beasts and birds, 

Ye worms, and fish ; ye living leaves and buds ; 545 

Liglitning and wind ; and ye untameable herds. 

Meteors and mists, which throng air’s solitudes:— 

A Voice, 

Thy voice to us is wind among Still woods. 

Dcmogorgon, • 

' Man, who wert once a despot and a slave ; 

A dupe and a deceiver* a decay; 550 

A traveller from the cradle to the grave 
Through the dim night of this immortal day:j 

All 

Speak : thy strong words may never pass away. 
Demqgorgon, 

^ This is the day, which down the void abysm 
i At the Earth-bom’s spell yawns for Heaven’s despotism, 

’ And Con^juest is dragged captive through the deep : 55^ 
Love, from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery, steep, * 

And narrow verge of crag-like agony, springs 560 

And folds over the world its healing wings. 

Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 

These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength; : i. , 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 565 

Mother of many acts and hours, sliould free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length ; 

547 throng 1820 f 1889 ; cancelled for feed B. 559 dread JB, ed, 1339 ; 

dead 1820. 
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These are the spells by which to reassume 
empire o’er the disentangled doom. 

\ To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 57o 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 

To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bear ; to hope till Hope creates 
From its owif wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 575 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, groat and joyous, beautiful and free; 

Tliis is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 

CANCELLED FRAGMENTS OF PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND 

[First printed by Mr. C. D Locock, Examination of the Shelley MSS, 
at the Bodleian lAbrary^ 1903, pp. 33-7.] 

(following I. 37) 

When thou descendst each night with open eyes 
In torture, for a tyrant seldom sleeps. 

Thou never ; , . . . 

(following 1. 195) 

Which thou henceforth art doomed to interweave 

• (following the first two words of I. 342) 

JjOf Hell :] I placed it in his choice to be 
The crown, or trampled refuse of the world 
With but one law itself a glorious boon— 

I gave— 

(following I. 707) 

Secondr Spirit, 

I leaped on the wings of the Earth-star damp 
As it rose on the steam of a slaughtered camp— 

The sleeping newt heard not our tramp 
As swift as the wings of fire may pass— 

W/) threaded the points of long thick grass 
Which hide the green pools of the morass 
But shook a water-serpent’s couch 
In a cleft skull, of many sucli 
The widest: at the meteor’s touch 
The snake did seem to see in dream 
Thrones and dungeons overthrown 
Visions how unlike his own . . . 

’Twas the hope tlie prophecy • 

Which begins and ends in thee 

575 falter B,«d.i 539 ; flatter im 
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(following n. 2. no) 

Lift up thine eyes Panthea— they pierce they burn I 
Panthea. 

Alas I I am consumed— I melt away 
The fire is in my heart— 

Asia, ^ 

Thine eyes burn burn !-- 
Hide them within thine hair— 


I sink I perish 


Panthea, 

0 quench thy lips 


" Asia, 


Shelter me now— they bum 
It is his spirit in their orbs . . . my hfe 
Is ebbing fast— I cannot speak— 


Panthea, 

• Rest, rest I 

Sleep death annihilation pain! aught else 


(following II. iv. 27) 

Or looks which tell that while the lips are calm 
And the eyes cold, the spirit weeps, within 
Tears like the sanguine sweat of agony ; 


UNCANCELLED PASSAGE 
(following IL V. 71) 

Asia, 

You said that spirits spoke, but it was thee 
Sweet bibter, for even now thy curvl'd li[)S 
Tremble as if the sound w§re dying there 
Not dead 

Panthea, 

Alas it was Prometheus spoke 
Within me, and I know it must be so 
I mixed my own weak nature with his love 

And my thoughts 
Are like the many forests of a vale 
Through which the might of whirlwind and of rain 
Had passed— they rest rest through the evening hght 
As mine do now in thy beloved smile. 

, CANCELLED STAGE DIRECTIONS 
(following L 221) 

The sound Icneath as of earthgualce and the dirivhyq of nhirV 
mnds—lhe Bavine m split, and the Phantasm of Jupiter rises, 
surrounded hea^y clouds which dart forth U^mng. 

k3 
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(following I. 520) 

enter rushing ly groups of horrible forms ; they speak as they 
pass m chorus 

(follo^ving I. 552) 

a shadow passes over the scene^ and a piercing shriek is heard 

NOTE 0 ^ PROMETHEUS UNBOUND, BY 
MRS. SHELLEY 

On the 12th of March, 1818, malady is in its nature slow, and, 

Shelley quitted England, never to if one is sufhciently alive to its 

return. His principal motive was advances, is susceptible of cure 
the hope that his health would from a warm climate. In the 

be improved by a milder climate ; event of its assuming any decided 

he suffered very much during the shape, would he my duty to go 

winter previous to his emigration, to Italy without delay. It is not 

and this decided his vacillating mere health, but life, that I should 

purpose. In Decenibei, 1817, he seek, and that not for niy own 

had written fioni Mailow to a sake — I feel I am capable of 

friend, saying trampling on all suc-h weakness , 

‘ My health has been materially but for the sake of those to whom 
worse. My feelings at intervals my life may be a source of happi- 
aie of a deadly and torpid kind, ness, utility, security, and honour, 
or awakened to such a state of and to some of whom my death 
unnatural and keen e:^citemcnt might be all that is the le- 
that. only to instance the oigan veise.’ 

of sight, I find the very blades In almost every respect his 

of grass and the boughs of distant lourney to Italy was advantageous, 

trees piesent themselves to me He left behind friends to whom 
with microscopic distinctness. To- he was attached ; but cares of a 
wards evening I sink into a state thousand kinds, many springing 
of lethargy and inanimation, and from his lavish generosity, crowded 
often remain for houis on the sofa louiid him in his native country, 
betw'een sleep and waking, a prey and, except the society of one or 
to the most painful irritability of * tw'o friends, he had no compen- 
thought. Such, with little inter- sation. The climate caused him 
mission, is my condition. Tlie to consume half his existence 111 
hours devoted to study are selected helpless suffering. His dearest 
with vigilant caution from among pleasure, the free enjoyment of 
these p«-iods of endurance. It the scenes of Nature, was marred 
is not for this that I think of by the same circumstance, 
travelling to Italy, even if I knew He went direct to Italy, avoid- 
that Italy would relieve me. But ing even Paris, and did not make 
I have experienced a decisive pul- any pause till ho arrived at Milan, 
monary attack ; and although at The first aspect of Italy enchanted 
present it has ]>afcRed away with- Shelley ; it seemed a garden of 
out any considerable vestige of delight placed beneath a»clearer 
its epstence, yet this symptom and brighter heaven than any he 
sufficiently shows the true nature had lived under before. He wrote 
of my disease to be consumptive, long descriptive letters dunng the 
U k to my advantage that this first year of his lesidence in Italy, 
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which, as compositions, are the 
most beautiful in the world, and 
show how truly he appreciated 
and studied the wonders of Nature 
and Art m that divine land. 

The poetical spirit within him 
speedily revived with all the 
power and with more than all the 
beauty of his first attempts. He 
meditated three subjects as the 
groundwork for lyrical dramas. 
One was the story of Tasso ; of 
this a slight fragment of a song 
of Tasso remains. The other was 
one founded on the Book of Job, 
which he never abandoned in idea, 
but of which no trace remains 
among his papers. The third was 
the Prometheus Unbound. The 
Greek tragedians were now his 
most familiar companions in his 
wanderings, and the sublime 
majesty of .^scliylus filled him 
with wonder and delight. The 
father of Greek tragedy does not 
possess the pathos of Sophocles, 
nor the variety and tenderness 
of Euripides ; the interest on 
which he founds his dramas is 
often elevated above human vicis- 
situdes into the mighty passions 
and throes of gods and demi-gods : 
such fascinated the abstract imag- 
ination of Shelley. 

We spent a month at Milan, 
visiting the Lake of Como during 
that interval. Thence we passed 
in succession to Pisa, Leghorn, 
the Baths of Lucca, Venice, Este, 
Rome, Naples, and back again to 
Rome, whither we returned early 
in March, 1819. During all this 
time Shelley meditated the sub- 
ject of his drama, and wrote por- 
tions of it. Other poems were 
composed during this interval, and 
while «t the Bagni di Lucca he 
translated Plato’s Symposium. 
But, though he diversined his 
studies, his thoughts centred in 
the Prometheus. * At last, when at 


Rome, during a bright and beau- 
tiful Spring, he gave up his whole 
time to the composition. The 
spot selected for his study was, 
as he mentions in his preface, the 
mountainous rums of the Baths 
of Oaracalla^ These are little 
known to the oidinary visitor at 
Rome. He describes them in a 
letter, with that poetry and deli- 
cacy and truth of description 
which render his narrated im- 
piessions of scenery of unequalled 
beauty and interest. 

At first he completed the drama 
in three acts. It was not till 
several months after, when at 
Florence, that he conceived that 
a fourth act, a sort of hymn of 
rejoicing in the fullilmeut of the 
prophecies with regard to Pro- 
metheus, ought to be added to 
complete the composition. 

The prominent feature of Shel- 
ley’s thebry of the destiny of the 
human species was that e^il is 
not inherent in the system of the 
ci cation, but an accident that 
might be expelled. This also 
foims a portion of Christianity 
God made earth and man perfect, 
till he, by his fall, 

‘Brounlit death into the world 
and all our woe.* 

Shelley believed that mankind 
had only to will that there should 
be no evil, and there would be 
none. It is not my part in these 
Notes to notice the arguments 
that have been urged against this 
opinion, but to mention the fact 
that he entertained it, and was 
indeed attached to it with fervent 
enthusiasm. That man could be 
so perfectionized as to be able to 
expel evil from his own nature, 
and from the greater part of the 
creation, was the car^nal point 
of his system. And the subject 
he loved best to dwell on was the 
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image of Ono warring with the 
Evil Principle, oppressed not only 
by it, but by all — even the good, 
who were deluded into consider- 
ing evil a necessary portion of 
humanity ; a victim full of forti- 
tude and hope and^the spirit of 
triumph emanating from a reliance 
in the ultimate omnipotence of 
Good. Such he had depicted in 
his last poem, when he made Laon 
the enemy and the victim of 
tyrants, lie now took a more 
idealized image of the same sub- 
ject. He followed certain classical 
authorities in figuring Saturn as 
the good principle, Jupiter the 
usurping evil one, and Prome- 
theus as the regenerator, who, 
unable to bring mankind back to 
primitive innocence, used know- 
ledge as a weapon to defeat evil, 
by leading mankind, beyond the 
state wherein they are sinless 
through Ignorance, to* that in 
whi<;h they are virtuous through 
wisdom. Jupiter punished the 
temerity of the Titan by chaining 
him to a rock of Caucasus, and 
causing a vulture to devour his 
Btill-renewed heart. There was 
a prophecy afloat m heaven por- 
tending the fall of Jove, the secret 
of averting which was known 
only to I*rometheus ; and the god * 
offered freedom from torture on 
condition of its being communi- 
cated to him. According to the 
mythological story, this referred 
to the offspring of Thetis, wdio 
was destined to be greater than 
his father. Prometheus at last 
bought pardon for his crime of 
enriching mankind with his gifts, 
by revealing the prophecy. Her- 
cules killed the vulture, and set 
him free ; and Thetis was married 
to Peleus, the father of Achilles. 

Shelley adapted the catastrophe 
of this story to his peculiar views. 
The ion greater than his' father^ 


born of the nuptials of Jupiter 
and Thetis, was to dethrone Evil, 
and bring back a happier reign 
than that of Saturn. Prometheus 
defies the power of his enemy, 
and endures centuries of torture ; 
till the hour arrives when Jove, 
blind to the real event, but darkly 
guessing that some great good to 
himself will flow, es]iouses Thetis. 
At the moment, the Primal Power 
of the world dnves him from his 
usurped throne, and Strength, in 
the person of Hercules, liberates 
Humanity, typified in Prome- 
theus, from the tortures generated 
by evil done or suffered. Asia, 
one of the Oceanides, is the wife 
of Prometheus — she was, accord- 
ing to other mythological inter- 
pretations, the same as Venus 
and Nature. When the benefactor 
of mankind is liberated, Nature 
resumes the beauty of her prime, 
and IS united to her husband, the 
emblem of the human race, in 
perfect and happy union. In the 
Fouith Act, the Poet gives further 
scope to his imagination, and 
idealizes the forms of creation — 
such as we know them, instead 
of such as they appeared to the 
Greeks. Maternal Earth, the 
mighty parent, is superseded by 
the Spirit of the Earth, the guide 
of our planet through the realms 
of sky ; while his fair and weaker 
companion and attendant, the 
Spirit of the Moon, receives bliss 
from the annihilation of Evil in 
the superior sphere. 

Shelley develops, more particu- 
larly in the lyrics of this drama, his 
abstruse and imaginative theories 
with regard to the Creation. It 
requires a mind as subtle and 
penetrating as his own to*under- 
stand the mystic meanings scat- 
tered throughout the poem. They 
elude the ordinary reader by their 
abstraction and delicacy of dis- 
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tinction, but they are far from 
vague. It was his design to write 
prose metaphysical essays on the 
nature of Man, which would have 
served to explain much of what 
la obscure in his poetry ; a few 
scattered fragments of observa- 
tions and remarks alone remain. 
He considered these philosophical 
views of Mind and Nature to be 
instinct with the intensest spirit 
of poetry.* 

More popular poets clothe the 
ideal with familiar and sensible 
imagery. Shelley loved to idealize 
the real — to gift the mechanism 
of the material universe with a 
soul and^ voice, and to bestow 
such also on the most delicate and 
abstract emotions and thoughts of 
the mind. Sophocles was his great 
master in this species of imagery. 

I find in one of his manuscript 
books some remarks on a line in 
the (Edipus Tyrannus, which show 
at once the critical subtlety of 
Shelley’s mind, and explain his 
apprehension of those ‘ minute 
and remote distinctions of feel- 
ing, whether lelative to external 
nature or the living beings which 
surround us,’ which he pronounces, 
in the letter quoted in the note 
to the Bevolt of Islam, to compre- 
hend all that is sublime in man. 

‘In the Greek Shakespeare, 
Sophocles, we find the image, 

noAA^ $’ dSohs i\d6vra <f>potrri5os 
vKavois ; 

a line of almost unfathomable 
depth of poetry ; yet how simple 
are the images in which it is 
arrayed ! 

“Coming to many ways in the 

wanderings of careful thought." 

If the words o^oits and had 

not been used, the hue might 
have been explained in a meta- 
phorical instead of an absolute 
sense, as we say “toai/s and means,” 
and “wanderings” for error and 


confusion. But they meant liter- 
ally paths or roads, such as we 
tread with our feet ; and wander- 
ings, such as a man makes when 
he loses himself in a desert, or 
roams from city to city — as GtCdi- 
pus, the spealier of this verse, was 
destined to wander, blind and 
asking chanty. What a picture 
does this line suggest of the mind 
as a wilderness of intricate paths, 
wide as the universe, wdnch is 
here made its symbol ; a world 
within a world which he who seeks 
some knowledge with respect to 
what he ought to do searches 
throughout, as he would search 
the external universe for some 
valued thing which was hidden 
fiom him upon its surface.’ 

In reading Shelley’s poetry, w^e 
often find similar verses, resem- 
bling, but not imitating the Greek 
in this species of imagery ; for, 
though he adopted the style, he 
gifted it with that originality of 
foim and colouring which sprung 
from his own genius. 

In the Piometheus Unbound, 
Shelley fulfils the pi oinise quoted 
from a letter in the Note on the 
Bevolt of The tone of 


‘ While correcting the pi oof- 
sheets of that poem, it struck me 
that the poet had indulged m an 
exaggerated view of tlie evils of 
lestored despotism ; which, how- 
ever injurious and degrading, were 
less openly saugutuary ^han the 
tiiumph of anarchy, such as it 
appeared in France at Uie close of 
the last century. But at this time 
a book, Scenes of Spanibh Life, tians- 
lated by Lieutenant Ci awford from 
the German of Dr. Huber, of Koa- 
toek, foil into my hands. The 
account of the triumph of the 
priests and tlie serviles, after the 
French invasion of Spain in 1823, 
bears a strong and fiightful resem- 
blance to some of the descriptions 
of the massacre of the patriots in 
tlie Revolt qf Islam. 
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the composition is calmer and 
more majestic, the poetry more 
perfect as a whole, and the 
imagination displayed at once 
more pleasingly beautiful and 
more varied and daring. The 
description of the Hours, as they 
are seen in the cave of Demogor- 
gon, is an instance of this — it fills 
the mind as the most charming 
picture — we long to see an artist 
at work to bring to our view the 
* cars drawn by rainbow-wingM 
steeds 

Whicli ti ample the dim winds : m 
each there stands 

A wild-eyed charioteer urging their 
flight 

Some look behind, as fiends pur- 
sued them there, 

And jet I see no shapes but the 
keen stars : 

Others, with binning eyes, lean 
forth, and dunk 

With eager lips the win^ of their 
own speed, 

As li the thing they loved fled on 
before. 

And now, even now, they clasped 
it. Their bright locks 
Stream like a comet’s flashing hair; 

they all 
Sweep onwaid.' 

Through the whole poem there 
reigns a sort of calm and holy 
spint of love ; it soothes the tor- * 
tured, and is hope to the expec- 
tant, till the prophecy is fulfilled, 
and Love, untainted by any evil, 
becomes the law of the world. 

Englaiid had been rendered a 
painful residence to Shelley, as 
much by the sort of persecution 
with which in those days all men 
of liberal opinions were visited, 
and by the injustice he had lately 
endured in the Court of Chan- 
cery, as by the symptoms of disease 
which made him regard a visit to 
Italy as necessary to prolong his 


life. An exile, and strongly im- 
pressed with the feeling that the 
majority of his countrymen re- 
garded him with sentiments of 
aversion such as his own heart 
could experience towards none, 
he sheltered himself from such 
disgusting and painful thoughts 
in the calm retreats of poetry, 
and built up a world of his own 
— with the more pleasure, since 
he hoped to induce sopie one or 
two to believe that the earth miglit 
become such, did mankind them- 
selves consent. The charm of 
the Roman climate helped to 
clothe his thoughts in gieater 
beauty than they had pver worn 
before. And, as he wandered 
among the ruins made one with 
Nature in their decay, or gazed 
on thb Praxitelean shapes that 
throng the Vatican, the Capitol, 
and the palaces of Rome, his soul 
imbibed forms of loveliness which 
became a portion of itself. Thei e 
are many passages in the Prome- 
theus which show the intense 
delight he received from such 
studies, and give back the im- 
pression with a beauty of poetical 
description peculiarly his own. 
He felt this, as a poet must feel 
when he satisfies himself by the 
result of his labours ; and he 
wrote from Rome, ‘My Prome- 
theus Unbound is just finished, 
and in a month or two 1 shall 
send it. It is a drama, with char- 
acters and mechanism of a kind 
yet unattempted ; and I think the 
execution is better than any of 
my former attempts.* 

I may mention, for the infor- 
mation of the more critical reader, 
that the verbal alterations in this 
edition of Prometheus ar# made 
from^ list of errata written by 
Shelley himself. 
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DEDICATION, TO 

My dear Friend— I inscribe 
with your name, from a distant 
country, and after an absence 
whose months have seemed years, 
this the latest of my literary 
efforts. 

Those writings which I have 
hitherto published, have been 
little else than visions which im- 
personate my own apprehensions 
of the beautiful and the ]ust. I *| 
can also perceive in them the | 
literary defects incidental to youth 
and impatience ; they are dreams 
of what ought to be, or may be. 
The drama which I now present 
to you 18 a sad reality. I lay 
aside the presumptuous attitude 
of an instructor, and am content 
to paint, with such colours as my 
own heart furnishes, that which 
has been. 

Hafl I known a person more 
highly endowed than yourself with 
all that it becomes a man to pos- 
sess, I had solicited for this work 
the ornament of his name. One 


Poetical Works, 1839, 1st and 2nd 
the most part that of the ediUo 


LEIGH HUNT, Esq. 

more geiftle, honourable, innocent 
and brave ; one of more exalted 
toleration for all who do* and 
think evil, and yet himself more 
free from evil ; one who knows 
better how to receive, and how 
to confer a benefit, though he 
must ever confer far more than 
he can receive; one of simpler, 
and, in the highest sense of the 
word, of purer life and manners 
I never knew : and I had already 
been fortunate m friendships when 
your name was added to the list. 

In that patient and irrecon- 
cilable enmity with domestic and 
political tyranny and imposture 
which the tenor of your life has 
illustrated, and which, had I 
health and talents, should illus- 
trate mine, let us, comforting each 
other in our task, live and die. 

All happiness attend you t Youi 
affectionate friend, 

Percy B. Shelley. 

Roux, May 29 , 1819 . 
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PEEFACE 


A Manusciupt was communi- 
cateji to me during my travels in 
Italy, which wiva copied fioni the 
archives of the Ccnci Palace at 
Eome, and contaii^ a detailed 
account of the horrors M'hich 
ended in the extinction of one of 
the noblest and iichest families 
of that city duiing the Pontificate 
of Oleiiient Vlil, in the year 
1599. The story is, that an old 
man having spent his life m de- 
bauchery and wickedness, con- 
ceived at length an implacable 
hatred towards his children ; 
which showed itself towards one 
daughter under the form of an 
incestuous passion, aggravated by 
every ciicumstance of cruelty and 
violence. Tins daughter, after 
long and vain attempts to escape 
from what she considered a per- 
petual contamination both of body 
and mind, at length plotted with 
her inother-in-law and brother 
to murder their common tyrant. 
The young maiden, who was urged 
to this tremendous deed by an 
impulse which overpowered its 
horror, was evidently a most 
gentle and amiable being, a crea- 
tuie formed to adoin and be ad- 
mu’ed, and, thus violently thwarted 
from her nature by the necessity 
of circumstance and opinion. The 
deed was quickly discovered, and, 
in spite of the most earnest 
rayors inade to the Pope by the 
ighest persons in Rome, the 
criminals were put to death. 
The old man had during his life 
repeatedly bought his pardon 
from the Pope for capital crimes 
of the most enormous and un- 
speakable kind, at the price of 
a hundred thousand crowns ; the 
death therefore of his victims can 
scarcely be accounted for by the 
lo V e of j usdee. The Popel among 


other motives for severity, pro- 
bably felt that whoever killed the 
Count Cenci deprived his treasury 
of a certain and copious source 
of revenue^. Such a story, if 
told so as to present to the reader 
all the feelings of those who once 
acted it, their hopes and fears, 
their confidences and misgivings, 
their vaiious interests, ^passions, 
and opinions, acting upon and 
with each other, yet all conspiring 
to one tremendous end, would 
be as a light to make apparent 
some of the most dark and secret 
caverns of the human heart. 

On my arrival at Rome I found 
that the story of the Cenci was 
a subject not to be mentioned in 
Italian society without awakening 
a deep and breathless interest ; 
and that the feelings of the com- 
pany never failed to incline to a 
romantic pity for the wrongs, and 
a passionate exculpation of the 
homble deed to which they urged 
her, who has been mingled two 
centuries with the common dust. 
All ranks of people knew the out- 
lines of this history, and par- 
ticipated in the overwhelming 
interest which it seems to have 
* the magic of exciting in the human 
heart. I had a copy of Guido’s 
picture of Beatrice which is pre- 
served in the Colonna Palace, and 
my servant instantly recognized 
it as the portrait of La Cenct. 

This national and universal 
interest which the story produces 

^ The Papal Government for- 
merly took the most extraordinary 
precautions against the publicity 
of facts which offer so tragjcal a 
demonstration of its own 'mcked- 
ness afid weakness; so that the 
communication of the MS. had be- 
come, until very lately, a matter of 
some difficulty. 
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and has produced for two cen- 
turies and among all ranks of 
people in a great City, where the 
imagination is kept for ever active 
and awake, first suggested to me 
the conception of its fitness for 
a dramatic purpose. In fact it 
IS a tragedy which has already 
received, from its capacity of 
awakening and sustaining the 
sympathy of men, approbation 
and success. Nothing remained 
as I imagined, but to clothe it to 
the apprehensions of my country- 
men in such language and action 
as would bring it home to their 
hearts. The deepest and the 
sublimest tragic compositions, 
King Lea/r and the two plays in 
which the tale of CEdipus is told, 
were stories which already existed 
in tradition, as matters of popular 
belief and interest, before Shak- 
speare and Sophocles made them 
familiar to the sympathy of all 
succeeding generations of man- 
kind. 

This story of the Cenci is in- 
deed eminently fearful and mon- 
strous; anything like a dry ex- 
hibition it on the stage would 
be msupfiQrtable. The person 
who would Bssi^at such a subject 
must increase the ideal, and 
diminish the actual of the * 

events, so that the please which 
arises from the poetxy which 
exists in these tempestuous suf- 
ferings and crimes may mitigate 
the pain of the contemplation of 
the moral deformity from which 
they spring. Thei’e must also be 
nothing attempted to make the 
exhibition subservient to what 
is vulgarly termed a moral pur- 
pose. The highest moral purpose 
aime^ at in the highest species 
of the drama, is the teaching the 
human heart, through its sym- 
pathies and antipathies, the know- 
ledge of itself; in proportion to 


the possession of which know- 
ledge, every human being is wise, 
ust, sincere, tolerant and kind, 
f dogmas can do moie, it is well : 
but a drama is no fit place for 
the enforcement of them. Un- 
doubtedly, no^person can be truly 
dishonoured by the act of another , 
and the fit return to make to the 
most enormous injuries is kind- 
ness and foibearauce, and a reso- 
lution to convert the injurer from 
his dark passions by peace and 
love. Revenge, retaliation, atone- 
ment, are pernicious mistakes. 
If Beatrice had thought in this 
manner she would have been wiser 
and better ; but she would never 
have been a tragic character ; the 
few whom such an exhibition 
would liave interested, could never 
have been sufficiently inteiested 
for a dramatic purpose, from the 
want of finding sympathy in their 
mteresi among the mass who sur- 
round them* It is in the restless 
and anatomizing casuistry* with 
which men seek the justification 
of Beatrice, yet feel that she has 
done what needs justification ; it 
IS in the superstitious horror with 
which they contemplate alike her 
wrongs and their revenge, that 
the dramatic character of what 
she did and suffered, consists. 

1 have endeavoui‘ed as nearly 
as possible to represent the char- 
acters as they probably were, and 
liave sought to avoid the error 
of making them actuati^d by my 
own conceptions of right or wrong, 
false or true : thus under a thin 
veil converting names and actions 
of the sixteenth century into cold 
impersonations of my own mind. 
They are represented as Catholics, 
and as Catholics deejdy tinged 
with religion. To a Frotestant 
apprehension there will* appear 
something unnaturalinthe earnest 
and perpetual sentiment of the 
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relations between God and men 
which pervade the tragedy of 
the Cenci. It will especially be 
startled at the combination of 
an undoubting persuasion of the 
truth of the popular religion with 
a cool and determined perse- 
verance in enormous guilt. But 
religion in Italy is not, as in 
Protestant countries, a cloak to 
be worn on particular days ; or 
a passport which those who do 
not wish to be railed at carry 
with them to exhibit ; or a gloomy 
passion for penetrating the im- 
penetrable mysteries of our being, 
which terrifies its possessor at 
the darkness of the abyss to the 
brink of which it has conducted 
him. Religion coexists, as it 
were, in the mind of an Italian 
Catholic, with a faith m that of 
which all men have the most 
certain knowledge. It is inter- 
woven with the whole fabric of 
life. ^ It IS adoration, faith, sub- 
mission, penitence, blind admira- 
tion; not a rule for moral con- 
duct. It has no necessary con- 
nection with any one virtue. The 
most atrocious villain may be 
rigidly devout, and without any 
shock to established faith, confess 
himself to be so. Religion per- 
vades intensely the whole frame 
of society, and is according to the 
temper of the mind which it in- 
habits, a passion, a persuasion, an 
excuse, a refuge ; never a check. 
Cenci hinaself built a chapel in 
the court of his Palace, and dedi- 
cated it to St. Thomas the Apostle, 
and established masses for the 
peace of his soul. Thus in the 
first scene of the fourth act Lu- 
cretia's design in exposing herself 
to the consequences of an expos- 
tulation with Cenci after having 
administ^ed the opiate, was to 
induce him by a feigned tale to 
CHufeea himself before death ; this 


being esteemed by Catholics as 
essential to salvation ; and she 
only relinquishes her purpose 
when she perceives that her per- 
severance would expose Beatrice 
to new outrages. 

I have avoided with great care 
in writing this play the intro- 
duction of what IS commonly 
called mere poetry, and I imagine 
there will scarcely be found a 
detached simile or a jingle iso- 
lated description, unless Beatrice’s 
description of the chasm appointed 
for her father’s murder should be 
judged to be of that nature^. 

In a dramatic composition the 
imagery and the passion should 
interpenetrate one another, the 
former being reserved simply for 
the full development and illus- 
tration of the latter. Imagination 
IS as the immortal God which 
should assume flesh for the re- 
demption of mortal passion. It 
is thus that the most remote and 
the most familiar imagery may 
alike be fit for dramatic purposes 
when employed in the illustration 
of strong feeling, which raises 
what is low, and levels to the 
apprehension that which is lofty, 
casting over all the shadow of its 
own grejitness. In other respects, 
I have vTitten more carelessly ; 
that IS, without an over- fastidious 
and learned choice of words. In 
this respect I entirely agree with 
those modern critics who assert 
that in order to move men to true 
sympathy we must use the familiar 
language of men, and that out 
great ancestors the ancient Eng- 
lish poets are the writers, a study 


' An idea in tins speec^i was 
suggested by a most sublime 
passagS in El Purgatorio de San 
F^iricio of Calderon ; the only 
plagiarism which I have intention- 
ally committed in the whole piece. 
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of whom might incite us to do 
that for our own age which they 
have done for theirs. But it must 
be the real language of men in 
general and not that of any par- 
ticular class to whose society the 
writer happens to belong. So 
much for what I have attempted ; 

T need not be assured that success 
is a very different matter; par- 
ticularly for one whose attention 
has but n^wly been awakened to 
the study of dramatic literature. 

I endeavoured whilst at Rome 
to observe such monuments of 
this story as might be accessible 
to a stranger. The portrait of 
Beatrice .at the Colonna Palace 
18 admirable as a work of art it 
was taken by Guido during her 
confinement m prison. But it is 
most interesting as a just repre- 
sentation of one of the loveliest 
specimens of the workmanship of 
Nature. There is a fixed and j)ale 
composure upon the features : she 
seems sad and stricken down in 
spiiit, yet the despair thus ex- 
pressed islightened by the patience 
of gentleness. Her head is bound 
with folds of white drapery from 
which the yellow strings of her 
golden hair escape, and fall about 
her neck. The moulding of her 
face is exquisitely delicate ; the * 
eyebrows are distinct and arched : 
the lips have that permanent 
meaning of imagination and sen- 
sibility which suffering has not 
repressed and which it seems as 
if death scarcely could extinguish. 
Her forehead is large and clear ; 
her eyes, which we are told were 
remarkable for their vivacity, are 
swollen with weeping and lustre- 
less, but beautifully tender and 
6eren%. In the whole mien there 


is a simplicity and dignity which, 
united with her exquisite loveli- 
ness and deep sorrow, are inexpres- 
sibly pathetic. Beatrice Cenci 
appears to have been one of those 
rare persons in whom energy and 
gentleness dycll together with- 
out destroying one another : her 
nature was simple and profound. 
The crimes and miseries in which 
she was an actor and a sufferer 
are as the mask and the mantle 
in which circumstances clothed 
her for her impersonation on the 
scene of the world. 

The Cenci Palace is of great 
extent ; and though in pait 
modernized, there yet remains 
a vast and gloomy pile of feudal 
architecture in the same state as 
during the dreadful scenes winch 
are the subject of this tragedy 
The Palace is situated in an 
obscur^ corner of Rome, near the 
quarter '‘of the Jews, and from 
the upper windows you see the 
immense nuns of Mount Palatine 
half hidden under their profuse 
overgrowth of trees. There is a 
court in one part of the Palace 
(perhaps that in which Cenci built 
the Chapel to St. Thomas), sup- 
ported by granite columns and 
adorned with antique friezes of 
tine workmanship, and built up, 
according to the ancient Italian 
fashion, with balcony over balcony 
of open-work. One of the gates 
of the Palace formed of immense 
stones and leading through a pas- 
sage, dark and lofty and opening 
into gloomy subterranean cham- 
bers, struck me particularly. 

Of the Castle of Petrella, I 
could obtain no further infor- 
mation than that which is to be 
found in the manuscript. 
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DBAMATIS PERSONM 


CocMT FRANcesco Ceroi. Saveela, the Pope's Legate, 

Caudihal CamillOa Andrea, Smantio Cend, 

ObsinOs a Prelate. Nobles, Judges, Guards, Servants. 

LvcnEriA,^ri/fl o/Cenci, and Step^motTier ofhia children^ 

Beatrice, his Daughter . 


The Scene lies principally in Rome, but changes during the Fourth Act 
to Pctrella, a castle among the Apulian Apennines. 

Time During the Pontihcate of Clement VIII. ' 


ACT I 

Scene L—An Apartment in the Cenci Palace. 

Enter Count Cenci, and Cardinal Camillo. 

Camillo. That matter of the muixler is hushed up 
If you consent to yield his Holiness 
Your lief that lies beyond the Pincian gate.— 

It needed all my interest in the conclave 

To bend him to this point : he said that you 5 

Bought perilous impunity with your gold ; 

That crimes like yours if once or twice compounded 

Enriched the Church, and respited from hell 

An erring soul which might lepent and live 

But that the glory and the interest lo 

Of the high throne he fills, little consist 

With making it a daily mart of guilt 

As manifold and hideous as the deeds 

Which you scarce hide from men’s revolted eyes. 

Cewci. The third of my possessions— let it go I 15 

1 once heard the nephew of the Pope 
Had sent his architect to view the ground, 

Meaning to build a villa on my vines 
The next time I compounded with his uncle : 

I little thought he sliould outwit me so ! 20 

Henceforth no witness— not the lamp— shall see 
Thal^ which the vassal threatened to divulge 
Whose throat is choked with dust for his reward. 

The deed he saw could not have rated higlier 

Thali his most worthless life:— it angers me! 25 

Bespited me from Hell!— So may the Devil 

Respite their souls from Heaven. No doubt Pope Clement, 

And his most chaiitable nephews, pray 

That the Apostle Peter and the Saints • 

Will grant for their sake that I long enjoy 30 

Strength, wealth, and pride, and lust, and length of days 
t3 Aj» erf. 1B21 ; So tdd. 1819, 1SS9. 35 Than ed. 1839 ; That edd. 1819, 

' 36 Respited me from erf. 1821 ; Respited from edd, 1819, 1839. 
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Wherein to act the deeds which are the stewards 
Of their revenue. —But much yet remains 
To which they show no title. 

CamiUo. Oh, Count Cencil 

So much that thou mightst honourably live 35 

And reconcile thyself with thine own neart 
And with thy God. and with the offended world. 

How hideously look deeds of lust and blood 
Througli those snow white and venerable hairs !— 

Your children should be sitting round you now, 

But that you fear to read upon their looks 
The ^shame and misery you nave written there. 

Where is your wife? Where is your gentle daughter? 
Methinks her sweet looks, which make all things else 
Beauteous and glad, might kill the fiend within you. 45 
Why is she barred from all society 
But her own strange and uncomplaining wrongs? 

Talk with me. Count,— you know I mean you well. 

I stbod beside your dart and fiery youth 

Watching its bold and bad career, as men 50 

Watch meteors, but it vanished not— I marked 

Your desperate and remorseless manhood ; now 

Do I behold you in dishonoured age 

Charged with a thousand unrepented crimes. 

Yet I have ever hoped you would ’amend, 55 

And in that hone have saved your life three times. 

CencL For wnich Aldobrandino owes you now 
My fief beyond the Pincian.— Cardinal, 

One thing, I pray you, recollect henceforth, 

And so wo shall converse with less restraint. 60 

A man you knew spoke of my wife and daughter— 

He was accustomed to frequent my house ; 

So the next day his wife and daughter came 
And asked if I had seen him ; and I smiled : 

I think they never saw him any more, 65 

Camtllo, Thou execrable man, beware !— 

CencL Of thee ? 

Nay this is idle:— We should know each other. 

As to my character tor what men call crime 
Seeing I please my senses as I list, 

And vindicate that right with force or guile, 70 

It is a public matter, and I care not 
If I discuss it with you. I may speak 
Alike to you and my own conscious heart — 

For you give out that you have half reformed me, 
Therefore strong vanity will keep you silent 75 

If fear should not ; both wiU, I do not doubt. 

All men delight in, sensual luxury, 

All men enjoy revenge ; and most exult 
Over the tortures they can never feel— 

Flattering their secret peace with others’ pain. fio 
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But I delight in nothing else, I love 
The sight of agony, and the sense of joy, 

When this shall be another’s, and that mine. 

And I have no remorse and little fear, 

Which are, I think, the checks of other men. 85 

This mood has gro>vn upon me, until now 

Any design my captious fancy makes 

The picture oV its wish, and it forms none 

But such as men like you would start io know, 

Is as my natural food and rest debarred 90 

Until it be accomplished. 

Camillo, Art thou not 

Most miserable ? 

CencL Why, miserable ?— 

No. —I am what your theologians call 
Hardened -which they must be in impudence, 

So to revile a man’s peculiar taste. 95 

True, I was happier than 1 am, while yet 
Manhood remained to act the thing I thought ; * 

While lust was sweeter than revenge ; and now 
Invention palls Ay, we must all grow old— 

And but that there yet remains a oeed to act 100 

Whose horror might make sharp an appetite 
Duller than mine— I’d do — I know not what. 

When I was young I thought of nothing else 
But pleasure; and I fed on honey sweets: 

Men, by St. Thomas! cannot live like bees, 105 

And I grew tired yet, till I killed a foe, 

And heard his groans, and heard his children's gioans, 
Knew I not what delight was else on earth, 

Which now delights me little, I the rather 

Look on such pangs as terror ill conceals, no 

The dry fixed eyeball; the pale quivering lip, 

Which tell me that the spiiit weeps within 
Tears bitterer than the bloedy sweat of Christ. 

I rarely kill the body, which preserves, 

Like a strong prison, the soul within my power, rj5 
Wherein I teed it with the breath of fear 
For hourly pain. 

Camillo. Hell’s most abandoned fiend 

Did never, in the drunkenness of guilt, 

Speak to his heart as now you speak to me; 

I thank my God that I believe you not. lao 

Enter Andrea. 

Andrea. My Lord, a gentleman from Salamanca 
Would speak with you. • 

Cenci. Bid him attend me in 

Tim grand saloon. [Exit Andrea. 

CamtUo. Farewell ; and I will pray 

100 And but tixii ed. 1821 ; But that $dd. 1819 ^ 1839 . 
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Almighty God that thy false, impious words 

Tempt not his spirit to abandon thee. [Exit Camillo. 

Cenci The third of my possessions! I must use 126 
Close husbandry, or gold, the old man’s sword, 

Falls from my withered hand. But yesterday 
There came an order from the Pope to make 
Fourfold provision for my cursed sons ; 1 30 

Whom I nad sent from Kome to Salamanca, 

Hoping some accident might cut them off; 

And meaning if I could to starve them there. 

I pray thee, God, send some quick death upon them ! 
Bernardo and my wife could not be worse 135 

If d 3 ad and damned :—tJien, as to Beatrice-— 

[Looking around him suspiciously. 
I think they cannot hear me at mat door ; 

What if they should ? And yet I need not speak 
Though the lieart triumphs with itself m woids. 

O, thou most silent air, that shalt not hear 140 

WliAt now I tliink! Thou, pavement, which 1 tread 
Towards her chamber,— let your echoes talk 
Of my imperious step scorning surprise. 

But not of my intent !— Andrea 1 

Enter Andeea. 

Andrea. .My lord? 

Cenci. Bid Beatrice attend me in'^lier chamber 145 
This evening no, at midnight and alone. [Ej^eiinL 

Scene II.— A Garden of the Cenci Palace. Enter 
Beatrice and Orsino, as in convei'sation. 

Beatrice. Pervert not truth, 

Orsino. You remember where we held 

That conversation nay, we see the sjiot 

Even from this cypress two long years are past 

Since, on an April midnigdit, underneath 5 

The moonlight ruins of mount Palatine, 

I <lid confess to you my secret mind. 

Orsino. You said you loved me then. 

Beatrice. You ai*e a Priest, 

Speak to me not of love. 

Orsino. I may obtain 

The dispensation of the Pope to marry. 10 

Because 1 am a Piiest do you believe 
Your image, as the hunter some struck deer. 

Follows me not whether I wake or sleep? 

Beatrice. As I have said, speak to me not of love ; 

Had you a dispensation I nave not; 15 

Nor will I leave tljis home of misery 
Whilst my poor Bernard, and that gentle lady 
131 Whom I had ed. 1621 ; Whom I hava tdd. 1819, 18S9. 
ahalt 9d. 1821 ; that shall edd. 1819, 1889. 


140 that 
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To whom I owe life, and these virtuous thoughts, 

Must suffer what I still have strength to share. 

Alas, Orsinoi All the love that once 20 

I felt for you, is turned to bitter pain. 

Ours was a youthful contract, which you first 
Broke, by assuming vows no Pope will loose. 

And thus I love you still, but holily, 

Even as a sister or a spirit might ; 25 

And so I swear a cold fidelity. 

And it is well peihaps w© shall not marry. 

You have a sly, equivocating vein 

That suits me not.— Ah, wretched that I am I 

Where shall I turn? Even now you look on me* 30 

As you were not my friend, and as if you 

Discovered that I thoiurht so, with false smiles 

Making my true suspicion seem your wrong. 

Ah, no I forgive me ; sorrow makes me seem 

Sterner than else my nature might have been ; 35 

I have a weight of melancholy thoughts, • 

And they forbode, — but what can they forbode 
Worse than I now endure? 

Orsmo. ^ ^ All will be well. 

Is the petition yet prepared? You know 
My zeal for all you wish, sweet Beatrice; 40 

Doubt not but I will use my utmost skill 
So that the Pope attend to your complaint. 

•Beafrwe, Your zeal for all I wish Ah me, you are cold ! 
Your utmost skill . , . speak but one word . . . {aside) Alas ! 
Weak and deserted creature that I am, 45 

Here I stand bickering mth my only friend ! [To Orsino. 
This night my father gives a sumptuous feast, 

Orsino ; he has heard some happy news 
From Salamanca, from my brothers there, 

And with this outward show of love he mocks 50 

His inward hate. ’Tis hoick hypocrisy. 

For he would gladlier celebrate their deaths. 

Which I havelieard him pray for on his knees: 

Great God! that such a father should be mine! 

But there is mighty preparation made, 55 

And all our kin, the Ceiici, will be there, 

And all the chief nobility of Kome. 

And he has bidden me and my pale Mother 
Attire ourselves in festival array. 

Poor lady! She expects some happy change 60 

In his dai‘k spirit from this act ; I none. 

At supper I will give you the petition : 

Till when — farewell. , 

pmno. Farewell. {Exit Beatrice.) I know the Pope 
Will n© er absolve me from my priestly vow 
But by absolving me from the revenue 65 

24 And thua edd, 1821 , 18 ^ • And yet 1819 . 
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Of many a wealthy see ; and, Beatrice, 

I think “to win thee at an easier rate. 

Nor shall he read her eloquent petition : 

He might bestow her on some poor relation 

Of his sixth cousin, as he did her sister, 7° 

And I should be debarred from all access. 

Then as to what she suffers from her father^ 

In all this there is much exaggeration 
Old men are testy and will have their way ; 

A man may stab his enemy^ or his vassal, 75 

And live a free life as to wine or women, 

And with a peevish temper may return 

To a dull home, and rate his wife and children ; 

Daughters and wives call this foul tyranny. 

I shall be well content if on my conscience So 

There rest no heavier sin than what they suffer 

From the devices of my love— a net 

From which she shall escape not. Yet I fear 

Her subfle mind, her awe-inspiring gaze, 

Whose beams anatomize me nerve by nerve 85 

And lay me bare, and make me blush to see 

My hidden thoughts. —Ah, no! A friendless girJ 

Wlio clings to me, as to her only hope 

I were a fool, not less than if a panther 

Were panic-stricken by the antelope's e^e, 9° 

If she escape me. [Exit. 

Scene III.— A Magnificent Hdl in the Cenex Palace, A Banquet, 
Enter Cenci, Lucretia, Beatrice, Orsino, Camillo, 
Nobles. 

Cenex, Welcome, my friends and kinsmen; welcome yo, 
Piinces and Cardinals, pillars of the church, 

Whose presence honours our festivity. 

I have too long lived like an anchorite, 

And in my absence from your*nierry meetings 5 

An evil word is gone abi’oad of me ; 

But I do hope that you, my noble frieixds, 

When you have shared the entertainment here, 

And heard the pious cause for which 'tis given. 

And we have pledged a health or two together, » 10 

Will think me fle^ and blood as well as you ; 

Sinful indeed, for Adam made all so, 

But tender-heaiied, meek and pitiful. 

First Quest, In truth, my Lord, you seem too light of heart, 
Too sprightly and companionable a man, 15 

To act the deeds that rumour pins on you. 

S To hm C(mmnion,) I never saw such blithe and open cheer 
[n any eyet * 

Second Guest. Some moat desired event, 

In which we all demand a common joy, 

73 vassal ed, 18B1 ; slave ed. 1819, 
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Has brought us hither ; let us hear it, Count. 20 

CencL It is indeed a most desired event. 

If, when a parent from a parent’s heart 

Lifts from this earth to the great Father of all 

A prayer, both when he lays him down to sleep, 

And when he rises up from dreaming it; 25 

One supplication, one desire, one hope, 

Ibat he would grant a wish for his two sons, 

Even all that he demands in their regard— 

And suddenly beyond his dearest hope 

It is accomplished, he should then rejoice, 30 

And call his friends and kinsmen to a feast, 

And task their love to grace his meriiment,— 

Then honour me thus far— for I am he. 

Beatrice (to Lucretia). Great God I How horrible ! Some 
dreadful ill 

Must have befallen my brothers. 

Lucretia, Fear not, Child, 35 

He speaks too frankly. 

Beatrice. Ah 1 My blood runs cold. 

I fear that wicked laughter round his eye. 

Which wTinkles up the skin even to the hair. 

Cenci, Here are the letters brought from Salamanca ; 
Beatrice, read them to your mother. God ! 40 

I thank thee ! In one night didst thou peiform. 

By ways inscrutable, the thing I sought. 

•My disobedient and rebellious sons 
Are dead !— Why, dead !— What means this change of cheer ? 
You hear me not, I tell you they are dead ; 45 

And they will need no food or raiment more : 

The tapers that did light them the dark way 
Are their last cost. The Pope, I think, will not 
Expect I should maintain them in their coffins. 

Rejoice with me— my heart is wondrous glad. 5® 

[Lucretia sinks, half fainting; Beatrice supports her. 
Beatrice. It is not true I— Dear lady, pray look up. 

Had it been true, there is a God in Heaven, 

He would not live to boast of such a boon. 

Unnatural man, thou knowest that it is false. 

Q^nci. Ay, as the word of God ; whom here I call 55 
To witness that I speak the sober truth 
And whose most favouring Providence was shown 
Even in the manner of their deaths. For Rocco 
Was kneeling at the mass, with sixteen others, 

When the church fell and crushed him to a mummy, 60 
The rest escaped unhuit. Cnstofano 
Was stabbed in error by a jealous man, • 

Vii • sleeping with his rival ; 

self-same hour of flie same night; 

Vl^ich shows that Heaven has special care of me. 

I peg those friends who love me, that they mark 


65 
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The day a feast upon their calendars. 

It was the twenty-seventh of December : 

Ay, read the letters if you doubt my oath. 

\The AssemUy (wpears confused; several of the guests rise, 
mrst Guest Oh, horrible I I will depart— 

Second Guest And I.— 

Third Guest. ,, No, stay! 70 

I do believe it is some jest ; though faith ! 

’Tis mocking us somewhat too solemnly. 

1 think his son has married the Infanta, 

Or found a mine of gold in El Dorado ; 

Tis but season some such news; stay, stay! 75 

I see 'tis only raillery by hie smile. 

Cenci (fiUmg a howl of mne, and lifting it up). Oh, thou bright 
wine whose purple splendour leaps 
And bubbles gaily m this golden bowl 
Under the lamplight, as my spirits do, 

To hear the death 01 my accursed sons! 80 

Could I Relieve thou wert their mingled blood, 

Then would I taste thee like a sacrament, 

And pledge with thee the mighty Devil in Hell, 

Who, if a father’s curses, as men say. 

Climb with swift wings after their children’s souls, 85 

And drag them from the very throne of Heaven, 

Now triumphs in my triumph!— But th’mi art 
Superfluous ; I have drunken deep of ioy. 

And I will taste no other wine to-night. 

Here, Andrea I Bear the bowl around. 

A Guest (rmng). Thou wretch I 90 

Will none among this noble company 
Check the abandoned villain? 

Camillo. For God’s sake 

Let me dismiss the guests! You are insane, 

Some ill will come of this. 

Second Guest Sefee, silence him! 

Ihrsit Guest. I will! 

Third Guest And I! 

Cenci {addressing those who rise with a threatening gestun). 
Who moves? Who speaks? 

{turning to the Company) 

’tis nothmg, 95 

Enjoy yourselves.— Beware! For my revenge 
Is as the sealed commission of a kiiig 
That kills, and none dare name the murderer, 

[The Barimet is broken up; several of the Guests are departing. 
Beatrice. 1 do entreat you, go not, noble guests; 

What,* although tyranny and impious hate 100 

Stand shelter^ by a father’s hoary hair? 

What, if 'tis he who clothed us in these limbs 
Who tortures th^, and triumphs ? What if we, 

The desolate and the dead, were his own flesh, 
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His children and his wife, whom he is bound 105 

To love and slielter? Shall we therefore find 
No refuge in this merciless wide world? 

0 think what deep wrongs must have blotted out 
First love, then reverence in a child's prone mind, 

Till it thus vanquish shame and fear! 0 think ! no 

1 have bornf much, and kissed the sacred hand 
Which crushed us to the earth, and thought its stroke 
Was perhaps some paternal chastisement! 

Have excused much, doubted ; and when no doubt 
Eemained, have sought by patience, love, and tears 115 
To soften him, and when this could not be ^ 

I have knelt down through the long sleepless nights 
And lifted up to God, the Father ot all, 

Passionate prayers: and when these were not heard 
I have still borne,— until I meet you here, 120 

Princes and kinsmen, at this hideous feast 
Given at my brothers' deaths. Two yet remain,^ 

His wife remains and I, whom if ye save not, 

Ye may soon share such merriment again 

As fathers make over their children's graves. 125 

0 Prince Colonna, thou art our near kinsman, 

Cardinal, thou art the Pope's chamberlain, 

Camillo, thou art chief justiciary, 

Take us away ! • 

Cend. {lie has leen conversing with Camili,o during the 
first j^art 0/ Beatrice’s speech; he hears the conclusion, 
and now advances.) 1 hope my good friends hero 
Will think of thoir own daughters— or perhaps 130 

Of their own throats— before they lend an ear 
To this wild girl. 

Beatrice {not noticing the words of Cenci). Dare no one 
look on me? 

None answer? Can one tyrant overbear 
The sense of many best ahd wisest men ? 

Or is it that I sue not in some form 135 

Of scrupulous law, that ye deny my suit? 

0 God ! That I were buried with my brothers ! 

And that the flowers of this departed spring 
W^re fading on my grave ! And that my father 
Were celebrating now one feast for all! 140 

Camillo- A bitter wish for one so young and gentle ; 
Can we do nothing? 

Colonna. Nothing that I see. 

Count Cenci were a dangerous enemy ; 

Yet I would second any one. 

A Cardinal And I. • 

Cenci. Eetire to your chamber? insolent girl! 145 

Beatrice. Eetire thou, impious man ! Ay, hide thyself 
Where never eye can look upon thee more ! 

13a no ed. 1821 ; not id. 1819. 
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Wouldst thou have honour and obedience 

Who art a torturer? Father, never dream 

Though thou mayst overbear this company, J 5 «> 

But ill must come of ill.--Fro^vn not on me ! 

Haste, hide thyself, lest with avenging looks 
My brothers' ghosts should hunt thee from thy seat I 
Cover thy face from every living eye, ^ 

And start if thou but hear a human step: 155 

Seek out some dark and silent corner, there, 

Bow thy white head before offended God, 

And we will kneel around, and fervently 
Pray*that he pity both ourselves and thee. 

Cenci, My triends, I de lament this insane girl 160 
Has spoilt the mirth of our festivity. 

Good night, farewell ; I will not make you longer 
Spectators of our dull domestic quarrels. 

Another time.— \^Exeunt all but Cenci and Beatrice. 

My brain is swimming round ; 

Give*me a bowl of wine I [To Beatrice. 

Thou painted viper I 165 

Beast that thou art ! Fair and yet terrible ! 

I know a charm shall make thee meek and tama 
Now get thee from my sight I [Exit Beatrice. 

Here, Andrea, 

Fill up this gpblet with Greek win 6 .* I said 
I would not drink this evening; but I must; 170 

For, strange to say, I feel my spirits fail 
With thimking what I have decreed to do.— 

[Drinking the wine. 

Be thou the resolution of quick youth 
Within my veins, and manhood's purpose stern. 

And age's firm, cold, subtle villainy; 175 

As if thou wert indeed my children's blood 

Which I did thirst to drink 1 The charm works well ; 

It must be done ; it shall be done, I swear 1 [Exit 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 


ACT II 

Scene l.—An Apartment in the Cend Palace, ifnter 
Lucbetia and Bernardo. 

Lucretia. Weep not, my gentle boy ; he struck but me 
Who have borne deeper wrongs. In truth, if he 
Had killed me, he had done a kinder deed. 

0 God, Almighty, do Thou look upon us. 

We have no other friend but only Thee I 5 

Yet weep not ; ihough I love you as my own, 

1 am not your true mother. 

Bernardo. 0 more, more, 

Than ever mother was to any child, 
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That haVe you been to me f Had he not been 
My father, do you think that I shoilld weep! lo- 

Lucretia, Alas I Poor boy, what else couldst thou have done ? 

Enter Beatrice. 

Beatrice (in a hurried voice). Did he pass this way ? Have 
you seen Ipin, brother? 

Ah, no ! that is his step upon the stairs ; 

'Tis nearer now ; his hand is on the dour ; 

Mother, if I to thee have ever been 15 

A duteous child, now save me ! Thou, great God, 

Whose image upon earth a father is, 

Dost Thou indeed abandon me? He comes; ^ 

The door is opening now ; I see his face ; 

Ho frowns on others, but he smiles on me, ao 

Even as he did after the feast last night. 

Enter a Servant. 

Almighty God, how merciful Thou aii ! 

’Tis but Orsino’s servant.— Well, what news? 

Servant My master bids me say, the Holy Fatlier 
Has sent back your petition thus unopened. {Grivmg a paper. 
And he demands at what hour ’twere secui*e 26 

To visit you again? 

Lucretia. At the Ave Mary. [Exit Servant 

So, daughter, our last hope has failed : Ah me ! 

How pale you look ; you tremble, and you stand 
Wrapped in some fixed and fearful meditation, 30 

As if one thought were over strong for you : 

Your eyes have a chill glare; 0 , deaiest child I 
Are you gone mad ? If not, pray speak to me. ^ 

Beatrice. You see I am not mad : I speak to you. 

Lucretia. You talked of sometJiing that your father did 35 
After that dreadful feast? Could it be worse 
Than when he smiled, and cried, ‘My sons are dead!' 

And every one looked in his neighbour's face 
To see if others were as white as he? 

At the first word he spoke I felt the blood 40 

Bush to my heart, and fell into a trance; 

And when it passed I sat all weak and wild ; 

Whilsfr^ou alone stood up. and with strong words 

Checked his unnatm-al pride* and I could see 

The devU waa rebuked that lives in him, 45 

Until this hour thus have you ever stood 

Between us and your father's moody wrath 

Like a protecting presence : your firm mind 

Has been our only refuge and defence : 

What can have thus suodued it? What can now • 50 

Have mven ypu that cold melancholy look, 

Succeeding to your unaccustomed fear? 

JScoIrfce. Wnat is it that you say? I was just thinking 
'Twere better not to struggle any more. 
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Men, like mv father, have been dark and bloody, 55 
Yet never— Oh I Before worse comes of it 
'Twere wise to die : it ends in tliat at last. 

Lucretia, Oh, talk not so, dear cliild ! Tell me at once 
What did your father do or say to you? 

He stayed not after that accursed feast 60 

One moment in your chamber.— Speak to mo. 

Bernardo. Oh, sister, sister, prithee, speak to us! 
Beatrice {s^pcahng very slowly with a forced calmness). It 
was one word, Motlier, one little word ; 

One look, one smile. {WiUly.) Oh I He has trampled me 
Under 4 iis feet, and made the blood stream down 65 
My p^lid cheeks. And he-has given us all 
Ditch-water, and the fever-stricken flesh 
Of buffaloes, and bade us eat or starve. 

And we have eaten.— He has made me look 

On my beloved Bernardo, when the rust 70 

Of heavy chains has gangrened his sweet limbs. 

And I have never yet despaired— but now ! 

What could I say? [B,ecovermg herself 

Ah, no! ’tis nothing now. 

The sufferings we all share have made me wild ; 

He only struck and cursed me as he passed ; 75 

He saidf, he looked, he did nothing all 
Beyond his wont, yet it disordered me. 

Alas! I am forgetful of my duty, • 

I should preserve my senses for your sake. 

Lucreha. Nay, Beatrice ; have courage, my sweet gild, 80 
It any one despairs it should be 1 
Who loved him once, and now must live with him 
Till God in pityj^call for him or me. 

For you may, lik^ your sister, find some husband, 

And smile, years hence, with children round your knees ; 83 
Whilst I, then dead, and all this hideous coil 
Shall be rememberea only as*a dream, 

Beatrice. Talk not to me, dear lady, of a husband. 

Did you not nurse me when my mother died? 

Did you not shield me and that dearest boy ? 90 

And had we any other friend but you 
In infancy, with gentle words and looks, 

To win our father not to murder us ? 

And shall I now desert you? May the ghost 

Of my dead Mother plead against my soul * 95 

If I abandon her who filled the place 

She left, Mrith more, even, than a mother’s love ! 

Beimardo. And I am of nay sister’s mind. Indeed 
I v«>uld not leave you in this wretchedness, 

Even though the Fope*should make me free to live 100 
In some bfithe place, like others of my age, 

With sports, and delicate food, and the fresh air. 

01^ never think that I will leave you, Mother 1 
Lucretia. My dear, dear children! 
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Enter Cenoi, suddenly. 

Cencl What, Beatrice here! 

Come hither ! [She shrinks hack, and covers her face. 

Nay, hide not your face, 'tis fair ; 105 

Look up ! JVhy, yesternight you dared to look 
With disobedient insolence upon me, 

Bending a stern and an inauiring brow 
On what I meant ; whilst 1 then sought to hide 
That which I came to tell you— but in vain. ito 

Beatrice (wildly, staggering towards the door). 0 that the 
earth would gape! Hide me, O God! 

Cenct. Then it was I whose inarticulate words 
Fell from my lips, and who wdth tottering steps 
Fled from your presence, as you now from mine. 

Stay, I command you— from this day and hour 115 

Never again, I think, with fearless eye. 

And brow superior, and unaltered cheek. 

And that lip made for tenderness or scorn, 

Shalt thou strike dumb the meanest of mankind ; 

Me least of all. Now get thee to thy chamber! i/c 

Thou too, loathed image of thy cursed mother, 

Bernaudo, 
ate ! 

[Exeunt Beatrice and Bernardo. 
(Aside.) So much has passed between us as must make 
Me bold, her fearful.— 'Tis an awful thing 
To touch such mischief as I now conceive; 125 

So men sit shivering on the dewy bank, 

And try the chill stream with their feet ; once in . . . 
How the delighted spirit pants for joy ! 

Zticreiia (advancing timidly towards him). 0 husband ! Pray 
forgive poor Beatrice. 

She meant not any ill. , 

Cenci, Nor you perhaps? 130 

Nor that young imp, whom you have taught by rote 
Parricide with his alphabet? Nor Giacomo? 

Nor those two most unnatural sons, who stirred 
^nmity up against me with the Pope? 

Whom in one night merciful God cut off: 135 

Innocent lambs I They thought not any ill. 

You were not here conspiring? You said nothing 
Of how 1 might be dungeoned as a madman ; 

Or be condemned to death for some offence^ 

And you would be the witnesses ?— This failing, 140 

How just it were to hire assassins, or 

Put sudden poison in my evejaing drink? • 

Or smother me when overcome by wine? 

Seeing we had no other judge but God, 

^ And He had sentenced me, and there were none 145 
But. you to be the executioners 
Of His decree enregistered in Heaven? 
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Oh, no! You said not this? 

iMcretm. ^ So help me God, 

I never thought the things you charge me with ! 

GencL If you dare speak that wicked lie agam 150 
I’ll kill you. What I It was not by your counsel 
That Beatrice disturbed the feast last night ? 

You did not hope to stir some enemies ♦ 

Against me, and escape, and laugh to scorn 

What every nerve of you now trembles at? 155 

You judged that men were bolder than they are ; 

Few dare to stand between their grave and me. 

Lmretia. Look not so dreadfully! By ray salvation 
I knew not aught that Beatrice designed , 

Nor do I think she designed any thing 160 

Until she heard you talk of her dead brothers. 

Cenci. Blaspheming liar! You are damned for this! 
But I will take you where you may persuade 
The stones you tread on to deliver you: 

For men shall there be none but those who dare 165 
All things—noi question that which I command. 

On Wednesday next I sliall set out : you know 
That savage rock, the Castle of Petrella: 

’Tis safely Wiilled, and moated round about: 

Its dungeons underground, and its thick towers 170 
Never told tales ; though they hav^ heard and seen 
What might make^dumb things speak.— Why do you linger' 
Make speediest preparation for the journey! [F,xii Lucrltia. 
The all-beholding sun yet shines j I hear 
A busy stir of men about the streets ; 175 

I see the bright sky through the window panes : 

It is a garish, broad, and neering day ; 

Loud, light, suspicious, full of eyes and ears. 

And every little corner, nook, and hole 

Is penetrated with the insolent light. iSo 

Come darkness ! Yet, what* is the day to mo ? 

And wherefore should I wish for night, who do 
A deed which shall confound both night and day? 

’Tis she shall grope through a bewildering mist 
Of horror: if there be a sun in heaven 185 

She shall not dare to look upon its beams ; - 

Nor feel its warmth. Let her then wish for night ; 

The act I think shall soon extinguish all 

For me : I bear a darker deadher gloom 

Tlian the earth’s shade, or interlunar air, 190 

Or constellations quenched in murkiest cloud, 

In which I walk secure and unbeheld 
Towards my purpose.— Would that it were done! ! [EnL 
• 

Scene IL— A Chamber in the VaUcan. Enter Camillo 
• and Giacomo, tn conversation, 

Camillo, There is an obsolete and doubtful law 
By which you might obtain a bare provision 
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Of food and clothing— 

&iacomo. Nothing more ? Alas ! 

Bare must be the provision which strict law 

Awards, and ag^d, sullen avarice pays. 5 

Why did my rather not appi-enLice me 

To some mechanic trade? i should have then 

Been trained in no highborn necessities 

Which I could meet not by my daily toil 

The eldest son of a rich nobleman lo 

Is heir to all his incapacities; 

He has wide wants, and nariow powers. If you, 

Cardinal Camillo, wore reduced at once 

From thrice-driven beds of down, and delicate food, 

An hundred servants, and six palaces', 15 

To that which nature doth indeed require?— 

Camillo. Nay, there is reason in your plea ; ’twere hard. 
Gtacomo. 'Tis hard for a firm man to bear: but' I 
Ha^'o a dear ^vife, a lady of high birth, 

Whose dowry in ill hour I lent my father 20 

Without a bond or witness to the deed: 

And children, who inherit her fine senses, 

The fairest creatures in this breathing world ; 

And she and they reproach me not. Caidinal, 

Do you not think the Pope would interpose 25 

And stretch authority beyond tiie law? 

I Camillo. Though your peculiar case is hard, I know 
The Pope will not divert the course of law. 

After that impious feast the other night 
I spoke with him, and urged him then to check 50 

Your father's cruel hand ; he frowned and said, 

‘Children are disobedient, and they sting 
Their fathers' hearts to madness and despair, 

Kequiting years of care with contumely. 

1 pity the Count Cenci from my heait; 35 

His outraged love perhaps awakened hate, 

And thus lie is exasperated to ill. 

In the gieat war between the old and young 
I, who have white hairs and a tottering body. 

Will keep at least blameless neutrality.’ 40 

I]nter OnsiNo. 

You, my good Lord Orsino, heard those words. 

Orsmo. What words ? 

Giacomo. Alas, repeat them not again ! 

There then is no redress for me, at least 
None but that which I may achieve myself, 

Since I am driven to the brink.— But, say, * t 45 
My innocent sister and my onfy brother 
Are dying underneath my father’s eye. 

, The memorable torturers of this land, 

Galeaz Visconti, Borgia, Ezzelin, 

Never inflicted on the meanest slave 


50 
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What those endure ; shall they have no protection ? 

Camillo. Why, if they would petition to the Popo 
I see not how he could refuse it~yet 
He holds it of most dangerous example 
In aught to weaken the paternal power, 55 

Being, as *twere, the shadow of his own. 

I pray you now excuse me. I have business 

Tliat will not bear delay. _ [Exit Camillo. 

Giacomo. ^ But you, Orsino, 

Have the petition : wherefore not present it ? 

Orsmo. 1 have presented it, and backed it with 6o 
My earnest prayers, and urgent interest ; 

It was returned unanswered. I doubt not 

But that the strange and execrable deeds 

Alleged in it— in truth they might well baffle 

Any belief- have turned the Pope’s displeasure 65 

Upon the accusers fiom the criminal: 

So I should guess from what CarniJlo said. 

Giifcomo. My friend, that pal ace- walking devil Gold 
Has whispeied silence to his Holiness: 
i\ud we aie loft, as scoipions ringed with fire. 70 

What should we do but strike ourselves to death? 

^For lie who is our minderoiis persecutor 
Is shielded by a fathers holy name, 

Or I would— • [Stops abruptly, 

Orsim, What? Fear not to speak your though.. 
Words aie but holy as the deeds they cover: 75 

A priest who has forsworn the God he serves ; 

A .pidge wdio makes Tiuth weep at his decree; 

A friend who should weave counsel, as I noAV, 

But as the mantle of some selfish guile ; 

A father who is all a tyrant seems, 80 

Were the profan or for his sacred name. 

Giacomo, Ask me not what I think ; the unwilling brain 
Feigns often what it would •not ; and wo trust 
Imagination with such phantasies 

As tlie tongue dares ngt fashion into words, 65 

Which have no words, their horror makes them dim 
To the mind’s eye.— My heart demes itself 
To think what you demand. 

Orsmo, But a friend’s bosom 

Is as the inmost cave of our own mind 
Where we sit shut from the wide gaze of day, 90 

And from the all-communicating air. 

You look what I suspected— 

Giacomo, Spare me now ! 

I atti as one lost in a midnight wood, 

Who dares not ask some harmless passenger 

The path across the wilderness, lest he, 95 

As my thoughts are, should be— a murderer. 

77 makas Truth td, 1821, makes the truth edd, 1819, 2S39. 
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I know you are mv friend, and all I dare 
Speak to niy soul that will I trust with tliee. 

But now my heart is heavy, and would take 
! Lone counsel from a night of sleepless care. loo 

Pardon me, that I say farewell— faiewell! 

I w^ould that to my own suspected self 
I could addrv'ss a word so full of peace. 

Orsino. Farewell! — Be your thoughts better or more 
bold. [Ent Giacomo. 

I had disposed the Cardinal Camillo 105 

To feed his hope with cold encouragement : 

It fortunately serves my close designs 
That *tis a trick of this same family 
To analyse their own and other minds. 

Such self-anatomy shall teach the will no 

Dangerous secrets: for it tempts our powers, 

Knowing what must be thoiiglit, and may be done, 

Into the depth of darkest purposes: 

So Cenci fell into the pit ; even I, 

Since Beatrice unveiled me to myself, 115 

And made me shrink from what I cannot shun, 

Show a poor figure to my own esteem, 

To which I grow half reconciled. I’ll do 
As little mischief as I can ; that tliouglit 
Shall fee the accuser conscience. 

(After a pause,) Now what harm 120 

If Cenci should be murdered ?— Yet, if muideied, 
Wherefoio by me? And what if I could take 
The profit, yet omit the sin and peril 
In such an action? Of all earthly things 
I fear a man whose blows outspeed his words; 125 

And such is Cenci : and while Cenci lives 
His daughter’s dowry were a secret grave 
If a priest wins her. — Oh, fair Beatrice ! 

Would that 1 loved thee mot, or loving thee 

Could but despise danger and gold and all 130 

That frowns between my wish, and its effect, 

Or smiles beyond it ! Imere is no escape . . . 

Her bright form kneels beside me at the altar, 

And follows me to the resort of men, 

And fills my slumber with tumultuous dreams, 135 

So when I wake my blood seems liquid fire ; 

And if I strike my damp and dizzy head 
My hot palm scorches it : her very name, 

But spoken by a stranger, makes my heart 

Sicken and pant; and thus unprofitably 140 

I clasp the phantom of unfelt delights , 

Till weak imagination half possesses 
The self-created shadow. Yet much longer 
Will I not nurse this life of feverous hours : 

From the unravelled hopes of Giacomo 145 
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I must work out my own dear purposes. 

I see. as from a tower, the end of all : 

Her father dead; her brother bound to me 
By a dark secret, surer than the grave ; 

Her mother scared and unexpostulating 1 50 

From the dread manner of her wish achieved : 

And she!— Once more take courage, my faiift heart; 

What dares a friendless maiden matched with thee? 

I have such foresight as assures success : 

Some unbeheld divinity doth ever, _ 155 

When dread events are near, stir up men’s minds 
To black, suggestions ; and he prospers best, 

Not who becomes the instrument of ill, 

But who can flatter the dark spirit, that makes 

Its empire and its prey of other hearts 160 

Till it Ibecome his slave ... as I will do. [Exit, 

END OP THE SECOND ACT. 

ACT III 

Scene 1,—An Apartment in the Cenci Palace, Lucretia, 
to her enter BEATRrci:. 

Beatrice, [She enters staqaenng,^ and speaM mUly,) Keach me 
that handkerchief !— My brain is hurt; 

My eyes are full of blood ; just wipe them for me . . . • 

I see but indistinctly ... 

, Lucretia, My sweet child. 

You have no wound; ’tis only a cold dew 

That starts from your dear brow . , . Alas ! Alas ! 5 

What has befallen? 

Beatrice, How comes this hair undone? 

Its wandering strings must be what blind mo so, 

And yet I tied it fast.— 0 , horrible! 

The pavement sinks under my*feet ! The walls 

Spin round 1 I see a woman weeping there, 10 

And standing calm and motionless, whilst I 

Slide giddily as the world reels. . . . My God ! 

The beautiful blue heaven is flecked with blood! 

The sunshine on the floor is blSfekl The air 

Is changed to vapours such as the dead breathe 1 5 

In charnel pits ! Pah ! I am choked I There creeps 

A clinging, olack, contaminating mist 

About me . . . ’tis substantial, heavy, thick, 

I cannot pluck it from me, for it glues 
My fingers and my limbs to one another, «o 

And Ws into my sinews, and dissolves 
My flesh to a pollution, poisoning 
The subtle, pure, and inmost spirit of life 1 
My God ! I never knew what the mad felt 
Before ; for I am mad beyond all doubt I 


25 
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{llore wildly.) No, I am dead! These putrefying limbs 
Shut round and sepulchre the panting soul 
Which would burst forth into the wandering air ! pause.) 
What hideous thought was that I had even now? 

’Tis gone ; and yet its burthen remains here 30 

O’er these dull eyes . . . upon this weary heart ! 

0 , world! 0 , Iif^l 0 , day! O, misery! 

I/ucrrtfa What ails thee, my poor child? She answers not: 
Her s])irit apprehends the sense of pain, 

But not its cause ; suffeung has dnod away 35 

The source from winch it sprung ... 

Beatrice (ft antidy). Like Parricide . . . 

Misery has killed its father ; yet its father 
Never like mine ... 0 , God ! What thing am 1 ? 
lAicretia. My dearest child, what has your father done? 
Beatrice (douhtfidly). Who art thou, questioner? I have no 
father. 40 

She is the madhouse nurse who tends on me, 

It is a piteous office. [To Lucretia, tn a sloiVj subdued voice. 
I)o you know 

I thought I was that wretched Beatiice 

Men speak of. whom her father sometimes hales 

From liall to hall by the entangled hair; 43 

At others, pens up naked m damp cells 

Where scaly reptiles crawl, and starves her there, 

Till she will eat strange flesh. Tins woful story 
So did I overact in my sick dreams. 

That I imagined . . . no, it cannot be ! 5q 

Horrible things have been in this wide world, 

Prodigious mixtures, and confusions strange 
Of good and ill ; and worse have boon conceived 
Than ever there was found a heart to do. 

But never fancy imaged such a deed 55 

As . . . [Pauses, suddenly recollecting herself 

Who art thuu? Swear to me, ere I die 
With fearful expectation, that indeed 
Thou art not wliat thou seemest . . . Mother ! 

Lucreiia. Oh ! 

My sweet child, know you . . . 

Beatrice. Yet speak it not : 

For then if this be truth, that other too 60 

Must be a truth, a firm enduring truth. 

Linked with each lasting circumstance of life, 

Never to change, never to pass away. 

Why so it is. This is the Cenci Palace ; 

Thou art Lucreiia ; I am Beatrice, 65 

1 have talked some wild words, but^will no more. 

Mother, come near me : from this point of time, 

1 am . . . [Her voice dies away faintly. 

Lucrctia. Alas! What has befallen thee, child? 

What has thy father done? 
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Beatrice, What have I done? 

Am I not innocent? Is it my crime 7° 

That one with white hair, and imperious brow, 

Who tortured me from my forgotten years, 

As parents only dare, should call himself 
My father, yet should be!- Oh, what am I? 

"V^at name, what place, wluit memory ifliall be mine? 75 
What retrospects, outliving even despair? 

iMcretia, lie is a violent tyrant suiely, child : 

We know that death alone can make us free ; 

His death or ours. But what can he have done 
Of deadlier outrage or worse injury ? 80 

Thou art unlike thyself ; thine eyes shoot forth 
A wandering and strange spirit. Speak to me, 

Unlock those pallid hands whose fingers twine 
With one another. 

Beatrice, ’Tis the restless life 

Tortyred within them. If I try to speak 85 

I shall go mad. Ay, something must be done : 

What, yet I know not . . , something winch snail make 
The thing that I have suffered but a shadow 
In the dread lightning which avenges it; 

Brief, rapid, irreversible, destroying 90 

The consequence of wiiat it cannot, cure. 

Some such thing is to be endured or done : 

When I know what, I shall be still and calm, « 
And never anything will move me more. 

But now !--0 blood, which art my father’s blood, 95 
Circling through these contaminated veins. 

If thou, poured forth on the polluted earth. 

Could wash aw^ the crime, and punishment 
which I suffer ... no, that cannot be I 
IMany might doubt there were a God above 100 

Who sees and permits evil, and so die : 

That faith no agony shall dbscure in me. 

Lucretia, It must indued have been some bitter wrong; 
Yet what, I dare not guess. Oh, my lost child. 

Hide not in proud impenetrable grief 105 

Thy sufferings from my fear. 

Beatrice, I hide them not. 

What are the words which you would have me speak ? 

1, who can feign no image in my mind 
Of that which has tian&mrmed me: I, whose thought 
Is like a ghost shrouded and folded up 110 

In its own formless horror : of all words, 

That minister to mortal intercourse. 

Which wouldst thou hear? For there is none to tell 
My misery : if anotlfer ever knew 
Aught like to it, she died as 1 will die, 115 

And left it, as I must, without a name. 

Death I Death ! Our law and our religion call thee 
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A punishment and a reward . . . Oh, which 
Have I deserved? 

Lucretia. The peace of innocence ; 

Till in your season you be called to heaven, 120 

Whatever you may have suffered, you have done 
No evil. Heath must be the punishment 
Of crime, or* the reward of trampling down 
The thorns which God has strewed upon the path 
Which leads to immortality. 

Beatrice, Ay, death ... 125 

The punishment of crime. 1 pray thee, God, 

Let me not be bewildered while 1 judge. 

If I must live day after day, and keep 
These limbs, the unworthy temple of Thy spirit, 

As a foul den from which what Thou abnorrest 130 

May mock Thee, unavenged ... it shall not be ! 
Self-murder ... no, that might be no escape, 

For Thy decree yawns like a Hell between 

Our will and it 0 ! In this mortal woild 

There is no vindication and no law 135 

Wliich can adjudge and execute the doom 

Of that through which I suffer. 

Enter Obsino. 

{^le approaches him solemnly.) Welcome, Friend ! 

, I have to tell you that, since last we met, 

I have endured a wrong so great and strange. 

That neither hfe nor death can give me rest, r^o 

Ask me not what it is, for there are deeds 
Which have no form, suffenngs which have no tongue. 
Orstno. And what is he who has thus injured you? 
Beatrice. The man they call my father: a dread name. 
Orsino. It cannot be . . . 

Beatrice. What it can be, or not, 145 

Forbear to think. It is, and it has been ; 

Advise me how it shall not be again. 

I thought to die; but a religious awe 

Kestraiiis me, and the dread lest death itself 

Might be no refuge from the consciousness 150 

Of what is yet unexpiated. Oh, speak ! 

Orsino. Accuse him of the deed, and let the law 
Avenge thee. 

Beatrice. Oh, ice-hearted counsellor ! 

If I could find a word that might make known 
The crime of my destroyer; and that done, 155 

My tongue should like a knife tear out the secret 
Which cankers my heart’s core ; ay, lay all bare , 

So that my unpolluted fame should be 
With vilest gossips a stale mouthed story; 

A mock, a byword, an astonishment:— 160 

140 nor ea, 1821 ; or edd. 1819 ^ 1889 (IsQ- 
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If this were done, which never shall be done, 

Think of the offender's gold, his dreaded hate, 

And the strange horror of the accusers tale, 

Baffling belief, and ov erpowering s})eech ; 

Scaice whispered, unimaginable, wrapped 165 

In hideous ninls . . . Oh. most assnied redress! 

Orsmo, You will endure it then? • 

Beatrice. End ure ? — Orsino, 

It seems your counsel is small profit. 

[Turns from hm, and S2ieals half to herself 
Ay, 

All nvist be suddenly resolved and done. 

What is this undistinguishable mist 17c 

Of thoughts, which rise, like shadow after shadow. 
Darkening each other? 

Orsino, ^ ^ Should the offender live? 

Triumph in his misdeed? and make, by use, 

His crime, whato’er it is, dieadful no doubt, 
Thine*eloment ; until thou mayst become i75 

Utterly lost ; subdued even to the hue 
Of that which thou permittest? 

Beatrice [to hci'self ) Mighty death 1 

Thou double-visa ged shadow ? Only judge 1 
liightfullest arbiter ! [She retires ahsofhed in thought 

Liicreha, If the lightning* 

Of God has e'er descended to avenge . . . , j8o 

Orsino. Blaspheme not I IIis high Providence commits 
Its gloiy on this earth, and their own wrongs 
Into the hands of men ; if they neglect 
To punish crime ... 

Luctetia. But if one, like this wretch, 

Should mock, with gold, opinion, law, and power? 185 
If there bo no afipeal to that which makes 
The guiltiest tremble ? If because our wrongs. 

For mat they are uniiatural,*strango, and monstrous, 
Exceed all measure of belief? 0 God ! 

If, for the very reasons which should make 190 

Kedress most SAvift and sure, our injuror triumphs? 

And we, the victims, bear worse punishment 
Than that appointed for their torturer? 

Orsino. Think not 

But that there is redress where there is wrong. 

So we be bold enough to seize it. 

Lucretia. How? 195 

If there were any way to make all sure, 

I know not . . . but I think it might be good 
To*. . . 

Ordno. Why, his late outrage to Beatrice ; 

For it is such, as I but faintly guess, 

As makes remorse dishonour, and leaves her 200 

Only one duty, how she may avenge : 
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You, but one refuge from ills ill endured ; 
but one counsel . . . 

iMcreiia. For we cannot hope 

That aid, or retribution, or resource 
Will arise thence, where every other one 305 

Might find them with less need. [Beatrice advances, 

Orsino, * Then . . . 

Beatrice, Peace, Orsino! 

And, honoured Lady, while I speak, I pray, 

That you put off, as garments overworn, 

Forbearance and respect, remorse and fear, 

And all the fit restraints of daily life, . 210 

Which have been borne from childhood, but which now 
Would be a mockery to my holier plea. 

As I have said, I have endured a wrong, 

Which, though it be expressionless,^ is such 

As asks atonement ; both for what is past, 215 

And lest I be reserved, day after day. 

To load with crimes an overburthened soul. 

And be . . . what ye can dream not. I have prayed 
To God, and I have talked with my own heart;, 

And have unravelled my entangled will, ^ 220 

And have at length determined what is right. 

Art thou my frjend, Orsino? False or true? 

Pledge thy salvation ere I speak. 

* Orsino. I swear 

To dedicate my cunning, and my strength, 

My silence, and whatever else is mine, 225 

To thy commands. 

Lucrefm, You think we should devise 

His death? 

Beatrice, And execute what is devised, 

And suddenly. We must be brief and bold 

Omno. And yet most cautious. 

Lucretia, ‘ For the jealous laws 

Would punish us with death and infamy 230 

For that which it became themselves to do. 

Beatrice. Be cautious as ye may, but prompt. Orsino, 
What are the means? 

'"Orsino. I know two dull, fierce outlaws, 

Who think man’s spirit as a worm’s, and they 
Would trample out, for any slight caprice, 235 

The meanest or the noblest life. This mood 
Is maiketable here in Home. They sell 
What we now want. 

Lucretia. To-morrow before dawn, 

Cenci will take us to that lonely rock, » 

Petrella, in the Apulian Apenitmes. 2^0 

If he arrive there . . , 

Beatrice. ^ He must not arrive. 

Orsino, Will it be dark before you reach the tower ? 
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iMcretia, The sun will scarce be set. 

Beatrice, But I remember 

Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine; 'tis rough and narrow, 245 

And winds with short turns down the precipice ; 

And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 

Which has, from unimaginable years, * 

Sustained itself with terror and with toil 

Over a gulf, and with the agony 250 

With which it clings seems slowly coming down ; 

Even as a wretched soul hour after hour. 

Clings to,the mass of life ; yet clinging, leans ; 

And leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 

In which it fears to fall; beneath this crag 255 

Huge as despair, as if in weariness, 

The melancholy mountain yawns . . . below, 

You hear but see not an impetuous torrent 

Kaging among the caverns, and a biidge 

Crosses the chasm ; and high above there grow, 260 

With intersecting trunks, fiom crag to crag, 

Cedars, and yews, and pines; whose tangled hair 

Is matted in one solid loof of shade 

By tlie dark ivy’s twine. At noonday here 

’Tis twilight, and at sunset blackest nighj. 265 

Orhino, Before you reach that budge make some excuse 
For spurring on your mules, or loitering • 

Until . . . 

Beatrice, What sound is that? 

Lucretia, Haik! JNo, it cannot be a servant’s step 
It must be Ceiici, unexpectedly 270 

Keturned . . . Make some excuse for being here. 

Beatrice, (To Oksino, as she goes out,) That step we hear 
appioach must never pass 
The bridge of which we spoke. 

[Exeu/nt Lucretia and Beatrice. 

Orsino, What shall I do? 

Cenci must find me here, and I must bear 

The imperious inquisition of his looks 275 

As to what brought me hither : let me mask 

Mine own in some inane and vacant smile. 


Enter Giacomo, in a hurried manner. 

How I Have you ventured hither ? Know you then 
That Cenci is from home? 

Giacomo, I sought him here ; 

And now must wait till he returns. 

Orsmo, Great God! 280 

Weigh you the danger or this rashness ? 

Giacomo. Ay! 

Does my destroyer know his danger ? We 

378 hither ed, 1S21 ; thither ed. 1819, 
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Are now no more, as once, pareiit and child, 

But man to man ; the oppressor to the oppressed ; 

The slaiideior to the slandered; foe to foe: 385 

He lias cast Nature off, which was his shield, 

And Nature casts him off, who is ler shame ; 

And I spill 11 both. Is it a father’s throat 
Which 1 will shake, and say, I ask not gold ; 

I ask not happy years ; nor memoiies 290 

Of tranquil childhood ; nor home-sheltered love ; 

Though all these hast thou torn fi^m me, and more; 

But only my tair lame; only one hoard 
Of peace, which I thought hidden liom thy hate, 

Under the penury heaped on me by thee, 295 

Or I will . . . God can undorstuid and paidon, 

Why should I speak with man ? 

Oisino Be calm, dear friend. 

Giaconio Well, I will calmly tell you what he did. 
This old Francesco Cenci, as you know, 

Boi rowed the dowry of my wife from me, 300 

And then denied the loan ; and left me so 
In poverty, the which I sought to mend 
By holding a poor office in the state. 

It had been piornised to me, and already 
I bought new cbithing tor my lagged babes, 305 

And my Wife smiled ; and my heait knew leposo. 

‘When Cenci’s intercession, as I found, 

Conferred tins office on a wretch, whom thus 

He paid for vilest soivice. I letuined 

With this ill news, and we sate sad together 310 

Solacing our dciqiondency with tears 

Ot such affection and unbroken faith 

As temper life’s woist bitterness ; when he, 

As he is wont, came to upbraid and curse, 

Mocking our poverty, and telling us 315 

Such was God’s scourge for disobedient sons. 

And then, tliat I might strike hmi dumb with shame, 

I spqko of my wife’s dowry ; but he coined 

A biief yet specious tale, how I had wasted 

The sum in secret not ; and he saw 320 

My wile was toiichctl, and he went smiling forth. 

And when I knew the impression he had made, 

And felt my wife insult with silent scorn 
My ardent truth, and look averse and cold, 

I went forth too : but soon returned again ; 325 

Yet not so soon but that my wife had taught 

childien her harsh thoughts, and they all cried, 

‘Give us clothes, father I Give us better food! t 
What you in one night squander were enough 
For months ! ’ I looked, and saw that home was hell. 330 
And to that hell will 1 return no more 
Until mine enemy has rendered up 
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Alonoment, or, as ho gave life to me 
I will, reversing Natures law . . . 

Orsmo Tinst me, 

Tlio compensation which thou seekest here 115 

Will be denied. 

G-iaconio. Then . . . Are you not my friend ? 

Did you not hint at the aUornative, • 

Upon the bnnk of which you see I stand, . 

The other day when we conversed together? 

My wrongs were then less. That word panicide, 340 
Although I am resolved, haunts me like fear. 

Ormio. It must be fear itself, for the bare word 
Is hollow mockery. Mark, how wisest God 
Draws to one point the threads of a just doom, 

So sanctifying it : what you devise 345 

Is, as it were, accomplished. 

Giacomo, ^ Is he dead? 

Orsmo» His grave is ready. Know that since we met 
Cenci has done an outrage to his daughter. 

Chacomo. What outrage? 

Orsmo, That she speaks not, but you may 

Conceive such half conjectures as I do, ^ 35° 

From her fixed paleness, and the lofty grief 
Of her stern brow bent on the idle air, 

And her severe unmodulated voice, * 

Drowning both tenderness and dread ; and last , 
From this; that whilst her step-mother and I, 355 

Bewildered in our horror, talked together 
With obscure hints ; both self-misunderstood 
And darkly guessing, siumhling, in our talk, 

Over the truth, and yet to its revenge, 

She interrupted us, and with a look 360 

Which told before she spoke it, he must die : . . . 

Giacomo, It is enough. My doubts are well appeased ; 
There is a higher reason fol* the act 
Than mine ; there is a holier judge than me, 

A more iin blamed avenger. Beatrice, 365 

Who in the gentleness of thy sweet youth 

Hast never trodden on a worm, or bruised 

A living flower, but thou hast pitied it 

With needless tears 1 Fair sister, thou in whom 

Men wondered how sucli loveliness and wisdom 370 

Did not destroy each other! Is there made 

Kavage of thee? 0, heait, I ask no more 

Justification ! Shall I wait, Orsmo, 

Till he return, and stab him at the door? . 

• Orsino, Not so ; some accident might interpose 375 
To rescue him from Vhat is now most sure ; 

And you are unprovided where to fly, 

How to excuse or to conceal. Nay, listen : 

All is contrived ; success is so assured 

That . . . 
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Enter Beatrice. 

Beatrice^ Tis my brother’s voice! You know me not? 

Giacomo. My sister, my lost sister ! 

Beatrice. Lost indeed! 381 

I see Orsino has talked witli you, and 
That you coiijocture things too horrible 
To speak, yet far loss than the tnith. Now, slay not, 

He might return: yet kiss me; I shall know 385 

That then thou hast consented to his death. 

Farewell, farewell ! Let piety to God, 

Brotherly love, justice and clemency, „ 

And all things that make tender hardest hearts 

Make thine hard, brother. Answer not . . . farewell. 390 

[Exeunt severally. 


Scene II.— A mean Apartment in Giacomo’s House. 
Giacomo alone. 

Giacomo. ’Tis midnight, and Orsino comes not yet 

^ [Thunder, and the sound of a storm. 
What ! can the everlasting elements 
Feel with a woim like man? If so, the shaft 
Of mercy-wing^(^ lightning would not fall 
On stones and trees. My wife and children sleep : 5 

•They are now living in unmeaning dreams : 

But I must wake, still doubting if that deed 
Be just which is most necessary. 0 , 

Thou unreplenished lamp! whose narrow fire 

Is shaken oy the wind, and on whose edge 10 

Devouring (laikness hovers ! Thou small llame, 

Which, as a dying pulse rises and falls, 

Still llickerest up and down, how very soon, 

Did I not feed thee, wouldst thou fail and be 

As 4 ;hou hadst never been! So wastes and sinks 15 

Even now, perhaps, the life that kindled mine ; 

But that no power can fill with vital oil 
That broken lamp of flesh. Ha ! ’tis the blood 
Which fed these veins that ebbs till all is cold : 

It is the forni that moulded mine that sinks 20 

Into the white and yellow spasms of death: 

It is the soul by which mine was arrayed 
In God’s immortal likeness which now stands 
’ Naked before Heaven’s judgement seat I [A hell strikes. 

One! Two! 

The hours crawl on; and when my hairs are white, 25 
My son will then perhaps bo waiting thus, ‘ 

Tortured between just hate and Vain remoi*se ; 

Cliiding the tardy messenger of news 

Like those which I expect. I almost wish 

He be not dead, although my wrongs are great ; 30 

Yet . . • ’tis Orsino’s step , . , 
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Enter Orsino. 

Speak ! 

Oismo. I am come 

To say he has escaped. 

Giacomo. Escaped ! 

Orstno. And safe 

Within Potrella. He passed by the spot • 

Annointod for the deed an hour too soon. 

wacomo. Are we the fools of such contingencies? 35 

And do we waste in blind misgivings thus 
The hours when we should act? Then wind and thunder, 
Which seemed to howl his knell, is the loud laughter 
With which Heaven mocks ■our weakness ! I henceforth 
Will ne’er repent of aught designed or done 40 

But my repentance. 

Orsino. See, the lamp is out. 

Giacomo. If no remorse is ours when the dim air 
Has draiji this innocent flame, why should we quail 
When Cenci s life, that light by which ill spirits 
See the worst deeds they prompt, shall sink for ever? 45 
No, I am hardened, 

Orsmo. Why, what need of this ? 

Who feared the pale intrusion of remorse 
In a just deed ? Although our first plan failed, 

Doubt not but he will soon be laid to r 5 st. 

But light the lamp ; let us not talk i’ the dark. ^ 50 

Giacomo [kghting the lamp). And yet once quenched I cannot 
thus relume 

My father’s life : do you not think his ghost 
Might plead that argument ivith God? 

Orsino. ^ Once gone 

You cannot now recall your sister’s peace : 

Your own extinguished years of youtli and hope; 55 

Nor your wife’s bitter words ; nbr all the taunts 
Which, from the prosperous, vi-'eak misfortune takes ; , 

Nor your dead mother ; nor ... 

Giacomo. 0 , speak no more! 

I am resolved, although this very hand 

Must quench the life that animated it. 60 

Orsino. There is no need of that. Listen : you know 
Olimpio, the castellan of Petrella 
In old Colonna’s time ; him whom your father 
Degraded from his post? And Marzio, 

That desperate wretch, whom he deprived last year 65 

Of a reward of blood, well earned and due ? 

Giacomo. I knew Olimpio; and they say he hated 
Old Cenci so, that in his silent rage 
His lips grew white onl 5 ^ to see him pass. 

Of Marzio I know nothing. 

Orsmo. Marzio’s hate 7 ® 

Matches Olimpio’s. I have sent these men, 
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But in your name, and as at your request, 

To talk with Beatrice and Lucretia, 

Criacomo, Only to talk? 

Ormo, The moments which even now 

Pass onward to to-morrow’s midnight hour 75 

May memorize their flight with death : ere then 
They must have^’ talked, and may perhaps have done, 

And made an end ... 

Giacomo, Listen I What sound is that ? 

Orsino. The house-dog moans, and the beams crack : nought 
else. 

Giacomo* It is my wife complaining in her sleep «* 8 o 

I doubt not she is saying bitter things 
Of me ; and all my children round her dreaming 
That I deny them sustenance. 

Orsino, Whilst he 

Who truly took it from them, and who fills 
Their hungry rest with bitterness, now sleeps , 85 

Lapped in bad pleasures, and triumphantly 
Mocks thee in visions of successful hate 
Too like the truth of day. 

Giacomo. If e’er ho wakes 

Again, I will not trust to hireling hands ... 

Orsino. Why, that were well I must be gone ; good-night. 
When next we mee£— -may all be done! 

Giacomo. And all 91 

Forgotten : Oh, that I had never been ! [Exeunt, 

END OF THE THIRD ACT. 

ACT TV 

Scene I.— An Apartment in the Castle of Petrella. 

Enter Cenci. 

Cenci. She comes not: yet J left hor even now 
Vanquished and faint. She knows the penalty 
Of hor delay: yet what if threats are vain? 

Am I not now within Petrella’s moat? 

Or fear I still the eyes and ears of Rome? 5 

Might I not drag her by the golden hair? 

Stamp on her? Keep her sleepless till her brain 
Be overworn? Tame her with chains and famine? 

Less would suffice. Yet so to leave undone 

What I most seek ! No, 'tis her stubborn will 10 

Which by its own consent shall stoop as low 

As that which drags it down. 

Enter Lucbetta. . 

Thou loathed wretch ! 

Hide thee from my abhorrence : fly, begone I 
91 may all be done 1 aiACOMo : And all ed. 1821; Giacomo . May all be 
tio, and all ed. 1S19, ' 4 not now «d, 1821 ; now not ed. 1819, 
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Yet stay ! Bid Beatrice come hither. 

Liicretia, ^ Oh, 

Husband I I pray for thine own wretched sake 1 5 

Hoed what thou dost. A man who walks lilte thee 
Through crimes, and through the danger of his crimes, 
Each nour may stumble o^er a sudden gjave. 

And thou art old ; thy hairs are hoary gray : 

As thou wouldst save thyself from death and hell, 20 
Pity thy daughter ; give her to some friend 
In marriage : so that she may tempt thee not 
To hatred, or worse thoughts, if worse there be. 

Cend Whatl like her sister who has found a home 
To mock my hate from “With prosperity? 25 

Strange ruin shall destroy both her and thee 
And all that yet remain. My death may be 
Papid, her destiny outspeeda it. Go, 

Bid her come hither, and before my mood 

Be changed, lest I should drag her by the hair. 30 

Lucreha* She sent me to thee, husband. At thy presence 
She fell, as thou dost know, into a trance ; 

And in that trance she heard a voice wliich said, 

‘ Cenci must die 1 Let him confess himself 1 

Even now the accusing Angel waits to heap 35 

If God, to punish his enormous crin\ps. 

Harden his dying heart I ’ 

Cenci. Why~8uch things are , . » 

No doubt divine revealings may be made. 

'Tis plain I have been favoured from above, 39 

For when I cursed my sons they died. —Ay . . . so . . . 

As to the right or wrong, that ’s talk . . . repentance . . . 

Repentance is an easy moment's work 

And more depends on God than me. Well . . . well . . . 

I must give up the greater point, which was 

To poison and corrupt her soul, 

[Ajpaw-se; Lucretia mproaches anxiously^ and 
then shrinks back as he ^eaks. 

One, two ; 45 

Ay . . . Rocco and Cristofano my curse 
Strangled : and Giacomo. I think, will find 
Life a worse Hell than that beyond the gi'ave : 

Beatrice shall, if there be skill in hate, 

Die in despair, blaspheming: to Bernardo, 50 

He is so innocent, I will bequeath 

The memory of these deeds, and make his youth 

The sepulchre of hope, where evil thoughts 

Shall grow like weeds on a neglected tomb. 

When all is done, ouj in the wide Campagna, 55 

I will pile up my silver and my goldj 
My costly robes, paintings and tapestries ; 

My parchments and all records of my wealth, 

And make a bonfire in my joy, and leave 
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Of my possessions nothing but my name ; 6 o 

Whicn shall be an inheij tan ce to strip 
Its wearer bare as infamy. That done, 

My soul, which is a scourge, will I resign 
Into the hands of him who wielded it ; 

Be it for its own punishment or theirs, 65 

He will not ask 'it of me till the lash 
Be broken in its last and deepest wound ; 

Until its hate be all inflicted. Yet, 

Lest death outspeed my purpose, let me make 
Short work and sure . . . 

Lucretia. {Stops hm.) Oh, stay I It was a feint : 70 

She had no vision, and she heard no voice. 

I said it but to awe thee. 

CencL That is well. 

Vile palteior with the sacred truth of God, 

Be thy soul choked with that blaspheming He ! 

For Beatrice worse terrors are in stole 75 

To bend her to my will. 

Lucrctia. Oh I to what will ? 

What cruel sufferings more than she has known 
Canst thou inflict? 

Cenci, Andrea! Go call my daughter, 

And if she comes rmt tell her that I come. 

What sufferings? 1 will drag her, step by step, 80 

Thiough infamies unheard of among men : 

She shall stand shelterless in the broad noon 
Of pubHc scorn, for acts blazoned abroad, 

One among which shall be . . . What? Canst thou guess? 

She shall become (for what she most abhors 85 

Shall have a fascination to entrap 

Her loathing will) to her own conscious self 

All she appears to others; and when dead, 

As she shall die unshrived and unforgiven, 

A lebel to her father and her God, 90 

Her corpse shall be abandoned to the hounds; 

Her name shall be the terror of the earth ; 

Her spirit shall approach the throne of God 

Plague-spotted with my curses. I will make 

Body and soul a monstrous lump of rum. 95 


Enter Andrea. 

Andmu The Lady Beatrice . . . 

Cenci. Speak, pale slave ! What 

Said she? 

Andrea, My Lord, ’twas what she looked ; she said : 

‘Go tell my lather that I see the gulf • 

Of Hell between us two, wMch he may pass, 

I will not.* . , T Andrea. 

Gpici. Go thou quick, Lucretia, loo 

fell her to come; yet let her understand 
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Her coming is consent : and say, moreover, 

That if she come not I will curse her. [Exit Lucretia. 

Ha! 

With wdiat but with a father’s curse doth God 
Panic-strike arm6d victory, and make pale 105 

Cities in their prosperity? The world^s Father 
Must grant a parent’s prayer against his child, 

Be he who asks even what men call me. 

Will not the deaths of her rebellious brothers 

Awe her before I speak? For I on them no 

Did imprecate quick luin, and it came. 

J 5 Jw^ 6 r-LucRETiA. 

Well ; what ? Speak, wretch ! 

Lucretia. She said, ‘I cannot come; 

Go tell ray father that I see a torrent 
Of his own blood raging between us ’ 

Cmd {kneeling), God! 

Hear me f If this most specious mass of flesh, 1 1 5 

Which Thou hast made my daughter; this my blood, 

This particle of my divided, being: 

Or rather, this my bane and my disease, 

Whose sight infects and poisons me ; this devil 
Which spiung from me as from a hell,^ was meant no 

To aught good use ; if her bright lovelfnftss 
Was kindled to illumine this dark world ; 

If nursed by Thy selectest dew of love 

Such virtues blossom in her as should make 

The peace of life, 1 pray Thee for my sake, 125 

As Thou the common God and Father art 

Of her, and me, and all: reverse that doom ! 

Earth, in the name of God, let her food be 
Poison, until she be encrusted round 

With leprous stains! Heaven, rain upon her head 130 

The blistering drops of the Mafemma's dew. 

Till she be speckled like a toad ; parch up 
Those love-enkindled lips, warp those fine limbs 
To loathed lameness! All-beholding sun. 

Strike in thine envy those life-darting eyes 135 

With thine own blinding beams! 

Lucretia, Peace ! Peace ! 

For thine own sake uns^ those dreadful words. 

When high God grants He punishes such prayers. 

Cenci {leaping up, and throwing his right hand towards Heaven). 
He (foes His will, I mine ! This in addition, 

That if she have a child . . . 

Luoretia. Horrible thought! *4° 

Cenci. That if she evef have a child ; and thou, 

? uick Nature ! I adjure thee by thy God, 
liat thou be fruitful in her, and increase 
And multiply, fulfilling his command, 
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And my deep imprecation! May it be i 45 

A hideous likeness of herself, that as 

From a distorting mirror, she may see 

Her image mixed with what she most abhors, 

Smiling upon her from her nursing bieast. 

And that the child may from its infancy 150 

Grow, day by day, more wicked and deformed, 

Turning her mother’s love to misery : 

And that both she and it may live until 
It shall repay her care and pain with hate, 

Or what may else be more unnatural. 155 

So he may hunt her thioiigh the clamorous scoffs 
Of the loud world to a dishonoured grave. 

Shall I revoke this curse? Go, bid her come. 

Before my words are chronicled in Heaven. 

[JEjoit Lucretta. 

I do not feel as if I were a man, 160 

But like a fiend appointed to chastise 
The offences of some unremembered world. 

My blood is running up and down my veins ; 

A feaiful pleasure makes it prick and tingle: 

I feel a giddy sickness of strange awe; 165 

My heart is beating >vith an expectation 
Of horrid joy. ^ 

Enter Lucretia. 

What ? Speak I 

Lucretia. She bids thee curse; 

And if thy curses, as they cannot do, 

Could kill her soul . . . 

Cenci. She would not come, ’Tis well, 

I can do both : first take what I demand, 170 

And then extort concession. To thy chamber! 

Fly ere I spurn thee : and beware this night 
That thou cross not my footsteps. It were safer 
To come between the tiger and his prey. [Exit Lucretia. 
It must be late ; mine eyes grow weary dim 1 7 5 

With unaccustomed heaviness of sleep. 

Conscience ! Oh, thou most insolent of lies I 
They say that sleep, that healing dew of Heaven, 

Steeps not in balm the foldings of the brain 

Which thinks thee an impostor. I will go 180 

First to belie thee with an hour of rest, 

Which Avill be deep and calm, I feel: and then . . , 

0 . multitudinous Hell, the fiends will shake 

Thine arches ^vith the laughter of their joy I 

There shall be lamentation heard in Heaven • 185 

As o’er an angel fallen ; and upon Earth 

All good shall droop and sicken, and ill things 

Shall with a spirit of unnatural life 

Stir and be quickened . , . even as I am now, [EodU 
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Scene IL^-Before the Castle of Petrella, Enter Beatrice and 
Lucretia above on the Ramparts. 

Beatrice. They come not yet. 

Lucretia. *Tis scarce midnight. 

Beatrice. ^ How slow 

Behind the course of thought, even sick jvith speed, 

Lags leaden-footed time! 

Lucretia. The minutes pass . . . 

If he should wake before the deed is done? 

Beatrice. 0 , mother ! He must never wake again. 5 
What thou hast said persuades me that our act 
Will T^ut dislodge a spiL^t of deep hell 
Out of a human form. 

Lucretia. ’Tis true he spoke 

Of death and judgement wuth strange confidence 
For one so wicked; as a man believing 10 

In God, yet recking not of good or ill. 

And yet to die wiinout confession! . . . 

Beatrice. Oh ! 

Believe that Heaven is merciful and just, 

And will not add our diead necessit) 

To the amount of his offences. 


Enter Olimpio and Mabzio^ below. 

iMcretia. See, 1 5 

They come. 

Beatrice. All mortal things must hasten thus 
To their dark end. Let us go down. 

[Ejceunt Lucretia and Beatrice ftoin above. 

Olimpio. How feel you to this woik? 

Marzio. As one who thinks 

A thousand crowns excellent market pnce 
For an old murder er^s life. Your cheeks are pale. 20 

Olmpio. It is the white ^reflection of your own, 

Which you call pule. 

Marzio. ^ Is that their natural hue? 

Ohmpio. Or *tis my hate and the deferred desire 
To wreak it, which extinguishes their blood. 

Marzio. You are inchned then to this business? 

Ohmpio. Ay. 25 

If one should bribe me with a thousand crowns 
To kill a seiyent which had stung my child, 

I could not be more willing. 


Enter Beatrice and Lucretia, below. 

Noble ladies! 


* Beatrice. 
Olimpio. 
Marzio. 
Quiet? 
Lucretia. 


Are ye rgsolved ? 

Is he asleep? 

Is all 


I mixed an opiate with his drink : 


30 
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He sleeps so soundly . . . 

Beatrice. T^t liis death will be 

But as a change of sin-chastising dreams, 

A dark continuance of the Hell within him, 

Which God extinguish! But ye are resolved? 

Ye know it is a high and holy deed ? 35 

Olimpio. We ire resolved. 

Marmo. ^ As to the how this act 

Be warranted, it rests with you. 

Beatrice. Well, follow 1 

Olimpio. Hush ! Hark ! What noise is that ? 

Maizio. ^ Ha! some one cpmes! 

Beatrice. Ye conscience-stricken cravens, rock to rest 
Your baby hearts. It is the iron gate, ^ 40 

Which ye left open, swinging to the wind, 

That enters whistling as in scorn. Come, follow ! 

And be your steps like mine, light, quick and bold. [ExtunL 


Scene 111.— An Apartment in the Castle. Enter Beatrice and 
Lucretia. 

Lucretia. They are about it now. 

Beatrice. Nay, it is done. 

Lucretia. 1 have not heard him groan. 

Beatrice. ' He will not groan. 

Liicrefia. What sound is that? 

Beatrice. List ! ’tis the tread of feet 

About his bed. 

Lucretia. My God! 

If he be now a cold stiff corpse . . . 

Beatrice. 0, fear not 5 

What may be done, but what is left undone ; 

The act seals all. 


Enter Olimpio and Marzio. 

Is it accomplished? 

Marm. What ? 

Okmph. Did you not call? 

Beatrice. When ? 

Olimpio. Now. 

Beatrice. I ask if all is over? 

Olmipio. Wo dare not kill an old and sleeping man ; 

Hw thin OTay hair, his stern and reverend brow, 10 

His veined hands crossed on his heaving breast, 

And the calm innocent sleep in which he lay, 

Quelled me. Indeed, indeed, I cannot do it. 

Marzio. But I was bolder; for I chid Olimpio, ^ 

And bade him bear his wrongs to Ins own grave 15 

And leave me the reward. And now my knife 
Touched the loose wrinkled throat, when the old man 
IQ reverend] reverent <iU edtiions. 
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Stirred in his sleep, and said, ‘ God I hear, 0, hear, 

A father’s curse! What, art Thou not our Father?' 

And then he laughed. I knew it was the ghost 20 

Of my dead father speaking through his lips, 

And could not kill him. 

Beatrice, Miserable slaves! 

Where, if ye dare not kill a sleeping man, • 

Found ye the boldness to return to me 

With such a deed undone? Base palterersl 25 

Cowards and traitors! Why, the very conscience 

Which ye would sell for gold and for revenge 

Is an eqyivocation : it sleeps over 

A thousand daily acts disgracing men ; 

And when a deed where mercy insults Heaven ... 30 

Why do I talk? 

[SnatcJimg a dagger from one of them and raising it 
Iladst thou a tongue to say, 

* She hiurdered her own father ! ’—1 must do it ! 

But never dream ye shall outlive him long ! 

Olmjno, Stop, for God’s sake! 

Marzio, I will go back and kill him. 

Ohmpio, Give me the weapon, we must do thy will. 35 
Beatrice, Take it 1 Depart ! Eeturn ! 

[Exeunt Olimpio and Marzio. 
•How pale thou art! 

We do but that which 'twere a deadly crime 
To leave undone. 

Liicretia, Would it were done! 

Beatrice, Even whilst 

That doubt is passing through your mind, the world 
Is conscious of a change. Darkness and Hell 40 

Have swallowed up the vapour they sent forth 
To blacken the sweet light of life. My breath 
Comes, methinks, lighter, and the jellied blood 
Runs freely through my veins.^ Hark! 

Enter Olimpio and Marzio. 

He is . . . 

Olimpio, Dead 1 

Marzu), We strangled him that there might be no blood ; 45 
And then we threw his heavy corpse i’ the garden 
Under the balcony ; 'twill seem it fell. 

Beatrice (giving them a hag of com). Here, take this gold, and 
hasten to your homes. 

And, Marzio, because thou wast only awed 
By that which made me tremble, wear thou this! 50 

• [Clothes him xn a rich mantle. 

It was the mantle which my grandfather 
Wore in his high prosperity, and men 
Envied his state : so may they envy thine. 

Thou wert a weapon in the hand of God 
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To a just use. Live long and thiive! And, mark, 55 

If thou hast crimes, repent: this deed is none. 

[A horn is sounded, 

Lucretia. Hark, 'tis the castle horn ; my God ! it sounds 
Like the last trump. 

Beatrice, Some tedious guest is coming. 

Lucretia. The drawbridge is let down ; there is a tramp 
Of horses in the court ; fly, hide yourselves ! 60 

[kxmnt Olimpio and Makzio. 
Beatrice. Let us retme to counterfeit deep rest ; 

I scarcely need to counterfeit it now: 

The spiiit which doth reign within tliese limbs , 

Seems strangely undisturbed. I could even sleep 6^ 

Fearless and calm : all ill is suiely past. [Exeunt. 

Scene TV.— Another Apartment in the Castle. Enter on one side 
the Legate Savella, introduced by a Servant, and on the 
other Lucretia and Bernardo. 

Savella. Lady, my duty to his Ilolinesij 
Be my excuse that thus unseasonably 
I break upon your rest, 1 must speak AVith 
Count Cenci; doth he sleep? 

Lucretia (in a humed and confused manner). I think he 
sleeps ; 

Yet wake him not, I pray, spare me awhile, 5 

He fs a wicked and a wiathfiil man; 

Should he be roused out of his sleep to-night, 

Which is, I know, a hell of angry dreams. 

It were not well ; indeed it were not well. 

Wait till day break . . . (aside) 0 , I am deadly sick! 10 
Savdla. I giieve thus to distress you, but the Count 
Must answer charges of the gravest import, 

And suddenly ; such my commission is. 

Lucretia (with mcreased agitation), I dare not rouse him : I 
know none who dare . . . 

'Twere perilous ; . . . you might as safely waken 1 5 

A serpent ; or a corpse in which some fiend 
Were laid to sleep. 

Savella^ Lady, my moments here 

Are counted. I must rouse him from his sleep, 

Since none else dare. 

Lucretia (aside), 0 , terror ! 0 , despair ! 

(To Bernardo.) Bernardo, conduct you the Lord L^ate to 20 
Your father’s chamber. [Exeunt Savella and Beknap.do. 

Enter Beatrice. 

Beatrice, ’Tis a messenger 

Come to arrest the culprit who now stands 
Before the throne of unappealable God. 

6 a wrathful id, 1821 ; wrathful edd. 1819, 1889, 
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Both Earth and Heaven, consenting arbiters, 

Acquit our deed. 

Lucretia, Oh, agony of fear I 25 

Would that he yet might five I Even now I heard 
The Legate s followers whisper as they passed 
They had a warrant for his instant deatl^ 

All was prepared by unforbidden means 
Which we must pay so dearly, having done. " 30 

Even now they search the tower, and find the body ; 
Now they suspect the truth ; now they consult 
Before they come to tax us with the tact ; 

0, h(frrible, ’tis all discovered! 

Beatrice. " Mother, 

What is done wisely, is done well. Be bold 35 

As thou art just. 'Tis like a truant child 
To fear that others know what thou hast done, 

Even from thine own strong consciousness, and thus 
Write on unsteady eyes and altered cheeks 
All thou wouldst hide. Be faithful to thyself, 40 

And fear no other witness but thy fear. 

For if, as cannot be, some circiimstancG 
Should rise m accusation, we can blind 
Suspicion with such cheap astonishment. 

Or overbear it with such guiltless pride, 45 

As murderers cannot feign. The deed is done, 

And what may follow now regards not me. 

I am as univemal as the light ; 

Free as the earth-surrounding air ; as firm 
As the world's centre. Consequence, to me, 50 

Is as the wind which stiikes the solid rock 
But shakes it not. [A cry within and tumult 

Voices. Mulder! Murder! Murder! 

Enter BERNARna and Savella. 

Savella {to his followers). Go search the castle round ; 
sound the alarm ; 

Look to the gates that none escape! 

Beatrice. What now? 54 

Bernardo. I know not what to say . . . my father 's dead. 
Beatrice. How ; dead ! he only sleeps ; you mistake, brother. 
His sleep is very calm, very like death ; 

'Tis wonderful how well a tyrant sleeps. 

He is not dead? 

Bernardo. Dead; muidered. 

Lucretia {with extreme agitation). Oh no, no. 

He IS not murdered Jhough he may be dead ; 60 

I have alone the keys of those apartments. 

Savella. Ha ! Is it so ? 

Beatrice. My Lord, I pray excuse us ; 

We Will retire ; my mother is not well : 
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She seems auite overcome with this strange horror. 

[ Exeunt LucBETfA and Beatrice. 
10 may have murdered him? 65 
Bonardo, I £now not what to think. 

SaveJla. Can you name any 

Who liad an interest in his death? 

Bernardo. Alas ! 

I can name none who had not, and those most 
Who most lament that such a deed is done ; 

My mother, and my sister, and myself. ^ 70 

SaveUa, Tis strahge ! There were clear marks of violence. 

I found the old man’s body in the moonlight 
Hanging beneath the window of his chamber, 

Among the branches of a pine: he could not 

Have nillen there, for all his limbs lay heaped 7 5 

And eifo) Hess ; ’tis true there was no bloodf . . . 

Favour me, Sir ; it much imports your house ^ 

That all should be made clear ; to tell the ladies 

That 1 request their presence. [Exit Bernardo. 

Enter Guards bringing %n Marzio. 

Guard. We have one. 

Officer. My Lord, we found this ruffian and another 80 
Lurking among the. rocks ; there is no doubt 
But that they are the murderers of Count Cenci : 

Eafch had a bag of coin: this fellow wore 

A gold-inwoven robe, wnich shining bright 

Under the dark rocks to the glimmering moon 85 

Betrayed them to our notice : the other foil 

Desperately fighting. 

Savella. What does he confess? 

Officer. He keeps firm silence ; but these lines found on him 
May speak. 

Savetla. Their language i^ at least sincere. [Beads. 

‘ To the Lady Beatrice. 90 

*That the atonement of what my nature siclens to conjecture may 
soon arrive^ 1 send thee, at thy brother's desire, those who uxilt speaii 
and do more than I dare write . . . . 

‘ Thy devoted servant, Orsino.^ 

Enter Lucretia, Beatrice, and Bernardo. 

Knowest thou this writing, Lady? 

Beatrice. No. 

Savella. Nor thou? 95 

Lucretia. {Her conduct throughout the scene is marhed by extreme 
^ agitation.) Where was it found? What is it ? It should be 
Orsino’s hand ! It speaks of that strange horror 
Which never yet found utterance, but which made 
Between that hapless child and her dead father 
A gulf of obscure hatred. 
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Savdla, Is it so? loo 

Is it true, Lady, that thv father did 
Such outrages as to awaten in thee 
Unfilial hate? 

Beatrice, Not hate, 'twas more than hate; 

Tins is most true, yet wheretore question mej 

Savella. There is a deed demanding quosiion done; 105 
Thou hast a secret which will answer not. 

Beatrice. What sayest? My Lord, your words are bold and 
lash. 

Savdla. I do arrest all present m the name 
Of the Pope's Holiness. You must to Kome. 

LucrcUa, 0 , not to Eome!" Indeed wo are not guilty, no 

Beatrice, Guilty ! Who dares talk of guilt ? My Lord, 

I am more innocent of parricide 

Than is a child born fatlierless . . . Dear mother, 

Your gentleness and patience are no shield 

For this kpen-judging world, this two-edged lie. 115 

Which seems, but is not. What! will human laws, 

Eather will ye W'ho are their nimisteis, 

Bar all access to retributum first, 

And then, when Heaven doth interpose to do 

What ye neglect, arming familiar things 120 

To the ledress of an unwonted crime, . , 

Make ye the victims who demanded it 

Culprits ? *Tis ye are culprits ! That poor wretch 

Who stands so pale, and trembling, and amazed, 

If it be true he murdered Cenci, was 125 

A swoid in the right hand of justest God. 

Wheiefore should I have wielded it? Unless 
The crimes which moital tongue dare never name 
God therefore scruples to avenge. 

Savella. You own 

Tliat you desired his death? 

Beatrice. It 'would have been 130 

A crime no less than his, if for one moment 
That fierce desire had faded in my heart. 

'Tis true I did believe, and hope, and pray, 

Ay, I even knew ... for God is wise and just. 

That some strange sudden death hung over him. i35 

’Tis true that this did happen, and most true 
There was no other rest for me on eaith. 

No other hope m Heaven , , . now what of this? 

Savella. Strange thoughts beget strange deeds ; and here are 
both : 

I mdge thee not. 

BeatHce. And yqji, if you arrest me, 140 

You are the judge and executioner 
Of that which is the life of life ; the breath 
Of accusation kills an innocent name, 

And leaves for lame acquittal the poor life 
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Which is a mask without it. *Tis most false H 5 

That I am guilty of foul parricide ; 

Although I must rejoice, for justest cause, 

That other hands have sent my father’s soul 
To ask the mercy he denied to me. 

Now leave ,jLis free ; stain not a noble house 150 

With vague surmises of rejected crime ; 

Add to our sufferings and your own neglect 
No heavier sum : let them have been enough : 

Leave us the wreck we have, 

Savella, I dare not, Lady. 

I pray that you prepare yourselves for Rome: 155 

Tliere the Pope’s further pleasure will be known. 

Lucretm, 0 , not to Rome! 0 , take us not to Rome! 
Beatrice. Why not to Rome, dear mother ? There as here 
Our innocence is as an armOd heel 
To trample accusation. God is there 160 

As here, and with His shadow ever clothes 
Tlie innocent, the injured and the weak ; 

And such are we. Cheer up, dear Lady, lean 
On me ; collect your wandering thoughts. My Lord, 

As soon as you have taken some refreshment, 165 

And had all such examinations made 
Upon the spot, as may be necessary 
To the full understanding of this matter, 

• We shall be ready. Mother • will you come ? 

Lucretia. Ha I they will bind us to the rack, and wrest 
Self-accusation from our agony ! " 1 7 1 

Will Giacomo be there? Orsino? Marzio? 

All present ; all confronted ; all demanding 

Each from the other’s countenance the thing 

Which is in every heart! 0 , misery! 175 

[She faints, and is lome out 
Savella. She faints: an ill appearance this. 

Beatrice. * My Lord, 

She knows not yet the uses of the world. 

She fears that power is as a beast which grasps 

And loosens not : a snake whose look transmutes 

All things to guilt which is its nutriment. 180 

She cannot know how well the supine slaves 

Of blind authority read the truth of things 

When wiitten on a brow of guilelessness: 

She sees not yet triumphant Innocence 

Stand at the judgement-seat of mortal man, 185 

A judge and an accuser of the wrong 

Which drags it there. Prepare yourself, my Lord ; 

Our suite will join yours in the court below. {meunU 

END OP THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V 

Scene I, —An Apartment in Orsino's Palace. Enter Orsino and 
Giacomo. 


Giacomo, Do evil deeds thus quickly come to end? 
0, that the vain remorse which must chasti&o 
Crimes done, had but as loud a voice to warn 
As its keen sting is mortal to avenge ! 

0, that the hour when present had cast off 
The mantle of its mystery, and shown 
The ghastly form with wnich it now leturns 
When^its scared game is roused, cheeiing the hounds 
Of conscience to their prey I Alas I Alas ! 

It was a wicked tliouglit, a piteous deed, 

To kill an old and hoai^-headed father. 

Orsino, It has turned out unluckily, in trutli. 
Giacomo. To violate the satired doors of sleep ; 

To cheat kind Nature of the placid death 
Which she prtmares for overwearied age ; 

To drag from Heaven an uniepentant soul 
Which might have quenched m reconciling piayors 
A life of burning crimes . . . 

Orsino. You cannot say 

I urged you to the deed. 

Giacomo. 0, had I never 

Found in thy smooth and ready countenance 
The mirror of my darkest thoughts : hadst tliou 
Never with hints and questions made me look 
Upon the monster of my thought, until 
It grew familiar to desire . . . 

Orsino. Tis thus 

Men cast the blame of their unprosperous acts 
Upon the abettors of their own resolve ; 

Or anything but their weak, guilty solves. 

And yet, confess the truth, k is the peril 

In which you stand that gives you this pale sickness 

Of penitence ; confess 'tis fear disguised 

From its own shame that takes the mantle now 


Of thin remorse. What if we yet were safe ? 

Giacomo, How can that be? Already Beatiice, 
Lucretia and the murderer are in prison. 

I doubt not officers are, whilst we speak. 

Sent to arrest us. 


Orsino, I have all prepared 

For instant flight. We can escape even now, 

So we take fleet occasion by the hair. 

Giacomo, Esther expire in tortures, as I may. 
Wnat ! will you cast »y self-accusing flight 
Assured conviction upon Beatrice? 

She, who alone in this unnatural work, 

Stands like God’s angel ministered upon 
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By fiends ; avenging such a nameless wrong 

As turns black pairicide to piety; 45 

Whilst we for basest ends ... I fear, Orsino, 

While I consider all your words and looks, 

Comparing them with voiir proposal now, 

That you must be a villain. For what end 

Could you ftigage in such a perilous crime, 50 

Training me on with hints, and signs, and smiles, 

Even to this gulf? Thou art no liar? No, 

Thou art a lie ! Traitor and murderer ! 

Coward and slave ! But, no, defend thyself ; [Drawing. 
Let tlie sword speak what the indignant tongu^ 55 

Disdains to brand thee with. 

Orsmo. Put up your weapon. 

Is it the desperation of your fear 

Makes you thus rash and sudden with a friend, 

Now ruined for your sake ? If honest anger 

Have moved you, know, that what I just proposed 60 

Was but to try you. As for me, I flunk, 

T'hankless aiTeciion led me to this p<unt, 

From which, if my firm temper could repent, 

I cannot now receile. Even whilst we speak 
The ministers of justice wait below: 65 

They grant ino these brief moments. Now if you 
Have any word* of melancholy comfort 
^ To speak to your pale wife, Twere best to pass 
* Out at the postern, and avoid them so. 

Giacomo. 0 , generous friend I How canst thou pardon me? 
Would that my life could purchase thine ! 

Orsmo. That wish 71 

Now comes a day too late. Haste ; fare thee well! 
Ilearist thou not steps along the corridor ? ^ [Eni Giacomo. 
I’m sorry for it ; but the guards are w^aiting 
At his own gate, and such was my contrivance 75 

That I might rid me both of him and them. 

I thought 10 act a solemn comedy 
Upon the painted scone of this new world, 

And to attain my o>vn peculiar ends 

By some such plot of mingled good and ill 80 

As others weave ; but there arose a Power 

Which grasped and snapped the threads of my device 

And turned it to a net of ruin ... Ha ! [A shout is heard. 

Is that my name I hear proclaimed abroad? 

But I will pass, wrapped in a vile disguise ; 85 

Rags on my back, and a false innocence 
Upon my face, through the misdeeming crowd 
Which judges by w^hw seems, Tis easy then , 

For a new name and for a country new, 

And a new life, feshioned on old desires, 90 

To change the honours of abandoned Rome. 

58 a friend «d. 1821 ; your friend ed. 1889. 
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And these must be the masks of that within, 

Which must remain unaltered , . . Oh, I fear 

That what is past will never let me rest I 

Why, when none else is conscious, but myself, 95 

Of my misdeeds, should my own heart's contempt 

Trouble me? Have I not the power to fly 

My own leproaches? Shall I be the slave • 

Oi . . . what? A word? which those of this false world 
Employ against each other, not themselves; roo 

As men wear daggers not for self-oflence. 

But if I am mistaken, where shall I 
Find the ^isgiiise to hide me from myself. 

As now I skulk from every other eye? [Exit 

Scene II. Ball of Justice. Camillo, Judges, an 
discovered seated; Marzio is led in. 

First Judge, Accused, do you persist in your denial ? 

I ask you, are you innocent, or guilty ? 

I demand •who were the participators 

In your offence? Speak truth and the whole truth. 

ISiarm, My God ! I did not kill him ; I know nothing ; 5 
Olimpio sold the robe to me from which 
You would infer my guilt. 

Second Judge, Away with him ! 

First Judge, Dare you, with lips jjet whitS from the rack's kiss 
Sneak false ? Is it so soft a questioner, ^ 

That you would bandy lover's talk with it 10 

Till it wind out your life and soul ? Away ! 

Mardo. Spaie me! 0 , spare! I will confess. 

First Judge, Then speak. 

Marzio, I strangled him in his sleep. 

First Judge, Who urged you to it ? 

Marzio, His own son Giacomo, and the young prelate 
Orsino sent me to Petrella ; there 15 

The ladies Beatrice and Lucretia* 

Tempted me with a thousand crowns, and I 
And my companion forthwith murdered him. 

Now let me die. 

First Judge, This sounds as bad as truth. Guards, there, 
Lead forth the prisoner! 

Enter Lucretia, Beatrice, and Giacomo, guarded. 

Look upon this man; 20 

When did you see him last? 

Beatrice, We never saw him. 

Marzio, You know me too well. Lady Beatrice. 

Beatrice. 1 know thee I How ? where ? when ? 

Marzio. • You know 'twas I 

Whom you did urge with menaces and bribes 
To kill your father. When the thing was done 
You clothed me in a robe of woven gold 
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And bade me thrive : how I have thriven, you see. 

You, my Lord Giacomo, Lady Lucretia, 

You know that what I speak is true. 

[Beatrice advances towards him; he covers 
his face^ and shrinks hack. 

Oh, dart 

The terrible resentment of those eyes 50 

On the dead earth ! Turn them away from me ! 

They wound : 'twas torture forced the truth. My Lords, 
Having said this let me be led to death. 

Beatrice. Poor wretch, I pity thee: yet stay awhile. 

Camillo. Guards, lead him not away. 

Beatrice. Cardinal Camillo, 35 

You have a good repute for gentleness 
And wisdom : can it be that you sit here 
To countenance a wicked farce like this ? 

When some obscure and trembling slave is dragged 

From Butferinga which might shake the sternest lieart 4 ° 

And bade to answer, not as he believes, 

But as those may suspect or do desire 

Whose questions thence suggest their own reply : 

And that in peril of such hideous torments 

As merciful God spares even the damned. Speak now 45 

The thing you surely know, which is that you» 

If your hne frame were stretched upon that wheel, 

And you were told : ‘ Confess that you did poison 

Yo^lr little nephew ; that fair blue-eyed child 

Who was the lodestar of your life : —and though 50 

All see, since his most swift and piteous death. 

That day and night, and heaven and earth, ana time, 

And all the things honed for or done therein 
Are changed to you, through your exceeding grief, 

Yet you would say, ‘I confess anything:' 55 

And beg fiom your tormentors, lite that slave. 

The refuge of dishonourable death. 

I pray thee, Cardinal, that thou assert 
My innocence. 

Camillo (much moved). What shall we think, my Lords ? 
Shame on these tears ! I thought the heart was frozen 60 
Which is their fountain. I would pledge my soul 
That she is guiltless. 

Judge. Yet she must be tortured. 

Camilla. I would as soon have tortured mine own nephew 
(If he now lived he would be just her age ; 

His hair, too, was her colour, and his eyes 65 

Like hers in shape, but blue and not so deep) 

Ab that most perfect image of God's love 
That ever came sorrowing upon tha earth. • 

She is as pure as speechless infancy ! 

Judge, Well, be ner purity on your head, my Lord, 

If you forbid the rack.' His Holiness 
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Enjoined us to pursue this monstrous crime 
By the severest forms of law; nay even 
To sti-etch a point against the criminals. 

The prisoners stand accused of parricide 75 

Upon such evidence as justifies 
T 01 1 lire. • 

Beatrice. What evidence ? This man's ? 

Judge. Even so. 

Beatrice {to Marzio). Come near. And who art thou thus 
chosen forth 

Out of the multitude of living men 
To kill ttie innocent? 

Marzio. I am'Marzio, 80 

Thy father’s vassal. 

Beatrice, Fix thine eyes on mine ; 

Answer to what I ask. ^ [Turning to Judges. 

I prithee mark 
His countenance : unlike bold calumny 
Which sometimes dares not speak the thing it looks, 

He dares not look the thing he speaks, but bends 85 

His gaze on the blind earth. 

^oMaezio.) What! wilt thou say 

That I did murder my own father? 

Marzio. Oh 1 

Spare me I My brain swims round ... I cannot speak . . . 

It was that horrid torture forced the truth. • 

Take me away I Let her not look on me I 90 

I am a guilty miserable wretch ; 

I have said all I know ; now, let me die I 

Beatrice, My Lords, if by my nature I had been 
So stern, as to have planned the crime alleged, 

Which your suspicions dictate to this slave, 95 

And the rack makes him utter, do you think 
I should have left this two-ed^jed instrument 
Of my misdeed ; this man, this bloody knife 
With my own name engraven on the heft, 

Lying unsheathed amid a world of foes, 100 

For my own death? That with such horrible need 

For deepest silence, I should have neglected 

So trivial a precaution, as the making 

His tomb the keeper of a secret written 

On a thief’s memoiy? What is his poor life? 105 

What are a thousand lives? A parricide 

Had trampled them like dust ; and, see, he lives ! 

{^Turning to Marzio.) And thou . . . 

Marzio, Oh, spare me 1 Speak to me no moir ! 

That^stern yet piteous look, those solemn tones. 

Wound worse than tortifre. 

{To the Judges.) I have told it all ; no 

For pity’s sake lead me away to death. 

CamiUo, Guards, lead him nearer the Lady Beatrice, 

M 
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He shrinks from her regard like autumn’s leaf 
From the keen breath of the serenest north, 
j Beatrice, O thou who tremblest on the giddy verge 115 
Of life and death, pause ere thou answerest me ; 

So mayst thou answer God with less dismay : 

What evil hajre we done thee ? T, alas ! 

Have lived but on this earth a few sad years, 

And so my lot was oidered, that a father lao 

First turned the moments of awakening life 
l"o drops, each poisoning youth’s sweet hope ; and then 
Stabbed with one blow my everlasting soul ; 

And my untainted fame ; and even that peace 

Which sleeps within the core of the heart’s heart ; 125 

But the wound was not mortal ; so my hate 

Became the only worship I could lift 

To our great father, who in pity and love, 

Armed thee^ as thou dost say, to cut him off ; 

And thus his wrong becomes my accusation ; 130 

And art thou the accuser? If tnou hopest 
Mercy in heaven, show justice upon earth : 

Worse than a bloody hand is a nard heart. 

If thou hast done murders, made thy life’s path 

Over the trampled laws of God and man, 135 

Eush not before thy J udge, and say : ‘ My maker, 

I have done this and more ; for there was one 
Who was most pure and innocent on earth ; 

And because she endured what never any 
Guilty or innocent endured before: 140 

Because her wrongs could not be told, not thought ; 
Because thy hand at length did rescue her; 

I with my words killed her and all her kin.’ 

Think, I adjure you, what it is to slay 

The reverence living in the minds of men 145 

Towards our ancient house.^ and stainless fame ! 

Think what it is to strangle infant pity, 

Cradled in the belief of guileless looks, 

Till it become a crime to suffer. Think 

What ’tis to blot with infamy and blood 150 

All that which shows like innocence, and is, 

Hear me, great God ! I swear, most innocent, 

So that the world lose all discrimination 
Between the sly, fierce, wild regard of guilt. 

And that which now compels tnee to reply 155 

To what I ask : Am I, or am I not 
A parricide? 

Marm, Thou art not! 

Judge, What is this? 

' Marm, I here declare those whom I did accuse 
^ Are innocent, ’Tis I alone am guilty. 

Judge. Drag him away to tormenra ; let them be lia 
Subtle and long drawn out, to tear the folds 
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Of the heart’s inmost cell. Unbind him not 
Till he confess. 

Marmo. Torture me as yo will : 

A keener pang has wrung a higher truth 

From my last breath. Sne is most innocent! 165 

Bloodhounds, not men, glut yourselves well v^ith me ; 

I will not give you that fine piece of nature 

To rend and ruin. [Exit Marzio, guarded, 

Camxllo, What say ye now,* my Lords ? 

Judge, Let tortures strain the truth till it be white 
As snow thrice sifted by the frozen wind. 170 

Camillo,* Yet stained with blood. 

Judge (to Beatrice). “ Know you this paper, Lady ? 

Beatrice, Entrap me not with questions. Who stands heie 
As my accuser? Ha! wilt thou be he, 

Who art my judge? Accuser, witness, judge, 

What, all in one? Here is Orsino’s name; 175 

Where is ^rsino ? Let his eye meet mine. 

What means this scrawl ? Alas ! ye know not what, 

And therefore on the chance that it may be 
Some evil, will ye kill us? 

Enter an Officer, 

Officer, Marzio ’s dea^. 

Judge, What did he say? 

Officer, ^ Nothing. As soon as we *180 

Had bound him on the wheel, he smiled on us, 

As one who baffles a deep adversary; 

And holding his breath, died. 

Judge, There remains nothing 

But to apply the question to those prisoners, 

Who >et remain stubborn, 

Gmiillo. I overrule 185 

Further proceedings, and in the behalf 
Of these most innocent and nobTe persons 
Will use my interest with the Holy Father. 

Judge, Let the Pope’s pleasure then be done. Meanwhile 
Conduct these culprits each to separate cells; 190 

And be the engines ready : for this night 
If the Pope’s resolution be as gi*ave, 

Pious, and just as once. I’ll wring the truth 

Out of those nerves and sinews, gi'oan by groan, [Exeunt, 

Scene 111 ,—The Cell of a Prison, Beatrice is discovered 
asleep on a couch. Enter Bernardo. 

Bernardo, How gently slumber rests upon her face, 

Like the last thoughts of Some day sweetly spent 
Closing in night and dreams, and so prolonged. 

After such torments as she bore last night, 

X64 pang td, 1 B 21 \ pain idd, 1319 j 1889 , 
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How light and soft her breathing comes. Ay me ! 5 

Methinks that I shall never sleep again. 

But I must shake the heavenly dew of rest 

From this sweet folded flower, thus . . . wake ! awake ! 

What, sister, canst thou sleep? 

Beatrice {awaking), I was just dreaming 

That we were all m Paradise. Thou knowest lo 

This cell seems like a kind of Paradise 
After our father’s presence. 

Bernardo, Dear, dear sister, 

Would that thy dream were not a dream ! 0 God ! 

How shall I tell? 

Beatrice. What wouldst thou tell, sweet brother? 

Bernardo. Look not so calm and happy, or even whilst 15 
I stand considering what I have to say 
My heart will break. 

Beatrice. See now, thou mak’st nie weep : 

How veiy friendless thou wouldst be, dear child, 

If I were dead. Say what thou hast to say. 

Bernardo. They have confessed ; they could endure no more 
The tortures . . , 

Beatrice. Ha ! What was there to confess ? 3 1 

They must have told some weak and wicked lie 
To flatter their tormentors. Have they said 
That they were guilty? O white innocence, 

That thou shouldst wear the mask ot guilt to hide 35 

Thine awful and serenest countenance 
From those who know thee not I 

Enter Judge with Lucretia and Giacomo, guarded. 

Ignoble hearts! 

For some brief spasms of pain, which are at least 
As mortal as the limbs through which they pass, 

Are centuries ot high splendour laid in dust? 30 

And that eternal honour whkh should live 
Sunlike, above the reek of mortal fame, 

Changed to a mockery and a byword? What! 

Will you give up these bodies to be dragged 

At horses’ heels, so that our hair should sweep 35 

The footsteps of the vain and senseless crowd, 

Who, that they may make our calamity 
Their worship and their spectacle, will leave 
The chuiches and the theatres as void 

As their own liearts? Shall the light multitude 40 

Fling, at their choice, curses or faded pity. 

Sad funeral flowers to deck a living corpse, 

Upon us as we pass to pass away. 

And leave . . . what memory of our having been? 

Infamy, blood, terror, despair? 0 thou, 45 

Who weii; a mother to the parentless. 

Kill not thy child I Let not her wrongs kill thee ! 

Brother, lie down with me upon the rack. 
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And let us each be silent as a corpse ; 

It soon will be as soft as any grave. 50 

*Tis but the falsehood it can wring from fear 
Makes the rack cruel. 

Gmcomo, They will tear the truth 

Even from thee at last, those cruel pains : ^ 

For pity's sake say thou art guilty now. 

Lucrctia, Oh, speak the tiiith ! Let us all quickly die; 55 
And after death, Gfod is our judge, not they ; 

He will have mercy on us. 

Bernardo. If indeed 

It can bo true, say so, dear sister mine ; 

And then the Pope will sui-ely jiardon you, 

And all be well. 

Judge. Confess, or I will warp 60 

Your limbs with such keen tortiiies . . . 

Beatrice. ^ Torliires ! Torn 

The rack henceforth into a spinning-wheel ! 

Torture your dog, that he may tell when last 
He lapped the blood his master shed . . . not me I 
My pangs are of the mind, and of the heart, 65 

And of the soul ; ay, of the inmost soul. 

Which weeps within tears as of burning gall 
To see, in this ill world where none are true, 

My kindred false to their deserted selves. 

And with considering all the wretched life ^ 70 

Which I have lived, and its now wretched end, 

And the small justice shown by Heaven and Earth 
To me or mine ; and what a tyrant thou art, 

And what slaves these ; and what a world we make, 

The oppressor and the oppressed . . . such pangs compel 75 
My answer. What is it thou wouldst with me? 

Judge, Art thou not guilty of thy father's death ? 

Beatrice, Or wilt thou rather tax high-judging God 
That He permitted such an act as that 
Which I nave suffered, and which He beheld ; 80 

Made it unutterable, and took from it 
All refuge, all revenge, all consequence, 

But that which thou hast called my father’s death? 

Which is or is not what men call a crime. 

Which either I have done, or have not done ; is 

Say what ye will. I shall deny no more. 

If ye desire it thus, thus let it be, 

And so an end of all. Now do your will ; 

No other pains shall force another word. 

Ji^ge, She is convicted, but has not confessed. 90 

Be ft enough. Until their final sentence 
Let none have converse* with them. You, young Lord, 
Linger not here I 

Beatrice, Oh, tear him not away 1 

Judge, Guards, do your duty. 
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Bernardo (enthracing Beatrice). Oh ! would ye divide 
Body from soul? 

Ojoficer. That is the headsman’s business. 9% 

[Exeunt all hut Lucretia, Beatrice, and Giacomo. 
Giacomo, Have I confessed V Is it all over now ? 

No hope 1 N^o refup^e ! 0 weak, wicked tongue 
Which hast aestioyed me, would that thou hadst been 
Cut out and thrown to do^ lii*st I To have killed 
My father first, and then betrayed my sister; 100 

Ay, thee! the one thing innocent ana pure 
In this black guilty world, to that which I 
So well deserve ! My wife I my little ones ! 

Destitute, helpless, and I . . . Father ! God ! 

Canst Thou forgive even the unforgiving, 105 

When tlioir full hearts break thus, thus ! . . . 

[Covers his face and weeps. 
Lucretia. 0 my child ! 


To what a dreadful end are we all come ! 


Why did I yield ? Why did I not sustain 
Those torments? Oh, that I were all dissolved 
Into these fast and unavailing tears, no 

Which flow and feel notl 


Beatrice. What 'twas weak to do, 

’Tis weaker to lament, onco being done ; 

Take cheer I The God who knew my wrong, and made 
Our speedy act tlie angel of His wrath, 

Seems, and but seems, to have abandoned us. 115 

Let us not think that we shall die for this. 


Brother, sit near me ; give me your firm hand, 

You had a manly heart. Bear up I Bear up 1 
0 dearest Lady, put your gentle head 
Upon my lap, and try to sleep awhile; 120 

Your eyes look pale, hollow and overworn, 

With heaviness of watching and slow grief. 

Come, I will sing you soiAe low, sleepy tune. 

Not cheerful, nor yet sad : some dull old thing, 

Some outworn and unused monotony, ^ 125 

Such as our country gossips sing and spin, 

Till they almost forget they live : lie down ! 

So, that will do. Have I forgot the words? 

Faith I They are sadder than I thought they wero. 


SONG 

False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 130 

When my life is laid asleep ? 

Little cares for a smile or a tear, 

The clay-cold corpse upon the bier I 
Farewell I Heigho*! 

What is this '\’niispers low? 155 

There is a snake in thy smile, my dear ; 

And bitter poison within thy tear. 
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Sweet sleep, were death like to thee, 

Or if thou couldst mortal be, 

I would close these eyes of pain ; 140 

When to wake ? Never again. 

0 World! Farewell! 

Listen to the passing bell ! 

It says, thou and I must part, • 144 

With a light and a heavy heart, [The scene closes 

Scene IV.— -4 Hall of the Prison, Enter Camillo and 
Bernardo. 

Ccmillo, The Pope is stern ; not to be moved or bent. 
He looked as calm and keen as is the engine 
Which tortures and which kills, exempt itself 
From aught that it inflicts ; a marble form, 

A rite, a law, a custom : not a man. S 

He frowned, as if to frown had been the trick 

Of l]is machinery, on the advocates 

Presenting the defences, which he tore 

And threw behind, muttering with hoarse, harsh voice : 

‘Which among ye defended their old father 10 

Killed in his sleep ? ’ Then to another : ‘ Thou 

Dost this in virtue of thy place • 'tis well.* 

He turned to me then, looking aepi’ecation, 

And said these three words, coldly :* ‘ They must die.* 
Bernardo, And yet you left him not? . 

Gamtllo, I urged him still ; 

Pleading, as I could guess, the devilish wrong 16 

Which piompted your unnatural parent *s death. 

And he replied ; ‘Paolo Santa Croce 
Murdered nis mother yester evening, 

And he is fled. Parricide grows so rife 20 

That soon, for some just cause no doubt, the young 
Will strangle us all, dozing in our chairs. 

Authority, and power, ana hoary hair 

Are grown crimes capital. You are my nephew. 

You come to ask their pardon ; stay a moment ; 25 

Here is their sentence ; never see me more 
Till, to the letter, it be all fulfilled.' 

Bernardo, 0 God, not so 1 I did believe indeed 
That all you said was but sad preparation 
For happy news. Oh, there are words and looks 30 
To bend the sternest purpose ! Once I knew them, 

Now I forffet them at my dearest need. 

What think you if I seek him out, and bathe 
His feet and robe with hot and bitter tears? 

Importune him with prayers, vexing his brain 35 

With my perpetual ‘cnes, until in rage 
He strike me with his pastoral cross, and trample 
Upon my prostrate head, so that my blood 
May stain the senseless aust on which he treads, 
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And remorse waken mercy? I will do it! 40 

Oh. wait till I return ! out, 

Camillo. Alas ! poor boy ! 

A wreck-devoted seaman thus might pray 
To the deaf sea. 

Enter Lucketia, Beatrice, and Giacomo, guarded, 
Beatrice, I hardly dare to fear 

That thou bring’st other news tlian a just pardon, 

Cmnillo, May God in heaven be less inexorable 4S 
To the Pope’s prayers, than he has been to mine. 

Here js the sentence and the warrant. 

Beatrice {wildly), 0 

My God 1 Can it be possible I have 
To die so suddenly ? So young to go 
Under tbe obscure, cold, lotting, wormy giound ! 50 

To be nailed down into a narrow place ; 

To see no more sweet sunshine ; hear no more 
Blithe voice of living thing ; muse not again 
Upon familiar thoughts, sad, yet thus lost— 

How fearful! to be nothing! Or to be , , . 55 

What? Oh, where am I? Let me not go mad! 

Sweet Heaven, forgive weak thoughts 1 If there should be 
No God, no Heaven, no Earth in the void world ; 

The wide, gray, lampless, deep, unpeopled world ! 

If all things then should be . . , my father’s spirit, 

Mis eye, his voice, his touch surrounding me ; 

The atmosphere and breath of my dead life 1 
If sometimes, as a shape more like himself, 

Even the form which tortured me on earth, 

Masked in gray hairs and wrinkles, he should come 65 

And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 

His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down ! 

For was he not alone omnipotent 

On Earth, and ever present? Even though dead, 

Does not his spirit hve in all that breathe, 73 

And work for me and mine still the same ruin, 

Scorn, pain, despair? Who ever yet returned 
To teach the laws of Death’s untrodden realm? 

Unjust perhaps as those which drive us now. 

Oh, whither, whither? 

Lucretia, Trust in God’s sweet love, 75 

The tender promises of Christ : ere night, 

Think, we shall be in Paradise. 

Beatrice, ’Tis past ! 

Whatever comes my heart shall sink no more. 

And yet, I know not why, your words strike chill : ♦ 
How tedious^ false and cold seem* all things. 1 80 

Have met with much injustice in this woHd ; 

No difference has been made by God or man, 

Or any power moulding my wretched lot, 
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'Twixt good or evil, as regarded me. 

I am cut off from the only world I know, 85 

From light, and life, and love, in yoxith’s sweet prime. 

You do well telling me to trust in God, 

I hope I do tinist m Him. In whom else 
Can any trust? And yet my heart is cold. 

{Dunm the loiter speeches Giacomo hai retired conversing 
with Camillo, who now goes out ; Giacomo advances, 
Giacomo, Know you not, Mother . , . Sister, know you not ? 
Bernardo even now is gone to implore 91 

The Pope to grant our pardon. 

Lucretiam Child, perhaps 

It will be gi'antod. We may “all then live 
To make these woes a tale tor distant years : 

Oh, what a thought ! It gushes to my heart 95 

Like the warm blood. 

Beatrice, Yet both will soon be cold. 

Oh, trample out that thought! Worse than despair, 

Worse than the bitterness of death, is hope : 

It is the only ill which can find jdace 

Upon the giady. sharp and narrow hour 100 

Tottering benearh us. Plead with the swift frost 
That it should spare the eldest flower of spring : 

Plead with awakening earthquake, o’er whose couch 
Even now a city stands, sti oiig, fair, and free ; 

Now stench and blackness yawn, like death. Oh, plead ^105 
With famine, or wind-walking Pestilence, 

Blind lightning, or the deaf sea, not with man ! 

Cruel, cold, formal man : lighteous in words, 

In deeds a Cain. No, Mother, we must die: ♦ 

Since such is the reward of innocent lives; no 

Such the alleviation of worst wrongs. 

And whilst our murderers live, and hard, cold men, 

Smiling and slow, walk through a world of tears 
To death as to» lire’s sleep; ’twei^ just the grave 
Were some strange joy for us. Come, obscure Death, 115 
And wind me in thine all-embracing arms ! 

Like a fond mother hide me in thy bosom, 

And rock me to the sleep from which none wake. 

Live ye, who live, subject to one another 
As we were once, who now . . . 

Bebnaedo rushes in, 

Bernardo, Oh, horrible ! 120 

That tears, that looks, that hope poured forth in prayer, 

Even till the heart is vacant and despairs, 

Should^ all be vain ! The ministers of death 
Are waiting round the dobis. I thought I saw 
Blood on the face of one • . . What if ’twere fancy ? 

Soon the heart’s blood of all I love on earth 

105 yawn ed, 18B1 ; yawns €dd, 1819j 1839. 
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Will sprinkle him, and he will wipe it off 
As if 'twere only rain. 0 life ! 0 world ! 

Cover me! let me bo no moi'e! To see 

That perfect miiror of pure innocence 15° 

Wherein I gazed, and grew happy and good, 

Shivered to^dust! To see thee, Beatrice, 

Who made all lovely thou didst look upon . . . , 

Thee, light of life . . . dead, dark! while I say, sister, 

To hear I have no sister; and thou, Mother, 135 

Whose love was as a bond to all our loves . . . 

Dead ! The sweet bond broken ! 

Enter Camillo and Guards. 

They come ! Let me 

Kiss those warm lips before their enrnson leaves 
Are blighted . . . white . . . cold. Say farewell, befoie 
Death chokes that gentle voice! Oh, lot me hoar 140 
You speak! 

Beatrice. Farewell, my tender brother. Think 
Ot our sad fate with gentleness, as now: 

And let mild, pitying thoughts lighten for thee 
Thy sorrow’s loacf. Err not in harsh despair. 

But tears and patience. One thing more, my child: 145 
For thine own sake be constant to the love 
Thou bearest us-; and to the faith that I, 

Though wrapped in a strange cloud of crime and shame, 
'Lived ever holy and unstained. And though 
111 tongues shall wound me, and our common name 150 
Be as a mark stamped on thine innocent brow 
For men^to point at as they pass, do thou 
Forbear, and never think a thought unkind 
Of those, who perhaps love thee in their graves. 

So mayest thou die as I do; fear and pain 155 

Being subdued. Farewell I Fai ewell I Farewell ! 

Bernardo. I cannot say, farewell ! 

Camillo. ' Oh, Lady Beatiice! 

Beatrice. Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 

My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, Mother, lie 

My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 160 

In any simple knot ; ay^ that does well. 

And yours I see is coming down. How often 
Have we done this for one another; now 
We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 

We are quite re^dy. Well, ’tis very well. 165 

THE END. 


136 was as a UomtH cj . ; was a M. 1819^ 1621^ 18S9» 
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NOTE ON THE CENCI, BY MBS. SHELLEY 


The sort of mistake that Shelley 
made as to the extent of his own 
genius and powers, which led him 
deviously at first, but lastly into 
the direct track that enabled him 
fully to develop them, is a curious 
instance of his modesty of feeling, 
and of the methods which the 
human mind uses at once to de- 
ceive itselfi^ and yet, in its very 
delusion, to make its way out of 
eiror into the path which Nature 
has maiked out as its right one. 
He often incited me to attempt 
the viiting a tragedy: he con- 
ceived that^I possessed some dia- 
matic talent, and he was always 
most earnest and energetic in his 
exhortations that I should culti- 
vate any talent I possessed, to 
the utmost. I ent ertamed a truer 
estimate of my powers ; and above 
all (though at that time not exactly 
aware of the fact) I was far too 
young to have any chance of suc- 
ceeding, even moderately, in a 
species of composition that re- 
quires a greater scope of experi- 
ence 111 , and sympathy with, hu- 
man passion than could then have 
fallen to my lot, — or than any 
perhaps, except Shelley, ever pos- 
sessed, even at the age of twenty- 
six, at which he wrote The Genet, 
On the other hand, Shelley most 
erroneously conceived himself to 
be destitute of this talent. He 
believed that one of the first 
requisites was the capacity of 
forming and following-up a story 
or plot. He fancied himself to 
be defective in this portion of 
imagination : it was that which 
gave him least pleasure in the 
writing* of others, though he laid 
great store by it as the prdper 
framework to support the sublim- 
est efforts of poetry. He asserted 
that he was too metaphysical and 


abstract, too fond of the theo- 
retical and the ideal, to succeed 
as a tiagedian. It perhaps is not 
siiange thatl^ared this opinion 
with himself ; for he had hitheito 
shown no inclination for, nor 
given any specimen of Ins powers 
in flaming and supporting the 
interest of a story, either in prose 
or verse Once or twice, when he 
attempted such, he had speedily 
till own it aside, as being even 
disagreeable to him as an occu- 
pation. 

The subject he had suggested 
for a tragedy was Charles I and 
he had written to me * ‘ Remem- 
ber, remember Charles T. I have 
been all eady imagining how you 
would conduct some scenes. The 
second volume of St. Leon begins 
with this senti- 

ment: “Tliere is nothing which 
tlie human mind can conq^ive 
which it may not execute. ” Shake- 
speare was only a human being.' 
These words weie wiittcn in 1818, 
while wo were in L6mbaidy, when 
he little thought how soon a work 
of his own would prove a proud 
comrnentonthe passagehe quoted. 
When in Rome, m 1819, a friend 
{)ut into our hands the old manu- 
script account of the story of the 
Cenci. We visited the Colonna 
and Doria palaces, where the por- 
traits of Beatrice were to be found; 
and her beauty cast the reflection 
of its own grace over her appalling 
story. Shelley’s imagination be- 
came strongly excited, and he 
urged the subject to me as one 
fitted for a tragedy. More than 
ever I felt my incompetence ; but 
I entreated him to write it instead; 
and he began, and proceeded 
swiftly, urged on by intense sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of the 
human beings whose passions, so 
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long cold in the tomb, he revived, 
and gifted with poetic language. 
This tragedy is the only one of 
his works that he communicated 
to me during its progress. We 
talked over the ^raugement of 
the scenes together. I speedily 
saw the great mistake we had 
made, and triumphed in the dis- 
covery of the new talent brought 
to light from that mine of wealth 
(never alas, through his untimely 
death, worked to its depths)— his 
richly gifted mind. 

We suffered a severe affliction 
in Rome by the loss of our eldest 
child, who was of such beauty and 
promise as to cause him deservedly 
to be the idol of our hearts. 
We left the capital of the world, 
anxious for a time to escape a 
spot associated too intimately with 
lus presence and loss'. Some 
friends of ours were residing in 
the neighbourhood of Leghorn, 
and. we took a small house. Villa 
Valsovano, about half-way be- 
tween the town and Monte Nero, 
where we remained during the 
summer. Our villa was situated 
in the midst of a podere; the 
easants sang as they worked 
eneath our windows, during the 
heats of a very liot season, and 
in the evening the water- whed 
creaked as the process of irrigation 
went on, and the fireflies flashed 


' Such feelings haunted him 
when, in TJte fenc*, he makes Bea- 
trice speak to Cardinal Camillo of 
* that fair blue-eyed child 
Who was the lodes tar of your life.’ — 
and say — 

‘All since his most swift and 
piteous death, 

That day and night, and heaven 
and earth, and time, 

And all the things hoped for or 
done therein 

Are changed to you, through your 
exceeding grief/ 


from among the myrtle hedges: 
Nature was bright, sunshiny, and 
cheerful, or diversified by storms 
of a majestic terror, such as Tve 
had never before witnessed. 

At the top of the house there 
was a soit of terrace. There is 
often such in Italy, generally 
roofed : this one was very small, 
yet not only roofed but glazed. 
This Shelley made his study , it 
looked out on a wide prospect of 
fertile country, and commanded 
a view of the near sea. The 
storms that sometimes varied our 
day showed themselves most pic- 
tuiesquely as they were driven 
across the ocean ; sometimes the 
daik lurid clouds dipj)ed towards 
the waves, and became water- 
spouts that churned up the waters 
beneath, as they were chased on- 
ward and scattered by the tempest. 
At other times the dazzling sun- 
light and heat made it almost 
intolerable to every other; bub 
Shelley basked in both, and hia 
health and spirits revived under 
their influence. In this airy cell 
he wiote the principal part of 
The Cenci, He was making a 
study of Calderon at the time, 
reading his best tragedies with 
an accomplished lady living near 
us, to whom his letter from Leg- 
horn was addressed during the 
following year. He admired Cal- 
deron, both for his poetry and 
his dramatic genius ; but it shows 
his judgement and originality that, 
though greatly struck by his first 
acquaintance with the Spanish 
poet, none of his peculiarities 
crept into the composition of The 
Cenci ; and there is no trace of lus 
new studies, except in that pas- 
sage to which he himself alludes 
as luggested by one in El Purga- 
torio de San Patricio, 

Shelley wished The Cenci to be 
acted. He was not a playgoer, 
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being of such fastidious taste that 
he A\as easily disgusted by the 
bad filling-up of the inferior parts. 
While preparing for our depar- 
ture from England, however, he 
saw Miss O'Neil several tunes. 
She was then in the zenith of her 
glory ; and Shelley was deeply 
moved by her impersonation of 
seveial parts, and by the graceful 
sweetness, the intense pathos, 
and subliifie vehemence of pas-, 
sion she displayed. Slie was 
often in his thoughts as he wrote: 
and, when he had finished, he 
became anxious that his tragedy 
should be acted, and receive the 
advantage -of having this accom- 
plished actress to fill the part of 
the heroine. With this view he 
wrote tKe following letter to a 
friend in London * 

‘ The objeci of the present letter 
is to ask a favour ot you. I have 
written a tragedy on a story well 
known in Italy, and, m my con- 
ception, eminently dramatic. I 
have taken some pains to make 
my play fit for representation, 
and those who have already seen 
it 3udge favourably. It is wiitten 
without any of the peculiar feel- 
ings and opinions which charac- 
terize my other compositions ; I 
have attended simply to the 
impartial development of such 
characters as it is probable the 
pel sons represented really were, 
together with the greatest degree 
of popular effect to be produced 
by such a development. I send 
you a translation of the Italian 
MS. on which my play is founded; 
the chief circumstance of which 
T have touched very delicately; 
for my principal doubt as to 
whether it would succeed an 
acting plaj^ hangs entirely on the 
question as to whether any such 
a thing as incest m this shape, 
however treated, would be ad- 


mitted on the stage. I think, 
however, it will form no objec- 
tion ; considering, first, that the 
facts are matter of history, and, 
secondly, the peculiar delicacy 
with winch T have treated it b 

‘I am exceedingly interested 
in the question of whether this 
attempt of mine will succeed or 
not. I am strongly inclined to 
the affumative at present , lound- 
ing my hopes on this — that, as 
a composition, it is certainly not 
inferior to any of the modern plays 
that have been acted, wnth the 
exception of Remorse ; that the 
interest of the plot is inciedibly 
greater and more leai , and tli it 
there is nothing beyond wliat the 
multitude are contented to believe 
that they can understand, either 
m imagery, opinion, or sentiment 
I wish to jireserve a complete 
incognito,’ ^nd can trust to you 
that, whatever else you do, you 
will at least favour me on •this 
point Indeed, this is essential, 
deeply essential, to its success. 
After it had lieen acted, and suc- 
cessfully (could I hope for such 
a thing), I would own it if I 
pleased, and use the celebrity it 
might acquire to my own pur- 
jioses. 

‘ What I want you to do is to 
procure for me its presentation 
at Covent Garden. Tlie principal 
character, Beatrice, is precisely 
fitted for Miss O’Neil, and it might 

* In speaking of his mode of 
ti eating this mam incident, Shelley 
said that it might be remarked that, 
111 the course of the play, he had 
never mentioned expressly Cenci’s 
w^orst crime Every one knew what 
it must be, but it was never imaged 
in words— the nearest allusion to 
it being that portion of Cenci’s 
cur^e beginning— 

* That, if she have a child/ etc. 
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even seem to have been written 
for her (God forbid that I should 
see her play it — it would tear my 
nerves to pieces) ; and in all re- 
spects it IS fitted only for Covent 
Garden. The chfsf male char- 
acter I confess 1 should be very 
unwilling that any one but Kean 
should play. That is impossible, 
and 1 must be contented with an 
infeiior actor.’ 

The play was accordingly sent 
to Mr. Hams. He pronounced 
the subject to be so objectionable 
that he could not even submit 
the part to Bliss O’Neil f(>r peru- 
sal, but expressed his desire that 
the author would write a tragedy 
on some other subject, which 
he would gladly accept. Shelley 
printed a small edition at Leg- 
horn, to ensure its correctness ; 
as he was much annoyed by the 
many mistakes that ^rept into 
his text when distance prevented 
himdrom correcting the press. 

Universal ^probation soon 
stamped The Cenex as the best 
tragedy of modern times. Wilt- 
ing concerning it, Shelley said : 
‘I have been cautious to avoid 
the introducing faults of youthful 
composition ; diffuseness, a pro- 
fusion of inapplicable imagery,, 
vagueness, generality, and, as 
Hamlet says, words, words. ’ There 
is nothing that is not purely 
dramatic throughout ; and the 
character of Beatrice, proceeding, 
from vehement struggle, to hor- 
ror, to deadly resolution, and 
lastly to the elevated dignity of 
calm suffering, joined to passion- 
ate tenderness and pathos, is 


touched with hues so vivid and 
so beautiful that the poet seems 
to have read intimately the secrets 
of the noble heart imaged in the 
lovely countenance of the unfor- 
tunate gill. The Fifth Act is a 
mastei piece. It is the finest thing 
he ever wrote, and may claim 
proud comparison not only with 
any contemporary, but preceding, 
poet. The varying feelings of 
Beatrice are expressed with pas- 
sionate, heart-reaching eloquence. 
Every character has a voice that 
echoes truth in its tones. It is 
curious, to one acquainted with 
the written story, to mark the 
success with which tho poet has 
inwoven the real incidents of the 
tiagedy into his scenes, and yet, 
through the power of poetry, has 
obliterated all that would other- 
wise have shown too harsh or too 
hideous m the picture. His suc- 
cess was a double triumph ; and 
often after he was earnestly en- 
treated to write again in a style 
that commanded popular favour, 
while it was not less instinct with 
truth and genius. But the bent 
of his mind went the other way ; 
and, even when employed on sub- 
jects whose interest depended on 
character and incident, he would 
start off in another direction, and 
leave the delineations of human 
passion, which he could depict m 
so able a manner, for fantastic 
creations of his fancy, or the ex- 
pression of those opinions and 
sentiments, with regard to human 
nature and its destiny, a desire 
to diffuse which was the master 
passion of his soul. 
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As I lay asleep in Italy 
Tliei e came a voice from over the Sea, 
And with great power it forth led me 
To walk in the visions of Poesy. 

II 

I met Murder on the way— 5 
He had a mask like Castlereagh— 
Very smooth he looked, yet grim ; 
Seven blood-hounds followea him : 

III 

All were fat ; and well they might 
Be in admirable plight, i o 

For one by one, and two by two, 

He tossed theinhuman hearts to chew 
Which from his wide cloak he drew. 

IV 

Next came Fraud, and he had on, 
Like Eldon, an ermmed gown ; 15 
His biff tears, for he wept well, 
Tuinea to mill-stones as they fell. 

And the little children, w^ho 
Bound his*feet played to and fro, 


Thinking every tear a gem, 20 
Had their brains knocked out by 
them. 

. VI 

Clothed with the Bible, as with light, 
And the shadows of the niglit^ 

Like Sidmouth, next. Hypocrisy 
On a crocodile rode by. 25 

VII 

And many more Destructions played 
In this ghastly masquerade. 

All disguised, even to the eyes, 

Jjike Bishops, lawyers, peers, or spies. 

VIII 

Last came Anarchy : he rode 30 
On a white hoise, splashed with 
blood ; 

He was pale even to the lips, 

Like Death in the Apocalypse. 

IX 

And he wore a kingly crowm ; 

And in his grasp a sceptre shone 3 5 
On his brow this mark I saw— 

* I AM God, and King, and Law ! ’ 


15 Like Eldon Hunt MS. ; Like Lord Eldon Wm MS. ermmed Hunt MS , Wt$e 
M8.J ed 1882 ; ermine edd. 1839. 23 shadows] shadow edd, 1839 only. 29 or] and 

Wise MS only. 35 And in his grasp Hunt MS., ed. 1882 ; In his hand Wm MS., 
Hunt MS. cancelled, ed, 1889. 36 On his] And on his ed. 1882 only. 
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X 

With a pace stately and fast, 

Over English land he passed, 
Tramplingio a mire oi blood 40 
The adoring multitude. 

i 

XI 

And a mighty troop around, 

With their trampling shook the 
ground, 

Waving each a bloody sword, 

For the service of their Lord. 45 

XII 

And with glorious triumph, they 
Rode through England proud and 

Drunk^with intoxication 
Of tl;^e wine of desolation.- 

XIII 

O'er fields and towns, from sea to 
sea, 50 

Passed the Pageant swift and free, 
Tearing up, and trampling down ; 
Till they came to London town. 

XIV 

And each dweller, panic-stricken. 
Felt his heart with terror sicken 55 
Hearing the tempestuous cry 
Of the triumph of Anarchy. 

XV 

For with pomp to meet him came, 
Clothed in arms like blood and flamet 
The hired murderers, who did sing 60 
‘ Thou art God, and Law, and King. 

XVI 

* We have waited, weak and lone 
For thy coming. Mighty One ! 

Our purses are empty, our swords 
are cold, 

Givens glory, and blood, and gold/ 65 

XVII 

Lawyers and priests, a motley crowd, 
To the earth their pale brows bowed ; 

51 the Emit MS,, ed. 1832 ; that Wm MS 
1832 onln, 58 For with pomp] For fi 


Like a bad prayer not over loud, 
Whisp^m^— ‘ Thou art Law and 

XVIII 

Then all cried with one accord, 70 
‘ Thou art King, and God, and Lord ; 
Anarchy, to thee we bow, 

Be thy name made holy now ! * 

XIX 

And Anarchyj the Skeleton, 

Bowed and grinned tg every one, 75 

As well as if his education 

Had cost ten millions to the nation. 

XX 

For he knew the Palaces 
Of our Kings were rightly his ; 

His the sceptre, crowu, and globe, 80 
And the gold-inwoven robe. 

XXI 

So he sent his slaves before 
To seize upon the Bank and Tower, 
And was proceeding with intent 
To meet his pensioned Pai Lament 85 

XXII 

When one fled past, a maniac maid, 
And her name was Hope, she said : 
But she looked more like Despaii*, 
And she cried out in the air : 

xxin 

‘ My father Time is weak and giay 90 
With waiting for a better day ; 

See how idiot-like he stands, 
Fumbling with his palsied hands ! 

XXIV 

‘ He has had child after child. 

And the dust of death is piled 95 
Over every one but me— 

Misery, oh, Misery I ’ 

XXV 

Then she lay down in the street, 
Right before the horses’ feet, > 
Expecting, with a patient eye, 100 
Murdjsr, Fraud, and Anaithy. 

56 tempestuous] tremendous edd* 
om . . . Hunt MS,, Wise MS, 71 God] 


Law edd^J889 0 ?Uy, 79 rightly Wise MS.j nightly Hunt MS., edd, 1832, 1839, 

93 Fumbling] Trembling M 1889 (mlj/i 
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XXVI I 
When between her and her foes 

A mist, a light, an image rose, 

Small at first, and weak, and frail 
Like the vapour of a vale : 105 

XXVII j 

Till as clouds grow on the blast, 

Like tower-crowned giants striding 
fast, 

And glare with lightnings as they fly, 
And speak in thunder to the sky, . 

xxviri 

It grew—a Shape arrayed in mail no 
Brighter than the viper’s scale, 

And upborne on \Anngs whose grain 
Was as the light of sunny rain, 

XXIX 

On its helm, seen far away, 

A planet, like the Moining’s, lay ; 1 1 5 
And those plumes its light rained 
through 

Like a shower of crimson dew. 

XXX 

With step as soft as wind it passed 
O’er the heads of men— so fast 
That they knew the presence there, 
And looked,— but ml was empty 
air. I3I 

XXXI 

As flowers beneath May’s footstep 
waken, 

As stai’s from Night’s loose hair are 
shaken, 

As waves arise when loud winds call, 
Thoughts ^.vung where’er that step 
did fall, 125 

x.pii 

And the prostrat^Siiultitude 
Looked -and ankle-deep in blood, 
Hope, that maiden most serene, 

Was walking with a quiet mien : 


XXXIII 

And Anarchy, the ghastly birth, 130 
Lay dead earth upon the earth ; 

Tlie Horse of Death tameless as wind 
Fled, and with his hoofs did grind 
To dust the oiurderers thronged 
behind, 

XXXIV 

A rushing light of clouds and 
splendour, 135 

A sense awakening and yet tender 
Was heard and felt— ana at its close 
These words of joy and fear arose 

XXXV 

As if their own indignant Earth 
Which gave the sons of England 
birth ^ 140 

Had felt their blood upon her brow, 
And shuddering with a mother's 
throe 

XXXVI 

Had turned every drop of blood 
By which her face had been bedewed 
To an accent unwithstood,- 1 4 5 
As if her heart had cried aloud : 

XXXVII 

^ Men of England, heirs of Glory, 
Heroes of unwritten story, 
Nurslings of one mighty Mother, 
Hopes of her, and one another ; 150 

XXXVIII 

‘ Rise like Lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable number. 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you— 
Ye are many— they are few. 155 

XXXIX 

* What is Freedom ?-ye can tell 
That which slavery is, too well— 
For its very name has grown 
To an echo of your own. 


105 a YSileJffunf MS , Wtss MS . ; tjao vale edd 1832, 1889. 113 as] like edd. 

1839 only. 116 its Wise MS , Bmt MS . ; it edd. 1832, 1839 121 but Wise MS . ; 

and Hunt MS., edd. 1882, 1889. 122 May’s footstep Wise MS., Hunt MS . ; the 

footstep 1882} May’s footsteps edd. 1889. 132-4 owrt Wtse MS. 146 bad 

cried Hunt MS., edd. 1882, 18 ^ ; cried out Wise MS. 155 omit ed. 1882 only. 
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XL 

* Tis to work and have such pay i6o 
As just keeps life from day to day 
In your limos, as in a coll 

For the tyrants’ use to dwell, 

XLI 

‘ So that ye for them are made 
Loom, and plough, and sword, and 
spade, 165 

With or without your own will bent 
To their defence and nourishment. 

XLII 

‘ ’Tis to see your children weak 
With their mothers pine and peak, 
When the winter winds are bleak,— 
They are dying whilst I speak, j 7 1 

XLIII 

‘ ’Tis to hunger for such diet 
As the rich man in his riot 
Casts to the fat dogs that lie 
Surfeiting beneath his eye ; 175 

XLIV , 

‘ ’Tis to let the Ghost of Gold 
Take fram Toil a thousandfold 
More than e’er its substance could 
111 the tyrannies of old. 

XLV 

* Pa^r coin— that forgery 1 80 

Of the title-deeds, which ye 

Hold to something of the worth 
Of the inheritance of Earth. 

XLVI 

* ’Tis to be a slave in soul 

And to hold no strong control 185 
Over your own wills, but be 
All that.others make of ye. 

XLVII 

‘ And at length when ye complain 
With a murmur weak and vain 


’Tis to see the Tyrant’s crew 190 

Ride over your wives and you— 
Blood is on the grass like dew. 

XLVIII 

‘ Then it is to feel revenge 
Fiercely tliirsiing to exchange 
Blood for blood— and wrong for 
wrong— 195 

Do not thus when ye are strong. 

XLIX 

‘ Birds find rest, in ndrrow nest 
When weary of their winged quest ; 
Beasts find fare, in woody lair 199 
When storm and snow are in the airh 
L 

‘ Asses, swine, have litter spread 
And with fitting food are fed ; 

All things have a home but one— 
Thou, Oh, Englishman, hast none I 

LI 

‘ This is Slavery— savage men, 205 
Or wild beasts within a den 
Would endure not as ye do— 

But such ills they never knew. 

LII 

‘What art thou, Freedom? 0 ! could 
slaves 

Answer from their living graves 210 
This demand— tyrants would flee 
Like a dream’s dim imagery : 

LIII 

‘ Thou art not, as impostors say, 

A shadow soon to pass away, 

A superstition, and a name 215 
Echoing from the cave of Fame. 

LIV 

‘ For the labourer thou art bread, 
And a comely table spread 
From his daily labour come 
In a neat and happy home. 2 30 


182 of] from Wise US. only. 186 wills Hunt MS.j edd. 2532, 2539 ; will Wise US. 
198 their Wise KS., Hunt MS., edd. 1839 ; the ed. 1832. 216 cave Wise MS., Hunt 

MS., edd 1839 ; caves ed. 1832, Hunt MS. cancelled. 220 In Wise MS., edd. 1832, 1839 : 
To Hunt MS. • 

' The following stanza is found in the Wise and in edd. 1839 , but is wanting 
in the Hunt MS. and in ed. 1832 

‘ Horses, oxen, have a home, • Household dog«i, vhen the wind roars, 

When from daily toil they eome ; Find a home within warm doors.* 
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LV 

‘Thou art clothes, and fire, and food 
For the tiampled multitude— 

No— in countries that are free 

Such starvation cannot be 

As in England now we see. 225 

LVI 

‘ To the rich thou art a check, j 
When his foot is on the neck 
Of his victim, thou dost make 
That he treads upon a snake. 

’ Lvir 

‘ Thou ai-t J ustice— ne’er for gold 2 30 
May thy righteous laws be sold 
As laws ai-e in England - thou 
Shield’st alike the nigh and low. 

LVIII 

‘Thou art Wisdom— Freemen never 
Dream that God will damn for ever 
All who think those things untrue 
Of which Priests make su 3 i ado. 237 

LIX 

‘ Thou art Peace— never by thee 
Would blood and treasure wasted be 
As tyrants wasted them, when all 240 
Leagued to quench thy flame in Gaul. 

LX 

‘ What if English toil and blood 
Was poured forth, even as a flood ? 
It availed, Oh, Liberty, 

To dim, but not extinguish thee. 245 

LXI 

‘ Thou art Love— the rich have kissed 
Thy feet, and like him following 
Christ, 

Give their substance to the free 
And through the rough world follow 
thee, 


LXII 

‘ Or turn their wealth to ai'ms, and 
make 250 

War for thy belovfed sake 
On wealth, and war, and fraud— 
wheiice^they 

Drew the power which is theii’ 
prey. 

LXIII 

‘Science, Poetry, and Thought 
Are thy lamps ; they make the lot 
Of the dwellers in a cot 256 

So serene, they curse it not. 


LXIV 



Art thou— let deeds, not words, 
express ^ 260 

Thine exceeding loveliness. 

LXV 

‘ Let a great Assembly be 
Of the fearless and the free 
On some ’spot of English ground ^ 
Where the plains stretch wide 
around. “ 265 

LXVI 

‘ Let the blue sky overhead, ^ 

The green earth on which ye 
tread, 

All that must eternal be 
Witness the solemnity. 

LXVII 

* From the corners uttermost 270 
Of the bounds of English coast ; 
From every hut, village, and town 
Where those who live and suffer 
moan 

For others’ misery or their own 


233 the Hunt MS., edd. 1832, 1839 ; both Wise MS. 234 Fi eemen Wise MS , Bunt 
MS., edd. 1839 ; Fieedom ed. 1832. 235 Dream Wise MS., Hunt MS., edd. 1839 ; 

Dreams ed 1832. damn] doom edd. 1839 only. 248 Give Hunt MS., ed 1832 ; 
Given PTwd MS , Hunt MS cancelled, edd, 1839 249 follow] followed edd. 1839 only. 

250 Or Wise MS., Hunt MS. ; Oil edd. 1832, 1839. 254 Science, Poetry, Wise MS., 

Hunt MS. ; Science, and Poetry edd. 1832, 1839. 257 So Hunt MS., ed. 1832 ; Such 

they curse leir Maker not Wise MS., edd. 1839. 263 and] of ed. 1832 only. 274 or] 

and ed. 1832 only. ' 

* The following stanza is found (cancelled) at this place in the Wise MS. 

* From the cities where from caves, Troops of starvelings gilding come, 

Like the dead from putrid graves, Living Tenants of a tomb.’ 
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LXVIII 

Trom the workhouse and the prison 
Where pale as coipses newly risen, 
Women, children, young and old 277 
Groan for pain, and weep for cold— 

LXIX 

* Prom tlio haunts of daily life 
Where is waged the daily strife 280 
With common wants and common 
cares 

Which sowp the human heart with 
tares - 

LXX 

‘ Lastly from the palaces^ 

Whore the murmur of distress 
Echoes, like the distant sound 285 
Of a wind alive around 

LXXI 

‘Those prison halls of wealth and 
fashion, 

Where some few feel such compassion 
For those who groan, and toil, and 
wail 

As must ^ake their brethren pale— 
Lxxn 

‘ Ye who suffer woes untold, 291 
Or to feel, or to behold 
Your lost country bought and sold 
With a price of blood and gold— 
Lxxin 

‘ Let a vast assembly be, 295 

And with great solemnity 
Declare with measured words that ye 
Are, as God has made ye, free— 

LXXIV 

‘ Be your strong and simple words 
Keen to wound as shaipened swords, 
And wide as targes let tJiem be, 301 
With their shade to cover ye, 

LXXV 

‘Let the tyrants pour around 
With a quick and startling sound, 
Like the loosening of a sea, 305 
Ti\K)ps of armed emblazomy. 


LXXVI 

‘ Let the charged artillery drive 
Till the dead air seems alive 
With the clash of clanging wheels, 
And the tramp of horses’ heels. 310 

LXXVII 

‘ Let the fix^ 3 d bayonet 
Gleam with sharp desire to wet 
Its bright point in English blood 
Looking keen as one for food. 

LXXVIII^ 

‘ Let the horsemen’s scimitars 3 1 5 
Wheel and flash, like sphereless 
stars 

Thirsting to eclipse their buying 
In a sea of death and mourning. 

LXXIX 

‘ Stand ye calm and resolute, 

Li ke a forest close and mute, 3 2 0 
With folded arms and looks wliich 
are 

Weapons of unvanquished war, 
LXXX 

‘ And let Panic, who outspeeds 
The career of arm^d steeds 
Pass, a d isregarded shade 3 2 5 
Through your phalanx undismayed. 

LXXXI 

‘ Let the laws of your own land, 
Good or ill, between ye stand 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot, 
Arbiters of the dispute, 330 

LXXXII 

‘ The old laws of England— they 
Whose reverend heads with age are 

Children of a wiser day ; 

And whose solemn voice must be 
Thine own echo— Liberty I 335 

LXXXIII 

‘ On those who first should violate 
Such sacred heralds in their state 
Rest the blood that must ensue, 

And It will not rest on you. 


aSa wows ¥S., Hunt MS , ; sow edd. 188^, J6S9. 297 measured Wise IfS., 

Hunt «£ ISS3 ; ne’er-said edd. 1889, 322 of unvanquished Wise MS. ; of an 

unvanquished Hunt MS.f edd, 2832^ 1889, 
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IXXXIV 

^And if then tlie tyrants dare 340 
Let them ride among vou there, 
Slash, and stab, ana maim, and 
hew,— 

What they like, that lot them do. 

LXXXV 

‘With folded arms and steady 
eyes, 

And little fear, and less surprise, 345 
Look upon them as they slay 
Till their rage has died away. 

LXXXVI 

‘Then they will return with shame 
To the place from which they 
came, 

And the bloojJ thus shod will speak 
In hot blushes on their cheek. 351 

LXXXVII 

‘ Every woman in the land 
Will point at them as they stand— 
They will hardly dare to greet 
Their aci^uaintance in the street. 355 


I Lxxxvirr 

‘ And the bold, true warriors 
WIio have hugged Danger in wars 
Will turn to those whowouldbefree, 
Ashamed of such base company. 

*LXXXIX 

‘And that slaughter to the Nation 
Shall steam up like inspiration, 361 
Eloquent, oracular ; 

A volcano heard afar. 

xc 

‘And these words sJiall then become 
Like Oppression’s thundered doom 
Ringing through each heart and 
brain, ^ ^ 3^^ 

Heard again— again - again— 

xci 

‘ Rise like Lions after slumber 
In unvdnquishable number— 
fcihake your chains to earth like 
dew 370 

Which in sleep had fallen on you— 
Ye are many— they are few.’ 


NOTE ON THE MASK OP ANARCHY, BY * 
MRS. SHELLEY 


Though Shelley’s first eager desire 
to excite Ills countrymen to resist openly 
the oppressions existent during ‘tlie 
good old times’ had faded with early 
youth, still his warmest sympathies were 
for the people. He was a republican, 
and loved a democracy. He looked on 
all human beings as inheriting an equal 
right to possess the dearest privileges 
of our nature ; the necessaries of life 
when fairly earned by labour, and in- 
tellectual instruction. His hatred of 
any despotism that looked upon the 
people as not to be consulted, or pro- 
tected from want and ignorance, was 
intense. He was residing near Leghorn, 
at Villa Valsovano, writing The Genet, 
when the^ news of the Manchester 
Massacre reached us ; it roused«in him 
violent emotions of indignation and 

346 slay Wise MS., Hunt MS , edd. 1839 ; 
Hunt Ms., id. 1S8S ; in tb« wars edd, 1839. 


compassion. Tlie great truth that the 
many, if accordant and resolute, could 
control the few, as was shown some 
years after, made him long to teach his 
injured countrymen how to resist. In- 
k spired by those feelings, he wrote the 
Mask of Anarchy, which he sent to his 
friend Leigh Hunt, to be inserted in the 
Examiner, of which he was then the 
Editor. 

‘I did not insert it, ’Leigh Hunt writes 
in his valuable and interesting preface 
to this poem, when he printed it in 
1832, ‘ because I thought tlmt the public 
at large had not become sufficiently dis- 
cerning to do justice to the sincerity 
and kind-heart^ness of the spirit that 
walked in this flaming robe of verse.’ 
Days of outrage have passed away, and 
with them the exasperation that would 

stay ed. 1832. 357 in wars Wise MS., 
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cause such an appeal to the many to be 
injurious. Without being aware of 
them, they at one time acted on his 
suggestions, and gained the day. But 
they rose when human life was respect- 
ed by the Minister m power ; such 
was not the case during the Adminis- 
tration which excited Shelley’s abhor- 
rence. 

The poem was written for the people, 
and 18 therefoie in a moie popular tone 
than usual, portions stiike as abrupt 


and unpolished, but many stanzas are 
all his own. I heard him repeat, and 
admired, those beginning 

‘ Father Time is old and gray,’ 

before I knew to what poem they were 
to belong. But the most touching 
passage is that which describes the 
blessed effects of liberty; it might 
make a patriot of any man whose licart 
was not wholly closed against his humbler 
fellow-creatuius. 


PETER BELL THE THIRD 

BY MlClllNO MALLECHO, Es(j. 

Is it a party in a parlour, Some sipping punch— some sipping tea ; 

Clammed just as they on eaith were But, as you by their faces see, 
crammed, All silent, and all damned ! 

Peter Bell, hy W. Wordswoeth. 

OrHELiA —What means this, my lord ? 

IIammt — Mai ry, this is Micliing Mallecho ; it means mischief, 

Shakespeare. 

[Composed at Florence, (-ictober, 1819, and forwarded to Hunt (Nov. 2) to 
be published by 0. & J. Ollier without the author’s name ; ultimately printed 
by Ml’S. Shelley m the second edition of the FoeUcal Worhs^ 1839. A skit by 
John Hamilton Reynolds, Peter Bellj a Lyrical Ballad, had already appeared 
(April, 1819), a few days before the publication of Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, 
a Tale. These productions were reviewed in Leigh Hunt’s Exammer (April 26, 
May 3, 1819) ; and to the entertainment derived from his perusal of Hunt’s 
criticisms the composition of Shelley’s Peter Bell the Third is chiefly owing.] 

DEDICATION 

TO THOMAS BROWN, ESQ, THE YOUNGER, H.F. 

Deae Tom— Allow me to request from this introduction to his brothers, 
you to introduce Mr. Peter Bell to And in presenting him to you, I have 
tlie respectable family of the Fudges, the satisfaction of being able to assure 
Although he may fall short of those you that he is considerably the dullest 
very considerable personages in the of the three. 

more active properties which character- There is this particular advantage in 
ize the Rat and the Apostate, I suspect an acquaintance with any one of the 
that even you, their historian, will con- Peter Bells, that if you know one Peter 
fess that he su^asses them in the more Bell, you know three Peter Bells ; they 
peculiarly legitimate qualification of in- are not one, but three ; not three, but 
oolerable dulness. one. An awful mystery, vdiich, after 

You know Mr, Examiner Hunt ; well having* caused torrents of blood, and 
—it was he who presented me to two having been hymned by groans enough 
of the Mr. Bells. My intimacy with to deafen the music of the spheres, is 
the youngnlr Hr. Bell naturally sprung at length illustrated to the satisfaction 
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of all parties in the theological world, by 
the nature of Mr. Peter Bell. 

Peter is a polyheclric Peter, or a Peter 
with many sides. He changes colours 
like a chameleon, and his coat like a 
snake. He is a Proteus of a Peter. 
He was at first sublime, pathetic, im- 
pressive, profound ; then dull ; then 
prosy and dull; and now dull— oh so 
very dull ' it is an ultra-legitimate 
dulnesR 

You will pg:ceive that it is not 
necessary to consider Hell and the' 
Devil as supernatural machinery. The 
whole scene of my epic is in ‘ this world 
which is ’—so Peter infoimed us before 
his conversion to IVhtte Ohi — 

'The woild of all ol us, and where 
Wefnd our liapinnessj or not at all.' 

Let me observe that I have spent 
SIX or seven days in composing this 
sublime piece ; the orb of my moon- 
like genius has made the fourth part 
of its revolution round the dull earth 
which you inhabit, driving you mad, 
while it has retained its calmness and 
its splendour, and I have been fitting 
this its last phase ‘to occupy a per- 
manent station in the literatuie of my 
country.’ 

Your works, indeed, dear Tom, sell 
better ; but mine are far superior. The 
public IS no judge; posterity sets all to 
lights. 

Allow me to observe that so much 
has been written of Peter Bell, that 
the present history can be considered 
only, like the i bad, as a continuation of 


that series of cyclic poems, which have 
already been candidates for bestowing 
immortality upon, at the same time 
that they receive it from, his character 
and adventures. In this point of view 
I have violated no rule of syntax m 
beginning my composition with a con- 
junction ; the full stop wdiicli closes 
the poem continued by me being, like 
the full stops at the end of the Iliad 
and Odyssey^ a full stop of a very quali- 
fied import 

Hoping that the immortality which 
you have given to the Pudges, you will 
receive from them ; and in the firm 
expectation, that when London shall 
be an habitation of bitterns; when 
St. Paul’s and 'Westminster Abbey 
shall stand, shapeless and nameless 
rums, in the midst of an unpeopled 
marsh ; when the piers of Waterloo 
Bridge shall become the nuclei of islets 
of reeds and osiers, and cast the jagged 
shadows of .their broken arches on the 
solitary stroim, some transatlantic com- 
mentator will be weighing in the scales 
of some new and now unimagiiAd system 
of criticism, the respective merits of the 
Bells and the Pudges, and their his- 
torians. I remain, dear Tom, yours 
sincerely, 

Miching Mallecho. 

decemher i, 1819. 

* P.S.— Pray excuse the date of place ; 
so soon as the profits of the publica- 
tion come in, I mean to hire lodgings 
m a more respectable street. 


PROLOGUE 

Peter Bells, one, two and three, As the mean of two extremes— 

O’er the wide world wandering be.— (This was learned from Aldric’s 
First, the antenatal Peter, themes) 10 

Wrapped in weeds of the same metie, Shielding from the guilt of schism 
The so-long-prodestined raiment 5 The orthodoxal syllogism ; 

Clothed iq which to walk his way The First Peter- he who was 
meant • ^ Like the shadow in the glass 

The second Peter ; w^hose ambition Of the second, yet unripe, 15 
Is to link the proposition, His substantial antitype.— 

10 Aldrio’s] t.i. Aldrich's— a spelling adopted here by Woodherry, 
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Then came Peter Bell tlie Second, 
Who henceforward must be reckoned 
The body of a double soul, 

And that portion of the wliolo 20 
Without which the r(‘st would seem 
Ends of a disjointed dream. — 

And the Third is ho wlio has 
O’er the ^?rave been forced to pass 
To the other side, which is,— 25 
Go and try else,— just like this. 

Peter Bell the First was Peter 
Sniugger, milder, softer, neater, 

Like trie soul before it is 
Born from that world into this* 50 
The next Peter Bell was he, 
Predevote, like you and me, 

To good or evil as may come ; 

His was the seveivu* doom,— 

For he was an evil Cotter, 35 

And a polygamic Potter. ‘ 

And the last is Peter Bell, 

Damned since our fust parents fell, 
Damned eternally to Hell— 

Surely he deserves it wel] ! 40 

EART THE FIRST 

DEATH 

I 

And Peter Bell, when he had been 
With fresh-imported Holl-fire 
warmed, 

Grew serious -from his dress and 
mien 

’Twas very plainly to be seen 
Peter was quite reformed, 5 

II 

His eyes turned up, his mouth 
turned down ; 

His accent caught a nasal twang ; 


He oiled his hair * ; there might be 
heard 

The grace of God in every woid 
Wliich Peter said or sang. 10 

III 

But Peter now grew old, and had 
An ill no doctor could unravel ; 

His torments almost drove him 
mad;— 

Some said it was a fevor bad— 

Some swore it was tho gravel. 1 5 

IV 

His holy friends then came about. 
And with long preaching and per- 
suasion 

Convinced the patient that, without 

The smallest shadow of a doubt, 

He was predestined to damna- 
tion. 20 

V 

They said— ‘Thy name is Peter 
Bell ; 

Thy skin is of a biimstone hue ; 

Alive or dead— ay, sick or well— 

The one God made to rhyme with 
hell; 

The other, I lliink, rhymes with 
you.’ 25 

VI 

Then Peter set up such a yell !— 
The nurse, who with some water 
gruel 

Was climbing up the stairs, as 
well 

As her old legs could climb them— 
fell, 

And broke them both— the fall was 
cruel. 30 


‘ The oldest scholiasts read— 

A dodecagamic Potter. 

This is at once more descriptive and moie megulophonous,— but the alliteration 
of the text had captivated the vulgar ear of the herd of later commentators,— 
[Shelley’s Note.] 

* To those who have not duly appreciated the distinction between WhaU and 
Rmta oil, this attribute might rather seem to belong to the Bandy than the 
Evangelic. The effect, when to the windward, is indeed so similar, that it requires 
a subtle naturalist to discriminate the animals. They belong, however, to distinct 
gouere,*-.l]BHELLBr’s Nora.] 
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VII 

^he Paison from tho casement lept 
Into the lake of Windermere— 
lIuI many an eel— though no adept 
n God^s right reason for it-kcpt 34 
Gnawing his kidneys half a year. 

VIII 

jid all the rest rushed through the 
door, 

And tumbled over one another, 
md broke theiji; skulls.— Upon the 
lloor 

[oanwhilo sat Peter Boll, and swore. 
And cursed his father and his 
mother ; 40 

II 

nd raved of God, and sin, and death, 
Blaspheming like an infidel ; 
nd said, tliat with his clenched 
teeth 

[e’d seize the earth fiom under- 
neath, 

And drag it with him down to 
hell. 45 

X 

s he was speaking came a spasm, 
And wrenched his gnashing teeth 
asunder ; 

ike one who sees a strange phantasm 
e lay,— there was a silent chasm 49 
Between his upper jaw and under. 

XI 

nd 5’^ellow death lay on his face ; 
And a fixed smile that was not 
human 

old, as 1 understand the case, 
liat he was gone to the wrong 
place 

I heard all this from the old 
woman. 55 

XII 

hen there came down from Lang- 
dale Pike 

A cloud, with lightning, wind and 
hail; • 

/ swept over the mountains liktf 
n ocean, —and I heard it strike 
The woods and crags of Grasmere 
vale. 60 


XIII 

And I saw the black storm come 
Nearer, minute after minute ; 62 

Itsthundermade the cataracts dumb ; 
With hiss, and clash, and hollow hum, 
It neared as if*the Devil was in it. 

XIV 

The Devil was in it ho had bought 
Peter for half-a-crown ; and when 
The storm which bore him vanished, 
nought 

That in the house that storm had 
caught 

Was ever seen again, 70 

XV 

The gaping neighbours came next 
day— 

They found all vanished from the 
shore : 

The Bible, whence he used to pray. 
Half scorched under a hen-coop lay ; 
Smashed glass — and nothing 
more [ 75 

PART THE SECOND 

THE DEVIL 

I 

The Devil, I safely can aver, 

Has neither hoof, nor tail, nor 
sting; 

Nor is he, as some sages swear, 

A spirit, neither here nor there, 

In nothing— yet in everything. 80 

II 

He is— what we are ; for sometimes 
The Devil is a gentleman ; 

At others a bard oartering rhymes 
For sack; a statesman spinning 
crimes ; 

A swindler, living as he can ; 85 

III 

A thief, who cometh in the night, 
With whole boots and net panta- 
loons, 

Likesomeone whom it were not right 
To mention or the luckless wight 
Prom whom he steals nine silver 
spoons. 90 
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IV 

But in tins case he did appear 
Like a sloivmercbant iiom Wap- 
ping, 

Atid with smug face, and eye severe, 
On every side did p^^rk and peer ^ 94 
Till he saw Peter dead or napping. 

V 

He liad on an ujpper Benjamin 
(For he was of the driving schism) 
In the which he wra[)ped his skin 
From the storm he travelled in, 

For fear of rheumatism. 100 

VI 

lie called the ghost out of the corse 
It was exceedingly like Peter,— 
Only its voice was hollow and 
hoarse— 

It had a queerish look of course - 
Its dress too was a little neater. 1 05 
vii 

The Devil knew not his name and lot ; 

Peter knew not that he was Bell : 
Each had an upper stream of thought, 
Which made all seem as it was not ; 
Fitting itself to all things well. 1 1 0 

vin 

Peter thought he had parents dear. 
Brothers, sisters, cousins, cronies, 
In the fens of Lincolnshire ; 
lie perhaps had found them there 
Had he gone and boldly shown 
his 113 

tx 

Solemn phiz in his own village; 

Where he thought oft when a boy 
He’d clomb the orchard walls to 
pillage 

The produce of his neighbour’s tillage, 
With marvellous pride and joy. 120 

X 

And the Devil thought he had, 

’Mid the misery and confusion 
Of an unjust war, just made 
A fortune by the gainful trade 
O^iving soldiers rations bad— 1 2 5 
world is full of strange de- 
vlusion— I 


XI 

That he had a mansion planned 
In a square like Grosvenor Square, 
That ho was aping fasliion, and 
That he now came to Westmore- 
land 130 

To see what was lomantic there. 

XII 

And all this, though quite ideal,— 
Ready at a breath to vanish,- 
Was a state not mare unreal 
Than the peace he could not feel, 135 
Or the care ho could not banish. 

xiir 

After a little conversation, 

The Devil told Peter, if he chose, 
He’d bring him. fo trie world of 
f^hion 

By giving him a situation 140 

111 his own service— and new clothes. 

xiv 

And Peter bowed, quite pleased and 
proud, 

And after waiting some few days 
For a new livery— dirty yellow 
Turned up with black— the wretched 
fellow 145 

Was bowled to Hell in the Devil’s 
chaise, 

PART THE THIRD 

HELL 

I 

Hell is a city much like London— 
A populous and a smoky city ; 
There are all sorts of people un- 
done. 

And there is little or no fun done ; 1 50 
Small justice shown, and still less 

1 pity- 

II 

There is a Castles, and a Canning, 

A Cobbett, and a Castlereagh ; 

All sorts of caitiff corpses planning 
All sorts of cozening for trepan- 
ning 155 

Corpses less corrupt than they. 
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HI 

Tliore is a * * * , who has lost 
His wts, or sold them, none knows 
which ; 

He walks about a double ghost, 

And though as thin as ±k‘aud al- 
most— i6o 

Ever grows more grim and licli. 

IV 

There is a Chancery Court ; a King ; 
A manufactuj’ing mob ; a sot 

Of thieves who by themselvosare sent 

Similar thieves to represent ; 165 

An army ; and a public debt. 

V 

Which last is a scheme of paper 
money, • 

And means— being interpreted— 

‘Bees, keep your wax—give us the 
honey, 

And we will plant, while skies are 
sunny, 170 

Flowers, which in winter seive 
instead.’ 

VI 

There is a great talk of revolution— 
And a great chance of despotism— 

German soldiers — camps — confu- 
sion— 

Tumults — lotteries — rage — delu- 
sion— 175 

Gin— suicide— and methodism ; 

VII 

Taxes too, on wine and bread, 

And meat, and beer, and tea, and 
cheese, 

From which those patriots pure are 
fed, 179 

Who gorge before they reel to bed 
The tenfold essence of all t hese. I 


VIII 

There are mincing women, mew* 

(Like cats, who amani ^nisere \) 

Of their own virtue, and pursuuig 
Their gentler sj|>ters to that ruin, 
Without which— wdiat were chas- 
tity?* 

IX 

Lawyers— j u dges— old h obn obbers 
Are there— bailitfs— chancellors— 
Bishops— great and little robbeis— 
Rhymesters — pamphleteers — stock- 
jobbers— 190 

Men of glory in the wars,— 


Things whose trade is, over ladies 
To lean, and flirt, and stare, and 
simper, 

Till all that is divine in woman 
Grows cruel, courteous, smooth, in- 
human, 195 

Crucified Jtwixt a smile and whim- 
per. 

XI 

Thrusting, toiling, wailing, moil- 

Frowning, preaching — such a 
riot I 

Each with never-ceasing labour, 
Whilst he thinks he cheats his 
neighbour, 200 

^Cheating his own heart of quiet. 

XII 

And all these meet at levees 
Dinners convivial and political 
Suppers of epic poets teas, 

Where small talk dies in agonies 
Breakfasts professional and criti- 
cal ; 206 


' One of the attributes in Linnaeus’s description of the Cat. To a similar cause 
the caterwauling of more than one species of this genus is to be referred except, 
indeed, that the poor quadruped is compelled to qunriol witli its own pleasures, 
whilst the biped is supposed only to quanel with those of others.— [Shblliy’s Note.] 
* What would this husk and excu<^ for a virtue be without its keinel prostitution, 
or the kernel prostitution without this husk of a virtue? I wonder the women of 
the town do not fom an association, like the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
for, the support of what may be called the ‘King, Church, and Constitution’ of 
their order. But this subject is almost too horrible for a joke.— [Shelley’s Note.] 

/ 
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XIII 

Lunches and snacks so aldermanic 
That one would furnish forth ten 
dinners, 

Where reigns a Ciotan-tongufed 
panic, 

Lest news Russ, Patch, or Ale- 
man nic 210 

Should make some losers, and 
some winners 

XIV 

At conversazioni— balls— 
Conventicles-and drawing-rooms - 
Courts of law— committees— calls 
Of a morning— clubs— book-stalls— 
Churches — masquerades — and 
tombs. 216 

XV 

And thisis Hell- and in this smother 
All are damnable and damned ; 
Each one damning, damns the other ; 
They are damned by one another, 220 
By none other are they /lamned. 

, XVI 

’Tis a lie to say, ‘ God damns ^ ! * 
Where was Heaven's Attorney 
General 

When they first gave out such flams? 
Let there be an end of shams, 225 
They are mines of poisonous 
mineral. 

XVII 

Statesmen damn themselves to be 
Cursed * and law^eis damn their 
souls 

To the auction of a fee ; 

Churchmen damn themselves to 
see 

God’s sweet love in burning coals. 

XVIII 

The rich are damned, beyond all 


The weak and wretched; and the 
poor 

Damn thoir broken hearts to endure 
Stripe on stripe, with groan on 
groan. 23^ 

XIX 

Sometimes the poor are damned 
indeed 

To take,— not means for being 
blessed,— 

But Cobbett’s snuff, revenge ; that 
weed 

From which the worms that it doth 
feed 240 

Squeeze less than they before 
possessed. 

XX 

And some few, like we know who, 
Damned— but God alone knows 
why— 

To believe their minds are given 

To make this ugly Hell a Heaven ; 
In which faith they live and die. 

XXI 

Thus, as in a town, plague-stricken, 
Each man be he sound or no 

Must indifferently sicken ; 

As when day begins to thicken, 250 
None knows a pigeon from a 
crow,— 

XXII 

So good and bad, sane and mad, 

Tne oppressor and the oppressed ; 

Those who weep to see what others 

Smile to inflict upon their brothers ; 
Lovers, haters, worst and best ; 256 

XXIII 

All aredamned— they breathe an air, 
Tliick, infected, joy-dispelling : 

Each pursues what seems most fair, 

Mining like moles, through mind, 
and there 260 

Scoop palace-caverns vast, where 
Care 

In throned state is ever dwelling. 


cure, 232 

To taunt, and starve, and trample 
on 

‘ ThU libel on our national oath, and this accusation of all our countrymen 
of being in the daily practice of solemnly asseverating the most enormous false- 
hood, I f^r deserves the notice of a more active Attorney General than that here 
alluded ti— [Shkuey’s Not*,] 
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PART THE FOURTH 

SIN 

I 

Lo, Peterin Hell’s Grosvenor Square, 
A footman in the Devil’s service ! 
And the misjudging world would 
swear ^ 265 

That every man in service there 
To virtue would prefer vice. 

II 

But Peter, though now damned, was 
not 

What Peter was before damnation. 
Men oftentiines prepare a lot 270 
Which ere it iinds them, is not 
what 

Suits with their genuine station. 

III 

All things that Peter saw and felt 
Had a peculiar aspect to him ; 
And when they came within the 
^ belt 275 

Of his own nature, seemed to melt, 
Like cloud to cloud, into him. 

IV 

And so the outward world uniting 
To that within him, he became 
Considerably uninviting ^ 280 

To those who, meditation slighting, 
Were moulded in a different frame. 


And he scorned them, and they 
scorned him ; 

And he scorned all they did ; and 
they 

Did all that men of their own triin 
Are wont to do to please their 
whim, ^ ^ 286 

Drinking, lying, swearing, play. 

VI 

Such were his fellow-servants ; thus 
His virtue, like our own, was 

built r 

Too much on that indignant fuss* 290 
Hypocrite Pride stirs up in us 
To bully one another's guilt. 


vii 

He had a mind which was somehow 
At once circumference and centre 
Of all he might or feel or know ; 295 
Nothing went ever out, although 
Something did ever enter. 

VlII 

I He had as much imagination 
I As a pint-pot he never could 
Fancy another situation, 300 

From which to dart his contem- 
plation, 

Than that wherein he stood. 

t IX 

Yet his was individual mind, 

And new created all he saw 
In a new manner, and refined 305 
Those new creations, and combined 
Them, by a master-spmt’s law. 

X 

Thus— though unimaginative— 

An apprehension clear, intense, 
Of his mmd,’8 work, had made alive 
The things it wrought on : I believe 
Wakening a sort of tnought in 
sense. 3 1 2 

XI 

But from the fiist ’twas Peter’s drift 
To be a kind of moral eunuch, 

He touched the hem of Nature’s 
shift, 315 

Felt faint— and never dared uplift 
*The closest, all-concealing tunic. 

XII 

She laughed the while, with an arch 
smile, 

And kissed him with a sister’s kiss, 
And said— ‘ My best Diogenes, 320 
I love you well— but, if you please, 
Tempt not again my deepest bliss. 

XIII 

‘ ’Tis you are cold-for I, not coy, 
Yield love for love, frank, warm, 
and true ; 

And Burns, a Scottish peasant boy— 
His errors prove it —knew my joy 3 2 6 
More, learned friend, than you. 


29 a one Fkay c;., Rossetti, Forman, Doicden, Woodberry ; out 1839, 2nd ed. 
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XIY 


XX 


'Bocca hacciata non perde vcntura^ 
Ami mnuova comeja laluna 
So thought Boccaccio, whose sweet 
words might cure a 330 

Male prude, like you,, from what you 
now endure, a 

Low-tide in soul, like a stagnant 
laguna.’ 

XV 

Then Peter rubbed his eyes severe, 
And smoothed his spacious fore- 
head down 

With his broad palm ; -’twixt love 
and fear, 3^5 

lie looked, as lie no doubt felt, 
(jueer, 

And m his dream sate down. 

XVI 

The Devil was no uncommon 
creature ; 

A leaden-witted thief- just hud- 
dled ^ 339 

Out of the dross and scum of nature ; 
A toad-like lump of limb and feature, 
With mind, and heart, and fancy 
muddled. 

XVII 

He was that heavy, dull, cold thing, 
The spirit of evil well may be : 

A drone too base to have a sting ; 
Who gluts, and grimes his lazy wing, 
And calls lust, luxury. 3^7 

XVIII 

Now he was quite the kind of wight 
Round whom collect, at a fixed 
aera. 

Venison, turtle, hock, and claret,— 
Good cheer— and tliose who come to 
share it— 351 

And best East Indian madeira ! 

XIX 

It was his fancy to invite 
Men of science, wit, and learning, 
Who came to lend each other light ; 
He nroudly thought that his gold’s 
might • 3561 

Had sot those spirits burning. I 


And men of learning, science, wit, 
Considered him as you and I 
Think of some rotten tree, and sit 
Lounging and dining under it, 361 
Exposed to the wide sky. 

XXI 

And all the while, with loose fat, 
smile, 

The willing wi-etch sat winking 
theie, 364 

Believing ’twas his power that made 
That jovial scene— and that all paid 
Homage to his unnoticed chair* 

XXII 

Though to be sure this place was 
Hell ; 

lie was the Devil— and all they— 
What though the claret circled well, 
And wit, like ocean, rose and fell?— 
Were damned eternally. 372 


PART THE FIFTH 

GRACE 

I 

Among the guests who often stayed 
Till the Devil’s petits-soupers, 

A man there came, fair as a 
maid, 375 

And Peter noted what he said, 
Standing behindhismaster’sehaix, 

II 

He was a mighty poet— and 
A subtle-souled psychologist; 

All things he seemea to unaerstand, 

Of old or new— of sea or land— 381 
But his own mind— which was 
a mist. 

in 

This was a man who might have 
turned 

Hell into Heaven-and so in glad- 
ness 

A Heaven unto himself have earned ; 

But he in shadows undiscemed 38^ 
Trusted,— and damned himself to 
maaness. 
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IV 

He spoke of poetry, and how 
‘ Divine it was— a light— a love— 
A spirit which like wind doth blow 
As it listeth, to and fro ; 391 

A dew rained down from God above; 

V 

* A power which comes and goes like 
dream, 

And which none can ever trace — 
Heaven’s light on earth— Truth’s 
brightest beam.’ 395 

And when he ceased there lay the 
gleam 

Of tliose words upon his face. 

VI 

No 3V Peter, when he heard such talk, 
Would, heedless of a broken pate, 
Stand like a man asleop, or balk 400 
Some wishing guest of knife or fork, 
Or drop and break his master ’s plate 

VII 

At night he oft would start and wake 
Like a lover, and began 
In a wild measure songs to make 405 
On moor, and glen, and rocky lake. 
And on the heart of man— 

VIII 

And on the unheisal sky— 

And the wide earth’s bosom 
green,— 

And the sweet, strange mystery 410 
Of what beyond these things may lie, 
And yet remain unseen, 

IX 

Por in his thought he visited 
The spots in which, ere dead and 
^ damned, 

Fie his wayward life had led ; 415 

STet knew not whence the thoughts 
were fed 

Which thus his fancy crammed. 

X 

Ind these obscure remembrances ^ 
StiiTed such harmony in Peter, ^ 
That, whensoever he should please, 
le could speak of rocks and trees 4 2 1 
In poetic metre. 


XI 

For though it was without a sense 
Of memory, yet he remembered 
well 

Many a ditch and quick-set fence ; 

Of lakes he had intelligence, 4 2 6 

He knew something of heath and 
fell. 

XII 

He had also dim recollections 
Of pedlars tramping on their 
rounds ; 

Milk-pans and pails; and odd 'col- 
lections 4 30 

Of saws, and proverbs ; and reflec- 
tions 

Old parsons make in burying- 
grounds. 

XIII 

But Peter’s verse was clear, and 
came 

Announcingfromthefrozcnhoarth 

Of a cold age, that none might 
tame * 435 

The soul of that diviner flame 
It augured to the Earth : 

xiv 

Like gentle rains, on the dry plains, 
Making that green \vhich lato was 
gray, 

Or like the sudden moon^ that stains 

Some gloomy chambers window- 
panes 441 

With a broad light like day. 

XV 

For language was m Peter s hand 
Like clay while he was yet a 
potter ; 

And he made songs for all the 
land, 445 

Sweet both to feel and undpstand, 
As pipkins late to mountain Cotter. 

XVI 

And Mr. , the bookseller, 

Gave twenty pounds for some ;— 
then scorning 

A footman’s yellow coat to wear, 

Peter, too proud of heart, 1 fear, 451 
Instantly gave the Devil warning. 
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Whereat the Devil took offence, 


Grace after meat? Miscieant an 
Liar ! 4 S 


And swore in his soul a great Thief! Blackguard I Scoundrel 


oath then, 454 

‘ That for his damned impertinence 
He’d bring him to a proper sense 
Of what was due to gentlemen I ’ 


Fool ! Hell-fire 

Is twenty times too good for yoi 


PART THE SIXTH 

DAMNATION 


‘0 THAT mine enemy had written 
A book ! ’—cried Job a tearf 
curse, 

If to the Arab, as the Briton, 4^- 
’Twns galling 10 be critic-bitten :~ 
The Devil to Peter wished no 


neni ijg ^ 

think 

You’ve double damned yoursa 
to scorn ; 

Wo warned you whilst yet on th 

itten brink 48 

tearful You stood. From your black nam 

will shrink 

460 The babe that is unborn.’ 


^ ^ All these Reviews the Devil made 

Up m a parcel, which he had 

.n I , L 1 1 r 1 Safely to Peter’s liouse conveyed. 49 
When Peter s next new book found carriage, tenpence Peter paid- 


vont. 

The Devil to all the first Reviews 
A copy of it slyly sent, 465 

With five-pound noth as compli- 
mient, 

Ana this short notice — ^ Pray 


[ this short notice 
abuse.’ 


Untied them— read theiu-wer 
half mad. 

VXII 

‘ What 1 ’ cried he, ‘ this is my rewar 
For nights of thought, and day 
of toil ? 

Do poets, but to be abhorred 49 

Then seriatim, montl. and quarter, 

Appeared such mad tiraL.-One Consume their spirits oil ? 

said— IX 

‘Peter seduced Mrs. Foy’s daughter, ‘What have I done to them?-an 
Then drowned the mother in Ulls- who 

water, ‘471 IsMrs. Foy? ’Tis very cruel 

The last thing as he went to bed.’ To sneak of me and Betty &o ! 50 

jy Adultery I God defend me ! Oli ! 

Another-' Let him shave his head ! 

Where’s Dr. Willis?- Or is he 

joking ? ‘ Or,’ cried he, a grave look collccl 

What does the rascal mean or ing, 

hope, 475 ‘Is it my genius, like the moon. 

No longer imitating Pope, • Sets those who stand her face ir 
In that barbarian Shakespeare specting, 50 

poking?’ That face within their brain refled 

One more, ‘Is incest not enough? like a crazed bell-chime, out 0 
And must there be adultery too? tune ? ’ 


‘ Or,’ cried he, a grave look collccl 

hig, 

‘Is it my genius, like the moon. 
Sets those who stand her face ir 
specting,^ ^ 50 

That face within their brain refled 

like a crazed bell-chime, out 0 
tune ? ’ 


50a Betty] Emma 2S39, 2 nd ed. See Utter from SMUy to O'Mer, May 14, iSap {Sheik 
MemorialSf p. 139). 
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XI 

For Peter did nol know the town, 
But thought, as country readers do, 
For half a guinea or a crown, 510 
lie bought oblivion or renown 
, From G! od’s own voice* in a review. 

XII 

All Peter did on this occasion 
Was, writing some sad stuff in prose. 
1 1 IS a dangerous invasion 5 1 5 

When poets criticize ; their station 
Is to delight, not pose. 

XIII 

The Devil then sent to Leipsic fair 
For Born’s translation of Kant’s 
book ; 

A world of worcjs, tail foremost, where 
Right — wrong — false — true — and 
foul —and fair 521 

As in a lottery-wheel are shook. 

XIV 

Five thou sand crammed octavo pages 
Of German psychologies,— he 
Who his furor vo horum assuages 525 
Thereon, deserves just seven months’ 
wages 

More than will e’er be due to me. 

XV 

i looked on them nine several days, 
And then Isaw that they were bad ; 
A friend, too, spoke in their dis- 
praise,— 530 

He never read them with amaze 
I found Sir William Drummond had. 
xvi 

When the book came, the Devil sent 
It to P. Verbovalo^ Esijuire, 
With a brief note of compliment, 535 
By that night’s Carlisle mail. It went, 
And set his soul on fire. 


XVII 

Fire, whicli ex lucepraelens fumum^ 
Made him beyond tho bottom 
st^e 

Of truth’s clear well— when I and 
you, Ma’/im, 540 

Go, as we shall do, suhter liumum^ 
We may know more than he. 

XVIII 

Now Peter ran to seed in soul 

. Into a walking paradox ; 

For he was neither part nor whole, 

Nor good, nor bad— nor knave nor 
fool; 546 

—Among the woods and rocks 

XIX 

Furious he rode, where late he 
ran, 

Lashing and spurring his tame 
hobby ; 

Turned to a formal puritan, 550 

A solemn and unsoxual man,— 

He half beheved White Obi. 


This steed in vision he would ride, 
High trotting over nine • inch 
bridges, _ ^ ^ 5 ‘>4 

With Fliboeriigibbet, imn of jpride, 
Mocking and mowing by his side— 
A mad-brained goblin for a guide— 
Over corn-fields, gates, and hedges. 

» 

XXI 

After these ghastly rides, he came 
Home to his lieart, and found from 
thence ^ 560 

Much stolen of its accustomed flame ; 
His thoughts grew weak, drowsy, 
and lame 

Of their intelligence. 


* Voxpopvlif vox del. As Mr. Godwin truly observes of a moio famous saying, 0/ 
som mnt as a popular maxim, but toial/y destitute 0/ pkifosop/ncal uccHfacy.—[SHKLLEY ^8 
Noie.] 

^ Quasi, Qui valet verba .—t e. all the words which have been, are, or may be ex- 
pended by, for, against, with, or oit him. A sufficient proof of the utility of this 
history Inter's piogenitor who selected this name seems to liuve possessed a pure 
anticipated cognition of the nature and modesty of this ornament of lus posterity,— 
[SuELLfiV’s Noie.] 
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XXII 

To Peter’s view, all seemed one hue ; 

He was no Whig, he was no Tory ; 
No Deist and no Christian he 566 
He got so subtle, that to be 
N^othing, was all las gloiy. 

XXIII 

One sinffle point in his belief 
From liis organization sprung. 570 
The heart-enrooted faith, the chief 
Ear in his doctrines’ blighted sheaf, 
That ‘ Happiness is wrong ’ ; 

XAIV 

So thought Calvin and Dominic ; 

So think their fiercesuccessors, who 
Even now would neither stint nor 
stick 576 

Our flesh from off our bones to pick, 
If they might ‘ do their do.’ 

XXV 

His moi als thus were undermined 
The old Peter-the hard, old 
Potter— 580 

Was bom anew within his mind ; 
He grew dull, harsh, sly, unrefined, 
As when he tramped beside the 
Otter \ 

XXVI 

In the death hues of agony 584 
Lambently flashing from a fish, 
Now Peter felt amused to see 
Shades like a rainbow’s rise and floe, 
Mixed with a certain hungry wish®. 


xxvir 

So in his Country’s dying face 
He looked— and, lovely as she 

Seeking in vain his last embrace, 59 1 
Wailing her own abandoned case, 
Witli haideiiod sneer he turned 
away : 

xxviii 

And coolly to his own soul said 
‘ Do you not think that we might 
make 595 

A poem on her when she’S dead 
Or, no— a thought is in my head— 
Her shroud for a new sheet I’ll 
take : 

XXIX 

‘ My wife wants one. - Let who will 
bury 

This mangled corpse I And I and 
you, 600 

My dearest Soul, will then make 
merry, 

As the Prince Regent did with 
Sherry,—’ 

‘Ay- and at last desert me too.’ 

XXX 

And so his Soul would not be 

But moaned within him ; like a 
tawn^ ^ ^ 605 

Moaning within a cave, it lav 
Wounded and wasting, day by 
day. 

Till all its life of life was gone. 


602-3 See Eihloi'b Note, 

* A fataous river in the new Atlantis of tlie Dynastophylio Pantisocratiets — 
[Shillu’s Note .1 

^ See the description of the beautiful colours produced during the agonizing 
death of a number of trout, in the lourth part of a long poem in blank verse, pub- 
lished within a few years, [llie Excurmrif VIII 11 . 568-71 —Ed.] That poem 
contains curious evidence of the gradual hardening of a strong but circunisciibed 
Hensibibty, of the perversion of a penetrating but panio-sti icken understanding. 
The aut)n>r might have deiived a lesson which he had piobably forgotten from 
these 8We« t and sublime verses — 

‘This lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide. 

Taught both bv what she* shows and what conceals, 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’— [SHhLi.EY’s Note.] 

* * Nature. 
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XXXI 

As troubled skies stain waters clear. 

The storm in Peter's heart and mind 
Now made his verses dark and queer : 
They were the ghosts of what they 
were, 612 

Shaking dim grave-clothes in the 
wind. 

XXXII 

For he now raved enormous folly, 
Of Baptisms, Sunday-schools, and 
Graves, • 615 

'T would ‘make George Colman 
melancholy 

To have heard him, like a male Molly, 
Chanting those stupid staves. 

XXXTII 

Yet the Reviews, who heaped abuse 
On Peter while he wrote for free- 
dom, 620 

So soon as in his song they spy 
The folly which soothes tyrannv, 
Praise him, for those who feed ’em. 

XXXIV 

‘ He was a man, too great to scan 
A planet lost in tiuth’s keen 
rays:— 625 

His virtue, awful and prodigious 
He was the most sublime, religious. 
Pure-minded Poet of these days.’ 

XXXV 

As soon as he read that, cried Peter, 
‘ Eureka ! I have found the way 
To make a better thing of metre 631 
Than e’er was made by living creature 
Up to this blessfed day.’ 

XXXVI 

Then Peter wrote odes to the 
Devil 

111 one of which he meekly said : 


‘ May Carnage and Slaughter, 636 
Thy niece and thy daughter. 

May Itapine and Famine, 

Thy goige ever cramming, 

Glut thee with living and dead I 

JCXXVII 

* May Death and Damnation, 6 4 1 
And Consternation, 

Flit up from Hell with puie intent ! 
Slasn them at Manchester, 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Chester ; 645 
Drench all with blood from Avon 
to Trent. 

XXXVIII 

* Let thy body-guard yeomen 
Hew down babes and women, 

And laugh with bold triumph till 
Heaven be rent! 

When Moloch in Jewry 650 

Munched children with fury, 

It was thou, Devil, dining with pure 
intent k’ 

PART? THE SEVENTH 

DOUBLE DAMNATION* 

The Devil now know his proper 
cue. 

Soon as he read the ode, he drove 
To’ his friend Lord MacMurder- 
chouse’s, 655 

A man of interest in both houses, 

* And said ‘ For money or for love, 

II 

‘ Pray find some cure or sinecure ; 

To feed from the superfluous taxes 
A friend of ours— a poet— fewer 660 
Have fluttered tamer to ihe lure 
Than he.’ His lordship stands 
and racks his 


^ It IS cuiioiis to observe how often exti ernes meet. Cobbett and Pcler use the 


same language for a different purpose : Peter is indeed a sort of metrical Cobbett 
Cobbett 18, liovvover, more mischievous than Peter, because he pollutes a holy and 
now unconquerable cause with the principles of legitimate murdor; whilst the 
other only makes a bad one ridiculous and odious. 

If either Peter or Cobbett should see this note, each will feel more indignation 
at being compared to the other than at any censure implied in the moral perversion 
laid to their charge. —[Shglley's Nouc.] 
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III 

Stupid brains, while one might count 
As many beads as he had 
boroughs,— 

At length replies; from his mean 
front, 66 s 

Like one who rubs out an account, 
Smoothing away the unmeaning 
furiows: 

IV 

‘ It happens fortunately, dear Sir, 

I can. I Jiope I need require 
No pledge fiom you, that he will 
stir ^ 670 

In our affairs like Oliver, 

That he’ll be worthy of his hire.’ 

V 

These words exchanged, the news 
Sent off 

To Peter, home the Dovil hied,— 
Took to his bed ; he had no cough, 
No doctor, — moat and drink 
enough,— 676 

Yet that same night hb died. 

VI 

The Devil’s corpse was leaded down ; 
His decent heirs enjoyed his 
pelf, 

Mourning-coaches, many a one, 680 
Followed his hearse along .the 
town:— 

Where w^as the Devil himself? 

VII 

When Peter heard of his promo- 
tion, 

His eyes grew like two stars for 
bliss : 

There was a bow of sleek devotion 
Faigendering in his back ; each mo- 
tion 686 

Seemed a Lord’s shoe to kiss. 

VIII 

He hired a house, bought plate, and 
made 

A genteel drive up to his door, 
With sifted gravel neatly laid — 690 
As if deling all. who said^' 

Peter was ever poor. 


IX 

But a disease soon struck into 
The very life and soul of Peter— 

He walked about— slept— had the 
hue ^ 69*; 

Of health upon his cheeks — and 
few 

Dug better— none a heartier eater. 

X 

And yet a strange and horrid curse 
Clung upon Peter,, night and day ; 

Month after month the thing grew 
worse, ^ 700 

And deadlier than in this my verse 
I can find strength to say. 

XI 

Peter was dull— he was at first 
Dull— oh, so dull— so voiy dull ! 

Whether he talked, wrote, or le- 
hearsed— 705 

Still with this dulness was he 
cursed— 

Dull - beyond all conception— dull. 

XII 

No one could read his books— no 
mortal, 

But a few natural friends, would 
hear him ; 

The parson came not near his portal ; 

His state was like that of the im- 
mortal ^ 7 » I 

Described by Swift— no man could 
bear him. 

xiu 

His sister, wife, and children yawned, 
With a long, slow, and drear 
ennui, 

All human patience far beyond ; 7 1 5 

Their hopes of Heaven each would 
have pawned, 

Anywhere else to be. 

XIV 

But in his verse, and in his prose, 
The essence of his dulness was 

Coiftjentred and compressed so close, 

'Twould have made Guatimozin 
doze 

On his red gridiron of brass. 7 2 2 
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XV 

L printer’s boy, folding those pages, 
Fell slumbrously upon ono side ; 
like those famed Seven who slept 
three ages. 725 

'0 wakeful frenzy’s vigil-rages, 

As opiates, were the same applied. 

XVI 

Iven the Reviewers who were hired 
To do the work of his reviewing, 
V'ith adamarttme nerves, grew 
tired 730 
Gaping and torpid they retired. 

To dream of what they should be 
doing. 

XVII 

And worse and worse, the drowsy 
curse 

Yawned in him, till itgrow a pest— 
A wide contagious atmosphere, 735 
Creeping like cold through all things 
near; 

A power to infect and to infest. 

XVIII 

Ills servant-maids and dogs grew 
dull ; 

His kitten, late a sportive elf ; 

The woods and lakes, so beautilul, 
Of dim stupidity were full, 74 1 

All grew dull as Peter’s self. 

XIX 

Theearth under hisfeet—thesprings, 
Which lived within it a quick life, 
The air, the winds of many wings, 
That fan it with new murmurings, 
Were dead to their harmonious 
strife. 747 


XX 

The birds and beasts within the 
wood, 

The insects, and each creeping 
thing, 

Were now a sih3nt multitude ; 750 
Love’s work was left unwrought— 
no brood 

Near Peter's house took wing. 

XXI 

And every neighbouring cottager 
Stupidly yawned upon the other : 
No iackass brayed ; no little cur 7 S 5 
Coclced up his ears ;-no man would 
stir 

To save a dying mother. 

XXII 

Yet all from that charmed district 
went 

But some half-idiot and half-knave, 
Who rather than pay any rent, 760 
Would live with marvellous content, 
Over his father’s grave. 

XXIII • 

No bailiff dared within that space. 
For fear of the dull charm, to 
enter ; 

A man would bear upon his face, 7^ j 
For, fifteen months in any case, 

The yawn of such a venture. 

XXIV 

Sfiven miles above— bel ow— around - 
This pest of dulness holds its 
sway; 

A ghastly life without a sound ; 770 
To Peters soul the spell is bound - 
How should it ever pass away ? 


NOTE ON PETER BELL THE THIRD, BY 
MRS. SHELLEY 

In this new edition I have added intended in this poem. No man ever 

Bell the Third. A critique on Words- admired Wordsworth’s poetry more 
worth’sPeterBrfireachedusatLeghom, he read it perpetually, and taught 
which amused Shelley exceedingly, and others to appreciate its beauties. This 
suggested this poem. poem is, like all others written by 

I need scarcely observe that nothing Shelley, ideal. He conceived the ideal- 
personal to the author of Peter BeU is ismof a poet— a man of lofty and creative 
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genius- quitting the glorious calling of 
discovering and announcing the beauti- 
ful and good, to support and propagate 
ignorant prejudices and pernicious err- 
ors imparting to the unenlightened, 
not that ardour for .truth and spirit 
of toleration which Shelley looked on 
as the sources of the moral improvement 
and happiness of mankind, but false 
and injiuious opinions, that evil was 
good, and that ignorance and force were 
the best allies of purity and virtue. Ilis 
idea was that a man gifted, even as 
transcendently as the author of Peter 
’Bdl^ with the highest qualities of 
genius, must, if he fostered such errors, 
be infected with dulness. This poem 
was written as a warning— not as a nar- 
ration of the reality. He was unac- 
quainted personally with Wordsworth, 


I or with Coleridge (to whom he alludes 
in the fifth part of the poem), and 
therefore, I repeat, his poem is purely 
ideal,— it contains something of criti- 
cism on the compositions of those great 
poets, but nothing injurious to the men 
themselves. 

No poem contains more of Shelley’s 
peculiar views with regaid to the en^ors 
into which many of the wisest have 
fallen, and the pernicious effects of 
certain opinions on society. Much of 
it IS beautifully written • and, though, 
like the burlesque drama of Swellfootj it 
must be looked on as a plaything, it 
has so much merit and poetry— so much 
of himself m it— that it cannot fail to 
interest greatly, and by right belongs 
to the world for whose instruction and 
benefit it was written. 


LETTER TO MARIA GISBORNE 

[Composed during Sheljey’s occupation of the Gisbornes’ house at Leghorn, 
July, 1820; published in Posthumous Poems^ 1824. Sources of the text are 
(1) a draft in Shelley’s hand, ‘partly illegible ’ (Forman), amongst the Boscomhe 
MSS. ; (2) a transcript by Mrs. Shelley ; (3) the editio prtnceps^ 1824 ; the 
text in Poetical Works, 1839, 1st and 2nd edd. Our text is that of Mrs. 
Shelley’s transcript, modified by the Boscombe MS. Here, as elsewhere in this 
edition, the readings of the editio princeps are preserved m the footnotes.] 

, Leghobv, July I, i8ao. 

The spider spreads her webs, whether she be 
In poet’s tower, cellar, or bam, or tree ; 

The silk-worm in the dark green mulberry leaves 
His winding sheet and cradle ever weaves ; 

So I, a thing whom moralists call worm, 

Sit spinnii^ still round this decaying form, 

From the fine threads of rare ana suotle thought— 

No net of words in garish colours wrought 
To catch the idle buzzers of the day— 

But a soft cell, where when that fades away, i 

Memory may clothe in win^ my living name 
And feed it with the asphodels of fame, 

Which in those hearts which must remember me 
Grow, making love an immortality. 

Whoever should behold me now, I wist, 15 

Would think I were a mighty 'Mechanist, 

Bent with sublime Archimedean art 
To breathe a soul into the iron heart 

13 muit Eoi. US . ; moit 1824. 
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Of some machine portentous, or strange dn, 

Which by the force of figured spoils might win 20 

Its way over the sea, and sport therein ; 

For round the walls are hung dread engines, such 
As Vulcan never wrought for Jove to clutch 
Ixion or the Titan:- or the quick , 

Wit of that man of ’God, St. Dominic, aS 

To convince Atheist, Turk, or Heretic, 

Or those in philanthropic council met, 

Who thought to pay some interest for the debt 
They owed to Jesus Christ for their salvation, 

By giving a faint foretasle of damnation 30 

To Shakespeare, Sidney, Spenser, and the rest 
Who made our land an island of the blest. 

When lampdike Spain, who now relumes her fire 
On Freedom’s hearth, grew dim with Empire 
With thumbscrews, wheels, -with tooth and spike and jag. 
Which fishers found under the utmost crag 36 

Of Cornwall and the storm-encompassed isles, 

Where to the sky the rude sea rarely smiles 

Unless in treacherous wrath, as on the morn 

When the exulting elements in scorn, 4° 

Satiated with destroyed destruction, lay 

Sleeping in beauty on their mangled prey. 

As panthers sleep and other strangle and dread 
Magical forms the brick floor ovei spread,-— . 

Proteus transformed to metal did not make 45 

More figures, or more strange; nor did he take 
Such shapes of unintelligible brass, 

Or heap himself in such a horrid mass 
Of tin and iron not to be understood ; 

And forms of unimaginable ^ood, 50 

To puzzle Tubal Cain and all his brood ; 

Great screws, and cones, .and wheels, and grooved blocks. 
The elements ot what will htand the shocks 
Of w^ave and wind and time.— Upon the table 
More knacks and quips there be than 1 am able 55 

To catalogize in this verse of mine: — 

A pretty bowl of wood— not full of wine, 

But quicksilver; that dew which the gnomes drink 
When at their subterranean toil they swink. 

Pledging the demons of the earthquake, who 60 

Reply to them in lava— cry halloo ! 

And call out to the cities o’er their head,— 

Roofs, towers, and shrines, the dving and the dead. 

Crash through the chinks of earth— and then all quaff 
Another rouse, and hold their sides and laugh. 65 

97 philanthropic Bo^ MS ; philosophic ed. 1824, 29 so 18S9, 2rtd ed ; 

They owed ed. 1824. 36 Which fishers Bos. MS.) Which fishes ed, 

1824 ) With fishes edd. 1889. 38 rarely transcript ) seldom edd, 18J4^ 1830. 

61 lava — cry] lava-cry edd. 1824^ 1839. 63 towers transcript; towns edd. 

1824, 1889. 
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This quicksilver no gnome has drunk—witliin 
The walnut bowl it lies, veined and thin, 

In colour like the wake of light that stains 
The Tuscan deep, when from the moist moon rains 
The inmost shower of its white fire— the breeze 70 

Is still —blue, Jleaven smiles over the pale sens. 

And in this nowl of qmcksilver—for I 

Yield to the impulse of an infancy 

Outlasting manhood— I have made to float 

A rude idealism of a paper boat:— 75 

A hollow screw with cogs— Henry wdll know 

The thing I mean and laugh at me,— if so * 

He fears not I should do more mischief. —Next 
Lie bills and calculations much perplexed, 

With steam-boats, frigates, and machinery quaint So 
Traced over them in blue and yellow paint. 

Then comes a range of mathematical 
Instruments, for plans nautical and statical ; 

A heap of rosin, a queer broken glass 

With ink in it a china cup that was 85 

What it will never be again, I think,— 

A thing from which sweet lips were wont to drink 
The liquor doctors rail at — and which I 
Will quaff in spite of them— and when we die 
We’YV toss up w\\o died brat of drinking tea, 90 

And cry out ‘ Heads or tails ? ’ where’er we be. 

Near that a dusty paint-box, some odd hooks, 

A half-burnt match, an ivory block, three books, 

Where conic sections, spherics, logarithms. 

To great Laplace, from Saunderson and Sims, 95 

Lie heaped in their harmonious disarray 
Of figures,— disentangle them who may. 

Baron do Tott/s Memoirs beside them lie, 

And some odd volumes of old chemistry. 

Near those a most inexplicable thing, 100 

With lead in the middle— I’m conjecturing 
How to make Henry understand ; but no— 

I’ll leave, as Spenser says, with many mo. 

This secret in the pregnant womb of time, 

Too vast a matter for so weak a rhyme. 105 

And here like some weird Archimage sit I, 

Plotting dark spells, and devilish enginery, 

The seS-impelling steam-wheels of the mind 
Which pump up oaths from clergymen, and grind 
The gentle spirit of our meek reviews no 

Into a powdery foam of salt abuse, 

84 queer Bos. MS. ; green transcriptj edd. lB2iy JS39. 92 odd hooks 

; old books idd. 1S89 (an evident misprint) ; old hooks ed. lS2i. 

93 A]An«d. 100 those ; them edd. 1824^1889. lor lead 

JSds. ITS.; least ttanacripty edd, 1$24, 2889, 
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Ru filing the of*ean of their self-contcnf 
I Sit "and feiniie or sigh as is my bent, 

But not for them— Libeccio rushes round 

With an inconstant and an idle sound, 115 

I heed him more than them— tJio thunder-smoki 

Is gathering on the mountains, like a cloak 

Mded atliwait their shoulders broad and bare ; 

The ripe corn under the undulating air 

Undulates like an ocean and the vines 1:0 

Aie trembling wide in all their trellised linos— 

The murmur of the awakening sea doth fill 
The ^mpty pauses of the blast; -the lull 
Jjooks hoary through the white electiic rain, 

And from the glens beyond, in sullen strain, 125 

The interrupteo thunder howls ; above 
One chasm of Heaven smih^s, like the eve of Love 
On the unquiet world while such things aie. 

How could one worth your iriondslup heed the w<ii* 

Of ^^\)lms?. the shriek of the woild’a cariion jays, 130 
Their censuio, or thoir wonder, or their praise ? 

You are not here ! the quaint witch Memory sees, 

In vacant chairs, your absent images. 

And points wliere once you sat, and now should bo 
But are not .— 1 demand if ever we • 135 

Shall meet as then we mot j— and she replies, 

Veiling in awe her second-sighted eyes ; 

‘ I know the past alone — but summon home 
My sister Hope,— she speaks of all to come/ 

But I, an old diviner, who l:now W(‘ll 140 

Every false verse of that sweet oracle, 

Turned to the sad enchantieas once again, 

And sought a respite from my gentle pain. 

In citing ov^c-ry passage o’er and o’er 

Of our communion -how oa the sea-shore 145 

We watched the ocean and the sky together, 

Under the roof of blue Italian weathei ; 

How I ran home through last year s thunder-storm. 

And felt the transverse lightning linger warm 
Upon my cheek- and how we often made 150 

Feasts for each other, whore good will outweighed 
The frugal luxiiiy of our country cheer. 

As well it might, wore it less fiim and clear 
Than ours must ever be;— and how we spun 
A shroud of talk to hide us from the suii 155 

Of this familiar life, which seems to be 
!^Jut is not or is but quaint mockery 

127 eye Bos. transcrtpfl tdd. 1S39 ; age ed 1834 140 Knew Bos. 

MS. , know ttanscript, edd. lS34j 1889. 144 citing Bos. MS ; acting 

transcnptf edd. 1824^ 1839. 151 Feasts transaipt ; Tieats edd. 18:^4, 1829. 

153 As well it] As it well edd 1824y 1839. 
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Of all we would believe, and sadly blame 
The janing and inexphcable fiame 

Of this wiong world i—and then anatomize i6o 

Tlie i)urpofees and thoughts of men wliose eyes 
Were closed in distant yoai*s ; — or widely guess 
l^lie issue of the eartli^s great business, 

When we shall be as we no longer are— 

Like babbling gossips safe, who hear the wai 163 

Of winds, and sigh, but tremble not or how 

You listened to some interrupted How 

Of vi&ionaiy rhyme,— in joy and pain 

Htruck from the inmost fountains of my biain, 

With little skill peihaps;— or how we sought 170 

Tliose deepest wells of passion or of thougnt 
Wrought ny wise poets in tlie waste of years, 

Staining their sacred waters with our tiiurs ; 

Quenching a tlnrst ever to be renewed ! 

Or how 1 , wisest lady! then endued 175 

The language of a land which now is free, 

And, winged with thoughts of truth and majesty, 

Flits round the tyrant's sceptie like a cloud, 

And bursts the peopled piisoiis, and cries aloud, 

‘My name is Legion 1 that majestic tongue 180 

Which Calderon over the d(‘scrt Hung 

Of ages and ol nations; and \yhich found 

An echo in our heaits, and with the sound 

Gtai’tled oblivion j— thou wcrt then to me 

As is a nurso— wiien inarticulately 185 

A child would talk as its grown parents do. 

If living winds the lapid clouds pursue, 

If hawKs chase doves through tho aothereal way, 
Huntsmen the innocent, deer, and beasts their prey, 

Why should not we rouse with the spirit's blast 190 
Out of the forest of the pathless past 
These lecollected pleasures? 

You are now 

In London, that great sea, whose ebb and How 

At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 

Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more. 195 

Yot in its depth what tioasures! You will see 

That which was Godwin,— greater none than he 

Though fallen— and fallen on evil times— to stand 

Among the spirits of our age and land, 

Before the dread tribunal of to come 200 

'J'he foremost,— while Rebuke cowers pale and dumb. 

You will ste Coleridge— he who sits obscure 
In the exceeding lustre and the pure 
158 behove, and] believe ; or M, JS24, IfiSl?. 173 their ifansmpt , 
the tdd, 1839. 188 aeiliereal iransaipt; tiQrealedd, 1824, 1839. 

197 'aoi See notes at end. 202 Coleridge] C ed, 1824. So too H 1 

H 1226] p 1233] H B.1.250] II and 1296. 
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Intense irradiation of a mind, 

AVliich, with its own internal lightning blind, 205 

PJags wearil}'' through darkness and debpaii*— 

A cloLid-onciicled meteor of the air, 

A hooded eagle among bhnking owls.— 

You will see Hunt— one of those happy ^ouls 

Which are the salt of the earth, and witliout whom 210 

This world would smell like wliat it is— a tomb ; 

Who is, what others seem ; his room no doubt 
Is still adorned with many a cast from Shout, 

Willi graceful flowers tastefully pLicod about ; 
And*coi‘onals of bay fiom ribbons hung, 215 

And bi ighler wreaths in neat disorder lliing ; 

The gilts of the most learned among some dozens 
Of female friends, sistei’s-in-law, and cousins. 

And there is he \vith his eternal puns, 

Whicli beat the dullest brain lor smiles, like duns 220 
Thundering for money at a poet’s door ; 

Alas: it is.no use to say, ‘l‘m poor!’ 

Or oft in graver mood, when he will look 
’riiings wiser than weie ever read in book, 

Except in Shakespeare’s wisest tendornos^'. — 225 

You will see Hogg,— and 1 cannot express 

His virtues,— though I know that they aic gieat, 

Because he locks, thou haiiicades thd gate 

Within which they inhabit of his wit 

And wisdom, you’ll cry out when you are bit. * 230 

He IS a peail witliin an oyster shell, 

One of the richest of the deep and there 
Is English Peacock, with his mountain Fair, 

Tiuiied into a Flamingo that shy bird 

Tiiat gleams i’ the Indian aif— have yoii not heard 235 

When a man marries, dies, or turns Hindoo, 

His best friends hear no moie of him?— but you 
Will see him, and will likd him too, 1 hope, 

With the milk-white Snowdoiiian Antelope 
Matched with this cameleopard— his line wit 
Makes such a wound, the knife is lost in it; 

A strain too learn^)d for a 6hallo\Y age, 

Too wise for selfish bigots ; let his page, 

Which charms the chosen spirits of the time, 

Fold itself up for the soreiier clime 
Of years to come, and find its recompense 
In that just expectation.— Wit and sense, 

Virtue and human knowledge ; all that might 
Make this dull world a business of delight, 

• 

205 lightning Bos, MS , tramenpt ; lustre edd. 1824, 1839. 

Bos. MS, ; Bald transcript, edd. 1824, 1839. 244 time Bos. 

MS.t itanscript ; age edd. 1824, 1339. 245 the transcript ; a odd. 1824, 
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Are all combined in Horace Smith - And these, 250 
With some exceptions, which I need not tease 
Your patience by descanting on,- are all 
You and I know in London 

I recall 

My thoughts, and bid you look upon tlio night. 

As water does a sponge, so tho moonlight 255 

Pills the void, hollow, universal air— 

What see you ?— unpavilioned Heaven is fair. 

Whether the moon, into her chiiinber gone, 

Leaves midnight to the golden stars, or wan 

Climbs with diininished beams the azure steep : 260 

Or whether clouds sail o'er the inverse deep. 

Piloted by the many- wandering blast, 

And tho rare stars rush through them dim and fast : — 


All this is beautiful in every land.-" 

But what see you beside?— a shabby stand 265 

Of Hackney coaches— a brick house or wall 

Fencing some lonely court, white with the scrawl 

Of our unhappy politics or worse— « 

A wretched woman reeling by, whose curse 

Mixed with the watchman’s, partner of her trade, 270 

You must accept in nlace of serenade — 

Or yellow-haiied Pollonia murmuring 
To Henry, some* unutterable thing. 

I see a chaos of green leaves and fruit 

Built round dark caverns, even to the root 275 


Of the living stems that feed them— m whose boweis 
There sleep in their dark dew the folded liowers ; 

Beyond, the surface of the unsickled corn 
Treinbles not in the slumbering air, and borne 
In circles quaint, and ever-clianging dance, 280 

Like wing^jd stars the fire-tiies flash and glance, 

Pale in the open moonshine, but each one 
Under the daik trees seems a little sun, 

A meteor tamed ; a fixed star gone astiay 

From the silver regions of the milky way 285 

Afar the Coiitadiiio’s song is heard, 

Rude, but made sweet by distance— and a bird 

Which cannot be the Nightingale, and yet 

I know none else that sings so sweet as it 

At this lato hour and then all is still— 290 

Now— Italy or London, which you will ! 

Next winter you must pass with me ; I’ll have 
My house by that time turned into a grave 
Of dead despondence and low-thoughtod care. 

S 72 , 373 found tn ih$ 2nd ed o/P. W., 2839 ; wantmff m transcriftf ed, 2824 
and 2899 f I$t. ed. 376 that transertpt ; who edd. 1824, 1839, 388 tha 

tramcript ; a odd. 1824, 1839, 
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And all the dreams which oiir tormentom are; 295 

Oh I that Hunt, Hogg, Peacock, and Smith were there, 
With everything belonging to them fair !— 

We will have books, Spanish, Italian, Greek ; 

And ask on© week to make another week 

As like his father, as I'm unlike mine, , '300 

Which is not his fault, as you may divine. 

Though we eat little flesh and drink no wine, 

Yet let's be merry ; we’ll have tea and toast ; 

Custards for supper, and an endless host 

Of syllabubs and jellies and mince-pies, 305 

And Mther such lady-like luxuries,—- 

Feasting on which we will philosophize I 

And we’ll have fires out of the Grand Duke’s wood, 

To thaw the six weeks’ winter in our blood. 

And then we’ll talk ;~what shall we talk about? 310 
Oh ! there are themes enough for many a boiiL 
Of tKought-eniangled descant;— as to nerves— 

With cones and parallelograms and curves 
I've sworn to strangle them if once they dare 
To bother me— when you are with me thcro. 3*5 

And they shall never more sip laudanum, 

From Helicon or Himeros ' well, come. 

And in despite of God and of the devil, 

We’ll make our friendly philosophic level 

Outlast the leafless time; till buds and flowers « 32 c 

Warn the obscure inevitable hours, 

Sweet meeting by sad paiting to renew ;— 

‘To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures now.’ 

THE WITCH -OF ATLAS 

[Composed at the Baths of San Giuliano, near Pisa, August 14-16, 
1820 ; published in Fosihumous FoegnSf ed. Mrs. Shelley, 1824. The 
dedication To Mary first appeared in the Foettcal IFotfcs, 1839, Ist ed. 
Sources of the text are ( 1 ) the editio princepSi 1824 ; ( 2 ) edd. 1839 (which 
agree, and, save m two instances, follow ed. 1824) ; (3) an early and 
incomplete MS. in Shelley’s handwriting (now at the Bodleian, here, 
as throughout, cited as 1?.), carefully collated by Mr. 0, D. Locock, 
who printed the results in his Exam'ination of ths Shelley MSS.^ etc., 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1903 ; (4) a later, yet intermediate, transcript 
by Mrs. Shelley, the variations of which are noted by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman. The original text is modified in many places by variants 
from the MSS., but the readings of ed. 1824 are, in every instance, 
given in the footnotes.] 

996 See notes at end. 999 , 300 So 1839, 8nd ed. ; wanting in edd 1824, 

1839, 1st. 301 So transcrtpf; wanting tn edd. 1824, 1839. 317 well, 

come 1839, 2nd ed . ; we’ll come edd. 1824, 1889, 1st, 318 despite of God] 
transcript ; despite of . . . ed. 1824 ; spite of . . . edd. 1839. 

^ *'lpupoi, from which the river Himera was named, is, with some slight 
shade of difference, a synonym of Love.^ — [S helley’s Kotb.] 
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TO MARY 

(on her objecting to the following poem, upon the 
SCORE OF ITS containing NO HUMAN INTEREST) 

I 

How, my de^-r Maiy,— are you critic-bitten 
(For vipers kill, though dead) by some review, 

That you condemn these verses I have written, 

Because they tell no story, false or true? 

What, though no mice are caught by a young kitten, 5 
May it nol; leap and play as grown cats do, 

Till its claws come ? Frithee, for this one time, 

Content thee with a visionary rhyme. 

II 

What hand would crush the silken- win gfed fly, 

The youngest of inconstant ApriFs minions, 10 

Because it cannot climb the purest sky, 

Where the swan sings, amid the sun’s dominions? 

Not thine. Thou knowest ’tis its doom to die, 

When Day shall hide within her twilight pinions 
The lucent eyes, and the eternal smile, 15 

Serene as thine, which lent it life awhila 

III 

To thy fair feet a winged Vision came, 

, Whose date should have been longer than a day, 

And o’er thy head did beat its wings for fame, 

And in thy sight its fading plumes di^lay ; 20 

The walery bow burned in the evening flame, 

But the shower fell, the swift Sun went his way— 

And that is dead.— 0 , let me not believe 
That anything of min© iS fit to live ! 

IV 

Wordsworth informs us hi was nineteen years 25 

Considering and retouching Peter Bell ; 

Watering his laurels with the killing’tears 
Of slow, dull care, so that their roots to Hell 
Might pierce, and their wide branches blot the spheres 
Of Heaven, with dewy leaves and flowers ; this well 30 
May be, for Heaven aiici Earth conspire to foil 
The over-busy gardener’s blundering toil 

V 

My Witch indeed is not so sweet a creature 
As Ruth or Lucy, whom his graceful praise 
Clothes for our grandsons -but she matcnes Peter, 35 
Though he took nineteen years^ and she three days 
In dressing. Light the vest of flowing metre 
She wears ; he, proud as dandy with his stays, 
lias hung upon his tviry limbs a dress 
Like King Lear’s ^loopd and windowed raggedness.’ 40 
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vr 

If you strip Peter, you will see a fellow 
Scorched by Hellos hyperequatoiial climate 
Into a kind of a sulphureous yellow : 

A lean mark, hardly fit to fling a rhyme at ; 

In shape a Scaramouch, in hue Othello. • 45 

If you unveil my Witch, no priest nor primate 
Can shrive you of that sin, —if sjn there be 
In love, when it becomes idolatry. 

• THE WITCH- OF ATLAS 

I 

Beforb those cruel Twins, whom at one birth 
Incestuous Change bore to her father Time, 50 

Error and Truth, had hunted from ihe Earth 
All those bright natures which adorned its piime, 

And Ibft us nothing to believe in, worth 
The pains of putting into learned rhyme, 

A lady-witch there lived on Atlas’ mountain 55 

Within a cavern, by a secret fountain. 

II 

Her mother was one of the Atlantides: 

The all-beholding Sun had ne’er beholden 
In his wide voyage o’er continents and seas ^ 

So fair a creature, as she lay enfold en 
In the W'arra shadow of her loveliness ; — 

He kissed her with his beams, and made all golden 
The chamber of gray rock in which she lay— 

She, in that dream of joy, dissolved away. 

in 

’Tis said, she first was changed into a vapour, 65 

And then into a cloud, such clouds as nit, 

Like splendour-winged moths about a taper, 

Bound the red west when the sun dies in it: 

And then into a meteor, such as caper 
On hill-tops when the moon is in a fit: 70 

Then, into one of those mysterious stars 
Which hide themselves between the Earth and Mars. 

IV 

Ten times the Mother of the Months had bent 
Her bow beside the folding-star, and bidden 
With that bright sign the billows to indent 75 

The sea-deserted sand— like children chidden, 

At her command thqy ever came and went— 

Since in that cave a dewy splendour hidden 
Took shape and motion : with the living form 
Of this embodied Power, the cave grew warm. 80 

65 first WAS transmpt, B, ; was first Ml. J 334 , 
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A lovely lady garmented in light 
From lier own beantv— d(^op her eyes, as are 
Two openings of unfathomable night 
Seen through a Tom pie's cloven roof— lier liair 
Dai k— the dim brain whirls dizzv mth deliglit 85 

Picliiring her form; her soft smiles shone afar, 

And her low voice was henni like love, and drew 
All living things towards this wonder new. 

VI 

And first the spotted camel eonard came, 

And ilun the wise and fearless elephant; 90 

Then the sly serpent, in the golden name 
Of his own volumes intervolved all gaunt 
And sanmiino boasts her gentle looks made tame. 

They drank before her at her sacred fount ; , 

And everv beast of boating heart grew bold, 95 

Such gentleness and power even to behold. 

VII 

The brinded lioness led forth her young, 

That she might teach them how they should forego 
Their inborn thirst of death ; the pard unstrung 
His sinews at her feet, and sought to know 100 

'With looks whose motions spoke without a longue 
How he might be as gentle as the doe. 

The magic circle of her voice and eyes 
All savage natures did imparadise. 

• VIII 

And old Silonus. shaking a green stick 105 

Of lilies, and the wood-^oas in a crew 
Came, blithe, as in the ohve copses thick 
Cicadae are, drunk with the noonday dew : 

And Dryope and Faunus followed quick. 

Teasing the God to sing them something new; no 
Till in this cave they found the lady lone, 

Sitting upon a seat of emerald stone. 

IX 

And universal Pan, ’tis said, was there, 

And though none saw him, —through the adamant 
Of the deep mountains, through the trackless air, 115 
And through those living spirits, like a want, 

He passed out of his everlasting lair 
WTiere the quick heart of the great world doth pant, 
And felt that wondrous lady all alone,— 

And she felt him, upon her emerald throne. 120 

^4 Temple’s immertpi, B. ; tempest’s ed, 1824 , 
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And every nymph of stream and spreading tree, 

And every shepherdess of Ocean’s flocks, 

Who drives her white waves over the green sea, 

And Ocean with the brine on his gray locks, 

And quaint Prianus with his company, • 125 

All came, much wondering how the enwombfed rocks 
Could have brought forth so beautiful a birth; — 

Her love subdued their wonder and their miith. 


• XI 

The herdsmen and the mountain maidens came. 

And the rude kings of pastoral Garamant— 130 

Their spirits shook within them, as a flame 
Stirred by the air under a cavern gaunt : 

Pigmies, and PoWphemes, by many a name, 

Cenbiurs, and Satyrs, and such shapes as liauiit 
Wet clefts,— and lumps neither alive nor dead, 135 

Dog-headed, bosom-eyed, and bird-footed. 

xn 

For she was beautiful— her beauty made 
The bright world dim, and every tiling beside 
Seemed like the fleeting image of a shade : 

No thought of living spirit could abide, ^140 

Which to iier looks had ever been betrayed, 

On any object in the world so wide. 

On any nope within the circling skies, 

But on her form, and in her inmost eyes. 

• 

XIII 

Which when the lady knew, she took her spindle 145 
And twined three thieads\)f fleecy mist, and three 
Long lines of light, such as the dawn may kindle 
The clouds and waves and mountains with ; and she 
As many star-beams, ere their lamps could dwindle 
In the belated moon, wound skilfully; 150 

And with these threads a subtle veil she wove— 

A shadow for the splendour of her love. 

XIV 

The deep recesses of her odorous dwelling 
Were stored with magic treasures— sounds of air, 
’V^^ich had the power all spirits of compelling, 155 

Folded in cells of crystal silence there; 

Such as we hear in youth, and think the feeling 
Will never die— yet ere we are aware, 

The feelmg and the sound are fled and gone, 

And the regret they leave remains alone, 160 
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And there lay Visions swift, and sweet, and quaint, 

Each in its thin sheath, like a chrysalis, 

Some eager to burst forth, some wealc and faint 
With the soft burthen of intensest bliss 
It was its TVork to bear to many a saint i 6 $ 

Whose heart adores the shrine which holiest is. 

Even Love’s :~and others white, green, gray, and black, 
And of all shapes— and each was at her beck. 

XVI 

And odours in a kind of aviary 
Of ever-blooming Eden-trees she kept, 170 

Clipped in a floating net, a love-sick Fairy 
Had woven from dew-beams while the moon yet slept ; 
A^^ bats at the wired window of a dairy, 

They beat their vans ; and each was an adept, 

When loosed and missioned, making wings 01 winds, 175 
To stir sweet thoughts or sad, in destined minds. 

XVII 

And liquors clear and sweet, whose healthful might 
Could medicine the sick soul to happy sleep, 

And change etqrnal death into a night 
Of glorious dreams— or if eyes needs must weep, i 8 e 
«Coul<r make their tears all wonder and delight. 

She in her crystal vials did closely keep : 

If men could drink of those clear vials, ’tis said 
Tlie living were not envied of the dead. 

XVIII 

Her cave was stored with scrolls of strange device, 185 
The works of some Saturnian Archimage, 

Which taught the expiatj^ons at whose pnce 
Men from the Gods might win that happy age 
Too lightly lost, redeeming native vice ; 

And which might quenSi the Earth-consuming rage 190 
Of gold and blood— till men should live and move 
Harmonious as the sacred stars above ; 

XIX 

And how all things that seem untameable, 

Not to be checked and not to be confined. 

Obey the spells of Wisdom’s wizard skill; 195 

Time, earth, and fire— the ocean and the wind, 

And all their shapes— and man’s imperial will ; 

And other scrolls whose writipgs did unbind * 

The inmost lore of Love— let the profane 

Tremble to ask what secrets they contain. 200 

103 was itR trcmmpt^ B ; is its ed. 1824. 184 snyied to aU US8, and 
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XX 

And wondrous works of substances unknown, 

To which the enchantment of her father’s power 
Had changed those ragged blocks of savage stone, 

Were heaped in the recesses of her bower ; 

Carved lamps and chalices, and vials which shone 205 
In their own golden beams— each like a flower, 

Out of whose depth a fire-fiy shakes his light 
Under a cypress in a starless night. 

At first she lived alone in this wild home, 

And her own thoughts were each a minister, no 

Clothing themselves, or with the ocean foam, 

Or with the wind, or with the speed of fire. 

To work whatever purposes might come 
Into her mind ; such power her mighty Sire 
Had giVt them with, whether to fly or run, 213 

Through all the regions which he shines upon. 

XXII 

The Ocean-nymphs and Hamadryades, ^ 

Oreads ana Naiads, with long weedy. locks, 

Offered to do her bidding through the seas. 

Under the earth, and in the hollow rocks, ^20 

And far beneath the matted roots of trees, 

And in the gnarled heart of stubborn oaks. 

So they might live for ever in the light 
Of her sweet presence— each a satellite. 

• 

XXIII 

‘This may not be,’ the wizard maid implied ; 225 

‘The fountains whore the Naiades bedew 
Their shining hair, at length are drained and dried ; 

The solid oaks forget their strength, and strew 
Their latest leaf upon the mountains wide; 

The boundless ocean like a drop of dew 230 

Will be consumed— the stubborn centre must 
Be scattered, like a cloud of summer dust. 

XXIV 

‘And ye with them will perish, one by one;— 

If I must sigh to think that this shall be, 

If I must weep when the surviving Sun 135 

Shall smile on your decay— oh, ask not me 
To love you till your little race is run ; 

I cannot die as ye must— over me 
Your leaves shall glance— the streams in which ye dwell 
Shall be my paths henceforth, and so— farewell ! ’— 240 
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XXV 

She spoke and wept : -the dark and azure well 
Sparkled beneath the shower of her bnght tears, 

And every little circlet where they fell 
Flung to the ca’vern-roof inconstant spheres 
And intertangled lines of light:— a knell 245 

Of sobbing voices came upon her ears 
From those departing Forms, o*er the serene 
Of the white streams and of the foiest greon. 

XXVI 

All day the wizard lady sate aloof. 

Spelling out scrolls of dread antiquity, 250 

Under the cavern’s fountain-lighted roof ; 

Or broidering the pictured poesy 
Of some high tale upon her growing woof, 

Which the sweet splendour of her smiles coaid dye 
In hues outshining heaven— and ever she * 355 

Added some grace to the wrought poesy. 

XXVII 

While on her hearth lay blazing many a piece 
Of sandal wood, lare gums, and cinnamon; 

Men scarcely know how beautiful fire is— 

Each flame of it is as a precious stone 260 

^ Dissolved in ever-moving light, and this 
Belongs to each and all who gaze upon. 

The Witch beheld it not, for in her hand 
She held a woof that dimmed the burning brand. 

I XXVIII 

This lady never slept, but lay in trance 365 

All night within the fountain— as in sleep. 

Its emerald crags glowed in her beauty’s glance ; 

Through the green splendour of the water deep 
She saw the constellations reel and dance 
Like fire-flies— and withal did ever keep 270 

The tenour of her contemplations calm, 

With open eyes, closed feet, and folded palm. 

XXIX 

And when the whirlwinds and the clouds descended 
From the white pinnacles of that cold hill, 

She passed at dewfall to a space extended, 175 

Where in a lawn of flowering asphodel 
Amid a wood of pines and cedars blended, 

There yawned an inextinguisiiable well 
Of crimson fire— full even to the brim, 

And overflowing all the margin trim. a 80 
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XXX 

Within the which she lay when the fierce war 
Of wintry winds shook that innocuous liquor 
In many a mimic moon and bearded star 
O’er woods and lawns the serpent heard it flicker 
In sleep, and dreamln^]J still, he crej)t afar— 285 

And when the windioss snow descended thicker 
1^1 lan autumn leaves, she watched it as it came 
Melt on the surface of the level flame. 

XXXI 

She had a boat, which soniu say Vulcan wrought 
For Venus, as the chariot ‘of her star; 190 

lint it was found too feeble to be fraught 
With all the aidouis in that sphere which are, 

And so she sold it, and Apollo bought 
And gave it to this daughter : from a car 
Changed to tlio fairest and the lightest boat *95 

Which, ever upon mortal stream did float. 

XXXII 

And others say, that, when but three hours old, 

The first-born Love out of his cradle lept, 

And clove dun Chaos with his wings of gold. 

And like a horticultural adept, ' 

Stole a strange seed, and wrapped it up m mould, 

And sowed it in his mother’s star, and kept 
Watering it all the summer with sweet dew, * 

And with his wings fanning it as it grew. 

XXXIII 

Tlio plant grew strong and green, the snowy flower 305 
Fell, and the long and gour^like fruit began 
To turn the light and dew bylinward power 
To its own substance ; woven tracery ran 
01 light firm texture, ribbed and branching, o’er 
The solid rind, like a leaf’s* veined fan - 310 

Of which Love scooped this boat -and with soft motion 
Piloted it round the circumfluous ocean, 

XXXIV 

This boat she moored upon her fount, and lit 
A living spirit within all its framoj 
Breathing the soul of swiftness into it. 315 

Couched on the fountain like a panther tame, 

One of the twain at Evan’s feet that sit— 

Or as on Vesta’s sceptre a swift flame— 

Or on blind Homer’s heart a wingfed thought,— 

In joyous expectation lay the boat. 320 

• XXXV 

Then by strange art she kneaded fir^ and snow 
Together, tempering the repugnant mass 
With liquid love— all things together grow 
Through which the harmony of love can pass ; 
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And a fair Shape out of hor hands did flow— 325 

A living Image, wliich did far surpass 
In beauty that niight shape of vital stone 
Which drew the heart out of Pygmahoii. 

XXXVI 

A sexless thing it was, and in its growth 
It seemed to have developed no defect 330 

Of either sex, yet all the giace of both,— 

In gentleness and sti-ength its limbs were decked ; 

The bosom' swelled lightly with its full youth, 

The countenance was such as might select 
Some artist that his skill should never die, 335 

Imaging forth such perfect purity. 

xxxvii 

From its smooth shoulders hung two rajiid wings, 

Fit to have borne it to the seventh S])here, 

Tipped with the speed ol liquid lightenings, 
l)yod in the ardours of the atmosphere * 34 o 

She led hor creature to the boiling springs 
Where the light boat was mooied, and said: ‘Sit here!’ 
And pointed to the prow', and took her seat 
Beside the rudder, with op]>osing feet. 

- XXXVIII 

And down the streams which clove those mountains vast, 
Around their inland islets, and amid 346 

The panther-peopled forests, whose shade cast 
Darkness and odours, and a pleasure hid 
In melancholy gloom, the pinnace passed ; 

By many a star-surrounded pyramid 350 

Of icy crag cleaving tile puiplo skv, 

And caverns yawning round unfat liomably. 

XXXIX 

The silvei noon into that winding dell, 

With slanted gleam athwart the forest tops, 

Tempered like golden evening, feebly fell ; 355 

A green and glowing light, like that which drops 
From folded lilies iu which glow-worms dwell, 

When Earth over her face Night’s mantle wraps ; 
Between the severed mountains lay on high, 

Over the stream, a narrow rift of sky. 360 

XL 

And ever as she went, the Image lay 
With folded wings and unaw^ened eyes ; 

And o’er its gentle countenance did play 
The busy dreams, as thick as summer flies, 

333 swelled lightly id, 1824, B , ; lightly swelled edd. 1839 ; swelling- 
lightly with its full growth iramenpt, 339 lightenings sdd. 1839 ; 
lightning! id. J8S4, transcript 
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Chasing the rapid smiles that would not stay, 365 

And drinking the warm tears, and the sweet sighs 
Inhaling, which, with busy murmur vain, 

They had aroused from that full heart and biam. 

XU 

And over down the prone vale, like a cloud 

Upon a stream of wind, the pinnace went: 37° 

Now lingering on the pools, in which abode 
The calm and darkness of the deep content 
In which they paubod ; now o’er the shallow road 
Of white and dancing waiei*s, all besprent 
With sand and pohslied pebbles :-moital boat 375 

In such a shallow rapid could not lloai. 

Xhll 

And down the earthquaking cataracts ydiich shiver 
Theu* snow-like waters into golden air, 

Or uiidor chasms unfathomable ever 
Sopulchie them, till in then rage they tear 380 

A siibtoiTaiiean portal for the river. 

It fled— the circling sunbows did upbear 
Jls fall down the hoar precipice of sprjjy, 

Lighting it far upon its lampless wa}\^ 

XLIII 

• 

And when the wizard lady would ascend 385 

The labyrinths of some many-winding vale, 

Which to the inmost mountain upward tend— 

She called ‘ Hermaphroditus ! ’— and the p.ile 
And heavy hue which slumboj could extend 
Ov^er its lips and eyes, as on the galo 390 

A rapid shadow from a slope of grass, 

Into the darkness of the stream did pass. 

XLIV 

And it unfurled its heaven-coloured pinions. 

With stars of fire spotting the stream below ; 

And from above into the Sun’s dominions 395 

Flinging a glory, like the golden glow 
In which Spring clothes her emerald-winged minions, 

All interwoven with fine feathery snow 
And moonlight splendom* of intensest rime, 

With which frost paints the pines in winter time. 400 

XLV 

• 

And then it winnowed the Elysian air 
Which ever hung about that lady bright, 

With its aethereal vans— and speeding fliere, 

Like a star up the torrent of the night, 
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Or a swift eagle in the morning glare 405 

Breasting the whirlwind with impetuous flight, 

The pinnace, oaied by those enchanted wings, 

Clove the fierce streams towards their upper springs. 

XLVI 

The water flashed, like sunlight by the piow 
Of a noon-wandering nioleor flung to llea\en; iio 
The still air seemed as if its waves did flow 
In tempest down the mountains; loosely driven 
Tlio lady^s radiant hair sti earned to and tro ; 

Beneath, the billows having vainly striven 
Indignant and impetuous, roared to feel 415 

'Idio swift and steady motion of the keel. 

XLVII 

Or, when the weary moon was in the wane, 

Or in the noon of interlunar night, 

Tlie lady-witch in visions could not chain 
Her siiirit ; but sailed forth under the light 420 

Of shooting stars, and bade extend amain 
Its siorm-ouispeeding wings, the Hermaphrodite ; 

She to the Austi’al waters took her way, 

Beyond the fabulous Thamoiidocana,— 

‘ XLVIII 

, Where, like a meadow which no scythe has shaven, 425 
Which rain could never bend, or wliiii-blast shake, 

With the Antaictic constellations paven, 

Canopus and his ciow, lay the Austral lake— 

There she would build herself a windless haven 
Out of the clouds whose moving turiets make 430 
The bastions of the storm, when through the sky 
The spirits of the tempest thundered by: 

,XLIX 

A haven beneath whose translucent floor 
Tho tremulous stars spaikled unfathomably, 

And around which the solid vapours hoar, 435 

Based on tho level waters, to the sky 
Lilted their dreadful crags, and like a shore 
Of wintry mountains, inaccessibly 
Hemmed in with rifts and jirecipices gray, 

And hanging crags, many a cove and bay. 440 

L 

And whilst the outer lake beneath the lash 
Of the wind's scourge, foamed like a wounded thing, 
And the incessant hau with stony clash 
Ploughed up the waters, and the flagging wing 
423 Its (ransertjot; His '<d. 1854, B. 424 Thamondocana «ra?iscni)<, B.; 
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Of the rouped cormor.ant in the lightning flash 445 

Looked like the wreck of some wind-wanderiiig 
Fragment of inky thunder-smoke— this haven 
Was as a gem to copy Heaven engraven, — 

LI 

On which that lady pla3^ed her many pranks, 

Circling the image of a shooting star, 450 

Even as a tiger on Hydaspes’ banks 
Outspecds the antelopes which speediest aro, 

In her light boat; and many q^iiips and cranks 
She played upon the water;, till the car 
Of the late moon, like a sick matron wan, 455 

To journey from the misty east began. 

LII 

And then she called out of the hollow turrets 
Of those high clouds, white, golden and vermilion. 

The armies of her ministering spirits—^ 

In mighty legions, million after million, 460 

They came, each troop emblazoning its merits 
On meteor flags ; and many a proud pavilion 
Of the intertexture of the atmosphere 
They pitched upon the plain of the calm more, 

LIII 

They framed the imperial tent of their great Queen ^65 
Of woven exhalations, underlaid 
With lambent hghtning-fire, as maj be seen 
A dome of thin and open ivory inlaid 
With crimson silk— cressets from the serene 
Hung there, and on the water for her tread 47° 

A tapestry of fleece-like mist %vas strewn, 

Dyed in the beams of the ascending moon. 

LIV . 

And on a throne overlaid with starlight, caught 
Upon those wandering isles of a6ry dew, 

Which highest shoals of mountain shipwreck not, 475 
She sate, and heard all that had happened new 
Between the earth and moon, since they had brought 
The last intelligence— and now she grew 
Pale as that moon, lost in the watery night— 

And now she wept, and now she laughed outright. 480 

LV 

These were tame pleasures ; she would often climb 
The steepest ladder of the cnidded rack 
Up to some beakfed cape of cloud sublime, 

And like Arion on the dolphin’s ba^k 
Ride singing through the shoreless air oft-time 485 
Following the serpent lightning’s winding track, 

She ran upon the platforms of the wind, 

And laughed to hear the hre-balls roar behind. 
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LVI 

And sometimes to tlioso etiearas of upper air 
Which wlhrl the earth in its dimnal round, 490 

Slie would ascend, and win the spirits there 
To let her join their chorus. Mortals found 
That on those days the sky was calm and fair, 

And mystic snatches of harmonious sound 
Wandered upon the earth where’er she passed, 495 

And happy thoughts of hope, too sweet to last. 

Lvn 

But her choice sport was, in the hours of sleep, 

To glide adown old Nilus, whore he threads 
Egypt and Aethiopia, from the steep 
rtt utmost Axume, until he spreads, 500 

Like a calm flock of silver-fleec^)d sheep, 

His waters on the plain : and crested heads 
Of cities and proud temples gleain amid, 

And many a vapour-belted pyramid. 

LVIIT 

By Moeris and the Mareotid lakes, 5^5 

Strewn with faint blooms like bridal chamber floors, 
Where naked boys bridling tame water-snakes. 

Or charioteering ghastly alligators, 

* Had left on the sweet waters mighty wakes 

Of those huge forms— within the brazen doors 510 
Of the great Labyrinth slept both boy and beast, 

Tired with the pomp of their Osirian feast. 

LIX 

And where within the surface of the river 
The shadows of the massy temples lie, 

And never are erased- -but tremble ever 515 

Like things which every cloud can doom to die, 
Through lotus-paven canals, and wheresoever 
The works of man pierced that semnest sky 
With tombs, and tow’^ers, and fanes. Twas her delight 
To wander in the shadow of the night. 520 

LX 

With motion like the spirit of that wind 
Whose soft step deepens slumber, her light feet 
Passed through the peopled haunts of humankind, 
Scattering sweet visions from her presence sweet, 
Through fane, and palace-court, and labyrinth mined 525 
With many a dark and subterranean street ' 

Under the Ifile,* through chamlbers high and deep 
She passed, observing mortals in their sleep. 

49 S where iraimript, B ; when 1824 
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LXI 

A pleasure sweet doubtless it was to see 
Mortals subdued in all the shapes of sleep. 53° 

Here lay two sister twins in infancy ; 

There, a lone youth who in his dreams did weep ; 
Within, two lovers linked innocently 
In their loose locks which over both did creep 
Like ivy from one stem; —and there lay calm 535 

Old age with snow-bright hair and folded palm. 

LXII 

But other troubled forms of sleep she saw. 

Not to be mirrored in a holy song— 

Distortions foul of supernatural awe. 

And pale imaginings of visioned wrong ; 540 

And all the code of Custom’s lawless law 
Written upon the brows of old and young: 

‘This,” said the wizard maiden, ‘is the strife 
Which stirs the liquid surface of man’s life.’ 

LXIII 

And little did the sight disturb her soul.-r 545 

We, the weak manners of that wide lake 
Where’er its shores extend or billows roll, 

Our course unpiloted and starless make ^ 

O’er its wild surface to an unknown goal : — 

But she in the calm depths her way could take, 550 
Where in bright bowers immortal forms abide 
Beneath the weltering of the restless tide. 

LXIV * 

And she saw princes couched under the glow 
Of sunlike gems; and round each temj^e-court 
In dormitories ranged, row after row, 555 

She saw the priests asleep— all of one sort— 

For all were educated to be so. — 

The peasants in their huts, and in the port 
The sailors she saw cradled on the waves. 

And the dead lulled within their dreamless graves. 560 

LXV 

And all the forms in which those spirits lay 
Were to her sight like the diaphanous 
Veils, in which those sweet ladies oft aiTay 
Their delicate limb& who would conceal from us 
Only their scorn of an concealment; they 5^5 

Move in the light of their own beauty thus. 

But these and an now lay with sleep upon them, 

And little thought a Witch was loolang on them. 
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LXVI 

She, all those human figures breathing there, 

Beheld as living spirits— to her eyes 570 

The naked beauty of the soul lay bare, 

And often through a rude and worn disguise 
She saw the inner form most bright and fair— 

And then she had a charm of strange device, 

Which, murmured on mute lips with tender tone, 575 
Could make that spirit mingle with her own. 

LXVII 

Alas 1 Aurora, what wouldst thou have given • 

For such a charm when Tithon became gray‘d 
Or how much, Venus, of thy silver heaven 
Wouldst thou liave yielded, ere Proserpina 580 

Had half (oh! why not all?) the debt forgiven 
Which dear Adonis had been doomed to pay, 

To any witch who would have taught you it? 

The Heliad doth not know its value yet. 

LXVIII 

*Tis said in after times her spirit free 585 

Knew what love was, and felt itself alone— 

But holy Dlan could not chaster be 
Before she stooped to kiss Endymion, 

Than now this lady— like a sexless bee 
* Tasting all blossomy and confined to none, 590 

Among those moiial forms, the wizard-maiden 
Passea with an eye serene and heart unladen 

LXIX 

To those she saw most beautiful, she gave 
Strange panacea in a crystal bowl 
They drank in their deep sleep of that sweet wave, 595 
* And lived thenceforward as if some control, 

Mightier than life, were in them; and the grave 
Of such, when death oppressed the weary soul, 

Was as a green and overarching bower 

Lit by the gems of many a starry flower. 600 

LXX 

For on the night when they were buried, she 
Eestored the embalmers’ ruining, and shook 
The light out of the funeral lamps, to be 
A mimic day within that deathy nook ; 

And she unwound the woven imagery 605 

Of second childhood’s swaddling bands, and took 
The coffin, its last cradle, from its niche, 

And threw it with contempt infb a ditcn. 

596 theneeforward B ; tbence forth ed. 1824 ; henceforward transcript 
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LXXl 

And there the body lay» age after age. 

Mute, breathing, beating, warm, and undecaying, 15 lo 
Like one asleep in a green hermitage, 

With gentle smiles about its eyeUds playing, 

And living in its dreams beyond the rage 
Of death or life ; while they were still arraying 
In liveries ever new, the rapid, blind 615 

And fleeting generations of mankind. 

l:zxii 

And she would write strange dreams upon the brain 
Of those who were less beautiful, and make 
All haish and crooked purposes more vain 
Than in the desert is the serpen t^s wake 620 

Which the sand covers— all his evil gain 
The miser in such dreams would use and shake 
Into a beggar’s lap;— the lying scribe 
Would his own lies betray without a bribe. 

I.XXIIl 

The priests would write an explanation full, 6^5 

Translating hieroglyphics into Gieek, 

How the God Apis really was a bull, 

And nothing more ; and bid the hefald stick 
The same against the temple doors, and pull ^ 

The old cant down ; they licensed all to speak 630 
Wliate’er they thought of hawks, and cats, and geese, 

By pastoral letters to each diocese. 

LXXIV 

The king would dress an ape ftp in his crown 
And robes, and seat him on his glorious seat, 

And on the right hand of the sunlike throne 635 

Would place a gaudy mock-bird to repeat 
The chatterings of the monkey.— Every one 
Of the prone courtiers crawled to kiss the feet 
Of their great Emperor, when the morning came, 

And kissed— alas, how many kiss the same ! 640 

LXXV 

The soldiers dreamed that they were blacksmiths, and 
Walked out of quarters in somnambulism ; 

Round the red anvils you might see them stand 
Like Cyclopses in Vulcan’s sooty abysm, 

Beating their swords to ploughshares in a band 645 
The gaolers sent those of the liberal schism 
Free through the streSts of Memphis, much, I wis, 

To the annoyance of king Amasis. 

6xa Mniles tratiscrtpt, B.; sleep «d. 1824. 
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LXXVJ 

And timid lovers who had been so coy, 

They hardly knew whether they loved or not, 650 
Would rise out of their rest, and take sweet joy, 

To the fulfilment of their inmost thought ; 

And when next day the maiden and the boy 
Met one another, l^th, like sinners^ caught. 

Blushed at the thing which each believed was done 655 
Only in fancy— till the tenth moon shone ; 

LXXVII 

And then the Witch would lot them take no ill : 

Of many thousand schemes which lovers find^i 
The Witch found one,— and so they took their till 
Of happiness in marriage warm and kind. 660 

Fiiends who, by practice of some envious skill. 

Were torn apart~a wide wound, mind from mind !— 
She did unite again with visions clear 
Of deep affection and of truth sincere. 

LXXVIII 

These were the pranks she played among the cities 665 
Of mortal men, and what she did to Sprites 
And Gods, entangling them in her sweet ditties 
To do her will, and show their subtle sleights, 

I will declare another time; for it is 
A tale more fit for the weird winter nights 670 

Than for these garish summer days, when ^V0 
Scarcely believe much more than we can see. 

NOTE ON THE WITCH OP ATLAS, BY MBS. SHELLEY 

We spent the summer of 1820 the top of which there is a chapel, 

at the Baths of San Giuliano, f&ur the object, dunng certain day» 

miles from Pisa. These baths of the year, of many pilgrimages, 

were of gieat use to Shelley in The excursion delighted him while 

soothing his nervous irritability, it lasted ; though he exerted him- 

We made several excursions in self too much, and the effect was 

the neighbourhood. The country considerable lassitude and weak- 

around is feilile, and diversi- ness on his return. During the 

tied and rendered pictures<iue by expedition he conceived the idea, 

ranges of nejvr hills and more and wrote, in the three days ini- 

distant mountains. The pea- mediately succeeding to his le- 

santry are a handsome iiitelligj^nt turn, the Witch of Atlas. This 

race ; and theie was a gladsome poem is peculiarly characteristic 

sunny heaven spread over us, of his tastes — wildly fanciful, full 

that rendered home and every of brilliant imagery, and discard- 

scene we visited cheerful and ing human interest and passion, 

bright, Duiing some of tl^e hot- to revel in the fantastic ideas 

test days of August, Shelley made that his imagination suggested, 

a solitary journey on foot to the The surpassing exceUence of 
sumifiit of Mi San Pellegrino The Cenci had made me- greatly 

— a mountain of some height, on desire that Shelley should in- 
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crease his popularity by adopting 
subjects that would more suit the 
popular taste than a poem con- 
ceived in the abstract and dreamy 
spirit of the JFttch of Atlas. It 
was not only that I wished him 
to acquire popularity as redound- 
ing to his fame ; but I believed that 
he would obtain a greater mastery 
over his own powers, and greater 
happiness in his mind, if public 
applause crowned his endeavours. 
The few stanzas that precede the 
poem were addressed to me on my 
representing these ideas to him. 
Even now I believe that I was in 
the right. Shelley did not expect 
sympathy and approbation from 
the public ; *but the want of it 
took away a portion of the aidour 
that ought to have sustained him 
while writing. He was thrown 
on his own resources, and on the 
inspiration of his own soul ; and 
wrote because hia mind over- 
flowed, without the hope of being 
appreciated. I had not the most 
distantwish that he should truckle 
in opinion, or submit his lofty 
aspirations for the human race 
to the low ambition and pride 
of the many ; but I felt sure that, 
if hia poems weie more addressed 
to the common feelings of men, his 
pioper rank among the writeis of 
the day would be acknowledged, 
and that popularity as a poet 
would enable his countrymen to 
do justice to his character and 
virtues, which in those days it 
was the mode to attack with the 
most flagitious calumnies and in- 
sulting abuse. That he felt these 
things deeply cannot be doubted, 
though he armed himself with 
the consciousness of acting from 
a lofty afid heroic sense of right. 
The truth burst from his li5ai*t 
sometimes in solitude, and he 
would write a few unfinished verses 
that'showed that he felt the sting ; 


among such I find the follow- 
ing 

* Alas ! this is not what I thought 
Life was 

I knew that theie weie crimes 
and evil men, 

Miseiy and hate, nor did I hope 
to pass 

Untouched by sulfei mg through 
the rugg&d glen 

In mine own heai 1 1 saw as in a glass 

The hearts of otheis. . Aaid, 
when 

1 went among my kind, with triple 
brass 

Of calm endurance my weak 
breast I armed, 

To bear scoin, lear, and liate— a 
woful mass ! ’ 

I believed that all this morbid 
feeling would vanish if the chord 
of sympathy between him and 
hiS countrymen were touched. 
But my persuasions were vain, 
the mind could not be bent from 
its natural inclination. Shelley 
shrunk instinctively from por- 
traying human passion, with^its 
mixture of good and evil, of dis- 
appointment and disquiet. Such 
opened again the wounds of his 
own heart , and he loved to shelter 
hinfSelf rather in the airiest flights 
of fancy, forgetting love and hate, 
and regret and lost hope, in such 
iiftagmations as borrowed their 
hues from sunrise or sunset, from 
the yellow moonshine or paly twi- 
light, from the aspect of the far 
ocean or the shadows of the woods, 
— which celebrated the singing of 
the winds among the pines, the 
flow of a murmuring stream, and 
the thousand harmonious sounds 
which Nature creates m her soli- 
tudes. Those are the materials 
which form the Witch of A tlas : 
it is a brilliant congregation of 
ideas such as his senses gathered, 
and his fancy coloured, during his 
rambles in the sunny land he so- 
much loved, 
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A TRAGEDY IN TWO ACTS 

Translated from the Original Doric 

‘Choose Reform or Civil Wai, 

When through thy streets, instead of hare with dogs, 

A Coksokt-Queik shall hunt a Kino with hogs, 

Riding on the IONIAN MINOTAUR.’ 

[Begun at the Baths of San Giuliano, near Pisa, August 24, 1819 ; 
published anonymously by J. Johnston, Cheapside (imprint C. F. 
Seyfang), 1820. On a threat of prosecution the publisher surrendered 
the whole impression, seven copies — the total number sold — oxceptod. 
Oedipus does not appear in the first edition of the Poetical Tfoi/rs, 
1839, but it was included by Mrs. Shelley in the second edition of 
tha*” year. Our text is that of the ed'itio pr inceps, 1820, save in three 
places, where the reading of ed. 1820 will be found at the foot of the 
page.] 


ADVERTISEMENT 


This Tragedy is one of a triad, 
or system of three Plays (an ar- 
rangement according to which the 
Greeks were accustomed to con- 
nect their dramatic representa- 
tions), elucidating the wonderful 
and appalling fortunes of the 
SwBLLPOOT dynasty. It was evi- 
dently written by some learned 
I7tc6an, and, from its character- 
istic dulness, apparently before 
che duties on the importation of 
iitic salt had been repealed by 
the Boeotarcha. The tenderness 
with which he treats the pigs 
proves him to have been a 
Boeotian; possihly Epicuri de grege 
parrus ; for, as the poet observes, 

* A follow (bollng makes u« \vx>n- 
drous kind.’ 


No liberty has been taken with 
the tianslation of this remarkable 
piece of antiquity, except the 
suppressing a seditious and blas- 
phemous Chorus of the Pigs and 
Bulls at the last Act. The word 
Hoydipouse for more properly 
Oedipus) has been rendered liter- 
ally SwELLFOOT, without its having 
been conceived necessary to de- 
termine whether a swelling of 
the hmd or the fore feet of the 
Swimsh Monarch is particularly 
indicated. 

Should the remaining portions 
of this Tragedy be found, *«ntitled, 
SvMlfoot %n Angaruif and Chants, 
the Translator might be tempted 
to give tiiem to^ tlio leading 
Public. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

Tyrant Swellfoot, King of Thebes. 'Die Gadfly 

Iona Taurina, hts Queen The Lelcu. 

Mammon, Arch-Priest of Famine. The Hat. 

PuROANAX 1 . Moses, the Sow-gelder 

DAKitr Wizards, Mimstsrs of Soi^ouoji, the Porkman 

Laoctokos owELLiooT. Zlpiianiaii, Pig-butchcr. 

The Minotaur. 

CnoRUS of the Smnish Multitude 
Guards, Aitendants, Priests, etc , etc. 

. SCENE.-THEBES 

ACT I 

Scene l.—A magnificent Temple, huiU of tlilgli-loncs and deailis- 
heads, and tded ivith scalps. Over the Altar the statue of Famine, 
veiled ; a number of Boars, Soivs, and SucJcmfpPigs, crowned ivith 
thistle, shamrock, and oak. sifting on the steps, and clinging 
round the Altar of the Temple. 

Enter Swellfoot, in his Boyal robes, without perceiving the Pigs. 

Swellfoot Thou supreme Goddess! by whose power divine 
Tliese graceiul limbs are clothed in proud ariay 

[He contemplates hmsilf with satisfaction. 
Of gold and purple, and this kingly paunch 
Sw^ls like a sail before a favouring bi eeze, • 

And these most sacred nether promontories 5 

Lie satisfied with layers of fat ; and these 
Boeotian cheeks, like Egypt’s pyramid, 

(Nor with less toil were their foundations laid) ^ 

Sustain the cone of my untroubled# brain, 

That point, the emblem of a pointless nothing! lo 

Thou to whom Kings and laurelled Emperors, 
Eadical-butchers, Paper-m oney-millers, 

Bishops and Deacons, and the entire army 

Of those fat martyrs to the persecution 

Of stifling turtle-soup, and brandy-devils, 1 5 

Offer their secret vows ! Thou plenteous Cores 

Of their Eleusis, hail ! 

The Swine, Eigh ! eigh ! eigh ! eigh ! 

Swellfoot. Ha! what are ye, 

Who, crowned with leaves devoted to the Furies, 

Cling round this sacred shrine? 

Swine. Aigh ! aigh ! aigh ! 

Swellfoot, What ! ye that are 

The verjr beasts that, offered at her altar 20 

^ See Universal History for an account of the number of people who 
died, and the immense consumption of garlic by the wretched Egj’p- 
tians, who made a sepulchre for the name as well as the bodies ol their 
tyi ants.— [Shelley’s Note.] 
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With blood and groans, salt-cake, and fat, and inwards, 

Ever propitiate her reluctant will 
When taxes are withheld ? 

Swine, Ugh ! ugh I ugh ! 

SweUfoot What ! ye who grub 

With filtliy snouts my red potatoes up 
In Allan's rushy bog? Who eat the oats 25 

Up, from my cavalry in the Hebrides ? 

Who swill the hog-wash soup my cooks digest 
From bones, and rags, and scraps of shoe-leather, 

Which should be given to cleaner Pigs than you? 

The Swine,— Semichorus L 
The same, alas ! the same ; 30 

Though only now the name 
Of Pig remains to me. 

Semichorus II. 

If ’twere your kingly will 
Us wretched Swine to kill, 

What should we yield to thee ? 35 

SweUfoot Why, skin and bones, and some few hairs for mortar. 

Chorus of Swine, 

I have heard your Laureate sing. 

That pity was a royal thing ; 

Under your mighty ancestors, we Pigs 

Were bless’ d as nightingales on myrtle sprigs, 40 

Or m-asshoppers that live on noonday dew, 

Ana sung, old annals tell, as sweetly too; 

But now our sties are fallen in, we catch 
The munain and the mange, the scab and itch ; 
Sometimes your royal dogs tear down our thatch, 45 
And then we seelt the shelter of a ditch ; 

Hog-wash or grains, or ruta-baga, none 
Has yet been ours since your reign begun. 

First Sow. 

My Pigs, 'tis in vain to tug. 

Second Sow. 

I could almost eat my litter. 50 

First Pig. 

I suck, but no milk will come from the dug. 

Second Pig. 

Our skin and our bones would be bitter. 

€ 

The Boars. 

We fight for this rag of greasy rug, 

Though a trough of wash would be fitter. 
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Semichorus. 

Happier Swine were they than we, 55 

Drowned in the Gadarean sea— 

I wish that pity would drive out the devils, 

Which in your royal bosom hold their revels, 

And sink us in the waves of thy compassion ! 

Alas ! the Pigs are an unhappy nation ! 60 

Now if your Majesty would have our bristles 
To bind your mortar with, or fill our colons 
With rich olood, or make brawn out of our gristles, 

In policy— ask else your royal Solons— 

You might to give us*^hog‘Wash and clean straw, 65 
And sties well thatched ; besides it is the law ! 

Swell foot This is sedition, and rank blasphemy I 
Ho ! there, my guards ! 

Enter a Guard. 

Guard. • Your sacred Majesty. 

Swellfoot Call in the Jews, Solomon the court porkman, 
Moses the sow-gelder, and Zephaniah 70 

The hog-butcher. 

Guara. They are in waiting, Sire. 

Enter Solomon, Moses, and Zephaniah. 

Swellfoot Out with your knife, old Moses, And spay those Sows 
\The Pigs run about in consternation. 
That load the earth with Pigs; cut close and deep 
Moral restraint 1 see has no effect, 

Nor prostitution, nor our own example, 75 

Starvation, typhus-fever, war, nor prison— 

Tliis was the art which the arch-priest of Famine 
Hinted at in his charge to the Tndban clergy— 

Cut close and deep, good Moses. 

Moses. Let your Majesty 

Keep the Boars quiet, else * 

Swellfoot Zephaniah, cut 80 

That fat Hog's throat, the brute seems overted ; 

Seditious hunks ! to whine for want of grains. 

Zephaniah. Your sacred Majesty, he has the dropsy 
We shall find pints of hydatids in's liver. 

He has not half an inch of wholesome fat 85 

Upon his carious ribs 

Swdlfoot 'Tis all the same. 

He'll serve instead of riot money, when 

Our murmuring troops bivouac in Thebes’ streets ; 

And January winds, after a day 

Of butchering, will make them relish carrion. 90 

Now, Solomon, I'll sell yoh in a lump 
The whole kit of them. 

Solomon, Why, your Majesty, 

59 thy td. 1820 ; your ed, 1839. 
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I could not give 

Swell foot. Kill them out of the way, 

That shall be price enough, and let me hear 

Their everlasting grunts and whines no more ! 95 

[Exeuntf driving in the Swine. 

Enter Mammon, the Arch-Priest; and Purganax, Chief of the 
Council of Wizards, 

Purganax. The future looks as black as death, a cloud, 
Dark as the frown of Hell, hangs over it— • 

The troops grow mutinous— the revenue fails— 

There *3 something rotten in us— for the level . 

Of the State slopes, its very bases topple, 100 

The boldest turn their backs upon themselves ! 

Mammon. Why what ’s the matter, my dear fellow, now ? 
Do the troops mutiny ?— decimate some regiments; 

Does money fail?— come to my mint— coin paper, 

Till gold be at a discount, and ashamed 105 

To show his bilious face, go purge himself, 

In emulation of her vestal whiteness. 

Purganax. Oh, would that this were all ! The oracle ! ! 
Mammon. Why it was 1 who spoke that oracle, 

And whether 1 was dead drunk or inspired, 1 10 

I cannot well remember; nor, in truth. 

The oracle itselM 

purganax. The words went thus:— 

‘Hoeotia, choose reform or civil war! 

When through the streets, instead of hare with dogs, 

A Consort Queen shall hunt a King with Hogs, 115 

Riding on the Ionian Minotaur.’ 

Mammon. Now if the oracle had ne’er foretold 
This sad alternative, it luust aniye, 

Or not, and so it must now that it has ; 

And whether I was urged by grace divine 120 

Or Lesbian liquor to decltire "these words, 

Which must, as all words must, be false or true, 

It matters not: for the same Power made all, 

Oracle, wine, and me and you— or none— 

’Tis the same thing. If you knew as much 125 

Of oracles as I do— 

Purganax. You arch-priests 

Believe in nothing ; if you were to dream 
Of a particular number in the Lottery, 

You would not buy the ticket? 

Mammon, Yet our tickets 

Are seldom blanks. But what steps have you taken? 150 
For jirophecies, when once they get abroa^ « 

Like liars who tell the truth to *Berve theii* ends, 

Or hypocrites who, from assuming virtue, 

X 14 the ed. J820 ; thy <J. Forman; </. Motto Ulow Titkf and II. %. ISS-S. 1 29 

ticket ? «!(2. 1820 ; ticket 1 ed. im. 
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Do the same actions that the virtuous do, 

Contrive their own fulfilment. This Iona 135 

Well— you know what the chaste Pai^hae did, 

Wife to that most religious King of Crete, 

And still how popular the tale is here ; 

And these dull Swine of Thebes boast their descent 
From the free Minotaur. You know they still i^o 

Call themselves Bulls, though thus degenerate, 

And everything relating to a Bull 
Is popuhir and respectable in Thebes. 

Their arms are seven Bulls in a field gules ; 

They tliink their strength consists in eating beef,— 145 
Now there were danger in the precedent 
If Queen Iona 

Purganax. I have taken good care 

That shall not be, I struck the crust o’ the earth 
With this enchanted rod, and Hell lay bare 1 
And from a cavern full of ugly shapes 150 

I chose“ a Leech, a Gadfly, and a Eat. 

The Gadfly was the same which Juno sent 

To agitate lo’, and which Ezekiel® mentions 

That the Lord whistled for out of the mountains 

Of utmost Aethiopia, to toment 155 

Mesopotamian Babylon. The beast 

Has a loud trumpet like the scarabee, * 

His crooked tail is baibed with many sting’s, ^ 

Each able to make a thousand wounds, and each 
Immedicable; from his convex eyes 160 

He sees fair things in many hideous shapes. 

And trumpets all his falsehood to the world. 

Like other beetles he is fed on dung — 

He has eleven feet with which *ho crawls. 

Trailing a blistering slime, and tliis foul beast 163 

Has tracked Iona from the Theban limits, 

From isle to isle, from city ufito city, 

Urging her fiighi from the far Chersonese 
To fabulous Solyma, and the Aetnean Isle, 

Ortygia, Melite, and Calj^so’s Eock, 170 

Ana the swart tribes of Garamant and Fez, 

Aeolia and Elysium, and thy shores, 

Earthen ope, which now, alas ! are free ! 

And through the fortunate Saturnian land, 

Into the darkness of the West, 

Mammon, But if 175 

This Gadfly should drive Iona hither? 

Purqanax, Gods I what an if I but there is my gray Eat : 
So ttim with want, he can crawl in and out 
Of any narrow chink ahd filthy hole, 

135 their own Mrs. Shelley, later edd. ; their edd. 1820 and 1839. 

• The Prometheua Bound of Aeschylus. — [Shelley’s Note.] 

* And the Lord whistled for the gadfly out of Aethiopia, and for the bee 
of Egypt, etc.— Ezekiel. — [ShelleyV Note.] 
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And he shall creep into her dressing-room, i 8 o 

And 

Mammon, My dear friend, where are your wits? as if 
She does not always toast a piece of cheese 
And bait the trap? and rats, when lean enough 

To crawl through such chinhs 

Purganax, But my Leech— a leech 

Fit to suck blood, with lubricous round rings, 185 

Capaciously expatiative, which make 
His little body like a red balloon, 

As full of blood as that of hydrogen, 

Sucked from men’s hearts; insatiably he sucks * 

And clings and pulls— a horse-leech, whose deep maw 190 
The plethoric King Swellfoot could not fill, 

And who, till full, will cling for ever. 

Mammon, This 

For Queen Iona would suffice, and less ; 

But ’tis the Swinish multitude I fear. 

And in that fear I have 

Purganax, Done what? 

Mammon, Disinherited 195 

My eldest son Chrysaor, because he 
Attended public meetings, and would always 
Stand prating there of commerce, public faith. 

Economy, and u'hadulterate coin. 

And other topics, ultra-radical ; joo 

And have entailed my estate, called the Fool’s Paradise, 
And funds in fairy-money, bonds, and bills. 

Upon my accomplished daughter Banknotina, 

And married her to the gallows ^ 

Purganax, ^ A good match ! 

Mammon, A high confi exion, Purganax. The bridegroom 
Is of a very ancient family, 206 

Of Hounslow Heath, Tyburn, and the New Drop, 

And has great influence ih both Houses;— oh I 
He makes the fondest husband ; nay, too fond, — 
New-married people should not kiss in public ; an 

But the poor souls love one another so ! 

And then my little grandchildren, the gibbets, 

Promising children as you ever saw,— 

The young playing at hanging, the elder learning 

How to hold radicals. They are well taught too, a 15 

For every gibbet says its catechism 

And reads a select chapter in the Bible 

Before it goes to play. 

[A mos^ tremendous humming is heard, 
Purganax, Ha! wha^ do I hear? * " 

Enter the Gadfly. 

Mammon, Your Gadfly, as it seems, is tired of gadding. 

^ ^ If one ihould marry a gallows, and beget young gibbets, I never saw 
one so prone.'— CTMBXLiyE.—[SBSixtT'0 Non.] 
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Gadjiy. 

Hum! hum! hum! 320 

From the lakes of the Alps, and the cold gray scalps 
Of the mountains, I come ! 

Hum! hum! hum! 

From Morocco and Fez, and the high palaces 

Of golden Byzantium ; 225 

From tne temples divine of old Palestine, 

Fiom Athens and Rome, 

With a ha ! and a hum I 
I come ! I come ! 

• ^ 

All inn-doors and windows ?jo 

Were open to me: 

I saw all that sin does, 

Which lamps hardly see 
That burn in the night by the curtained bed,— 

The impudent lamps! for they blushed not red, 235 
Dihging and singing, 

Fiom slumber I rung her, 

Loud as the clank of an ironmonger ; 

Hum 1 hum ! hum 1 

Far, far, far! ' 240 

With tne trump of my lips, and the sting at my hips, 

I drove her-afarl 

Farj far, far! ^ • 

From city to city, abandoned of pity, 

A ship without needle or star;— 145 

Homeless she passed, like a cloud on the blast, 

Seeking peace, finding war;— 

She is nere in her car, • 

From afar, and afar;— 

Hum! hum! 250 

• 

I have stung her and wrung her, 

The venom is working;— 

And if you had hung her 
With cantinff and quirking, 

She could not be deader than she will be soon ;— 255 

I have driven her close to you, under the moon, 

Night and day, hum! hum! ha! 

I have hummed her and drummed her 

From place to place, till at last I have dumbed her, 

Hum! hum! hum! 360 

Enter the Leech and the Rat. 

• Leech 

I will suck 
Blood or muck! 

a6o Edd* 1520, 1SB9 havt no stage direction after this Hne. 
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The disease of the staie is a plethory, 

Who so fit to reduce it as I? 

Bat 

I'Jl slily seize and 265 

Let blood from her weasand,— 

Creeping througli crevico, and chink, and cranny 
With my snaky tail, and my sides so scianny. 

Ihirgamx* 

Aioint ye! thou unprofitable worm ! [To the Leech. 
And thou, dull beetle, get thee back to hell ! ^ 270 

[To the Gadfly. 

To sting the ghosts of Babylonian kings, 

And the ox-beaded lo 

Swine {miliin), 

IT 

Ilail ! Iona the divine, 

We will be no longer S^vine, 

But Bulls with horns and dewlaps. 

Bat 

For, 275 

You know, my lord, the Minotaur 

Turganax ( fiercely). 

fee silent ! get to hell I or I will call 

Tlie cat out of the kitchen. Well, Lord Mammon, 

This is a pietty business. [Exit the Rat. 

Mammon. 

•' I will go 

And spell some scheme to make it ugly then.— [Exit. 
Enter Swellfoot, 

Sivellfoot She is returned! Taurina is in Thebes, a3i 

When Swellfoot wishes that she were in hell I 
Oil, H3mien, clothed in yellow jealousy, 

And waving o’er the couch of wedded kings 

The torch of Discord with its fiery hair; 285 

This is thy work, thou patron saint of queens! 

Swellfoot IS wived ! though parted by the sea, 

The very name of wife had conjugal rights ; 

Her cursed image ate, drank, slept with me, 

And in the arms of Adiposa oft 290 

Her memory has received a husband’s 

[A loud tumult and cries o/‘Iona for ever!— No Swellfoot!’ 

* Hark! 

How the Swine cry Iona Taurina; 

I suifer the real presence ; Purganax, 

Off with her heaa I 
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Turganax, But I must first impanel 

A jury of the Pigs. 

Sivetlfoot Pack them then. 295 

Furganax, Or fattening some few in two separate sties, 
And giving them clean straw, tying some bits 
Of ribbon round their legs-^ving their Sows 
Some tawdry lace, and bits of lustre glass, 

And their young Boars white and red rags, and tails 300 
Of cows, and jay feathers, and sticking cauliflowers 
Between the ears of the old ones ; and when 
They are persuaded, that by the inherent virtue 
Of these things, they are all imperial Pigs, 

Good Lord I tlieyM rip eacli other’s bellies up, 305 

Not to say, help us in destroying her. 

SwellfooL This plan might be tried too;— where’s General 
Laoctonos ? 

Filter Laoctonos and Dakry. 

* It IS my royal pleasure 
That you, Lord General, biiiig tlie head and body, 

If separate it would please me better, hither 310 

Of Queen Iona. 

Laoctonos. That pleasure I well knew. 

And made a charge with those battalions bdld, 

Called, from their dress and grin, the royah apes, 

Upon the Swine, who in a hollow square 

Enclosed her, and received the first attack *3^5 

Like so many rhinoceroses, and then 

Retreating in good order, with bare tusks 

And wrinkled snouts presented to the foe. 

Bore her in triumph to the public sty. 

What is still worse, some Sows upbri the ground 120 

Have given the ape-guards apples, nuts, and gin. 

And they all whisk their tails aloft, and cry, 

‘ Long live Iona ! down with Swell foot ! ’ 

Putyanax. Hark I 

The Swine {without). Long live Iona ! down with Swellfoot I 
Lakry. I 

Went to the garret of the swineherd’s tower, 325 

Which overlooks the sty, and made a long 
Harangue (all words) to the assembled Swine, 

Of delicacy, mercy, judgement, law, 

Morals, and precedents, and purity, 

Adultery, destitution, and divorce, 33° 

Piety, faith, and state necessity, 

And now I loved the Queen I-^and then I wept 
With the pathos of my own eloquence, 

And every tear turned to ft mill-stone, which 

Brained many a gaping Pig, and there was made 335 

A slough of blood and brains upon the place. 

Greased with the pounded bacon ; round and round 

o 3 
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The niill-stonos rolled, ploughing the pavement up, 

And •lull ling Sucking-Pigs into tiie air, 

With dust and stones. 

Enter Mammox. 

Mammon, 1 wonder that wizards no 

Like you should be so beardless in their scnemes ; 

It had been but a point of policy 
To keep Iona and the Swine apart. 

Divide and rule ! but ye have made a junction 
Between two parties who will govern you 34 5 

But for my art.— Behold this BAG! it is 
The poison BAG of that Green Spidei huge, 

On winch our spies skulked in ovation through 

The streets of Thebes, when they were i)aved with dead : 

A bane so much the deadlier fills it now 350 

As calumny is worse than death,— for here 
The Gadfly’s venom, fifty times distilled, 

Is mingled with the vomit of the Leech, 

In due proportion, and black ratsbane, which 

That very Rat, who, like the Pontic tvrant, 355 

Nurtures himself on poison, daie not touch 

All IS sealed up with the broad seal of Fiaud, 

"Who is the Devil’s Lord High Chancellor, 

And over it the Pi 4 mate of all Hell 

Murmured this pious baptism:— ‘Be thou called 360 

The* GREEN BAG; and this power and grace be thine: 

I’hat thy contents, on whomsoever poured. 

Turn innocence to guilt, and gentlest looks 
To savage, foul, anu fierce deformity. 

Let all baptized by thy infernal dew 365 

Be called adulterer, diunkat-d, liai', wretch! 

No name left out which orthodoxy loves, 

Court Journal or legitimate Review !— 

Be they called tyrant, beast,* fool, glutton, lover 

Of other wives and husbands than their own— 370 

The heaviest sin on this side of the Alps ! 

Wither they to a ghastly caricature 
Of what was human !— let not man or neast 
Behold their face with unaverted eyes ! 

Or hear theii* names with ears that tingle not 375 

With blood of indignation, rage, and shame !’— 

This is a perilous liquor;— good my Lords.— 

[SwELLFooT aj^roaches to touch the GREEN BAG. 
Beware ! for God’s sake, bewai;e 1 — if you should break 

The seal, and touch the fatal liquor 

Eurganax, There, 

Give it to me. I have been used to handle 
All soi-ts of poisons. His dread Majesty 
Only to see the colour of it. 

373 or m2. 1B20 ; nor ed. 1839, 
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Mammon, Now, with a little common sense, my Lords, 
Only undoing all that has been done 

(Yet so as it may seem we but confirm it), 385 

Our victory is assured. We must entice 

Her Majesty from the aiy, and make the Pigs 

Believe that the contents of the GREEN BAG 

Are the true test of guilt or innocence. 

And that, if she be guilty, ’twill tiansform her 390 

To manifest deformity lilce guilt. 

If innocent, she will become transfigured 
Into an angel, such as they say she is ; 

And they ^vill see her flying tnreugh the air, 

So blight that she will dim the noonday sun ; 395 

Showering down blessings in the shape of comfits. 

This, trust a priest, is just the soit of thing 
Swine will believe. I’Jl wager you will see them 
Climbing ujion the thatch of their low sties, 

With pieces of smoked glass, to watch her sail 400 

Among the clouds, and some will hold the flaps 
Of one anothei’s eais between their teeth, 

To catch the coming hail of comfits in. 

You, Purganax, who have the gift o’ the gab, 

Make them a solemn speech to this eflect : 405 

I go to put in readiness the feast 

Kept to the honour of our goddess Famine* 

Where, for more glory, let the ceremony , 

Take place of the uglification of the Queen. 

Bahru ( to Swellfoot). I, as the kec^per of your sacred conscience, 
Humbly leinind 3"our Majesty that the caie 411 

Of your high office, as Man-inilliner 
To led Bellona, should not be deferred. 

Purganax, All part, in happier jflight to meet again. 

[Exeunt, 

END OP THE FIKST ACT. 

ACT II 

Scene I.— The Puhhc Sty, The Boars in full AssemUy, 
Enter Purganax. 

Purganax, Grant me your patience, Gentlemen and Boars, 
Ye, by whose patience under public bui-thens 
The glorious constitution of these sties 
Subsists, and shall subsist. The Lean-Pig rates 
Grow with the growing populace of Swuie, 5 

The taxfes, that true source of Piggiahness 
(How can I find a more aflpropiiate teim 
To include religion, morals, peace, and plenty, 

And all that fii Boeotia as a nation 
To teach the other nations how to live ?), 
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Increase with Piggishness itself ; and still 
Does the revenue, that great spring of all 
The patronage, and pensions, and by-payments, 

Which free-born Pigs regard with jealous eyes, 

Diminish, till at length, oy glorious steps, 15 

All the land's produce will be merged in taxes. 

And the revenue will amount to— nothing! 

The failure of a forei^ market for 
Sausages, bristles, and blood-puddings. 

And such home manufactures, is but partial ; 20 

And, that the population of the Pigs, 

Instead of hog-wash, has been fed on straw 
And water, is a fact which is— you know— 

That is— it is a state-necessity— 

Temporary, of course. Those impious Pigs, 25 

Who, by frequent squeaks, have dared impugn 

The settled Swellfoot system, or to make 

Irreverent mockery of the genuflexions 

Inculcated by the arch-priest, have been whipped ' 

Into a loyal and an orthodox whine. 30 

Things being in this happy state, the Queen 
Iona 

[A loud cry from the Pigs. She is innocent ! most innocent ! 

Purganax, That is the very thing that I was saying 
Gentlemen Swine ; “the Queen Iona being 
Most innocent, no doubt, returns to Thebes, 35 

And the lean Sows and Boars collect about her, 

Wishing to make her think that we believe 
(I mean those more substantial Pigs, who swill 
Rich hog- wash, wliile the others mouth damp straw) 

That she is giiilty; thus, the Lean-Pig faction <0 

Seeks to obtain that hog-wiish, which has been 
Your immemorial right, and which I will 
Maintain you in to the last drop of 

A Boar (inteiTujpting htm). * What 

Does any one accuse her of? 

Furganax, Why, no one 

Makes any positive accusation but 45 

There were hints dropped, and so the privy wizards 
Conceived that it became them to advise 
His Majesty to investigate their truth 
Not for his own sake ; he could be content 
To let his wife play any pranks she pleased, 50 

If, by that sufferance, he could please the Pigs ; 

But then he fears the morals of the Swine, 

The Sows especially, and what effect 

It might produce upon the purity and • 


It might produce upon the purity and 
Religion of the rising generation " 

Of Sucking-Pigs, if it could be suspected 
That Queen Iona 


[A pause. 
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First Boar, Well^ go on ; we long 

To hear what she can possibly have done. 

Purganax, Why, it is hinted, that a certain Bull— 

Thus much is known the milk-white Bulls that feed 6o 

Beside Clitumnus and the crystal lakes 

Of the Cisalpine mountains, in fresh dews 

Of lotus-grass and blossoming asphodel 

Sleeking their silken hair, and with sweet breath 

Loading the morning winds until they faint 65 

With living fragrance, are so beautiful !— 

Well, I say nothing ;-“but Eur^a rode 
On such a one from Asia into Crete, 

And the enamoured sea grew calm beneath 

His gliding beauty. And Pasiphae, 70 

lona^s grandmother, but slie is innocent ! 

And that both you and I, and all assert. 

First Boar, Most innocent ! 

Purganax. Behold this BAG ; a bag 

Second Bbar, Oh! no GREEN BAGS!! Jealousy's eyes are 
green, 

Scorpions are green, and water-snakes, and efts, 75 

And verdigris, and 

Purganax, Honourable Swine, 

In Piggish souls can prepossessions reig4? 

Allow me to remind you, grass is green— • 

All flesh is| grass ;-'no bacon but is flesh— 

Ye are but bacon. This divining BAG * 80 

S Which is not green, but only bacon colour) 

'3 filled with liquor, which if sprinkled o'er 

A woman guilty of we all know what— 

Makes her so hideous, till she finds one blind 

She never can commit the like agfun. 85 

If innocent, she will turn into an angel, 

And rain down blessings in the shape of comfits 
As she flies up to heaven. Now,* my proposal 
Is to convert ner sacred Majesty 

Into an angel (as I am sure we shall do), 90 

By pouring on her head this mystic water. [Showing the Bag. 
I know that she is innocent ; 1 wish 
Only to prove her so to all the world. 

Fird Boar, Excellent, just, and noble Purganax. 

Second Boar, How glorious it will be to see her Majesty 95 
Flying above our heads, her petticoats 
Streaming like— like— like— 

Third Bogr, Anything. 

Purganax, Oh no ! 

But like a standard of an admiral's ship, 

Or like the banner of a cbnquering host, 

Or like a cloud dyed in the dying day, 

Unravelled on the blast from a white mountain ; 

Or like a meteor, or a war-steed’s mane, 
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Oi' waterfall from a dizzy precipice 
Scattered upon the wind. 

First Boar, Or a cow’s tail. 

Second Boar, Or anything, as the learned Boar observed, 105 
Purganax, Gentlemen Boars, I move a resolution, 

That her most sacred Majesty should be 
Invited to attend the feast of Famine, 

And to receive upon her chaste white body 
Dews of Apotheosis from this BAG. no 

[A great confusion is heard of the Pigs out of Doors, which com- 
mumcates itself to those within. During the first Strophe, the 
doors of the Sty are staved in, and a number of exceedingly lean 
Pigs and Sows and Boars rush in. 

Semichorus L 
No! Yes! 

Semichorus II, 

Yes! No! 

Semichorus I, 

A law ! 

Semichoi'us 11 . 

A flaw ! 

Semichorus I, 

• Porkers, we shall lose onr wash, ^ 115 

Or must share it with the Lean-Pigs I 

First Boar. 

Order ! order ! be not rash I 
Was there eyer such a scene, Pigs I 

An old Sow {rushing in). 

I never saw so lino a dash 
Since I first began to wean Pigs. 120 

Second Boar {solemnly). 

The Queen will be an angel time enough. 

I vote, in form of an amendment, that 
Purganax rub a little of that stutf 
Upon his face. 

Purganax [his heart is seen to beat through his waistcoat), 

Gods I What would ye be at ? 

Smichorus I. 

Purpnax has plainly shown a 125 

cloven foot and jackdaw feather. ‘ 

Semkhorus 11 . 

I vote Swellfoot and Iona 
Try the magic test together ; 
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Whenever royal spouses bicker, 

Both should try the magic liquor. 130 

An old Boar (aside). 

A miserable state is that of Rgs, 

For if their drivers would tear caps and wigs, 

The Swine must bite each other's ear therefore. 

An old Soto (aside). 

A wretched lot Jove has assigned to Swine, 

Squabbling makes Pig-herds hungry, and they dine 135 
On bacon, and whip Sucking-Pigs the more. 

CTtoms. 

Ho^-wash has been ta’en away : 

If the Bull-Queen is divested. 

We shall be in every way 
Hunted, stripped, exposed, molested; 140 

Let us do what e'er we may, 

That she shall not be arrested. 

Queen, we entrench you with walls of brawn. 

And palisades of tusks, sharp as a bfwonet : 

Place your most sacred person here. We pawn 145 
Our lives that none a finger dare to lay on it. 

Those who wrong you, wrong us ; 

Those who hate you, hate us ; • 

Those who sting you, sting us ; 

Those who bait you, bait us; * 150 

The oracle is now about to be 
Fulfilled by circumvolving destiny; 

Which says: ‘Thebes, choose reform or civil war^ 

When tnroiigh your streets, instead of hare with dogs, 
A Consort Queen shall huril: a King with Hogs, 155 
Ridfng upon the IONIAN MINOTAUR.* 

Enter Iona Taurina. 

Iona Taurina (coming forward). Gentlemen Swine, and gentle 
Lady-Pigs, 

The tender heart of every Boar acquits 
Their Queen, of anv act incongruous 

With native Piggisnness, and she, reposing 160 

With confidence upon the grunting nation, 

Has thro’wn herself, her cause, her life, her all, 

Her innocence, into thoir Hoggish arms ; 

Nor has the expectation been deceived 

Of finding shelter there. Yet know, great Boars, 165 

(For speh whoever lives among you finds you. 

And so do I), the innoceiit are proud I 
I have accepted your protection only 
In compliment of your kind love and care, 

154 streets instead ed. 1820 . 
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Not for necessity. The innocent _ 170 

Are safest there where trials and dangers wait; 

Innocent Queens o’er white-hot ploughshares troad 
Unsinged, and ladies, Erin’s laureate sings it \ 

Decked with rare gems, and beauty rarer still, 

Walked from Killarney to the Giant’s Causeway, 175 

Through rebels, smugglers, troops of yeomanry, 

White^oys and Orange-boys, and constables. 

Titho-proctors, and excise people, uninjured Z 
Thus 1 1 

Lord PuBQANAX, I do commit myself 180 

Into your custody, and am prepared 
To stand the test, whatever it may be I 
Purgahax» This magnanimity in your sacred Majesty 
Must please the Pigs. You cannot fail of being 
A heavenly angel. Smoke your bits of glass, 185 

Ye loyal Swine, or her transfiguration 
Will blind your wondering eyes. 

An old Boar (aside). Take care, m’y Lord, 

They do not smoke you first. 

Purganax, At the approaching feast 

Of Famine, let the expiation be. 

Swine. Content ! content ! 

Iona Taurina (aside). I, most content of all, 190 

Know that my foes* even thus prepare their fall ! 

[Exeunt omnes. 


Scene ll.—TJie interior of the Temple of Famine. The statue of the 
Goddess, a skeleton clothed in pafti-coloured rags, seated upon 
a heap of skulls and loaves intermingled. A number of exceed- 
inghj fat Priests in blacks garments arrayed on each side, with 
manow-bones and cleavers in their hands. [Solomon, the Court 
Pofkman.] A flourish of trumpets. 

Enter Mammon as arch-priestfSwELLFooT, Dakry, Puroanax, 
Laoctonos, followed by Iona Taurina guarded. On the other 
side enter the Swine. 

Chorus of Priests, accompanied by the Court Porkman on 
marrow-bones and cleavers. 

Goddess bare, and gaunt, and pale. 

Empress of the world, all hail ! 

What though Cretans old called thee 
City-crested Cybele? 

We call thee Famine ! ^ 5 

Goddess of fasts and feasts, starving and cramming ! 
Through thee, for emperors, kings, and priests and lords. 
Who rule by viziers, sceptres, bank-notes, words, 

> < Rich and rare were the gems she wore.’ See Moore's Irish Melodies. — 
[SHvaiiEY’s Roxa.] 
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The earth pours forth its plenteous fruits, 

Corn, wool, linen, flesh, and roots— lo 

Those who consume these fruits through thee grow fat, 
Those who produce these fruits through thee grow lean, 
Whatever change takes place, oh, stick to that I 
And let things be as they nave ever been ; 

At least while we remain thy priests, 15 

And proclaim thy fasts and feasts. 

Through ihee the sacred Swellfoot dynasty 
Is based upon a rock amid that sea 
Whose waves are Swine— so let it ever be I 

[Swellfoot, etc., seat themselves at a table magnificently covered at 
the upper end of the Temple. Attendants pass over die stage with 
hog’Wash in pails. A number of Pigs, exceedingly lean, follow 
them licking up the wash. 

Mammon. I fear your sacred Majesty has lost 20 

The appetite which you were used to have. 

Allow me now to recommend this dish— 

A simple kickshaw by your Persian cook, 

Such as is served at the great King’s second table. 

The price and pains whicfi its ingiedients cost 25 

Might have maintained some dozen families 
A winter or two -not more— so plain a di4h 
Could scarcely disagree.— 

Swellfoot! After the trial, # 

And those fastidious Pigs are gone, perhaps 
1 may recover my lost appetite,— . 30 

I feel the gout flying about my stomach— 

Give me a glass of Maraschino punch. 

Purganax ( filling his glass, and standing up). The glorious 
Constitution of tlie Pigs ! 

All. A toast I a toast I stand up, and three times three ! 
Dakry. No heel-taps - darken daylights ! — 

Laoctonos. Claret, somehow, 35 

Puts me in mind of blood, and blood of claret I 
Swellfoot. Laoctonos is fishing for a compliment, 

But Tis his due. Yes, you have drunk more wine. 

And shed more blood, than any man in Thebes. 

[To PUROANAX. 

For God’s sake stop the grunting of those Pigs I 40 

Purganax. We daie not, Sire, ’tis Famine’s privilege. 

Chorus of Swine, 

Hail to thee, hail to thee, Famine I 
Thy throne is on blood, and thy robe is of rags ; 

Thou devil which livflst on damnmg ; 

Saint of new churches, and cant, and GREEN BAGS, 45 
Till in pity and terror thou risest, 

Confounding the schemes of the wisest ; 
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When thou liftest thy skeleton form, 

When the loaves and the skulls roll about, 

We will greet thee— the voice of a storm 50 

Would be lost in our terrible shout I 

Then hail to thee, hail to thee, Famine I 
Hail to thee, Empress oS Earth I 
When thou risest, dividing possessions ; 

When thou risest, uprooting oppressions, 55 

In the pride of thy ghastly math; 

Over palaces, temples, and graves, 

We will rush as tny minister-slaves, 

Trampling behind in thy tram, 

Till all be made level again I 60 

Mammon. I hear a crackling of the giant bones 
Of the dread image, and in the black pits 
Which once were eyes, I see two livid flames. 

These prodigies are oracular, and show 

The presence of the unseen Deity. ^ 65 

Mighty events are hastening to their doom ! 

Sweafoot I only hear the lean and mutinous Swine 
Grunting about the temple. 

Dalcru, In a crisis 

Of such exceeding delicacy, I think 

We ought to put her Majesty, the Queen, 70 

Upon her trial without delay. 

M(hnmon. THE BAG 

Is here. 

Purganax. .1 have rehearsed the entire scene 
With an ox-bladder and some ditch water. 

On Lady P ; it cannot fail. (Taking up the Bag) Your 

Majesty • [To Swellfoot. 

In such a filthy business had better ^ 75 

Stand on one side, lest it should sprinkle you, 

A spot or two on me would do no hann. 

Nay, it might hide the blood, which the sad Genius 
Of the Green Isle has fixed, as by a spell. 

Upon my brow— which would stain all its seas, 80 

But wdiich those seas could never wash away! 

Iona Taunna. My Lord, I am ready— nay, I am impatient 
To undergo the test. 

[A graceful figure in a semltransmrcnt veil passes unnoticed through 
the Temple; the word LIB^TY is seen through the veilj as if 
U tvere written xn fire upon its forehead. Its words are almost 
drowned in the furious grunting of the Pigs, and the business 0/ 
the tiial. She kneels on the steps of the AUar^ and speaks m 
tones at first faint and low, but which ever become louder and 
louder. 
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By the God who made thee such, 

By the magic of thy touch, 

By the fctamng and the cramming 
Of fasts and feasts 1 by thy dread self, 0 Famine I 
1 charge theel when thou wake the multitude, 90 

Thou lead tliem not upon the paths of blood. 

The earth did never mean her foison 
For those who crown life’s cup with poison 
Of fanatic rage and meaningless revenge— 

But for those radiant spiiits, who are si ill 95 

The standard-beaiers in the van ot Change. 

Be they th’ appointed stewards, to till 
The lap of Pain, and Toil, and Age !— 

Bemit, 0 Queen I thy accustomed lagel 

Be what thou art not I Invoice faint and low 100 

FREiaioM calls Famine,— Yiitv eternal foe, 

To brief alliance, hollow truce.— Kise now I 

[Whilst the Veiled Figure has leen chanting this strophe, Mammon, 
Dakry, Laoci’onos, and Swellfoot:, haie surrounded Iona 
Taurina, who with her hands folded on her breast, and her eyes 
lifted to Heaven, stands, as with samUike resignation, to wait the 
issue of the business, in perfect conjidence of her innocence. 

[Purganax, after unsealing the Green Bag, is gravely about to 
pour the liquor upon her head, when suddenly the whole expression 
of her figure and countenance changes ; she snatches it from his 
hand with a loud laugh of triumph, and empties it over Swell- 
foot and his whole Court, u ho are instantly changed into a number 
of filthy and ugly animals, and rush out of the Temple. The image 
oy Famine then arises with a tremendous sound, the Pigs begin 
scrambling for the loaves, and are tripped up by the skulls: all 
those ivho eat the loaves are turnH into Bulls, and arrange them- 
seli*cs quietly behind the altar. The image of Famine sinks through 

a chasm in the earth, and a Minotaur rises. 

■ 

Minotaur. I am the Ionian Minotaur, the mightiest 
Of all Eiiropa’s tauiine progeny— 

I am the old traditional Man-Bull; 105 

And from my ancestors having been Ionian, 

I am called Ion, which, by interpretation, 

Is John ; in plain Theban, that is to say, 

My name's John Bull; I am a famous hunter, 

And can leap any gate in all Boeotia, 110 

Even the palings of the royal park, 

Or double ditch about the new enclosures ; 

And if your Majesty will deign to mount me, 

At least till you have hunted down your game, 

I will not throw you. • 113 

Iona Taurina. {During this speech she has been putting on 
boots and spurs, and a nuntmg’Cap, buckisnly cocked 
on one side, and tucking up her hair, she leaps nimUy 
onhtsback.) Hoal hoa! tallyho! tallyho! hoi hoi 
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Come, let us hunt these ugly badgers down, 

These stinking foxes, these devouring otters, 

S hese hares, these wolves, these anything but men. 

ey, for a whipper-in ! my loyal Pigs, 

Now let your noses be as Iceen as beagles’, ^ 120 

Your steps as swift as greyhounds’, and your cries 
More dulcet and symphonious than the bells 
Of village-towers, on sunshine holiday ; 

Wake all the dewy woods with jangling music. 

Give them no law (are they not beasts of blood?) 125 

But such as they gave you. Tallyhol ho! 

Through forest, furze, and bog, and den, and desert, 

Pursue the ugly beasts! tallyhol ho! 

Full Chorus of Iona and the Swine. 

Tallyho! tallyho! 

Through ram, hail, and snow, 130 

Through brake, gorse, and briar. 

Through fen, flood, and mire, 

We go! we go! 

Tallyho! tallyho! 

Through pond, ditch, and slough, 135 

Wind them, and find them. 

Like the Devil behind them, 

* Tallyho ! tallyho ! 

[Emint, in full cry; Iona driving on the Swine, with the emjpty 
Green Bag. 


THE END. 


NOTE ON OEDIPUS TYRANNUS, BY MRS. SHELLEY 


In the brief journal I kept in 
those days, 1 find recorded, in 
August, 1820, Shelley * begins 
SiMfooi ths Tyrant, suggested 
by the pigs at the fair of San 
Giuliano.’ This was the period 
of Queen Caroline’s landing in 
England, and the struggles made 
by George IV to get rid of her 
claims ; which failing, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh placed the * Oreen Bag ’ 
on the table of the House of Com- 
mons, demanding in the King's 
name that an inquiiy should be 
instituted into his wife’s conduct. 
These < circumstances were the 
^eme of all conversation among 


the English. We were then at 
the Baths of San Giuliano. A 
friend came to visit us on the 
day when a fair was held in the 
square, beneath our windows : 
Shelley read to us his Ode to 
lAherty ; and was riotously ac- 
companied by the grunting of a 
quantity of pigs brought for sale 
to the fair. He compared it to 
the * chorus of frogs’ in the satiric 
drama of Aristophanes ; mud, it 
being #an hour of merriment, and 
one ludicrous association suggest- 
ing another, he imagined a po- 
btical-satirical drama on the cir- 
cumstances of the day, to which 
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the pigs would serve as chorus — 
and Swellfoot was begun. When 
finished^ it was transmitted to 
England, printed, and published 
anonymously ; but stifled at the 
very dawn of its existence by the 
Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, who threatened to prose- 
cute it, if not immediately with- 
drawn. The friend who had taken 
the trouble of bringing it out, 
of course did not think it worth 
the annoyance and expense of 
a contest, and it was laid 
aside. 

Hesitation of whether it would 
do honour to Shelley prevented 
my publishing it at first. But 
I cannot bring myself to keep 
back anything he ever wrote ; for 
each word is fraught with the 
peculiar views and sentiments 
which he believed to be bene- 
ficial to the human race, and the 
bright light of poetry irradiates 
every thought. The world has a 
right to the entire compositions 
of such a man ; for it does not 
live and thrive by the outworn 
lesson of the dullard or the hypo- 


crite, but by the original free 
thoughts of men of genius, who 
aspire to pluck bright truth 

‘ from the pale-faced moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep 
Where fathom-line could never 
touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned ’ 
truth. Even those who may dis- 
sent from his opinions will con- 
sider that he was a man of genius, 
and that the world will take more 
interest in his slightest word than 
m the waters of Lethe which 
are so eagerly prescribed as me- 
dicinal for all its wrongs and 
woe. This drama, however, must 
not be judged for more than was 
meant. It is a mere plaything 
of the imagination ; which even 
may not excite smiles among 
many, who will not see wit m 
those combinations of thought 
which were full of the ridiculous 
to the aiiUior. But, like every- 
thing he wrote, it breathes that 
deep sympathy for the soriwws of 
humanity, and indignation against 
its oppressors, which make it 
worthy of his name. 


EPIPSYCHIDION 

« 

VERSES ADDRESSED TO THE NOBLE AND UNFOR- 
TUNATE LADY, EMILIA V , 

NOW IMPRISONED IN THE CONVENT OF 

L'anima amante si slancia fuori del create, e bi orea nell' inllnito un 
Monde tutto per essa, diverse assai da questo oscuro e pauroso baratro. 

HxB aWF WORDS. 

[Epipsychidion was composed at Pisa, Jan., Feb., 1821, and published 
without the author’s name, in the following summer, by C. & J. Ollier, 
London. The poem was included by Mrs. Shelley in the Poetical 
Worksf 1839, both edd. Amongst the Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian 
is a first draft of EpipsycMdiorif * consisting of three versions, more 
or less complete, of the Preface [AdceHieemeni\ a version in ink and 
pencil, much cancelled, of the last eighty lines of the poem, and some 
additional lines which did not appear in print ’ (Examination of the 
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Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian Library , by 0. D. Locock. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 190ij, p. 3) This draft, the writing of which is 
‘extraordinarily confused and illegible,' has been carefully deciphered 
and printed by Mr. Locock in the volume named above. Our text 
follows that of the editio inujpb, 1821.] 

ADVERTISEMENT 


The Writer of the following 
lines died at Florence, as he was 
prepaiiiig for a voyage to one 
of the wildest of the Sporades, 
which he had bought, and where 
he had htted up the ruins of an 
old building, and where it was 
his hope to have lealised a scheme 
of life, suited perhaps to that hap- 
pier and better world of which he 
IS now an inhabitant, but hardly 
practicable m this. Ilia life was 
singulai* ; less on account of the 
romantic vicissitudes which diver- 
sihed It, than the ideal tinge which 
it received from his own character 
and feelings. The piesent Poem, 
like the V%ia Nuaoa of Dante, is 
sufficiently intelligible to a cer- 
tain class of leaders without a 
matter-of-fact histoiy of the cir- 
cumstances to which it relates ; 
and to a certain other class it 
must evei lemain lucoinpiehon 


Bible, from a defect of a common 
organ of perception for the ideas 
of which it treats. Not but 
that gran vergogna saiehbe a 
colWf che rimasse cosa sotto veste 
d% Jigura^ o di coloie rettonco: 
e domandato non sapesbe denu- 
date le sue parole da coted vede, 
%n guisa che avessero verace intendi- 
niento. 

The present poem appears to 
have been intended by tlie Wiiter 
as the dedication to some longer 
one. The stanza on the opposite 
])age^ 18 almost a literal tianslation 
fiom Dante’s famous Canzone 

Votf ch* xntendendo^ tl terzo ciel 
movetej etc. 

The presumptuous application of 
the concluding lines to his own 
composition will raise a smile at 
the expense of my unfortunate 
fiioiid . be It a smile not of con- 
tempt, but pity. S. 


My Song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 
Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning, 

Of such hard matter dost thou entertain ; 
Whence, if by misadventure, chance should bring 
Thee to base company (as chance may do), 

Quite unaware of what thou dost contain, 

1 pnthee, comfoi*t thy sweet self again, 

My last delight! tell them that they ai*e dull, 
And bid them o^vn that thou art beautiful. 


EPIPSYCHIDION 

Sweet Spirit ! Sister of that orphan one, ^ 
Whose empire is the name thon weepest on, 

In my heart's temple I susjpend to thee 
These votive wreaths of withered memory. 

* ike nine Unu whi^folioWf Ugiming,^ltiy Song, I fear/ etc.-»£D. 
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Poor captive bird ! who, from thy narrow cage, 5 

Poorest such music, that it might assuage 
The rugged hearts of those who prisorrea thee, 

Were they not deaf to all sweet melody ; 

This song shall be thy rose : its petals pale 

Are dead, indeed, my adored Nigfitingale ! lo 

But soft and fragrant is the faded blossom, 

And it has no thorn left to wound thy bosom. 

High, spirit-winged Heart! who dost foi ever 
Boat thine unfeeling bars with vain endeavour, 

Till those bright plumes of thought, m which arrayed 15 
It over-soared this low and worldly shade. 

Lie shatteied; and thy panting, wounded breast 
Stains with dear blood its umnatornal nest ! 

I weep vain tears : blood would less bitter be, 

Yet pouied forth gladlier, could it piotit thee. 20 

Sera*pli of Heaven ! too gentle to be human, 

Veiling beneath iliat radiant form of Woman 

All that is msuppoi table m thee 

Of light, and love, and iminoitahty 1 

Sweet Benediction in the eternal Curse I 25 

Veiled Glory of tins lampless Univei»se! 

Thou Moon beyond the clouds! ThoU living Form 
Among the Dead ! Thou Star above the Storm 1 
Thou Wonder, and thou Beauty, and thou Terroi ! ^ 
Thou Harmony of Natuie’s aitl Thou Minor 30 

111 whom, as in the splendour of the Sun, 

All shapes look glorious which thou gazest on ! 

Av, even the dim words which obscui*e thee now 
Flash, lightning-like, with un&ccustumed glow; 

I pl-ay thee that thou blot from this sad song 35 

All of its much mortality and wrong, 

With those clear di ops, whifth stait like sacred dew 
From the twin lights thy sweet soul darkens thiuugh, 
Weeping, till sonow becomes ecstasy: 

Then smile on it, so that it may not die. 40 

I never thought before my death to see 
Youth's vision thus made perfect. Emily, 

I love thee: though the world by no thin name 
Will hide that love from its unvalued shame. 

Would we two had been twins of the same mother! 45 
Or, that the name my heart lent to another 
Could be a sister's bond for her and thee, 

Blending two beams^of one eternity! 

Yet were one lawful and the other true, 

These names, though dear, could paint not, as is due, 
How beyond refuge I am thine. Ah me! 

1 am not thine: 1 am a part of ihte. 
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Sweet Lamp ! my moth-like Muse has burned its wings 
Or, like a dying swan who soars and sings, 

Young Love should teach Time, in his own gray style, 55 
All that thou art. Art thou not void of guile, 

A lovely soul formed to be blessed and bless? 

A well of sealed and secret happiness, 

Whose waters like blithe light and music are, 
Vanqiiishirig dissonance ana gloom ? A Star 6o 

Which moves not in the moving heavens, alone? 

A Smile amid dark frowns? a gentle tone 
Amid rude voices? a beloved light? 

A Solitude, a Refuge, a Delight? 

A Lute, which those whom Love has taught to play 65 
Make music on, to soothe the roughest day 
And lull fond Grief asleep? a buried treasure? 

A cradle of young thoughts of wingless pleasure? 

A violet-shrouded grave of Woe ?— -I measure 

The world of fancies, seeking one like thee, 70 

And find— alas! mine own infirmity. 


She met me, Stranger, upon life’s rough way, 

And lured me towards sweet Death ; as Night by Day, 
Winter by Spring, or Sorrow by swift Hope, 

Led into light, life, peace. An antelope, 75 

In the suspended impulse of its lightness, 

Were less aethereally light : the brightness 

Of her divinest presence trembles through 

Her limbs, as underneath a cloud of dew 

Embodied in the windless heaven of June 80 


Amid the splendour-winged stars, the Moon 
Burns, inextinguishably beautiful : 

And from her lips, as frpm a hyacinth full 
Of honey-dew, a liquid murmur drops. 

Killing the sense with passion ; sweet as stops 85 

Of planetary music heard in trance. 

In her mild lights the starry spirits dance, 

The sunbeams of those wells which ever leap 

Under the lightnings of the soul— too deep 

For the brier fathonvline of thought or sense. 90 

The glory of her being, issuing tlience. 

Stains the dead, blank, cold air with a warm shade 
Of unentangled intermixture, made 
By Love, of light and motion ; one intense 
Diffusion, one serene Omnipresence, 95 

Whose flowing outlines mingle in their flowing, 

Around her qneeks and utmost fingers glowing 
With the unintermitted blood, which there 

? uivers, (as in a fleece of snow-like air 
he crimson pulse of living morning quiver,) 100 

Continuously prolonged, and ending never, 


100 marniog] morn may BoistUi ^ 
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Till they are lost, and in that Beauty furled 
Which penetrates and clasps and fills the world ; 

Scarce visible from extreme loveliness. . 

Warm fragrance seems to fall fj*om her light dress 105 
And her loose hair; and where some heavy tress 
^I’ho air of her own speed has disentwined, 

The sweetness seems to satiate the faint wind ; 

And in the soul a wild odour is felt, 

Beyond the sense, like fiery dews that melt no 

Into the bosom of a frozen bud. — 
fcJee where she stands ! a mortal shape indued 
With love and life and light and deity, 

And motion which may clflinge but cannot die ; 

An image of some bright Eternity; 115 

A shadow of some golden dream ; a Splendour 
Leaving the third sphere pilotless* a tender 
Keflection of the eternal Moon of Love 
Under whose motions life’s dull billows move ; 

A Metaphor of Spiing and Youth and Morning; 120 
A Vision like incarnate April, warning, 

With smiles and tears, Frost the Anatomy 
Into his summer giave. 

Ah, woe is me! 

What have I dared? where am I lifted? how 
Shall I descend, and perish not? I know 125 

That Love makes all things equal : I have heard 
By mine own heart this joyous truth averred : 

The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship, blends itself with God. 

Spouse! Sister! Angel! Pilot of the Fate 130 

Whose course has been so stailess! 0 too late 
Belo^^d I O too soon adored, by me I 
For m the fields of Immortality 
My spirit should at fiist havq worshipped thine, 

A divine presence in a place divine; 135 

Or should have moved beside it on this earth, 

A shadow of that substance, from its birth ; 

But not as now : — I love thee ; yes, I feel 

That on the fountain of my heart a seal 

Is set, to keep its waters pure and bright 140 

For thee, since in those tears thou hast delight. 

We— are we not formed, as notes of music are, 

For one another, though dissimilar ; 

Such difference without discord, as can make 

Those sweetest sounds, in whicli all spirits shake 145 

As^trembling leaves in a continuous air? 

Thy wisdom speaks* in me. and bids me dare 
Beacon the rocks on which nigh hearts are wrecked. 

X never was attached to that great sect, 

Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 150 

1 18 of] on ldS 9 . 
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Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion, though it is in the code 
Of modem morals, ana the beaten road 
Which those poor slaves with weary footsteps trei 
Who travel to their home among tne dead 
Bv the broad highway of the world, and so 
With one chained friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 
The dreariest and the longest journey go. 

True Love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. 

Love is like understanding, that grows bright. 
Gazing on many truths; ^is like thy light, 
Imagination I which from earth and sky, 

And from the depths of human fantasy. 

As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, fills 
The Universe with glorious beams, and kills 
Error, the worm, with many a sun-like arrow 
Of its reverberated lightning. Narrow 
The heart that loves, the brain that contemplates, 
The life that wears, the spiiit that creates 
One object, and one form, and builds thereby 
A sepulchre for its eternity. 

Mind from its object differs most in this: 

Evil from good ; miseiy from happiness ; 

The baser from the nobler ; the impure 
And frail, from what is clear and must endure. 

If you divide suffering and dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away; 

If you divide pleasure £.nd love and thought, 

Each part exceeds the whole ; and we know not 
How much, while any yet remains unshared, 

Of pleasure may be gained, of sorrow spared : 

This truth is that de^ well, whence sages draw 
The unenvied light oi hope ; the eternal law 
By which those live, to whom this world of life 
Is as a garden ravaged, and whose strife 
Tills for the promise of a later birth 
The wilderness of this Elysian earth. 

There was a Being whom my spirit oft 
Met on its visioned wanderings, far aloft, 

In the clear golden prime of my youth's dawn, 
Upon the fairy isles of sunny lawn, 

Amid the encnanted mountains, and the caves 
Of divine sleep, and on the air-hke waves 
Of wonder-level dream, whose tremulous floor 
Paved her light steps ;-~on an imagined shore, 
Under the gray besK of some promontory 
She met me, robed in such exceeding glory, 
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That I beheld her not. In solitudes 200 

Her voice came to me through the whispering woods, 
And from the fountains, and the odours deep 
Of flowers, which, like lips murmuring in their sleep 
Of the sweet kisses which had lulled them there, 
Breathed but of her to the enamoured air ; 205 

And from the breezes whether low or loud, 

And from the rain of every passing cloud, 

And from the singing of the summer-birds, 

And from all sounds, all silence. In the words 
Of antique verse and high romance, —in form, 210 

Sound, colour — in whatever checks that Storm 
Which with the shattered present chokes the past ; 

And in that best philosophy, whose taste 
Makes this cold common hell, our life, a doom 
As glorious as a fieir martyrdom ; 215 

Her Spirit was the harmony of truth.— 

Thdh, from the caverns of my dreamy youth 
I sprang, as one sandalled with plumes of fire. 

And towards the lodestar of my one desire, 

I flitted, like a dizzy moth, whose flight 220 

Is as a dead leaf’s in the owlet light, 

When it would seek in Hesper’s setting sphere 
A radiant death, a fiery sepulchre. 

As if it were a lamp of earthly flame.— 

But She, whom prayers or tears then could not tanife, 225 
Passed, like a God throned on a wingfed planet, 

Whose burning plumes to tenfold swiftness fan it, 

Into the dreary cone of our life’s shade ; 

And as a man with mighty loss dismayed, 

I would have followed, though the grave between 250 
Yawned like a gulf whose spectres are unseen : 

When a voice said ‘ O thou of hearts the weakest. 

The phantom is beside thee*whom thou seekest.’ 

Then I— ‘ Where ? ’—the world’s echo answered ‘where?’ 
And in that silence, and in my despair, 235 

I questioned every tongueless wind that flew 
Over my tower of mourning, if it knew 
Whither ’twas fled, this som out of my soul ; 

And murmured names and spells which have control 
Over the sightless tyrants of our fate; 240 

But neither prayer nor verse could dissipate 
The night which closed on her ; nor uncreate 
That world within this Chaos, mine and me, 

Of which she was the veiled Divinity, 

The world I say of Uioughts that worshipped her: 245 

And therefore I went forth, with hope ana fear 
And every gentle passion sick to death, 

Feeding my course with expectation’s breath, 

Into the wintry forest of our life ; 

And struggling through its error with vain strife, 


250 
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And stumbling in my weakness and my haste, 

And half bewildered by new forms, I passed, 

Seeking among' those untaught foresters 
If I could find one form resembling hers, 

In which sho might have masked herself from me. 355 
There,— One, whose voice was venomed melody 
Sate by a well, under blue nightshade bowers ; 

The breath of her false mouth was like faint flowers, 

Her touch was as electric poison,— flame 

Out of her looks into my vitals came, 360 

And from her living cheeks and bosom flew 

A killing air, which pierced like honey-dew 

Into the core of my green heart, and lay 

Upon its leaves ; untu, as hair grown gray 

O^r a young brow, they hid its unblown "pi ime 365 

With rums of unseasonable time. 

In many mortal forma I rashly sought 
The shadow of that idol of my thought. 

And some were fair— but beauty dies away: 

Others were wise— but honeyed words betray : 270 

And One was true— oh ! why not true to me ? 

Then, as a hunted deer that could not flee, 

I turned upon my thoughts, and stood at bay, 

Wounded and weak and panting; the cold day 
Trembled, for pity of my strife and pain, 375 

Wlien, like a noonday dawn, there shone again 
Deliverance. One stood on my path who seemed 
As like the glorious shape which I had dreamed 
As is the Moon, whose changes ever run 
Into themselves, to the eternal Sun; 380 

The cold chaste Moon,* the Queen of Heaven's bright 
isles, 

Who makes all beautiful on which she smiles, 

That wandering shrine of soft yet icy flame 
Which ever is transformed, yet still the same, 

And warms not but illumines. Young and fair 385 

As the descended Spirit of that sphere, 

She hid me, as the Moon may hide the night 
From its own darkness, until all was bright 
Between the Heaven and Earth of my calm mind, 

And, as a cloud charioted by the wind, 390 

She led me to a cave in that wild place, 

And sate beside me, with her downward face 
Illumining my slumbers, like the Moon 
Waxing and waning o'er Endymion. 

And 1 was laid asleep, spirit and, limb, 395 

And all my being became bright or dim 
As the Moon's image in a summer sea, 

According as sho smiled or frowned on me ; 

And there I lay, within a chaste cold bed : 

Alas, I then was nor alive nor dead 300 
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For at her silver voice came Death and Life, 

Unmindful each of their accustomed strife, 

Masked like twin babes, a sister and a brother, 

The wandering hopes of one abandoned mother, 

And through the cavern without wings they flew, 305 
And cried ‘Away, he is not of our crew/ 

I wept, and though it be a dream, I weep. 

What storms then shook the ocean of my sleep, 
Blotting that Moon, whose pale and waning lips 
Then shrank as in the sickness of eclipse ; — 310 

And how my soul was as a lampless sea, 

And who was then its Tdinpest; and when She, 

The Planet of that hour, was quenched, wdiat fiost 
Crept o’er those waters, till from coast to coast 
The moving billows of my being fell 3*5 

Into a death of ice, immovable ; — 

And then— what eaitliquakes made it gape and split, 

Tlie white Moon smiling all the while on it, 

These words conceal; — If not, each woid would be 
The key of staunchless tears. Weep not for me! 320 

At length, into the obscure Forest came 
The Vision 1 had sought through grief and shame. 
Atliwart that wintry wilderness of tliorns 
Flashed from her motion splendoui* like the Mori/s, 

And from her presence life was radiated > 325 

Through the gray earth and branches bare and dead ; 

So that her way was paved, and roofed above 
With flowei’s as soft as thoughts of budding love ; 

And music from her respiration spread 

Like light,-— all other sounds were penetrated 330 

ByJthe small, still, sweet spirit of that sound, 

So that the savage winds hung mute around j 
And odouis waim and fiesh.fell from her hair 
Dissolving the dull cold in the fioie air: 

Soft as an Incarnation of the Sun, 335 

When light is changed to love, this glorious One 
Floated into the cavern wheie I lay. 

And called my Spirit, and the dreaming clay 

Was lifted by the thing that dreamed below 

As smoke by fixe, and in her beauty’s glow 340 

I stood, and felt the dawn of my long night 

Was penetrating me with living light : 

I knew it was the Vision veiled from me 
So many years — that it was Emily. 

« 

Twin Spheres of li|ht who rule this passive Earth, 345 
This world of love, this me ; and into birth 
Awaken all its fruits and flowers, and dart 
Magnetic might into its central lleart; 
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And lift its billows and its mists, and guide 
By everlasting laws, each wind and tide 350 

To its fit cloud, and its appointed cave ; 

And lull its storms, each in the craggy grave 
Which was its cradle, luring to faint Bowers 
The armies of the rainbow-wingfed showers ; 

And, as those married lights, which from the towers 355 
Of Heaven look forth and fold the wandering globe 
In liquid sleep and splendour, as a robe ; 

And all their many-mingled infiuence blend, 

If equal, yet unlike, to one sweet end ; — 

So ye, blight regents, with alternate sway 360 

Govern my sphere of being, night and day ! 

Thou, not disdaining even a borrowed might ; 

Thou, not eclipsing a remoter light ; 

And, through the shadow of the seasons three, 

From Spring to Autumn’s sere maturity, 365 

Light it into the Winter of the tomb, 

Wuere it may ripen to a brighter bloom. 

Thou too, 0 Comet beautiful and fieice. 

Who drew the heart of this frail Universe 

Towards thine own ; till, wrecked in that convulsion, 370 

Alteraating attraction and repulsion, 

Thme went astray and that was rent in twain ; 

Oh, float into our azure heaven again! 

Be theie Love’s folding-star at thy return ; 

Tlie living Sun will feed thee from its urn 375 

Of golden fire ; the Moon will veil her horn 
In thy last smiles; adoring Even and Morn 
Will worship thee with incense of calm breath 
And lights and shadows ; as the star of Death 
And Birth is worshipped by those sisters wild 380 

Called Hope and Fear—upon the heart are piled 
Their offerings,— of this sacrifice divine 
A World shall be the altar. 

Lady mine, 

Scorn not these flowers of thought, the fading birth 
Which from its heart of hearts that plant puts forth 385 
Whose fruit, made perfect by thy sunny eyes, 

Will be as of the trees of Paradise. 

The day is come, and thou wilt fly with me. 

To whatsoe’er of dull mortelity 

Is mine, remain a vestal sister still ; 39^^ 

To the intense, the deep, the imperishable, 

Not mine but me, henceforth be thou united 
Even as a bride, delighting and delighted. 

The hour is come the destined Star has risen 
Which shall descend upon a vacant prison. 395 

The walls are high, the gates are strong, thick set 
The sentinels--but true Love never yet 
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Was thus constrained : it overleaps all fence : 

Like lightning, with invisible violence 

Piercing its continents ; like Heaven’s »fre6 breath, 400 

Which ne who gi-asps can hold not; liker Death, 

Who rides upon a tnought, and makes his way 
Through temple, tower, and palace, and the array 
Of aims : more strength has Love than he or they ; 

For it can burst his <marnel, and make free 405 

The limbs in chains, the heart in agony. 

The soul in dust and chaos. 

Emily, 

A ship is floating in the harbour now, 

A wind is hovering o’er th 4 ^ mountain’s brow ; 

There is a path on the sea’s azure floor, 410 

Ko keel has ever ploughed that path before ; 

The halcyons brood around the loamless isles ; 

The treacherous Ocean has forsworn its wiles ; 

The meriy mariners are bold and free: 

Say, my heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with me? 415 

Our bark is as an albatross, whose nest 
Is a far Eden of the purple East ; 

And we between her wings will sit, while Night, 

And Day, and Storm, and Calm, pursue their flight. 

Our ministers, along the boundless Sea, 420 

Treading each others heels, unheededly. 

It is an isle under Ionian skies, 

Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 

And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 

This land would have remained a solitude 423 

But for some pastoral people native there, 

Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden air 
Draw the last spirit of the age of gold, 

{Simple and spirited ; innocent and bold. 

The blue Aegean girds this chosen home, 450 

With ever-changing sound and light and foam. 

Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar ; 

And all the winds wandering along the shore 
Undulate with the undulating tide : 

Theie are thick woods where sylvan forms abide; 435 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond, 

As clear as elemental diamond. 

Or serene morning air ; and far beyond. 

The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 

g yhich the rough shepherd treads but once a year) 440 
ierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and halls 
Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls 
Illumining, with sound that never fails 
Accompany the nooi?day nightingales ; 

And all the place is peopled with sweet airs ; 445 

The light clear element which the isle wears 
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Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers, 

Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 

And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 

And from tne moss violets and jonquils peep, 45® 

And dart their arrowy odour througn the brain 
Till you might faint with that delicious pain. 

And every motion, odour, beam, and tone, 

With that deep music is in unison : 

Which is a soul within the soul— they seem 455 

Like echoes of an antenatal dream. — 

It is an isle ’twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and Sea, 

Cradled, and hung in clear tranquillity ; 

Bright as that wandering Eden Lucifer, 

Washed by the soft blue Oceans of young air. 460 

It is a favoured place. Famine or Blight, 

Pestilence, War and Earthquake, never light 
Upon its mountain-peaks ; blind vultures, they 
Sail onward far upon their fatal way : 

The winged storms, chanting their tliunder-psalm 465 
To other lands, leave azure chasms of calm 
Over this isle, or weep themselves m dew, 

From wliich its fields and woods ever renew 
Their green and golden immortality. 

And from the sea there rise, and from the sky 470 

There fall, clear exhalations, soft and bright, 

Veil after veil, each hiding some delight. 

Which Sun or Moon or zephyr draw aside, 

Till the isle’s beauty, like a naked bride 

Glowing at once with love and loveliness, 475 

Blushes and trembles at its own excess : 

Yet, like a buried lamp, a Soul no less 
Burns in the heart of tiiis delicious isle, 

An atom of th’ Etornal, whose own smile 

Unfolds itself, and may be felt, not seen 480 

0[er the gray rocks, bluck waves, and forests green, 

Pilling their bare and void interstices. — 

But the chief marvel of the wilderness 

Is a lone dwelling, built by whom or how 

None of the rustic island-people know: 485 

’Tis not a tower of strength, though with its height 

It overtops the woods ; but, for delight, 

Some wise and tender Ocean-King, ere crime 
Had been invented, in the world^ young prime. 

Beared it, a wonder of that simple time, 490 

An envy of the isles, a pleasure^ouse 
Made sacred to his sister and his spouse. 

It scarce seems now a wreck of human art, 

But, as it were Titanic ; in the iieart 

Of Earth having a^umed its form, then grown 495 

Out of the mountains, from the living stone, 

Lifting itself in caverns light and hi^ ; 

For all the antique and learned imagery 
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Has been erased, and in the place of it 
The ivy and the wild-vine interknit 
The volumes of their manv-twining stems ; 

Parasite flowers illume with dewy gems 

The lampless halls, and when they fade, the sky 

Peeps through their winter-woof of tracery 

With moonlight patches, or star atoms keen, 505 

Or fragments of the day’s intense serene 

Working mosaic on their Parian floors. 

And, day and night, aloof, from the high towers 
And terraces, the Earth and Ocean seem 
To sleep in one another’s %rms, and dream 570 

Of waves, flowers, clouds, woods, rocks, and all that we 
Bead in their smiles, and call reality. 

This isle and house are mine, and I have vowed 


Thee to be lady of the solitude.— 

And I have fitted up some chambers there 515 

Looking towards the golden Eastern air, 

And level with the living winds, which flow 
Like waves above the living waves below.— 

1 have sent books and music there, and all 

Those instruments with which high Spirits call 520 

The future from its cradle, and the past 

Out of its grave, and make the present last 

In thoughts and joys which sleep, but cannot die, 

Folded within their own eternity. ^ 

Our simple life wants httle, ana true taste 5^5 

Hires not the pale drudge Luxury, to waste 
The scene it would adorn, and therefore still, 

Nature with all her children haunts the hill. * 

The ring-dove, in the embowering ivy, yet 

Kee}^ up her love-lament, and the owls flit 530 


Bound tne evening tower, and the young stars glance 
Between the quick bats in their twilight dance ; 

The spotted deer bask in the fresh moonlight 

Before our gate, and the slow, silent night 

Is measured by the pants of their calm sleep. 535 

Be this our home in life, and when years heap 

Their withered hours, like leaves, on our decay, 

Let us become the overhanging day, 

The living soul of this Elysian isle, 

Conscious, inseparable, one. Meanwhile 54<^ 

We two will nse, and sit, and walk together, 

Under the roof of blue Ionian weather. 

And wander in the meadows, or ascend 
The, mossy mountains, where the blue heavens bend 
With lightest winds, tb touch their paramour ; 545 

Or linger, where the pebble-paven shore, 

50Z many-twinmg] many twining prin. 1821 , 504 winter-wocf] 

inUr-woof Jioasettt 
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Under the quick, faint kisses of the sea 
Trembles and sparkles as with ecstasy,— 

Possessing and possessed by all that is 

Within that calm circumference of bliss, 550 

And by each other, till to love and live 

Be one or, at the noontide hour, arrive 

Where some old cavern hoar seems yet to keep 

The moonlight of the expired night asleep. 

Through which the awakened day can never peep ; 555 

A veil for our seclusion, close as night's, 

Where secure sleep may kill thine innocent lights; 

Sleep, the fresh dew 01 languid love, the rain 
Whose drops quench kisses till they burn again. 

And we will talk, until thought's melody 5^0 

Become too sweet for utterance, and it die 
In words, to live again in looks, which dart 
With thrilling tone into the voiceless heart. 

Harmonizing silence without a sound. 

Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms bound, • 565 

And our veins beat together ; and our lips 
With other eloquence than words, eclipse 
The soul that burns between them, and the wells 
Which boil under our being’s inmost cells, 

The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 570 

Confused in Passion's golden purity, ^ 

As mountain-springs under the morning sun. 

‘^Ve shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames, oh ! wherefore two ? 

One passion in twin-hearts, which grows and grew, 575 
Till like two meteors of expanding flame. 

Those Spheres instinct with it become the same. 

Touch, mingle, are transfigured ; ever still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable : 

In one another’s substance finding food, 580 

Like flames too pure and light and unimbued 
To nourish their bright lives with baser prey. 

Which point to Heaven and cannot pass away: 

One hope within two wills, one will beneath 

Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 585 

One Heaven, one Hell, one immortality, 

And one annihilation. Woe is me! 

The winged woids on which my soul would pierce 
Ii]^to the height of Love's rare Universe, 

Are chains of lead around its flight of fire— 590 

I pant, 1 sink, 1 tremble, 1 expire I 


Weak Vers^ go, kneel at yo\ir Sovereign's feet, 

And say;—* Wie are the masters of thy slave; 

What wouldest thou with us and ours and thine?' 

Then call your sisters from Oblivion's cave, 595 

All singing loud ; * Love'd very pain is sweet. 
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But its reward is in the world divine 
Which, if not here, it builds beyond the CTave/ 

So shall ye live* when I am there. Then naste 

Over the hearts of men, until ye meet 600 

Marinaj Vanna, Primus, and the rest, 

And bid them love each other and be blessed ; 

And leave the troop which errs, and which reproves, 

And come and be my guest,— for I am Love’s. 


FRAGMENTS CONNECTED WITH 
EPIPSYCHIDION 

[Of the fragments of verse that follow, lines 1-37, 62-92 were 
punted by Mrs. Shelley in P. FT., 1839, 2nd edition ; lines 1-174 
were printed or reprinted by Dr. Garnett m Belies of Shelley ^ 1862; and 
lines 175-186 were printed by Mr. 0. D. Locock from the first draft of 
Epipsychidiim amongst the Shelley MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
See Examinationy &c., 1903, pp. 12, 13. The three early drafts of the 
Preface (Advertisement) were printed by Mr. Locock in the same 
volume, pp. 4, 6 ,] 


THREE EARLY DRAFTS OF THE PREFACE 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 

PREFACE I 


The following Poem was found 
amongst other papers in the Port- 
folio of a young Englishman with 
whom the Editor had contracted 
an intimacy at Florence, brief 
indeed, but sufficiently long to 
render the Catastrophe by which 
it terminated one of the most 
painful events of his life. — 

The literary merit of the Poem 
in question may not be consider- 
able ; but worse verses are printed 
every day, & 

He was an accomplished & 
amiable person but his error was, 
BvTfTos ap fiff Bvr)ra <l)pov€ip, — his 
fate is an additional proof that 
‘The tree of Knowledge is not 
that of Life.’ — He had framed to 
himself certain opinions, fouifded 
no doubt upon the truth of things, 
but built up to a Babel height ; 
they fell by their own weight, & 
the thoughts that were his ar- 


chitects, became unintelligible 
one to the other, as men upon 
whom confusion of tongues has 
faUen. 

[These] verses seem to have 
been written as a sort of dedica- 
tion of some work to have been 
presented to the person whom 
they address : but his papers 
afford no trace of such a work — 
The circumstances to which [they] 
the poem allude, may easily be 
understood by those to whom 

[ the] spirit of the poem itself is 
un]intelligible : a detail of facts, 
sufficiently romantic in [them- 
selves but] their combinations 
The melancholy [task] charge 
of consigning the body of my 
poor friend to the grave, was com- 
mitted to me by his desolated 
family. I caused him to be buried 
in a spot selected by himself, & 
on the h 
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PREFACE II 


[Epips] T. E. V. Epipsych 
Lines addressed to 
the Noble Lady 
[Emilia] [E. V.] 

Emilia 

[The following Poem was found 
in the PF. of a young English- 
man, who died on his passage 
from Leghorn to the Levant. He 
had bought one of the Sporades] 
He was accompanied by a lady 
[who might have been] supposed 
to be his wife, & an effeminate 
looking youth, to whom he shewed 
an [attachment] so [singular] ex- 
cessive an attachment as to give 
rise to the suspicion, that she was 


a woman— At his death this sus- 
picion was confirmed ; object 
speedily found a refuge both from 
the taunts of the brute multitude, 
and from the of her grief in 
the same grave that contained her 
lover. — He had bought one of the 
Sporades, & fitted up a Saracenic 
castle which accident had pre- 
served in some repair with simple 
elegance, & it was his intention 
to dedicate the remainder of his 
life to undisturbed intercourse 
with his companions 
These verses apparently were in- 
tended as a dedication of a longer 
poem or series of poems 


PREFACE III 


The writer of these lines died 
at Florence in [January 1820] 
while he was prepanng * * for 
one wildest of the of the Sporades, 
where ho bought & fitted up the 
ruinSs^of some old building — His 
life was singular, less on account 
of the romantic vicissitudes which 
diversified it, than the ideal tinge 
which they received from his own 
character & feelings — 

The verses were apparently in- 
tended by the writer to accom- 
pany some longer poem or collec- 
tion of poems, of which there* 


[are no remnants in his] * * ♦ 
remains [in his] portfolio. — 

The editor is induced to 
The present poem, like the 
vita Nova of Dante, is sufficiently 
intelligible to a certain class of 
readeis without a matter of fact 
history of the circumstances to 
which it relate, to a certain 
other class, it must & ought ever to 
remain incomprehensible~It was 
evidently intended to be prefixed 
to a longer poem or series of poems 
— but among his papers there are 
no traces of such a collection. 


PASSAGES OF THE POEM, OR CONNECTED 
THEREWITH 

Here, my dear friend, is a new book for you ; 

1 have already dedicated two 

To other friends, one female and one male,— 

What you are, is a thing that 1 must veil ; 

What can this be to those who praise or rail ? 

1 never was attached to that great sect 
Whose doctrine is that each one should select 
Out of the world a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion— though ’tis in the code lo 

Of modern morals, and the beaten road 
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Which those poor slaves with weary footsteps tread 

Who travel to their home among the dead 

By the broad highway of the world— aad so 

With one sad friend, and many a jealous foe, 15 

The dreariest and the longest journey go. 

Free love has this, different from gold and clay, 

That to divide is not to take away. 

Like ocean, which the general north wind breaks 
Into ten thousand waves, and each one makes 20 

A mirror of the moon— like some great glass, 

Which did distort whatever form might pass, 

Dashed into fragments by a playful child, 

Which then reflects its eyes ana forehead mild ; 

Criving for one, which it could ne’er express, #5 

A thousand images of loveliness. 

If I were one whom the loud world held wise, 

I shoilld disdain to quote authorities 
In commendation of this kind of love : — 

Why there is first the God in heaven above, 30 

Who wrote a book called Nature, ’tis to be 
Reviewed, I hear, in the next Quarterly ; 

And Socrates, the Jesus Christ of Greece, 

And Jesus Christ Himself, did never cease 

To urge all living things to love each other, 35 

And to forgive tneir mutual faults, and smother ^ 

The Devil of disunion in their souls. 


I love you!— Listen, O embodied Ray 
Of the great Brightness ; I niftist pass away 
While you remain, and these light words must be 40 
Tokens by which you may remember me. 

Start not— the thing you are* is unbetrayed, 

If you are human, and if but the shade 
Of some sublimer spirit .... 

And as to friend or mistress, 'tis a form ; 45 

Perhaps I wish you were one. Some declare 
You a familiar spirit, as you are; 

Others with a more inhuman 

Hint that, though not my wife, you are a woman ; 

What is the comur of your eyes and hair? 5® 

Why, if you were a lady, it were fair 

The world should know— but, ^ I am afraid. 

The Quarterly would bait you if betrayed ; 

And if, as it will be *sport to see them stumble 

Over all sorts of scandals, hear them mumble 55 

Their litany of curses— -some guess right, 

And others swear you're a Hermaphrodite ; 
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Like that sweet marble monster of both sexes, 

Which looks so sweet and gentle that it vexes 

The very souKthat the soul is gone 6o 

Which lifted from her limbs the veil of stone. 


It is a sweet thing, friendship, a dear balm, 

A happy and auspicious bird of calm, 

Whicn rides o’er life’s ever tumultuous Ocean ; 

A God that broods o’er chaos in commotion; 65 

A flower which fresh as Lapland roses are. 

Lifts its bold head into the world’s frore air, 

And blooms most radiantly when others die, 

Health, hope, and youth, and brief prospeiity; 

And with the light and odour of its bloom, 70 

Shining within the dungeon and the tomb ; 

Whose coming is as light and music are 

'Mid dissonance and gloom— a star 

Which moves not 'mid the moving heavens al(3ne— 

A smile among dark frowns— a gentle tone 75 

Among rude voices, a beloved light, 

A solitude, a refuge, a delight. 

If I had but a friend I Why, I have three 

Even by my own confession ; there may be 

Some more, for what I know, for ’tis my mind 80 

To call my friends all who are wise and kind,-- 

And these, Heaven knows, at best are very few ; 

But none can ever be more dear than you. 

Why should they be? My muse has lost her wings, 

Or like a dying swan who soars and sings, 85 

I should describe you in heroic style. 

But as it is, are you net void of guile? 

A lovely soul, formed to be blessed and bless : ‘ 

A well of sealed and secret happiness ; 

A lute wliich those whom Love has taught to play 90 
Make music on to cheer the roughest day, 

And enchant sadness till it sleeps ? . . . . 

To the oblivion whither I and thou, 

All loving and all lovely, hasten now 

With stos, ah, too unequal ! may wo meet 9 5 

In one Elysium or one winding-sheet ! 

If any should be curious to discover 
Whether to you I am a friend or lover, 

Let them read Shakespeare’s sonnets, taking thence ‘ 
A whetstone for their dull intelligence « 100 

Thar tears and will not cut, or let them guess 
How Diotima, the wise prophetess, 

'Instructed the instriictor. and why he 
Rebuked the infant spirit of melody 
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On Agathon’s sweet lips, which as he spoke 105 

Was as the lovely star when mom has broke 
The roof of darkness, in the golden dawn. 

Half-hidden, and yet beautiful. 

I’ll pawn 

My hopes of Heaven— you know what they are worth - 
That the presumptuous pedagogues of Earth, no 

If they could tell the riddle offered here 
Would scorn to be, or being to appear 
What now they seem and are— but let them chide, 

They have few pleasures in the world beside : 

Perhaps we should be dulb were we not chidden, 115 
Paradise fruits are sweetest when forbidden. 

Folly can season Wisdom, Hatred Love. 

Farewell, if it can be to say farewell 
To those who 

I will not, as most dedicators do, 120 

Assure myself and all the world and you. 

That you are faultless— would to God they were 
Who taunt me with your loyel I then should wear 
These heavy chains of life with a light spirit, 

And would to God I W'ere, or even as near it 125 

As you, dear heart. Alas ! what are we ? Clouds 
Driven by the wind in warring multitudes, ^ 

Which rain into the bosom of the earth. 

And rise again, and in our death and biith, 

And through our restless life, take as from heaven 130 
Hues which are not our own, but which are given. 

And then withdrawn, and witji inconstant glance 
Flai^i from the spirit to the countenance. 

There is a Power, a Love, a Joy, a God 

Which makes in mortal hearts its brief abode, 135 

A Pythian exhalation, which inspires 

Love, only love— a wind which o^er the wires 

Of the sours giant harp 

There is a mood which language faints beneath ; 

You feel it striding, as Almighty Death 140 

His bloodless steed .... 

And what is that most brief and bright delight 
Which rushes through the touch and through the sight. 
And stands before the spirit’s inmost throne, 

A naked Seraph? None hath ever known. 145 

Ita» birth is darkness, and its growth desire; 

Untameable and ileet*and fierce as fire, 

Not to be touched but to be felt alone, 

It fills the world with glory— and is gone. 
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It floats with rainbow pinions o'er ths stream 150 

Of life, which flows, like a dream 

Into the light*.of morning, to the grave 
As to an ocean .... 

What is that joy which serene infancy 

Perceives not, as the hours content them by, 155 

Each in a chain of blossoms, yet enjoys 

The shapes of this new world, in giant toys 

Wrought by the busy ever new? 

Remembrance borrows Fancy’s glass, to show 

These forms more sincere 160 

Than now they are, than then, perhaps, they were. 

When eveiything familiar seemed to oe 

Wonderful, and the immortality 

Of this great world, which all things must inherit, 

Was felt as one with the awakening spirit, 165 

Unconscious of itself, and of the strange 
Distinctions which in its proceeding change 
It feels and knows, and mourns as if each were 
A desolation .... 

Were it not a sweet refuge, Emily, 170 

For all those exiles from the dull insane 

Who vex this pleasant world with pride and pain, 

For all that band of sister-spirits known 
To one another by a voiceless tone? 

If day should part us night will mend division 175 

And if sleep parts us~we will meet in vision 
And if life parts us— wa will mix in death 
Yielding our mite [?] of unreluctant breath • 

Death cannot part us— we must meet again 
In all in nothing in delight in pain : 180 

How, why or when or 'miere— it matters not 
So that we share an undivided lot 

And we will move possessing and possessed 
Wherever beauty on the earth’s bare [?] breast 
Lies like the shadow of thy soul— till we 185 

Become one being with the world we see. . . . 



ADONAIS 

AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF ‘JOHN KEATS, 
AUTHOR OF ENDYMION, HYPERION, Etc. 

vptv p\v |Aaf«r« \v\ {uotaiv 'Efos* 
vvy Bavwv Xapurtif ^Eavtpos iv tpBipivois, — Plato. 

[Adonais was composed at Pisa duriDg the early days of June, 1821, 
and printed, with the author’s name, at Pisa, ‘with the types of 
Didot,’ by July 13, 1821. Part of the impression was sent to the 
brothers Ollier for sale in London, An exact reprint of this Pisa 
edition (a few typographical errors only being corrected) was issued in 
1829 by Gee & feidges, Cambridge, at the instance of Arthur Hallam 
and Richard Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton). The poem was 
included in Galignam’s edition of Coleridge^ Shelley and Ktat% Pans, 
1829, and by Mrs. Shelley in the Poetical Tvcyrhs of 1839. Mrs. Shelley’s 
text presents three important variations from that of the ed, princeps. 
In 1876 an edition of the Adonais, with Introduction and Notes, was 
punted for private circulation by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, C.B. Ten 
years later a reprint *m exact facsimile’ of the Pisa edition was 
edited with a Bibliographical Introduction by Mr. T. J. Wise (Shelley 
Society Publications, 2nd Series, No. 1, Reeves & Turner, London, 
1886). Our text is that of the ed, pnneeps, ’Pisa, 1821, modihed by 
Mrs. Shelley’s text of 1839. The readings of the ed. princeps, wherever 
superseded, are recorded in the footnotes. The Editor’s Notes at the 
end of the volume should be consulted.] ^ 


PREFACE 

^appjoHov Bltuv, iron aov aropa, ^Appanov tXha 

iTtvs Tiv ToPf iroriBpapi, kovk fyAvKdvBij ; 

Til Si Bporbs ToaaovToy dvaptfos, fj Htpdffai roi, 

* 4 SoCrai AaAfftFTi rd ijt&ppaHov; iftif^vyev 


It is my intention to subjoin 
to the London edition of this 
poem a criticism upon the claims 
of its lamented object to be classed 
among the writers of the highest 
genius who have adorned our age. 
My known repugnance to the nar- 
row principles of taste on which 
several of his earlier compositions 
were modelled prove at least that 
I am an impartial judge. I con- 
sider Ijie fragment of Hyperion 
as second to nothing thai» was 
ever produced by a writer of the 
same years. 

John Keats died at Rome of a 


— Moschus, Epitaph Bion 

consumption, in his twenty -fourth 

year, on the of 1821 ; 

and was buried in the romantic 
and lonely cemetery of the Pro- 
testants in that city, under the 
pyramid which is the tomb of 
Cestius, and the massy walls and 
towers, now mouldering and deso- 
late, which formed the circuit of 
ancient Rome. The cemetery is 
an open space among the ruins, 
covered in winter with violets 
and daisies. It might make one 
in love with death, to think that 
one should be buried in so sweet 
a place. 

8 
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The genius of the lamented per- 
son to whose nfiemory I have dedi- 
cated these unworthy verses was 
not less delicate and fragile than 
it was beautiful ; and whore can- 
kerworms abound, what wonder 
if its young flower was blighted 
m the bud ? The savage criticism 
on hisEndymton, which appeared 
in the Quarterly Review^ produced 
the most violent effect on his sus- 
ceptible mind ; the agitation thus 
originated ended in the rupture 
of a blood-vessel m the lungs ; a 
rapid consumption ensued, and 
the succeeding acknowledgements 
from more candid critics of the 
true greatness of his powers were 
ineffectual to heal the wound thus 
wantonly inflicted. 

It may be well said that these 
wretched men know not what they 
do. They scatter their insults 
and their slanders without heed 
as to whether the poisoned shaft 
lights on a heart made callous by 
many^blows or one like Keats’s 
composed of more penetrable stuff. 
One of their associates is, to my 
knowledge, a most base and un- 
principled calumniator. As to 
Endymion^ was it a poem, what- 
ever might be its defects, to he 
treated contemptuously by those 
who had celebrated, with various 
degrees of complacen^ and pane- 
gyric, Paris, and Woman^ and 
a Syrian Tale^ and Mrs. Lefanu, 
and Mr. Barrett, and Mr. Howard 
Pa 3 rne, and a long list of the 
illustriouB obscure 1 Are these 
the men who in their venal good 
nature presumed to draw a parallel 
between the Rev, Mr. Milman 
and Lord Byron ? What gnat did 
they strain at here, after hav- 
ing swallowed all those camels ? 
Against what woman taken in 
adultery dares the foremost of 


these literary prostitutes to cast 
his opprobrious stone ? Miserable 
man ! you, one of the meanest, 
have wantonly defaced one of the 
noblest specimens of the woik- 
manship of God. Nor shall it 
be your excuse, that, murdeier 
as you are, you have spoken dag- 
gers, but used none. 

The circumstances of the clos- 
ing scene of poor Keats’s life were 
not made known to me until the 
Elegy was ready for the press. 
I am given to understand that 
the wound which his sensitive 
spirit had received from the criti- 
cism of EndyrmonyrsLS exasperated 
by the bitter sense of unrequited 
benefits ; the poor f^^llow seems 
to have been hooted from the 
stage of life, no less by those on 
whom he had wasted the promise 
of his genius, than those on whom 
he had lavished his fortune and 
his care. He was accompanied 
to Rome, and attended in his last 
illness by Mr. Severn, a young 
artist of the highest promise, who, 
I have been informed, * almost 
risked his own life, and sacrificed 
every prospect to unwearied at- 
tendance upon his dying friend.’ 
Had I known these circqmstances 
before the completion of my poem, 
I should have been tempted to 
add my feeble tribute of applause 
to the more solid recompense 
which the virtuous man finds in 
the recollection of his own mo- 
tives. Mr. Severn can dispense 
with a reward from ‘ such stuff as 
dreams are made of.’ His con- 
duct is a golden augury of the 
success of his future career— 
may the unextinguished Spirit of 
his illustrious fnend animate 
the creations of his pencil, and 
plead against Oblivion for his 
namel 
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I WEEP for Adonais— he is dead 1 • 

0 , weep for Adonais! though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head I 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 5 

And teach them thine own sorrow, say: ‘With me 
Died Adonais; till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity I' 

II 

Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, lo 

When thy Son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 
In darkness? where was lorn Urania 
When Adonais died? With veiled eyes, 

’Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate,* while one, with soft enamoured breath, 15 

Kekindled all the fading melodies, 

With which, like floweis that mock the corse beneath. 

He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of Death. 

III 

Oh, weep for Adonais— he is dead ! 

Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep! 10 

Yet wherelore? Quench within their burning bed ^ 

Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heai-t keep 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep ; 

For he is gone, where all things wise and fair 
Descend;— oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 25 

Will yet restore him to the vital air ; 

Death feiBds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair. 

• 

Most musical of mourners, weep again I 
Lament anew, Urania!— He died, 

Who was the Sire of an immortal strain, 30 

Blind, old, and lonely, when his country’s pride, 

The priest, the slave, and the liberticide, 

Trampled and mocked with many a loathfed rite 
' Of lust and blood ; ho went, untenified, 

Into the gulf of death; but his clear Sprite 35 

Yet reigns o’er earth ; the third among the sons of light. 

v 

Most^musical of mourners, weep anew I 
Not all to that bright station dared to climb ; 

And happier they meir happiness who knew, 

Whose tapers yet burn through that night of time 4® 
In which suns perished ; others more sublime, 
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Struck by the envious wrath of man or j^od, 

Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime ; 

And some yet liye, treading the thorny road, 

Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame's serene abode. 45 

VI 

But now, thy youngest, dearest one, has perished— 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew, 

Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished, 

And fed with true-love tears, instead of dew; 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew ! 5° 

Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last 
The bloom, whose petals nipped before they blew 
Died on the promise of the fruit, is waste; 

The broken lily lies— the storm is overpast. 

VII 

To that high Capital, where kingly Death 55 

Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay. 

He came ; and bought, with price of purest breath, 

A grave among the eternal.— Come away ! 

Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 

Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 6o 

He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay ; 

Awake him not ! surely, he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill 

^ VIII 

He will awake no more, oh, never more !— 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 65 

The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to trace 
His extreme way to her *dim dwelling-place ; 

The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe * 

Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 70 

So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 
Of change, shall o'er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 

IX 

Oh, weep for Adonais!— The quick Di earns, 

The passion-wing^id Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streams 75 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
The love which was its music, wander not,— 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

But droop there, whence they ^rung; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, alter their sweet pain,^ 80 
They ne'er will gather strength, or iind a home again.* 

49 true-love] true love edd, 1821^ 1839» 7a Of change, Ac, so sdd. 

1829 {Qalignani)^ 1839; Of mortal change, shall fill the grave which iM her 
maw ed. 1321, 8i or ed, 1821 ; nor ed, 1889, 
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And one with trembling hands clasps his cold head, 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, •and cries ; 

* Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 85 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some Dream has loosened from his brain.* 

Lost Angel of a ruined Paradise ! 

She knew not *twas her own; as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain. 90 

XI 

One from a lucid urn of stairy dew 
Washed his light limbs as if embalming them ; 

Another clipped her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears instead of pearls begem ; 95 

Another in her wilful grief would break 
Her bow* and winged reeds, as if to stem 
A greater loss with one which was more weak ; 

And dull the barbed flie against his frozen check. 

XII 

Another Splendour on his mouth alit, ' 100 

That mouth, whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 

And pass into the panting heart beneath ^ 

With lightning and with music : the damp death 
Quenched its caress upon his icy lips ; 105 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 
Of moonlight vapour, which the cold night clips, 

It flushed through his pale limbs, "and passed to its eclipse. 

xin 

And others came . , , Desires and Adorations, 

Winged Persuasions and veiled Destinies, no 

Splendours, and Glooms, and glimmering^ Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies ; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, ^ 115 

Came in slow pomp the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream, 

XIV 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought, 

Pronf shape, and hue, ^nd odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought lao 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 

105 his ed. 1$21 ; iti *d. 1639. 
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Dimmed the a6real eyes that kindle day; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 115 

And the wild Winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 

XV 

Lost Echo sits amid tlie voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 130 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day ; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
Than those for whose disdain me pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds:— a drear 
Murmur, between their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 135 

IVI 

Grief made the young Spring wild, and she threw down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 

Or they dead leaves ; since her delight is flown, 

For whom should she have waked tne sullen year? 

To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear 140 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adonais: wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth, 

With%dGW all turned to tears ; odour, to sighing ruth, 

XVII 

Thy spiiit’s sister, the lorn nightingale 145 

Mourns not her mate with such mdodious pain ; 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain r 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 

Soaring and sci'eaming round her emp^ nest, 150 

As Albion wails for thee : the curse of Cain 
Light on his head who pierced thy innocent breast. 

And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest ! 

XVIII 

Ah. woe is me ! Winter is come and gone, 

But grief retui’ns with the revolving year; 155 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone ; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead Seasons’ bier ; 

The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 

And build their mossy homes in fleld and brere; < 160 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 

1^ round ed. 1 $B 1 ; around 1889 , 143 faint oompanioni id, 1839 ; 

drooping oomrades id, 2831 , 
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zix 

Tliroiipfh wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A q[uickeiung life fiom the Earth’s liearlf has burst 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 165 

J^rom the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaos; in its stream immersed, 

The lamps of Heaven nash with a softer light ; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst; 

Diffuse themselves; and spend in love’s delight, 170 

The beauty and the joy of tneir renewed might. 

£X 

The leprous corpse, touched by this spirit tender. 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath ; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 

Is changed to fragrance, they illumine death 175 

And mock the merry worm that wakes beneath ; 

Nought jwe know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning?— the intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 180 

XXI 

Alas I that all we loved of him should be, 

But for our grief, as if it had not been. 

And grief itself be mortal I Woe is me ! ^ 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 
The actors or spectators? Great and mean 185 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 

As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, niglit urge the morrow, 

Month fellow month with woe, and yeai’ wake year to sorrow. 

XXII 

• 

He will awake no more, oh, never morel 190 

‘Wake thou,’ cried Misery, ‘childless Mother, rise 
Out of thy sleep, and slaxe, in thy heart’s coie, 

A wound more fierce than his. with tears and sighs.’ 

And all the Dreams that watched Urania’s eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister’s song 195 

Had held in holy silence, cried : ‘ Arise I ’ 

Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung, 

From her ambrosm rest the fading Splendour sprung. 

XXIII 

She rose like an autunyial Night, that springs 

Out of the East, and follows wild and drear loo 

The golden Day, which, on eternal wings. 

Even as a ghost abandoning a bier, 

Had left the Earth a corpse. Sorrow and fear 
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So struck, 80 roused, so rapt Urania ; 

So saddened round her like an atmosphere *05 

Of stormy mist;, so swept her on her way 
Bven to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 

xxrv 

Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone, and steel, 

And human hearts, which to her aery tread no 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 
Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell : 

And barbfed tongues, and thoughts more sharp than they, 
Rent the soft Form they never could repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, a 15 

Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 


XXV 

In tJie death-chamber for a moment Death, 

Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 

Blushed to annihilation, and the breath 
Revisited those lips, and Life’s pale light 320 

Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear delight. 
‘Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night! 

Leave me not ! ’ cried Urania : her distress 
RousdG Death : Death rose and smiled, and met her vain caress. 


XXVI 

‘Stay yet awhile! speak to me once again; 226 

Kiss me, so long but as a* kiss may live ; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain » 

That word, that kiss, shall all thoughts else survive, 

With food of saddest memory kept alive, 2^0 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 
Of thee, my Adonais ! I would give 
All that I am to be as thou now art! 

But I am chained to Time, and cannot thence depart ! 

XXVII 

*0 gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, *35 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh, where was then , 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or stfom the spear? 240 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere. 

The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like deer. 
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xxnn 

‘The herded wolves, bold only to pursue ; 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead ; 245 

The vultures to the conq^ueror’s banner true 
Who feed where Desolation firat has fed, 

And whose win^s rain contagion ;~how they fled, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 250 

And smiled !— The spoilers tempt no second blow. 

They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying low. 

XXIX 

‘The sun comes forth, and many reptiles spawn ; 

He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death without a dawn, 255 

And the immortal stars awake again ; 

So is it in the world of living men : 

A godlike mind soars forthj in its delight 
Making isarth bare and veiling heaven, and when 
It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 260 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night.’ 

XXX 

Thus ceased she : and the mountain shepherds came, 

Their parlands sere, their magic mantles rent ; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is bent, ^ 265 

An early but enduring monument, 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
In sorrow ; ironi her wilds lerne sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 

And Love taught Grief to fall lik^ music from his tongue. 270 

* XXXI 

Midst others of less note, camg one frail Form, 

A phantom among men ; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell ; he, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 275 

Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 

Pursued, like raging hounds, tneir father and their prey. 

XXXII 

A pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift— 

A Lpve in desolation masked a Power 
Girt round with weakiress it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

959 lying low ed, 18S9 ; as they go td, 1B21, 
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A breaking billow even whilst we sneak aSs 

Is it not broken ? On the witliering nower 
The killing sun ™iles brightly: on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may break, 

XXXIII 

His head was bound with ])ansie9 overblown, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 290 

And a light spear topped with a cypiess cono, 

Eound whose rude slim dark ivy-tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest’s noonday dew, 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 295 
He came the last, neglected and apart ; 

A herd-abandoned deer struck by the hunter’s dart. 

XXXIV 

All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears ; well knew that gentle baud 

Who in another’s fate now wept his own, 300 

As in the accents of an unknown land 

He sung new sorrow ; sad Urania scanned 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured ; * Who art thou ? ’ 

He answered not, but with a sudden hand 

» bare his branded and ensanguined brow, 305 

was like Cain’s or Christ’s— oh I that it should be sol 


XXXV 

Wliat softer voice is hushed over the dead ? 

Athwart what brow is thaft dark mantle thrown ? 

What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed, * 

In mockery of monumental stone, 310 

The heaw heart heaving without a moan ? 

If it be He, who, gentlest of the wise. 

Taught, soothed, loved^ honoured the departed one, 

Let me not vex, with inharmonious sighs, 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacnlice. 315 

XXXVI 

Our Adonais has drunk poison— oh 1 

What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 

Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 

The nameless worm would now itself disown : 

It felt, yet could escape, the magic^tone ^ 320 

Whose prelude held all envy, hate,* and wrong, 

But what was liowling in one breast alone, 

Silent with expectation of the song, 

Whose master’s nand is cold, w|iose silver lyre unstrung, 
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XXXVIl 

Live thou, whose infamy is not thy fame! 325 

Live I fear no heavier chastisement from* me, 

Thou noteless blot on a remembered name ! 

But be thyself, and know thyself to be! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom when thy fangs overflow: 330 

Remorse and Selt-contempt snail ^ng to thee ; 

Hot Shame shall bum upon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten hound tremble thou shalt— as now, 

XXXVIII 

Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion kites that scream below; 335 

He wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead ; 

Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now — 

Dust to the dust ! but the pure spirit snail flow 
Back to.the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 340 

Through time and change, unquenchably the same. 

Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame, 

XXXIX 

Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of life— 

'Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep ^ 345 

With phantoms an unproiitabla strife. 

And in mad trance, strike with our spirit's knife 
Invulnerable nothings.— TFc decay 
Like corpses in a charnel ; fear and giief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day, 350 

And cold hopes swarm like woims within our living clay. 

XL* 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again ; 355 

From the contagion of the world's slow stain 
He is secure, and now can never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain ; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 560 

• XLI 

He lives, he wakes— 'tis Death is dead, not he ; 

Mourn not for Adonais.— Thou young Dawn, 

Turn all thy dew to splendour, for irom thee 
The spirit thou lamentest is not gone ; 
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Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 365 

Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains, and thou Air, 

Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair ! 

XLII 

He is made one with Nature : there is heard 370 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 375 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which wields the world with never- wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 

XLIII 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely: he doth bear 380 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull aense world, compelling there. 

All new successions to the forms they wear ; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 385 

And^bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s light. 

XLIV 

The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not ; ^ 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 390 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may veil. *' When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 395 

And move like winds of light on dark and stormy air. 

XLV 

The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Eose^ from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought^ 

Par in the Unapparent. Chatterton 

Bose pale,— his solemn agony had not ^oo 

Yet faded from him ; Sidney, as he fought 

And as he fell and as he livM and^loved 

Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 

Arose ; and Lucan, by his death approved : 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 405 
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XLVI 

And many more, whose names on Earth are dark, 

But whose transmitted effluence cannot ^ie 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in dazzlmg immortality. 

‘Thou art become as one of us,' they cry, 410 

‘ It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid an Heaven of Song. 

Assume thy wingfed throne, thou Vesper of our throng ! ' 

XLVII 

Who mourns for Adonais ? . Oh, come forth, 4 1 5 

Fond wretch ! and know thyself and him aright. 

Clasp with thy panting soul the pendulous Earth ; 

As from a centre, dart thy spirits light 

Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 

Satiate the void circumference; then shrink 420 

Even to a point within our day and night ; 

And keep thy heart light lest it make thee sink 
When hope has kindled nope, and lured thee to the brink. 

XLvm 

Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre. 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy: 'tis nought 425 

That ages, empires, and religions there’ 

Lie buried in the ravage they have wrought ; 

For such as he can lend,— they borrow not 

Glory from those who made the world their prey ; ^ 

And he is gathered to the kings of thought 430 

Who waged contention with their time's decay, 

And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 

XLIX 

Go thou to Rome,— at once the* Paradise, 

The ^ave, the city, and the wilderness ; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 435 
And flowermgweeds, and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation’s nakedness 
Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 
Where, like an infantas smile, over the dead 44^^ 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread ; 

L 

And gray walls moulder round, on which dull Time 
Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand ; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime. 

Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 445 

This refuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transformed to marble ; and beneath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death, 
Welcommg him we lose with scarce extinguished breath. 45^ 
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LI 

Here pause : these graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgi-own tne sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each ; and if the seal is set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 

Break it not thou I too surely shalt thou find 455 

Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 

Of tears and gall. From the world's bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become? 

LII 

The One remains, the many change and pass ; 460 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.— Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 465 

Follow where all is fled I— Home’s azure sky, 

Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words, are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak, 

LIU 

Why linger, why turn back, why shrink, my Heart ? 

Thy hopes are gone before: from all things here 47o 

Thejii have departed ; thou shouldst now depart I 
A light is passed from the revolving year. 

And man, and woman ; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make thee wither. 

The soft sky smiles,— the low wind whispers near : 475 

’Tis Adonais calls I oh, hasten thither, 

No more let Life divide what Death can join togothen 

4LIV 

That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move, 

That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 480 

Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 

Bums bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst; now beams on me, 485 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 

LV 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me ; my spirit’s bark is driven, 

Fai^ from the shore, tax from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 490 
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The massy earth and sphered skies are riven I 
I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil^of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 495 

CANCELLED PASSAGES OF ADONAIS 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Belies of Shelley^ 18C2.] 
Passages op the Preface 


. . . the expression of my indig- ' 
nation and sympathy. I will allow 
myself a first and last word on 
the subject of calumny as it le- 
lates to me. As an author I have 
dared and invited censure. If I 
understand jnyself, I have written 
neither for profit nor for fame. 

I have employed my poetical com- 
positions and publications simply 
as the instruments of that sym- 
pathy between myself and others 
which the ardent and unbounded 
love I cherished for my kind in- 
cited me to acquire. I expected 
all sorts of stupidity and insolent 
contempt from those . . . 

. . . These compositions (ex- 
cepting the tragedy of The Cenci, 
which was written rather to try 
my powers than to unburthen 
my full heart) are insufficiently 
. . . commendation than perhaps 
they deserve, even from their 
bitterest enemies ; but they have 
not attained any corresponding 
popularity. As a man, 1 shrink 
from notice and regard ; the ebb 
and flow of the world vexes me ; 

I desire to be left in peace. Per- 
secution, contumely, and calumny 
have been heaped upon me in 
profuse measure ; and domestic 
conspiracy and legal oppression 
have violated in my person the 
most sacred rights of nature and 
humanity. The bigot will say it 
was the recompense of my errors ; 
the man of the world will call it 


the result of my imprudence ; but 
never upon one head . . . 

. . . Reviewers, with some rai e 
exceptions, are a most stupid and 
malignant race. As a bankrupt 
thief turns thieftaker in despair, 
so an unsuccessful author turns 
critic. But a young spiiit panting 
for fame, doubtful of its powers, 
and certain only of its aspirations, 
is ill qualified to assign its true 
value to the sneer of this world. 
He knows not that such stuil as 
this IB of the abortive and mon- 
strous births which time c<msumes 
as fast as it produces. He Sees the 
truth and falsehood, the merits 
and demerits, of his case inextric- 
ably entangled ... No personal 
oftence should have drawn from 
me this public comment upon 
such stuff . . . 

^ . . . The offence of this poor 
victim seems to have consisted 
solely in his intimacy with Leigh 
Hunt, Mr. Hazlitt, and some other 
enemies of despotism and super- 
stition. My friend Hunt has a 
very hard skull to crack, and will 
take a deal of killing. I do not 
know much of Mr. Hazlitt, but 

... I knew personally but little 
of Keats ; but on the news of his 
situation I wrote to him, suggest- 
ing the propriety of trying the 
It^n climate, and inviting him 
to join me. Unfortunately he 
did not allow me . . . 
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Passages op the Poem 

And ever as he went he swept a lyre 
W unaccustomed shape, and strings 

Now like the of impetuous fire, 

Which shakes the forest with its murmurings, 

Now like the rush of the a6real wings 
Of the enamoured wind among the treen, 

Whispering unimaginable thin^, 

And dying on the streams of dew serene, 

Which feed the unmown meads with ever-dunng green. 


And the green Paradise which western waves 
Embosom in their ever-wailing sweep, 

Talking of freedom to their ton^eless caves, 

Or to the spirits which witliin them keep 
A record of the wrongs whichj though they sleep, 
Die not, but dream of retribution, heard 
His hymns, and echoing them from steep to steep, 
Kept 


And then came one of sweet and earnest looks, 
Whose soft smiles to his dark and iiight-like eyes 
Were as the clear and ever-living brooks 
Are to the obscure fountains whence they rise, 
flowing how pure they are : a Paradise 
Ul happy truth upon hus forehead low 
Lay, making wisdom lovely, in the guise 
Of earth-awakening morn upon the brow 
Of star-deserted heaven, while ocean gleams below. 

• 

His song, though very sweet, was low and faint, t 
A simple strain 


A mighty Phantasm, half concealed 
In darkness of his own exceeding light, 

Which clothed his av^ul presence unrevealed, 
Charioted on the night 

Of thunder-smoke, whose skirts were chrysolite. 

And like a sudden meteor, which outstrips 
The splendour-winged chariot of the sun, 

eclipse 

The armies of the golden stars, each one 
Pavilioned in its tent of light— ^11 strewn 
Over the chasms of blue night 
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[Hellas was composed at Pisa m the autumn of 1821, and dispatched 
to London, November 11. It was published, with the author’s 
name, by C. & J. Ollier in the spring of 1822. A transcript of the 
poem by Edward Williams is in the lUiwfant Library. Ollier availed 
himself of Shelley’s permission to cancel certain passages in the 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY 

PRINCE ALEXANDER MAVROOORDATO 

LATS gfiCRBTAay FOR FORKION AFFAIRS TO THX HOBFOOAR OF WALLAC^ 

THE DRAMA OF HELLAS IS INSCRIBED AS AN 
IMPERFECT TOKEN OF THE ADMIRATION, 

SYMPATHY, AND FRIENDSHIP OF 

THE AUTHOR 

Pisa, Ahwmtw i, i8az. 

PREFACE 

The poem of Hellas, written at who have called their productions 
the suggestion of the events of epics, only because they have been 
the moment, is a mere improvise, divided into twelve or twenty-four 
and derives its interest (should books. 

it be found to possess any) solely The Peme of Aeschylus afforded 
fronci the intense sympathy which me the first model of my concep- 
the Author feels with the cause tion, although the decision of the 
he would celebrate. glorious contest now waging in 

The subject, in its present state, Greece being yet suspended f or- 
is insusceptible of being treated bids a catastrophe parallel to the 
otherwise than lyrically, and if I return of Xerxes and the deso- 
have called this poem a drama lation of the Persians. I have, 
from the circumstance of its 6eing therefore, contented myself with 
composed in dialogue, the licence exhibiting a series of lync pic- 
18 not greater than that which tures, and with having wrought 
has been assumed by other poets upon tbeourtain of futurity, which 
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falls upon the unfinished scene, 
such figures of indistinct and 
visionary delineation as suggest 
the final triumph of the Greek 
cause as a portion of the cause 
of civilisation and social improve- 
ments 

The drama (if drama it must be 
called) is, however, so inartificial 
that I doubt whether, if recited 
on the Thespian waggon to an 
Athenian village at the Diony- 
siaca, it would have obtained the 
prize of the goat. I shall bear 
with equanimity any punishment, 
greater than the loss of such a 
reward, which the Aristarchi of 
the hour may think fit to inflict. 

The only goat-song which I have 
yet attempted has, I confess, in 
spite of the unfavourable nature 
of the subject, received a greater 
and a more valuable portion of 
applause than 1 expected or than 
it deserved. 

Common fame is the only au- 
thority' which I can allege for the 
details which form the basis of 
the poem, and I must trespass 
upon the forgiveness of my readers 
for the display of newspaper eru- 
dition to which I have been re- 
duced. Undoubtedly, until the 
conclusion of the war, it will be 
impossible to obtain an account 
of it sufficiently authentic for his- 
torical materials ; but poets have 
their privilege, and it is unques- 
tionable that actions of the most 
exalted courage have been per- 
formed by the Greeks — that they 
have gained more than one naval 
victory, and that their defeat in 
Wallachia was signalized by cir- 
oumstanoes of heroism more glori- 
ous even than victory. 

The apathy of the rulers of the 
civilised world to the astonishing 
circumstance of the descendants 
of that nation to which they owe 
their civilisation, rising as it were 


from tlie ashes of their ruin, is 
something perfectly inexplicable 
to a mere spectator of the shows 
of this mortal scene. We are all 
Greeks. Our laws, our hterature, 
our rehgion, our arts have them 
root in Greece. But for Greece 
— Rome, the instructor, the con- 
queror, or the metropolis of our 
ancestors, would have spread no 
illumination with her arms, and 
we might still have been savages 
and idolaters ; or, what is worse, 
might have arrived at such a stag- 
nant and miserable state of social 
institution as China and Japan 
possess. 

The human form and the human 
mind attained to a perfection m 
Greece which has impressed its 
image on those faultless produc- 
tions, whose very fragments are 
the despair of modem art, and 
has propagated impulses which 
cannot cease, througii a thousand 
channels of manifest or imper- 
ceptible operation, to ennoble and 
delight mankind until the extinc- 
tion of the race. 

The modern Greek is the de- 
scendant of those glorious beings 
whom the imagination almost re- 
fuses to figure to itself as belonging 
to our kind, and he inherits much 
of their sensibihty, their rapidity 
of conception, their enthusiasm, 
and their courage. If in many 
instances he is degraded by moral 
and political slavery to the practice 
of the basest vices it engenders — 
and that below the level of ordinary 
degradation — ^let us reflect that 
the corruption of the best pro- 
duces the worst, and that habits 
which subsist only in relation to 
a peculiar state of social institu- 
tion^ may be expected to* cease as 
soon as that relation is dissolved. 
In fact, the Greeks^ since the 
admirable novel of Anastasius 
could have been a faithful picture 
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of their manners, have under- 
gone most important changes ; the 
flower of their youth, returning 
to their country from the univer- 
sities of Italy, Germany, and 
France, have communicated to 
their fellow-citizens the latest 
results of that social perfection 
of which their ancestors were the 
original source. The University of 
Chios contained before the break- 
ing out of the revolution eight 
hundred students, and among 
them several Germans and Amen- 
cans. The muniflcence and energy 
of many of the Greek princes and 
merchants, directed to the reno- 
vation of their country with a 
spirit and d wisdom which has 
few examples, is above all 
praise. 

The English permit their own 
oppressors to act according to 
their natural sympathy with the 
Turkish tyrant, and to brand upon 
their name the indelible blot of 
an alliance with the enemies of 
domestic happiness, of Christianity 
and civilisation. 

Russia desires to possess, not 
to liberate Greece ; and is con- 
tented to see the Turks, its natural 
enemies, tad the Greeks, its in- 
tended slaves, enfeeble each other 
until one or both fall into its net. 
The wise and generous policy of 
England would have consisted in 
establishing the independence of 
Greece, and in maintaining it both 
against Russia and the Turk ; — 
but when was the oppressor gene- 
rous or just ? 

[Should the English people ever 
become free, they will reflect upon 
the part which those who presume 
to represent their vrill have played 
in the ^eat drama of the re^val 
of liberty, with feelings which it 
would become them to anticipate. 
This is the age of the war of the 


oppressed against the oppressors, 
and every one of those ringleaders 
of the privi'leged gangs of mur- 
derers and swindlers, called Sove- 
reigns, look to each other for aid 
against the common enemy, and 
suspend their mutual jealousies 
in tne presence of a mightier fear. 
Of this holy alliance all the des- 
ots of the earth are virtual mem- 
ers. But a new race has arisen 
throughout Europe, nursed in the 
abhorrence of the opinions which 
are its chains, and she will con- 
tinue to produce fresh generations 
to accomplish that destiny which 
tyrants foresee and dread 
The Spamsh Peninsula is already 
free. France is tranquil in the 
enjoyment of a partial exemption 
from the abuses which its un- 
natural and feeble government are 
vainly attempting to revive. The 
seed of blood and misery has been 
sown in Italy, and a more vigorous 
race is arising to go forth to the 
harvest. The world waiii only 
the news of a revolution of Ger- 
many to see the tyrants who 
have pinnacled themselves on its 
supineness precipitated into the 
rusn from which they shall never 
arise. Well do these destroyers 
of mankind know their enemy, 
when they impute the insurrection 
in Greece to the same spirit before 
which they tremble throughout 
the rest of Europe, and that 
enemy well knows the power and 
the cunning of its opponents, and 
watches the moment of their 
approaching weakness and inevit- 
able division to wrest the bloody 
sceptres from their grasp. 

This paragraph, suppressed in 
i8aa by Charles Ollier, was first 
restored in 189a by Mr. Buxton* 
Forman [Poetical Works P. B. S , 
vol. IV. pp. 40-1] from a proof copy 
of Bdlaa in his possession. 
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Berdd of Eternity, It is the day when all the sons of God 
Wait in the roofless senate-house, whose floor 
Is Chaos, and the immovable abyss 
Frozen by His steadfast word to hyaline 


Tlie shadow of God, and delegate 
Of that before whose breath the universe 
Is as a print of dew. 

Hierarclis and kings 

Who from your thrones pinnacled on the past 
Sway the reluctant present, ye who sit 
Pavilioned on the radiance or the gloom 
Of mortal thought, which like an exhalation 
Stef^ing from earth, conceals the of heaven 
Which gave it birth, assemble here 

Before your Father’s throne ; the swift decree 
Yet hovers, and the fiery incarnation 
la yet withheld, clothed in which it shall 

annul 

The fairest of those wandering isles that gem 
The sapphire space of interstdlar air, 

That green and azure sphere, that earth enwrapped 
Less in the beauty of its tender light 
Than in an atmosphere of living spirit 
WhidJ? interpenetrating all the . . • 

it rolls from realm to realm 
And age to age, and in its ebb and flow 
Impels the generations 
To their appointed place, 

Yi^ilst the nigh Arbiter ^ 

Beholds the strife, and at the appointed time 
Sends His decrees veiled in eternal . . . 

Within the circuit of this pendent orb 
There lies an antique region, on which fell 
The dews of thou^t in the world’s golden dawn 
Earliest and niost benign, and from it sprung 
Temples and cities and immortal forms 
And harmonies of wisdom and of song, 

And thoughts, and deeds worthy of thoughts so fair. 
And when the sun of its dominion failed. 

And when the winter of its glory came, 

winds that stripped it bare blew on and swept 
That dew into the utmost wildernesses 
In wandering clouds of sunny rain that thawed 
The unmatemal bosom of the North. 

H^t^ sons of God, for ye beheld, 

Kelitctant, or consenting, or astonished, 

8 your yon Fwman^ Vowdm. 
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The stern decrees forth, wliich heaped on Greece 
Buin and degradation and despair. 

A fourth now waits : assemble, sons of, God, 

To speed or to prevent or to suspend. 

If, as ye dream, such power be not withheld, 50 

The unaccomplished destiny. 

Chorus. 

The curtain of the Universe 
Is rent and shattered, 

The splendoui^winged worlds disperse 
Like wild doves scattered. 55 

Space is roofless and bare, 

And in the midst a cloudy shrine, 

Dark amid thrones of light. 

In the blue glow of hyaline 

Golden worlds revolve and shine. 60 

* In flight 

From every point of the Infinite, 

Like a thousand dawns on a single night 
The splendours rise and spread ; 

And through thunder and darkness dread 65 

Light and music are radiated. 

And in their pavilioned chariots led 
Bv living wings high overhead 
The giant Powers move, ^ 

Gloomy or bright as the thrones they fill. 7° 

A chaos of light and motion 
Upon that glassy ocean. 

** The senate of the Gods is met, 

Each in his rank an 4 station set ; 

There is silence in the spaces— 75 

Lo! Satan, Christ, and M^omet 
Stai't from their places ! 

Christ Almighty Father! 

Low-kneeling at the feet of Destiny 

There are two fountains in which spirits weep Bo 

When mortals err, Discord and Slavery named, 

And with their bitter dew two Destinies 
Filled each their irrevocable urns ; the third. 

Fiercest and mightiest, mingled both, and added 
Chaos and Death, and slow Oblivioms lymph, 85 

And hate and terror, and the poisoned rain 

The Aurora of the nations. By this brow 
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Whose pores wept tears of blood, by these wide wounds, 

By this imperial crown of agony, 

By infamy and solitude and death, 90 

For this 1 underwent, and by the pain 
Of pity for those who would for me 
The unremembered joy of a revenge, 

For this I felt— by Plato’s sacred light, 

Of which my spirit was a burning morrow— 95 

By Greece and all she cannot cease to be. 

Her quencliless words, sparks of immortal tiuth. 

Stars of all night— her harmonies and forms. 

Echoes and shadows of what Love adores 

In thee, I do compel thee, send forth Fate, 100 

Thy irrevocable child ; let her descend, 

A seraph-wingfed Victoiy [arrayed] 

In tempest 01 the omnipotence 01 God 
Which sweeps through all things. 


From hollow leases, from Tyranny which arms 
Adverse miscreed^s and emulous anarchies 
To stamp, as on a winged serpent’s seed, 

Upon the name of Freedom ; from the storm 
Of faction, which like earthquake shakes and sickens 
The solid heart of enterprise ; from all 
By which the holiest dreams of highest spirits 
Are stars beneath the dawn . • . 

« She shall arise 


Victorious as the world arose from Chaos ! 

And as the Heavens and the Earth aiTayed 
Their presence in the beauty and the light 
Of Thy first smile, 0 Father,— as they gather 
The spirit of Thy love whi^'h paves for them 
Their path o'er the abyss, till every sphere 
Shall be one living Spirit, — so shall Greece— 

Satan. Be as all things beneath the empyrean, 

Mine I Art thou eyeless like old Destiny, 

Thou mockery-king, crowned with a wreath of thoins? 
Whose sceptre is a reed, the broken reed 
Which pierces thee ! whose throne a chair of scorn ; 
For seest thou not beneath this crystal floor 
The innumerable worlds of golden light 
Which me my empire, and the least of them 
which thou wouldst redeem from me ? 

Know’st thou not them my portion ? 

Or wouldst rekindle the strife 

Which our great Father then did arbitrate 
Which he assigned to liis competing sons 
Each his apportioned realm ? 

Thou Destiny, 

Thou who art mailed in the omnipotence 
Of Him who sends thee forth, whate’er thy task, 
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Speed, spare not to accomplish, and be mine 

Thy trophies, whether Greece again become 

The fountain in the desert whence the earth 

Shall drink of freedom, which shall give it strength 

To suffer, or a gulf of hollow death 140 

To swallow all delight, all hfe, all hope. 

Go, thou Vic^erent of my will, no less 

Than of the lather's: but lest thou shouldst faint, 

The winged hounds, Famine and Pestilence, 

Shall wait on thee, the hundred-forked snake 145 

Insatiate Superstition still shall , . . 

The earth behind thy steps, and War shall hover 
Above, and Fraud shall gape below, and Change 
Shall nit before thee on ner dragon wings, 

Convulsing and consuming, and I add 130 

Three vials of the tears wich daemons we^ 

When virtuous spirits through the gate of Death 
Pass triumphing over the thorns of life, 

Sceptres and crowns, mitres and swords and snares, 
Trampling in scorn, like Him and Socrates. 155 

The first is Anarchy ; when Power and Pleasure, 

Glo^ and science and security. 

On Freedom hang like fruit on the gi’een tree, 

Then pour it forth, and men shall gather ashea 
The second Tyranny— 

Chnst Obdurate spirit 1 160 

Thou seest but the Past in the To-come. ^ 

Pride is thy en'or and thy punishment. 

Boast not thine empire, dream not that thy worlds 

Are moie than furnace-sparks or rainbow-drops 

Before the Power that wields and kindles them. 165 

True greatness asks not space, true excellence 

Lives inithe Spirit of all things that live, 

Which lends it to the worlds thou callest thine. 

Mahomet . . . Haste thou and fill the waning crescent 
With beams as keen as those which pierced the shadow 1 70 
Of Christian night rolled back upon the West, 

When the orient moon of Islam rode in triumph 
From Tmolus to the Acroceraunian snow. 

Wak^thou Word 

Of God, and from the throne of Destiny *75 

Even to the utmost limit of thy way 
May Triumph 

Be thou a curse oh them whose creed 
Divides and multiplies the most high God. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAS 

Mahmhd. ' j Paood. 

Hassan. I Auasuerus, a Jtfto. 

Cborus qf Greek Captive Womin. [The Phantom ‘ 0 / Mahomet //.] 
Meeeengers, Slaves, and Attendants Scene, Constantinople, Tins, Sunset, 

Scene.— -4 Terrace on the Seraqlio, Mahmud sleeping, an 
Indian Slave sitting heside his Couch, 

Chorus of Greek Captive Women, 

We strew these opiate flo Wei'S 
On thy restless pillow,— 

They were strippea from Orient bowers, 

By the Indian billow. 

Be thy sleep S 

Calm and deep, 

liike theirs who fell— not ours who weep ! 

Indian, 

Away, unlovely dreams I 
Away, false shapes of sleep ! 

Be his, as Heaven seems, 10 

Clear, and bright, and deep ! 

Soft as love, and calm as death, 

Sweet as a summer night without a breath, 

Chotus. 

' Sleep, sleep I our song is laden 

With the soul of slumber ; 15 

It was sung by a Samian maiden, 

Whoso lover was of the number 
Who now keep 
That calrtf sleep 

Whence none may wake, where none shall weep, ao 
Indian, 

I touch thy temples pale ! 

I breathe my soul on thee ! 

And could my prayers avail. 

All my joy should be 

Dead, and I would live to weep, *5 

So thou mightst win one hour of quiet sleep. 

Chorus, 

Breathe low, low 

The spell of the mighty mistress now ! 

When Conscience Imls her sated snake, 

And Tyrants sleep, let Freedom wake. 30 

Breathe low— low 

The words which, like secret fire, shall flow 
Through the veins of the frozen earth— low, low I 
^ Omittid, sd. 1839, 
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Semichorus 7 , 

Life may changfe, but it may fly not; 

Hope may vanish, but can die not ; ♦ 35 

Truth be veiled, but still it burneth ; 

Love repulsed,— but it returneth ! 

SemicJiorus II, 

Yet were life a charnel where 
Hojpe lay coffined with Despair ; 

Yet were truth a sacred lie, 40 

Love were lust— 

Semichorus L 

If Liberty 
Lent not life its soul of light, 

Hope its iris of delight, 

Truth its prophet’s robe to wear, 

Love its power to give and bear. 45 

Chorus, 

In the great morning of the world, 

The Spirit of God with might unfurled 
The flag of Freedom over Chaos, 

And all its banded anarchs fled, 

Like vultures frighted from Imaus, 50 

Before an earthquake’s tread.— 

So from Time’s tempestuous dawn ^ 

Freedom’s splendour burst and shone : — 

Thermopylae and Marathon 

Caught, like mountains beacon-lighted, 55 

The springing Fire.— The winged glory 
On Philippi half-alighted, , 

L,yce an eagle on a promontory. 

Its unwearied wings could fan 

The quenchless ashes of Milpji. 60 

From age to age, from man to man, 

It lived ; and lit from land to land 
Florence, Albion, Switzerland. 

Then night fell ; and, as from night, 

Keassuming fiery flight ^5 

From the West swift Freedom came. 

Against the course of Heaven and doom, 

A second sun arrayed in flame, 

To bum, to kindle, to illume. 

From far Atlantis its young beams 70 

Chased the shadows and the dreams. 

France, with all her sanguine steams, 

Hid, but quenched it not ; again 
Through clouds its shafts of glory rain 
From utmost Germany to Spain. 


75 
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A& an eagle fed with morning 
Scorns the embattled tempest s warning, 

When shof seeks her aerie hanging 
In the mountain-cedar 8 Lair, 

And her brood expect the clanging 8o 

Of her wings through the wild air, 

Sick with famine Freedom, so 
To what of Greece reniaineth now 
Eeturns ; her hoary ruins glow 
Like Onent mountains lost in day ; 85 

Beneath the safety of her wings 
Her renovated nurslings prey, 

And in the naked lightenings 
Of truth they purge their dazzled eyes. 

Let Freedom leave— where'er she flies, 90 

A Desert, or a Paradise : 

Let the beautiful and the brave 
Share her glory, or a grave. 

Semichoms L 

With the gifts of glailness 
Greece did thy ciadle strew; 95 

Semichoms IL 

With the teai’S of sadness 
Greece did thy shroud bedew! 

Semichoms L 

With an orphan’s affection 
She followed thy bier through Time ; 

Semichorus IL 

And at thy resurrection 100 

Beappeareth, like thou, sublime ! 

SenHchorus L 

if Heaven should resume thee, 

To Heaven shall her spirit ascend ; 

Semichorus IL 

If Hell should entomb thee, 

To Hell shall her high hearts bend. X05 

Semichorus L 

if Annihilation 

Semichorus IL 
Dust let her glories be! 

And a name and a nation 
Be forgotten. Freedom, with thee! 

17 tempoflfb] tempcbta mL iSSS, 67 prey ed, ISBSj play tdd, 1880, 
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Indian, 

His brow grows darker— breathe not— move not! no 
He starts— he shudders— ye that love not, 

With your panting loud and fast, 

Have awakened him at last. 


Mahmud {starting from his sleep), Man the Seraglio-guard ! 
make fast the gate ! 

What! from a cannonade of three short houis? 115 

'Tis false ! that breach towards^ the Bosphorus 
Cannot be practicable yet— who stira? 

Stand to the match ; that when the foe prevails 
One spark may mix in reconciling ruin 

The conqueior and the conquered! Heave the tower 120 
Into the gap— wrench off the roof! 

(Enter Hassan.) Ha ! what ! 

The truth of day lightens upon my dream 
And 1 am Mahmud still. 

Hassan, Your Sublime Highness 

Is strangely moved, 

Mahmud, The times do cast strange shadows 

On those who watch and who must rule their course, 125 
Lest they, being first in peril as in glory, 

Be whelmed in the fierce ebb:— and these are of them. 

Thrice has a gloomy vision hunted me 

As thus from sleep into the troubled day ; ^ 

It shakes me as the tempest shakes the sea, 130 

Leaving no figure upon memory’s glass. 

Would that no matter. Thou didst say thou knewest 

A Jew, whose spirit is a chronicle 
Of strange and secret and forgotten things. 

I bade tnee summon him:— *tis said his tribe 135 

Dream, and are wise interpreters , of dreams. 

Hassan, The Jew of whom I spake is old,— so old 
He seems to have outlived a world’s decay; 

The hoary mountains and the wrinkled ocean 
Seem vounger still than he;— his hair and beard 
Are whiter than the tempest-sifted snow ; 

His cold pale limbs and pulseless arteries 

Are like the fibres of a cloud instinct 

With light, and to the soul that quickens them 

Are as the atoms of the mountain-drift ^45 

To the winter wind but from his eye looks forth 

A life of unconsum^d thought which pierces 

The Present, and the Past, and the To-come. 

Some say that this is he whom the great prophet 

Jesus, the son of Joseph, for his mockery, ^ 5 ^ 

Mocked with the curse of immortality. 

Some feign that he is Enoch : others dream 
He was pre-adamite and has survived 
Cycles or generation and of ruin. 
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The sago, in truth, by dreadful abstinence 155 

And conquering penance of the mutinous flesh, 

Deep contemplation, and unwearied study, 

In years outstretched beyond the date of man, 

May have attained to sovereignty and science 

Over those strong and secret things and thoughts i()o 

Which others fear and know not. 

Mahmud, I would talk 

With this old Jew. 

Hassan, Thy will is even now 

Made known to him, where he dwells in a sea-cavern 
’Mid the Demonesi, less accessible 

Than thou or God I He who would question him 165 

Must sail alone at sunset, where the stream 
Of Ocean sleeps around those foamless isles, 

When the young moon is westering as now, 

And evening airs wander upon the wave ; 

And when the pines of that bee-pasturing isle, 1 70 

Green Erebinthus, quench the fiery shadow 
Of liis gilt prow within the sapphire water, 

Then must the lonely helmsman cry aloud 
* Ahasuerus 1 ’ and the caverns round 

Will answer ‘ Ahasuerus ! ’ If his prayer 175 

Be granted, a faint meteor will arise 
Lighting him over Marmora, and a wind 
Will rush out of the sighing pine-forest, 

And Hth the wind a storm of harmony 

Unutterably sweet, and pilot him 180 

Through the soft twilight to the Bosphorus : 

Thence at the hour and place and circumstance 

Fit for the matter of their conference 

The Jew appears. Few daw, and few who dare 

Win the desired communion— but that shout » 185 

Bodes [A shout toithin. 

Mahmud, Evil, doubtless like all human sounds. 

Let me converse with spirits. 

Eassan. That shout again. 

Mahmud, This Jew whom thou hast summoned— 

Eassan, Will be here — 

Mcdmud, When the omnipotent hour to which are yoked 
He, I, and all things shall compel— enough ! 190 

Silence those mutineers— that drunken crew, 

That crowd about the pilot in the storm. 

Ay ! strike tJie foremost shorter by a head ! 

They weary me, and I have nedd of rest. 

Kings are like stars— they rise and set, they have 195 

The worship of the world, but no repose. [Exemi severally. 

Chorus. 

Woilds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 

Like the bubbles on a nver 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 
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But they are still immortal 
Who, through birth's orient portal 
And death's dari chasm hurrying to ai^d fro, 

Clothe their unceasing flight 

In the brief dust ana light 205 

Gathered around their chariots as they go ; 

New shapes they still may weave, 

New gods, new laws receive, 

Bright or dim are they as the robes they last 

On Death's bare ribs had cast. 210 

A power from the unknown God, 

A Promethean conqueror, came; 

Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame. 

A mortal shape to him 215 

Was like the vapour dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light ; 

Hell, Sin, and Slavery came, 

Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 

Nor preyed, until their Loid had taken flight; 220 

The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set: 

While blazoned as on Heaven's immortal noon 
The cross leads generations on. 

Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep ^ **5 

From one whoso dreams are Paradise 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep, 

And Day peers forth with her blank eyes ; 

So fleet, so faint, so fair. 

The Powers of earth and Air 230 

Fled from the folding-star of Bethlehem : 

Apollo, Pan, and Love, 

And even Olympian Jove 
Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on them ; 

Our hills and seas and streams, 235 

Dispeopled of their dreams, 

Their waters turned to blood, their dew to tears, 

Wailed for the golden years. 

Enter Mahmud, Hassan, Daood, and others. 

Mahmud, More gold? our ancestors bought gold with victory, 
And shall I sell it for defeat ? 

Daood, * The Janizars 240 

Clamour for pay. 

Mahmud, Go ! bid them pay themselves 

With Christian blood ! Are there no Grecian virgins 
Whose shrieks and spasms and tears they may enjoy ? 

No infidel children to impale on spears? 

No hoary priests after that Patriarch *45 
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Who bent the curse against his country’s heart, ^ 

Which clove his own at last ? Go I bid them kill, 

Blood is tbe seed />f gold. 

Baood, It has been sown, 

And yet the harvest to the sicklemen 
Is as a grain to each. 

Mahmud, Then, take this signet, 250 

Unlock the seventh chamber in which lie 
The treasures of victorious Solyman,— 

An empire’s spoil stored for a day of ruin. 

0 spirit of my sires I is it not come ? 

The prey-birds and the wolves are gorged and sleep ; 255 

But these, who spread their feast on the red earth, 

Hunger for gold, which fills not —See them fed ; 

Then, lead them to the rivers of fresh death. [Exit Daood. 
0 miserable dawn, after a night 

More glorious than the day which it usurped ! 260 

0 faith in God ! O power on earth I 0 word 
Of the great prophet, whose o’ershadowing wings ^ 

Darkened the thrones and idols of the West, 

Now bright I— For thy sake cura^d be the hour, 

Even as a father by an evil child, 265 

When the orient moon of Islam rolled in triumph 
From Caucasus to White Ceraunia! 

Euin above, and anarchy below; 

Terror without, and treachery within; 

The Qialice of destruction full, and all 270 

Thirsting to drink ; and who among us dares 
To dash it from his lips? and where is Hope? 

Hassan, The lamp of our dominion still lides high; 

One God is God— Mahomet is His prophet. 

Four hundred thousand Mq,slems, from the limits 275 

Of utmost Asia, irresistibly c 

Throng, like full clouds at the Sirocco’s cry ; 

But not like them to weep tjieir strength in tears : 

They bear destroying lightning, and their step 

Wakes earthquake to consume and overwhelm, 280 

And reign in ruin. Phrygian Olympus, 

Tmolus, and Latmos, and Mvcale, roughen 
With horrent arms ; and lofty ships even now, 

Like vapours anchored to a mountain’s edge. 

Freighted with fire and whirlwind, wait at Scala 285 

The convoy of the ever-veering wind. 

Samos is arunk with blood the Greek has paid 
Brief victory with swift loss and long despair. 

The false Moldavian serfs fled fast and far. 

When the fierce shout of ‘AUah-illar Allah T 290 

Bose like.the war-ciy of the northern wind 
Which kills the slug^sh clouds, and leaves a flock 
Of wild swans strug^ing with the naked storm. 

a 53 spoil id, 1882 ; spoils edd, 1889 , 279 henred, 1882 ; have edd, 1839 > 
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So were the lost Greeks on the Danube’s day! 

If night is mute, yet the returning sun 295 

Kindles the voices of the morning birds ; • 

Nor at thy bidding less exultingly 
Than bircfs rejoicing in the golden day, 

The Anarchies of Africa unleash 

Their tempest-winged cities of the sea, 300 

To speak in thunder to the rebel world. 

Like sulphurous clouds, half-shattered by the storm, 

They sweep the pale Aegean, while the Queen 
Of Ocean, bound upon her island-throne, 

Far in the West, sits mourning that her sons 305 

Who frown on Freedom spare a smile for thee : 

Eussia still hovers, as an eagle might 
Within a cloud, near which a kite and crane 
Hang tangled in inextricable fight, 

To stoop upon the victor;— for she fears 310 

The name of Freedom, even as she hates thine. 

But recreant Austria loves thee as the Grave 
Loves Pestilence, and her slow dogs of war 
Fleshed with the chase, come up uom Italy, 

And howl upon their limits; for they see 315 

The panther, Freedom, fled to her old cover, 

Amid seas and mountains, and a mightier brood 
Crouch round. What Anarch wears a crown or mitre, 

Or bears the sword, or ffiasps the key of gold, 

Whose friends are not iny friends, whose foes thy foerf 320 
Our arsenals and our armouries are full ; 

Our forts defy assault ; ten thousand cannon 
Lie ranged upon the beach, and hour by hour 
Their earth-convulsing wheels affright the city ; 

The galloping of fiery steeds makes pale 325 

The Christian merchant ; and the yellow Jew 
Hides his hoard deeper in the faithless earth. 

Like clouds, and like the shado3^*s of the clouds, 

Over the hills of Anatolia, 

Swift in wide troops the Tariar chivalry 330 

Sweep the far flashing of their starry lances 
Eeverberates the dying light of day. 

We have one God, one King, one Hope, one Law ; 

But manj-headed Insurrection stands 

Divided in itself, and soon must fall. 335 

Mahmud. Proud words, when deeds come short, are season- 
able: 

Look, Hassan, on yon crescenli moon, emblazoned 
Upon that shattered flag of fiery cloud 
Which leads the rear of the departing day ; 

Wan emblem of an empire fading now ! 34 ^ 

See how it trembles in the blood-red air, 

And like a mighty lamp whose oil is spent 

399 assault ed. 28S8 ; assaults odd. 1839. 
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Shrinks on the horizon’s edge^ while, from above, 

One star with insolent and victorious light 

Hovers above its fall, and with keen beams, 345 

Like arrows through a fainting antelope, 

Strikes its weak form to death. 

Hassan. Even as that moon 

Eenerws itself 

Mahmud. Shall we be not renewed ! 

Far other bark than ours were needed now 
To stem the torrent of descending time: 35® 

The Spirit that lifts the slave before his lord 
Stalks through the capitals of armfed kings, 

And spreads his ensign in the wilderness : 

Exults in chains; and, when the rebel falls. 

Cries like the blood of Abel from the dust; 355 

And the inheritors of the earth, like beasts 
When earthquake is unleashed, with idiot fear 
Cower in their kingly dens- as I do now. 

What were Defeat when Victory must appal ? 

Or Danger, when Security looks pale?— 360 

How said the messenger— who, from the fort 
Islanded in the Danube, saw the battle 
Of Bucharest ?— that— 

Hassan. Ibrahim’s scimitar 

Drew with its gleam swift victory from Heaven, 

To burn before him in the night of battle— 365 

A lig]^ and a destruction. 

Mahmud, Ay I the day 

Was ours: but how? 

Hassan. The light Wallachians, 

The Arnaut, Servian, and Albanian allies 
Fled from the glance of oui ai’tillery 

Almost before Uie thunderstone alit. ^ * 37® 

One half the Grecian army made a bridge 
Of safe and slow retreat, with Moslem dead ; 

The other - 

Mahmud, Speak— tremble not.— 

Hassan. Islanded 

By victor myriads, formed in hollow square 
With rough and steadfast front, and thrice flung back 375 
The deluge of our foaming cavalry ; 

Thrice their keen wedge of battle pierced our lines. 

Our baffled army trembled like one man 
Before a host, and gave them space ; but soon, 

From the surrounding hills, the batteries blazed, 380 

Kneading them down with fire and iron rain : 

Vet none approached ; till, like a field of corn 
Under the hook of the swart sickleman. 

The band, intrenched in mounds of Turkish dead, 

351 his 0 d. 1S22 ; its edd. 1889. 356 of the earth ed. 1822; of earth 
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Grew weak and few.— Then said the Pacha, ^Slaves, 385 
Render yourselves— they have abandoned you — 

What hope of refuge, or retreat, or aid ? • 

We OTant your lives.’ * Grant that which is thine own ! ’ 
Criea one, and fell upon his sword and died ! 

Another— ‘ God, and man, and hope abandon me; 390 

But I to them, and to myself, remain 

Constant he bowed his head, and his heart burst. 

A third exclaimed, ‘ There is a rofuge, tyrant. 

Where thou darest not pursue, and canst noi harm 
Shouldst thou pursue; there we shall meet again.’ 395 

Then held his breath, and, afteif a brief spasm, 

The indignant spirit cast its mortal garment 
Among the slain— dead earth upon the earth ! 

So these survivors, each by different ways, 

Some strange, all sudden, none dishonourable, 400 

Met in triumphant death ; and when our army 

Closed in, while yet wonder, and awe, and sh.ime 

Held baclc tho base hyaenas of the battle 

That feed upon the dead and fly the living, 

One rose out of the chaos of the slain : 405 

And if it were a corpse which some dread spirit 
Of the old saviours of the land we rule 
Had lifted m its anger, wandering by; — 

Or if there burned within the dying man 

Unquenchable disdain of death, and faith 410 

Creating what it feigned I cannot tell— ^ 

But he cried, ‘ Phantoms of the free, we come ! 

Armies of the Eternal, ye who strike 
To dust the citadels of sanguine kings. 

And shake the souls throned on their stony hearts, 415 

And thaw their frostwork diadems •like dew; — 

0 ye whft float around this climej and weave 
The garment of the glory which it wears, 

Whose fame, though earth betray’ the dust it clasped, 

Lies sepulchred in monumental thought;— 420 

Progenitors of all that yet is great, 

Ascribe to your bright senate, 0 accept 
In your high ministrations, us, your sons— 

Us first, and the more glorious yet to come I 

And ye, weak conquerors I giants who look pale 425 

When the crushed worm rebels beneath your tread, 

The vultures and the dogs, your pensioners tame, 

Are overgorged ; but, like oppressors, still 
They crave tne relic of Destruction’s feast. 

The exhalations and the thirsty; winds 41 ® 

Are sick with blood ; the dew is foul with death : 

Heaven’s light is quenched in slaughter : thus, where’er 
Upon your camps, cities, or towers, or fleets, 

The obscene birds the reeking remnants cast 

Of these dead limbs,— upon your streams and mountains, 435 

q3 
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Upon your fields, your gardens, and your housetops, 

Where^r the winds shall creep, or the clouds fly, 

Or the dews fall, hr the angry sun look down 
With poisoned light— Famine, and Pestilence, 

And Panic, shall wage war upon our side ! 440 

Nature from ail her boundaries is moved 
Against ye: Time has found ye light as foam. 

The Earth rebels ; and Good and Evil stake 

Their empire o*er the unborn world of men 

On this one cast;- but ere the die be thrown, 445 

The renovated genius of our race, 

Proud umpire of the impious game, descends, 

A seraph-wiiig^d Victory, bestriding 
The tempest of the Omnipotence of God, 

Wliich sweeps all things to their appointed doom, 450 

And you to oblivion ! '—More he would have said, 

But- 

Malmud, Died— as thou shouldst ere thy lips had painted 
Their rum in the hues of our success. 

A rebel's crime, gilt with a rebel's tongue ! 

Your heart is Greek, Hassan, 

Hassan. It may be so: 455 

A spirit not my own wrenched me within, 

And I have spoken words I fear and hate ; 

Yet would I die for— 

Mahmud, ^ Live! oh live! outlive 

Me alld this sinking empire. But the fleet— 

Hassan. Alas! 

Mahmud. The fleet which, like a flock of clouds 460 

Chased by the wind, flies the insurgent banner ! 

Our winged castles from their merchant ships ! 

Our myriads before their VPeak pirate bands ! 

Our arms before their chains ! our years of empire * 

Before their centuries of servile fear! 465 

Death is awake ! Repulse is on the waters ! 

They own no more the thunder-boaring banner 
Of Mahmud ; but, like hounds of a base breed, 

Goige from a stranger’s hand, and rend their master, 
liassan. Latmos, and Ampelos, and Phanae saw 470 

The wreck 

Mahmud. The caves of the Icarian isles 
Told each to the other in loud mockery, 

And with the tongue as of a thousand echoes, 

First of the sea-convulsing fight— and, then,— 

Thou darest to speak— senseless are the mountains: 475 

Interpi-et thou their voice I 
Hassdn. ^ presence bore 

A part in that day’s shame. The Grecian fleet 
Bore down at daybreak from the North, and hung 
466 Hepulde is Shelley^ Errataj $i. 1888 ; Repulsed ed. 1828 . 47a Told 
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As multitudinous on the ocean line, 

As cranes upon the cloudless Thracian wiruj. 480 

Our squadron, convoying ten thousand men, 

Was stretching towards Nauplia when the battle 
Was kindled.- 

First through the hail of our artillery 

The agile Hydriote barks with press of sail 485 

Dashed ship to ship, cannon to cannon, man 

To man were grappled in the embrace of war, 

Inextricable but by death or victory. 

The tempest of the raging fight convulsed 

To its crystalline depths that stainless sea, 490 

And shook Heaven's roof of golden morning clouds, 

Poised on an hundred azure mountain-isles. 

In the brief trances of the artillery 

One cry from the destroyed and tne destroyer 

Rose, and a cloud of desolation wrapped 495 

The unforeseen event, till the north wind 

Sprung from the sea, lifting the heavy veil 

Of battle-smoke-“then victory— victory ! 

For, as we thouglit, three frigates from Algiers 

Bore down from Naxos to our aid, but soon 500 

The abhorred cross glimmered behind, befoie. 

Among, around us ; and that fatal sign 

Dried with its beams the strength in Moslem hearts, 

As the sun drinks the dew.— What more? We lied!— 

Our noonday path over the sanguine foam 505 

Was beaconed,— and the glare struck the sun pale,— 

By our consuming transports: the fierce light 
Made all the shadows of our sails blood-red, 

And every countenance blank. S^e ships lay feeding 
The raveling fire, even to the water's level; 510 

Some were blown up ; some, settling heavily, 

Sunk; and the shrieks of our companions died 
Upon the wind, that bore us fast and far. 

Even after they were dead. Nine thousand peiished I 
We met the vultures legioned in the air 515 

Stemming the torrent of the tainted wind ; 

They, screaming from their cloudy mountain-peaks, 

Stooped through the sulphurous battle-smoke and perched 
Each on the weltering carcase that we loved, 

Like its ill an^l or its damned soul, 

Biding upon the bosom of the sea. 

We saw the dog-fish hastening to their feast 
Joy waked the voiceless people of the sea. 

And ravening Famine left his ocean cave 

To dwell with War, with us, and with Detain s ^5 

We met night three hours to the west of Patmos, 

And with night, tempest 

Mahmud* Cease I 

503 m ect. 1822 ; of edd, 1839. 527 And ed. 1822 , As edd. 1889. 
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Enter a Messenger, 

Messenger, ^ ^ Your Sublime Highnoss», 

That Christian hound, the Muscovite Ambassador, 

Has left the city. —If the rebel fleet 

Had anchored in the port, had victory 530 

Crowned the Greek legions in the Hippodrome, 

Panic were tamer.— Obedience and Mutiny, 

Like giants in contention planet-struck. 

Stand gazing on each other. —There is peace 
In StambouT. — 

Mahmud. Is the grave not calmer still? S35 

Its ruins shall be mine. 

Ilassan, Fear not the Eussian : 

The tiger leagues not with the stag at bay 
.gainst the hunter.— Cunning, base, and cruel, 

IK crouches, watching till the spoil be won. 

And must be paid for his reserve in blood. 54® 

After the war is fought, yield the sleek Eussian 
That wliich thou canst not keep, his deserved ix)rtion 
Of blood, which shall not flow through streets and fields, 
Eivers and seas, like that which we may win, 

But stagnate in the veins of Christian slaves 1 545 

Enter second Messenger, 

Second Messenger, Nauplia, Tripolizza, Mothon, Athens, 
Navaiia, Artas, Monembasia, 

Corinth, and Thebes are carried by assault, 

And every Islamite who made his dogs 

Fat with the flesh of Galilean slaves 55® 

Passed at the edge of the sword : the lust of blood, 

Which made our warriors tlrunk, is quenched in death ; 

But like a fieiy plague breaks out anew • 

In deeds which make the Christian cause look pale 
In its own hght. The garriSon of Patras 555 

Has store but for ten days, nor is there hope 
But from the Briton : at once slave and tyrant, 

His wishes still are weaker than his fears. 

Or he would sell what faith may yet remain 

From the oaths broke in Genoa and in Norway; 560 

And if you buy him not, your treasury 

Is empty even of promises— his own coin. 

The fi-eedman of a western poet-chief 
Holds Attica with seven thousapd rebels. 

And has beat back the Pacha of Negropont : 565 

The ag^d Ali sits in Yanina 
A crownless metaphor of empire: 

Hie name, that shadow of his withered might, 

Holds our besieging army like a spell 
In prey to famine, pest, and mutiny ; 

563 freedman «df. 1828 ; freeman tdd, 1889, 
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Ho, bastioned in his citadel, looks forth 
Joyless upon the sapphire lake that minors 
The ruins of the city where he reigned ' 
Childless and sceptreless. The Greek lias reaped 
The costly haiwest his own blood matured, 

Not the sower, Ali— who has bought a truce 
From Ypsilanti with ten camel-loads 
Of Indian gold. 


Enter a third Messejiger. 

Mahmud* What more? 

Third Messenger. The Christian tribes 

Of Lebanon arid the Syrian wilderness 
Are in revolt ; — Damascus, Hems, Aleppo 
Tremble the Arab menaces Medina, 

The Aethiop has intrenched himself in Sennaar, 

And keeps, the Egyptian rebel well employed, 

Who denies homage, claims investiture 
As price of tardy aid. Persia demands 
The cities on the Tigris, and the Georgians 
Eefuse their living tribute. Crete and Cyprus, 

Like mountain-twins that from each other^S' veins 
Catch the volcano-fire and eaithquake-spasm, 

Shake in the general fever. Through the city, 

Like birds before a storm, the San tons shiiek, 

And prophesyinga horrible and new 

Are heard among the crowd ; that sea of men 

Sleeps on the wrecks it made, breathless and still. 

A Dervise, learnbd in the Koran, preaches 
That it is written how the sins of Islam 
Must ra^e up a destroyer even now. 

The Greeks expect a Saviour from the West, 

Who shall not come, men say, iij clouds and glory, 
But in the omnipresence of that Spirit 
In which all live and are. Ominous signs 
Are blazoned broadly on the noonday ^cy: 

One saw a red cross stamped upon the sun ; 

It has rained blood ; and monstrous births aeclare 
The secret wrath of Nature and her Lord. 

The ai’my encamped upon the Cydaris 
Was roused last night ^ the alarm of battle, 

And saw two hosts conflicting in the air, 

The shadows doubtless of the* unborn time 
Cast on the mirror of the night. While yet 
The fight hung balanced, there arose a storm 
Which swent the phantoms from among the stam. 

At the third watch the Spirit of the Plague 
Was heard abroad fiapping among the tents : 

Those who relieved watch found the sentinels dead. 
The last news from the camp is, that a thousand 
Have sickened, and 
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Enter a fourth Messenger, 

Mahmud, ^ And thou, pale ghost, dim shadow 

Of some untimely ‘rumour, speak! 

Fourth Messenger, One comes 

Fainting with toil, covered with foam and blood : 

He stood, he says, on Chelonites’ 620 

Promontory, which overlooks the isles that groan 
Under the Briton’s frown, and all their waters 
Then trembling in the splendour of the moon, 

When as the wandering clouds unveiled or hid 

Her boundless light, he saw two adverse fleets 625 

Stalk through the night in the horizon’s glimmer. 

Mingling fierce thunders and sulphureous gleams, 

And smoke which strangled every infant wind 
That soothed the silver clouds through the deep air. 

At length the battle sl^t, but the Sirocco 630 

Awoke, and drove his flock of thunder-clouds 

Over the sea-horizon, blotting out 

All objects— save that in the faint moon-glimpse 

He saw, or dreamed he saw, the Turkish admiral 

And two the loftiest of our ships of war, 635 

With the bright image of that Queen of Heaven, 

Who hid, jpernaps, her face for grief, reversed ; 

And the abhorred cross— 

Enter an A ttendant, 

Attek'dant, Your Sublime Highness, 

The Jew, who 

Mahmud, Could not come more seasonably : 

Bid him attend. I’ll hear no more ! too long 640 

We gaze on danger through the mist of fear, 

And multiply upon our shattered hopes 

The images of ruin, Como what will ! • 

To-morrow and to-morrow are as lamps 

Set in our path to light us to the edge 645 

Through rough and smooth, nor can we suffer aught 

Which He inflicts not in whose hand we are. [Excfunt, 

Semichoius I. 

Would I were the winged cloud 

Of a tempest swift and loud I 

I would scorn 650 

The smile of morn 

And the wave where the moonrise is born ! 

I would leave 
The spirits of eve 

A shroud for the corpse of the day to weave 655 
From other threads than mine ! 

Bask in the deep blue noon divine. 

• Who would? Not I. 

690 on Chelonites’] on Chelonites Errata; upon Clolonite's ed. 1S22; 
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Semichorus IL 
Whilher to fly? 

Semichorus L 

Where the rocks that gird th’ Aegean 660 

Echo to the battle paean 
Of the Free — 

I would flee 

A tempestuous herald of victory! 

My golden rain 665 

For the Grecian slain 

Should mingle in tears with the bloody main, 

And my solemn thunder-knoll 

Should ring to the world the passing-bell 

Of Tyranny ! 670 

Scmichorus IL 

* Ah king! wilt thou chain 
The rack and the rain? 

Wilt thou fetter the lightning and hiuricane? 

The storms are free, 

But we— 675 

Chorus. 

0 Shivery ! tliou frost of the world’s prime, 

Killing its flowers and leaving its tnorns bare ! 

Tliy toucl'T has stamped these limbs with crime, 

These brows thy branding garland bear, 

But the free heart, the impassive soul 680 

Scorn thy control I 

Semichoru 

Let there be light ! said Liberty, 

And like sunrise from the sea, 

Athens arose ! — Arcnind her born. 

Shone like mountains in the morn 685 

Glorious states ; — and are they now 
Ashes, wrecks, oblivion? 

Semichorus IL 

Go, 

Where Thermae and Asopus swallowed 
Persia, as the sand does foam ; 

Deluge upon deluge followed, 690 

Discord, Maced on, and Borne : 

And lastly thou ! 

Semichorus 1. 

Temples and towers. 

Citadels and marts, and they , 

Who live and die there, have been ours, 

And may be thine, and must decay; C95 
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But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 

Based on tKe crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity ; 

Her citizens, imperial spirits, 700 

Rule the present from the past, 

On all this world of men inherits 
Their seal is set. 

SemicJiorus IL 

Hear ye the blast, 

Whose Orphic thunder thrilling calls 
From ruin her Titanian walls? 705 

Whose spirit shakes the sapless bones 
Of Slavery ? Argos, Corinth, Crete 
Hear, and from their mountain thrones 
The daemons and the nymphs repeat 
The harmony. 

SemicJiorus L " 

1 hear! I hear! 710 

SemicJiorus II, 

The worlcVs eyeless chaiioteer, 

Destiny, is hurrying by! 

What faith is crushed, what empire bleeds 
Beneath her earthquake-footed steeds? 

What eagle-wing^a victory sits 715 

At her right hand ? what shadow flits 
Before? what splendour rolls behind? 

Ruin and renovation cry 
‘Who but We?' 

SdhicJiorus L 
I hear! I hear! 

The liiss as of a rushing wind, 720 

The roar as of an ocean foaming, 

The thunder as of earthquake coming. 

I hear! I hear! 

The crash as of an empire falling, 

The shrieks as of a people calling 725 

‘ Mercy ! mercy ! '—How they thrill ! 

Then a shout of ‘kill! kill! kill!' 

And then a small still voice, thus— 

SemicJiorus IL 

For 

Revenge and Wrong bring forth their kind, 

The foul cubs like their parents are, 730 

Their den is in the guilty mind, 

An 4 Conscience feeds them with despair. 

728 For ed, Wmi. iranaciipt; Feiu: FUay, Forman^ Poioden. 
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Scmicliorus L 

In sacred Athens, near the fane ^ 

Of Wisdom, Pity’s altar stood : 

Serve not the unknown God m vain, 735 

But pay that broken shrine again, 

Lov^e for liate and tears for blood. 

J^nter Mahmud afid Ahasuerus. 

Malmm(h Thou art a man, thou sayest, even as we. 

Ahasuems, No more ! 

Mahmud. But laised above thy fellow-men 

By thoiiglit, as I by power. 

Ahasuei'us. Thou sayest so. 740 

Mahmud. Thou art an adept in the diflicult lore 
Of Gieek and Frank philO'»ophy; thou numbeiest 
The flowers, and thou mea:iiirest the stars ; 

Thou severest element from element ; 

Thy spirit is present in the Past, and sees 745 

The biith of this old world through all its C3’’cle8 
Of desolation and of loveliness, 

And when man was not, and how man beeatno 
The monarch and the slave of this low Si)horo, 

And all its narrow circles- it is much— 750 

I honour thee, and would be what thou art 
Were I not wnat I am ; but the unborn hour, 

Cradled in fear and hope, conflicting storms, 

Who shall unveil ? Nor thou, nor 1, nor any ^ 
Mighty or Wise. I apprehended not 755 

What thou hast taught me, but I now perceive 
That thou art no interpreter of dreams ; 

Thou dost not own that art, device, or God, 

Cai^make the Future presenl^let it come! 

Moreover thou disdainest us and ours ; 760 

Thou art as God, whom thop contemplatest. 

Ahasuems. Disdain thee ?— not the worm beneath thy feet ! 
The Fathomless has care for meaner things 
Than thou canst dream, and has made pride for those 
Who would be what they may not, or would seem 76$ 
That which they are not. Sultan ! talk no more 
Of thee and me, the Future and the Past ; 

But look on that which cannot change— the One, 

The unborn and the undying. Earth and ocean, 

Space, and the isles of lire or light that gem 770 

The sapphire floods of interstellar air, 

Tliis firmament pavilioned upon chaos, 

With all its cressets of immortal fire. 

Whose outwall, bastioned impregnably 
Against the escape of boldest thoughts, repels them 775 
As Calpe the Atlantic clouds— this Whole 0 
Of suns, and worlds, and men, and beasts, and flowers, 
762 thy ed. iS 2 ii ; my edd. 1889 . 
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With all the silent or tempestuous working 
By which they have been, are, or cease to oe, 

Is but a vision Jtll that it inherits 7^0 

Are motes of a sick eye. bubbles and dreams ; 

Thought is its cradle and its grave, nor less 
The Future and the Past are idle shadows 
Of thought's eternal flight—they^ have no being : 

Nought IS but that which feels itself to be. 785 

Mahmud. What meanest thou? Thy words stream like a 
tempest 

Of dazzling mist within my brain— the5\shake 
The earth on which I stancl, and hang like night 
On Heaven above me. What can they avail ? 

They cast on all things surest, brightest, best, 79° 

Doubt, insecurity, astonishment. 

Ahasuerus. Mistake me not! All is contained in each. 
Dodona’s forest to an acorn s cup 
Is that which has been, or will be, to that , 

Which is— the absent to the present. Thought 79 > 

Alone, and its quick elements. Will, Passion, 

Keason, Imagination, cannot die; 

They are, what that which they regard appears. 

The stuff whence mutability can weave 

All that it hath dominion o'er, worlds, worms, Boo 

Empires, and superstitions. What has thought 

To do with time, or place, or circumstance? 

Would^’ thou behold the Future?— ask and liave! 

Knock and it shall be opened— look, and lo! 

The coming age is shadowed on the Past 805 

As on a glass. 

Mahmud. Wild, wilder thoughts convulse 
My spirit— Did not MahomeT the Second 
Win Stamboul? ‘ 

Ahasuerus. Thou wouldst ask that giant spiiit 

The written fortunes of thy liouse and faith. 

Thou wouldst cite one out of the grave to tell 8 jo 

How what was born m blood must die, 

Mahmud. Thy words 

Have power on me! I see 

Ahastcerus. What hearest thou? 

31 ahmud. A far whisper 

Teirible silence. 

Ahasuerus. What succeeds? 

Mahmud. . The sound 

As of the assault of an imperial city, 815 

The hiss of inextinguishable fire, 

The roar of giant cannon ; the earthquaking 
Pall of vast oastions and Precipitous towers, 

The shock of crags shot from strange enginery, 

The clash of wheels, and clang of arm^d hoofs, 820 

And crash of brazen mail aa of the wreck 
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Of adamantine mountains — the mad blast 
Of trumpets, and thfe neigh of raging steeds, 

The shrieks of women whose thnll jarS the blood, 

And one sweet laugh, most horrible to hear, 825 

As of a joyous infant waked and playing 
With its dead mother’s breast, and now more loud 
The mingled battle-cry,— ha I hear I not 

TOVTta VLKYJ ! ’ ‘ AIlah-illa-Allah ! ’ ? 

Ahasuems, The sulphurous mist is raised— thou seest— 

Mahmud. A chasm, 830 

As of two mountains, in the wall of Stamboul ; 

And in that ghastly breach the Islamites, 

Like giants on the ruins of a world, 

Stand in the light of sunrise. In the dust 

Glimmers a kingless diadem, and one 835 

Of regal port has cast himself beneath 

The stream of war. Another proudly clad 

In golden arms spurs a Tartoian barb 

Into the gap, and with his iron mace 

Directs the torrent of that tide of men, 840 

And seems— he is— Mahomet! 

Ahasuerus. What thou seest 

Is but the ghost of thy forgotten dream. 

A dream itself, yet less, perhaps, than that 

Thou call’st reality. Thou mayst behold 

How cities, on which Empire sleeps enthroned, 845 

Bow their towered crests to mutability. 

Poised by the flood, e’en on the height thou boldest, 

Thou mayst now learn how the full tide of power 
Ebbs to its depths.— Inheritor of glory, 

Conceived in darkness, born jp blood, and nourished 850 
Wii^ tears and toil, thou seest the mortal throes 
Of that whose birth was but the same. The Past 
Now stands before thee like, an Incarnation 
Of the To-come ; yet wouldst thou commune with 
That portion of thyself which was ere thou 855 

Didst start for this brief race whose crown is death, 
Dissolve with that strong faith and fervent passion 
Which called it from the uncreated deep, 

Yon cloud of war, with its tempestuous phantoms 
Of raging death ; and draw with mighty will 860 

The imperial shade hither. [Ent Ahasuerus. The 

Fkantom 0/ Mahomet the Second appears. 

Mahmud. • Approach ! 

Phantom. I come 

Thence whither thou must go I The grave is fitter 
To take the living than give up the dead ; 

Yet has thy faith prevailed, and I am here. 

The heavy fragments of the power which Ml 865 

When I arose, like shapeless crags and clouds, 

Hang round my throne on the abyss, and voices 
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Of strange lament soothe my supreme repose, 

Wailing for glory never to return.— 

A later Empire hods in its decay : 870 

The autumn of a greener faith is come, 

And wolfish change, like winter, howls to strip 
The foliage in which Rame, the eagle, built 
Ilei aerie, while Dominion whelped below. 

The storm is in its branches, ana the frost 875 

Is on its leaves, and the blank deep expects 
Oblivion on oblivion, spoil on spoil, 

Ruin on ruin;— Thou ait slow, my son; 

The Anarchs of the world of darkness keep 
A throne for thee, round wliich thine empire lies 880 

Boundless and mute ; and for thy subjects thou, 

Like us, shall rule the ghosts of murdered life, 

Tlie phantoms of the powers who rule thee now— 

Mutinous passions, and conflicting fears, 

And hopes that sate them.selves on dust, and die!-r 885 
Stripped of their mortal strength, as thou of thine. 

Islam must fall, but we will reign together 

Over its ruins in the world of death 

And if the trunk be dry, yet shall the seed 

Unfold itself even in the shape of that 890 

Which gathers birth in its decay. Woe ! woe ! 

To the weak people tangled in the grasp 
Of its last spasms. 

Mdhit^ud, Spirit, woe to all ! 

Woe to the wronged and the avenger! Woo 

To the destroyer, woe to the destroyed I 895 

Woe to the dupe, and woe to the deceiver! 

Woe to the oppressed, and woe to the oppressor! 

Woe both to those that suner and inflict ; ^ 

Those who are born and those who die ! but say, 

Imperial shadow ot the thing I am, 900 

When, how, by whom, Destruction must accomplish 
Her consummaUon ! 

Phantom. Ask the cold pale Hour, 

Rich in reversion of impending death, 

When he shall fall upon whose ripe gray hairs 

Sit Care, and Sorrow, and Infirmity— 905 

The weight which Crime, whose wings are plumed with years, 

Leaves m his flight from ravaged heart to neart 

Over the heads of men, under which burthen 

They bow themselves unto the grave : fond wretch ! 

He leans upon his crutch, and t^ks of years 910 

To come, and how in hours of youth renewed 
He will renew lost joys, and 

Voice without Victory! Victory ! 

• [ife Phmtom vanishes. 

Mohmd. What sound of the importunate earth has broken 
Uy mighty tranee? 
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Voice without Victor}^ I Victory ! 

Mahmud. Weak lightning before darkness 1 poor faint smile 
Of dying Islam! Voice which art the response 916 

Of hollow weakness! Do I wake and live? 

Were there such things, or may the unmiiet brain, 

Vexed by the wise mad talk 01 the old Jew, 

Have shaped itself these shadows of its fear? 920 

It matters not !— for nought we see or dream, 

Possess, or lose, or grasp at, can be woith 
More than it gives or teiiches. Come what may, 

The Future must become the Past, and I 

As they were to whom once th'is present hour, 925 

This gloomy crag of time to which I cling, 

Seemed an Flysian isle of peace and joy 
Never to be attained.— I must rebuke 
This drunkenness of triumph ere it die, 

And dying, bring despair. Victoiyl poor slaves! 930 

[Exit Mahmud. 

Voice wiifiout Shout in the jubilee of death ! The Greeks 
Are as a brood of lions in the net 
Pound which the kingly hunters of the earth 
Stand smiling. Anaicna, ye whose daily food 
Are curses, groans, and gold, the fruit of death, 935 

From Thule to the girdle of the world, 

Come, feast ! the board groans with the flesh of men ; 

The cup is foaming with a nation’s blood. 

Famine and Thirst await ! eat, drink, and die I ^ 

• 

Semichorus L 

Victorious Wrong, with vulture scream, 940 

Salutes the rising sun, pursues the flying day ! 

I saw her, ghastly as a tyimt’s dream, 

Perdli on the trembling pyramid of night. 

Beneath which earth and all her realms pavilioned lay 
In visions of the dawning undelight. 945 

Who shall impede lier flight? 

Who rob her of her prey? 

Voice mihout Victory I Victory I Russia’s famished eagles 
Dare not to prey beneath the crescent’s light. 

Impale the remnant of the Greeks! despoil! 950 

Violate I make their flesh cheaper than dust ! 

Semkhorus IL 
Thou voice which art . 

The herald of the ill in splendour hid 1 
Thou echo of the hollow heart 
Of monarchy, bear me to thine abode 955 

When desolation flashes o’er a world destroyed : 

Oh, bear me to those isles of jaggfed cloud 
Which float like mountains on the earthquake, mid 
958 earthquake 16 ^ 2 ; earthquakes tdd. 18 d&. 
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The momentary oceans of the lightning, 

Or to some toppling promontory proud 960 

Of solid tempest whose black pyramid, 

Eiven, overhangs the founts intensely bright'ning 
Of those dawn-tinted deluges of fire 
Befoie their waves expire, 

When heaven and earth are light, and only light 965 
In the thunder-night! 

Vowe without Victory ! Victory ! Austria, Russia, England, 
And that lame serpent, that poor shadow, France, 

Cry peace, and that means death when monarchs speak. 

Ho, there! bring torches, sharpen those red stakes, 970 

These chains are light, fitter for slaves and poisoners 
Than Greeks. Kill ! plunder ! burn ! let none remain. 

Semichoms L 
Alas I for Liberty ! 

If numbers, wealth, or unfulfilling yearn, 

Or late, can quell the fiee! 975 

Alas! for Virtue, when 
Torments, or contumely, or the sneers 
Of erring judging men 
Can bleak the heart where it abides. 

Alas I if Love, whose smile makes this obscure world splendid. 
Can change with its false times and tides, 981 

Kike hope and terror,— 

Alas for Love ! 

And Truth, who wanderest lone and unbefiiendod, 

If thou canst veil thy lie-consuming iniiror 985 

Before the dazzled eyes of Error, 

Alas for thee ! Image ofS;he Above. ^ 

Semichoms IL 

Repulse, with plumes from conquest torn. 

Led the ten thousand from the limits of the morn 

Through many an hostile Anarchy ! 990 

At length they wept aloud, ^ and cried, ‘The Sea! the Sea!’ 
Through exile, persecution, and despair, 

Rome was, and young Atlantis shall become 
The wonder, or the terror, or the tomb 
Of all whose step wakes Power lulled in her savage laii : 99s 
But Greece was as a hermit-child, 

Whose fidrest thoughts and, limbs wem built 
To woman’s growth, ny dreams so mild, 

She knew not pain or guilt ; 

And now, 0 Victoiy, blush ! and Empire, tremble 1000 
When ye desert the free — 

If Greece must be 

A wreck, yet shall its fragments reassemble, 

And build themselves agam impregnably 
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In a diviner clime, 1005 

To Amphionic music on some Cape sublime, 

Which fiowiis above the idle foam of Time. 

Scmklwrus L 

Let the tyrants rule the desert they have made ; 

Let the free possess the Paradise they claim ; 

Be the fortune of our fiei’ce oppressors weighed 1010 
With our luin, our resistance, and our name I 

Semtchorus IL 

Our dead shall be the seed of their deca3% 

Our survivors be the shadow of their pride, 

Our adversity a dream to pass away— 

Their dishonour a remembrance to abide! 1015 

Voice without. Victory! Victory! The bought Biitori sends 
The keys of ocean to the Islamite.— 

Now shall the blazon of the cross be veiled, 

And Britisli skill directing 0 th man might, 

Thunder-strike rebel victory. Oil, keep holy 1020 

This jubilee of unrevengiid blood! 

Kill ! crush ! despoil I Lot not a Greek escape I 
Semichorus L 

Darkness has dawned in the East 
On the noon of time : 

The death-birds descend to their feast 1025 

From the hungry clime. 

Let Freodom and Peace flee far 
To a simmer strand, 

And follow Love's folding-star 

To the Evening land! 1030 

Semichontf II. 

The young moon has fed 
Her exhausted horn 
With the sunsef s fire : 

The weak day is dead, 

But the night is not bornj 1035 

And, like loveliness panting with wild desire 
While it trembles with fear and delight, 

Hesperus flies from awakening night," 

And pants 111 its beauty and speed with light 
Fast-flashing, soft, and bright. 1040 

Tiiou beacon of love I thou lamp of the free ! 

Guide us far, far aa\'ay. 

To climes where now veilea by the ardour of day 
Thou art liidden 

From waves on which weary Noon 1045 

Faints in her summer swoon, 

Between kingless continents sinless as Eden, 

Around mountains and islands invioluj^ly 
Pranked on the sapplure sea. 
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Semlchorus L 

Through the sunset of hope, 1050 

Like the shapes of a dieaiii. 

What Paradise islands of glory gleam ! 

Beneath Heaven’s cope, 

Their shadows more clear float by— 

The sound of their oceans, the light of their sky, 1055 
1’he music and fragrance their solitudes breathe 
Burst, like morning on dream, or like Heaven on death, 
Through the walls of our prison ; 

And Greece, which was deaa, is arisen 1 

Clionis. 

The world’s great age begins anew, 1060 

The golden yeais return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn : 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and enipiies gleam, 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 1065 

A blighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far; 

A new Peneiis rolls his fountains 
Against the morning star. 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 1070 

Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize ; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps, and dies, 1075 

A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 

If eaith Death’s scioll must be! 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 1080 

Which dawns upon the free : 

Although a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 1085 

Bemieath, like sunset to the skies, 

Tlie splendour of its prime ; 

And leave, if nought so bright may live, 

All earth can take or Heaven can give. 

Saturn and Love their long repose 1090 

Shall burst, more bright and good 

K '57 dream im ; dreams tdd, 1889, 1068 his ed, 1822 ; its M, 1889, 
1071* Argo] Argos ed. 1091-3 Su Editor*B NoU, logi bright 

M, 1889 ; wise ed, 1829 {ed, Gcdignant), 
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Than all who fell, than One who rose, 

Than many unsubdued : 

Not gold, not blood, their altar d9wers, 

But votive tears and symbol flowers. 1095 

Oh, cease! must hate and death return? 

Cease ! must men kill and die ? 

Cease ! drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past, 

Oh, might it die or rest at last ! 

NOtES 

(1) The quenchless ashes of Milan posed that I mean to dogmatise 
[1. GO, p. 449]. upon a subject, concerning which 

Milan was the centre of the aH inen equally ignorant, or 
resistance of the Lombard league that I think the Gordian knot of 

against the Austrian tyrant. Fie- the origin of evil can be disen- 

deric Barba*ossa burnt the city tangled by that or any similar 

to the ground, but libeity lived assertions. The received hypo- 

in its ashes, and it rose like an thesis of a Being resembling men 

exhalation from its ruin. See ^ the moral attributes of His 

Sismondi's Histoire des E^publi- nature, having called us out of 

ones ItalienneSy a book which has non-existence, and after inflicting 

done much toTvarda awakening ^n us the misery of the commis- 

the Italians to an imitation of sion of error, should superadd 

their great ancestors. that of the punishment and the 

/ft mr /VI r i privatious consequent t^ion it, 

(2) The C7iorui^[p. 452]. gtiU would remain inexplicable 

The popular notions of Chris- and incredible. That there is a 

tianity are represented in this true solution of the riddle, and 

chorus as true in their relation t^t in our present state that 

to the worship they superseded, solution is unattainable by us, 

and that which in all probability are propositions which may be 

they will supersede, without con- rjegarded as equally certain: mean- 
sidering their merits in a relation while, as it is the province of the 

more universal. The first stanza poet to attach himself to those 

contrasts the immortality of the ideas w^hich exalt and ennoble 

living and thinking beings which humanity, let him be permitted 

inhabit the planets, and to use a to have conjectured the condition 

common and inadequate phrase, of that futurity towards which 

clothe themselves in matter, with we are all impelled by an inextin- 

the transience of the noblest mani- guishable thirst for immortality, 

festationa of the external world. Until better arguments can be 
The concluding verses indicate* produced than sophisms which 
a progressive state of more or disgrace the cause, this desire 

leas exalted existence, according itself must remain the strongest 

to the degree of perfection which and the only presumption that 

every distinct intelligence may eternity is the inheritance of every 

have attained. Let it not be sup- thinking being. * 

1093 unsubdued edd, 1889 ; unwithstood ed, 1829 (ed. Galignant). 
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(3) No hoary priests after that 
Patriarch [1. 245, p. 453]. 

The Greek Patria^i^oh, after hav- 
ing been compelled to fulminate 
an anathema against the insur- 
gents, was put to death by the 
Turks. 

Fortunately the Greeks have 
been taught that they cannot buy 
security by degradation, and the 
Turks, though' equally cruel, are 
less cunning than the smooth- 
faced tyrants of Europe. As to 
the anathema, his Holiness might 
as well have thrown his mitre at 
Mount Athos for any effect that 
it produced. The chiefs of the 
Greeks are almost all men of com- 
prehension and enlightened views 
on religion and politics. 

(4) The freedman of a western poet- 
chief [h 663, p. 460]. 

A Greek who had been Lord 
Byron’s servant commands the 
insurgents in Attica. This Greek, 
Lord Byron informs me, though 
a poetafid an enthusiastic patriot, 
gave him rather the idea of a 
timid and unenterprising person. 
It appears that circumstances 
make men what they are, wid 
that we all contain the germ oi a 
degree of degradation or of great- 
ness whose connection with om 
character is determined by events. 

(6) The Greeh expect a Sainour 

from the west [1. 698, p. 461]. 

It is reported that this Messiah 
had arrived at a seaport near 
Lacedaenion in an Amencan brig. 
The association of names and 
ideas is irresistibly ludicrous, but 
the prevalence of such a rumour 
strongly marks the state of popu- 
lar enthusiasm in Greece. 

(6) The sound os of the assault of 
anifnperial dty [11, 814-15, p. 466J. 

For the vi^don of Mahmud of 
tJie taking of Constantinople in 


1453, see Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Rmpire, vol. 
xii. p. 223. 

The manner of the invocation 
of the spirit of Mahomet the 
Second will be censured as over 
subtle. I could easily have made 
the Jew a regular conjuror, and 
the Phantom an ordinary ghost. 
I have preferred to represent the 
Jew as disclaiming all pretension, 
or even belief, in supernatural 
agency, and as tempting Mahmud 
to that state of mind in which 
ideas may be supposed to assume 
the force of sensations through 
the confusion of thought with the 
objects of thought, and the excess 
of passion animating the creations 
of imagination. 

It 18 a sort of natural magic, 
susceptible of being exercised in 
a degree by any one who should 
have made himself master of the 
secret associations of another’s 
thoughts. 

(7) The Chorus [p. 472], 

The final chorus is indistinct 
and obscure, as the event of the 
living drama whose arrival it fore- 
tells. Prophecies of wars, and 
rumours of wars, etc., rliay safely 
be made by poet or prophet in 
any age, but to anticipate how- 
ever darkly a period of regener- 
ation and happiness is a more 
hazardous exercise of the faculty 
which bards possess or feign. It 
will remind the reader ‘magno 
nec proximus intervallo * of Isaiah 
and Vir^l, whose ardent spirits 
overleaping the actual reign of 
evil which we endure and bewail, 
*already saw the possible and per- 
haps approaching state of society 
in which the * hon shall lie down 
with the lambt* and ‘omnis feret 
omnia tellus.’ Let these great 
names be my authority and my 
excuse. 
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(8) Saturn and Love their long re- 
pose shaU hurst [1. 1090, p. 472], 

Saturn and Lore were among 
the deities of a real or imaginarj^ 
state of innocence and haziness. 
All those whofell^ or the Gods of 
Greece, Asia, and Egypt ; the One 
who roscy or Jesus Christ, at whose 
appearance the idols of the Pagan 
World were amerced of their 
worship ; and the many unsub- 
dued y or the monstrous objects of 
the idolatry of China, India, the 
Antarctic islands, and the native 
tribes of America, certainly have 
reigned over the understandings 
of men in conjunction or in suc- 
cession, during periods in which 
all we know of evil has been m 
a state of portentous, and, until 
the revival of learning and the 
arts, peroetually increasing, ac- 
tivity. The Grecian gods seem 

NOTE ON HELLAS, 

The South of Europe was m a 
state of great politi^l excitement 
at the beginning of the year 1821. 
The Spanish Revolution had been 
a signal to Italy ; secret societies 
were formed; and, when Naples 
rose to declare the Constitution, 
the call was responded to from 
Brundusium to the foot of the 
Alps. To crush these attempts 
to obtain liberty, early in 1821 
the Austrians poured their armies 
into the Peninsula : at first their 
coming rather seemed to add 
energy and resolution to a people 
long enslaved. The Piedmontese 
asserted their freedom ; Genoa 
threw off the yoke of the King 
of Sardinia ; and, as if in playful* 
imitation, the people of the little 
state of Massa and Carrara gave 
the tongd to their sovereign, and 
set up a republic. 

Tuscany alone was perfectly 
tranquil. It was said that the 


indeed to have been personally 
more innocent, although it cannot 
be said, that ^ far as temperance 
and chastity are concerned, they 
gave so edifying an example as 
their successor. The sublime 
human character of Jesus Christ 
was deformed by an imputed 
identification with a Power, who 
tempted, betrayed, and punished 
the innocent beiilga who were 
-called into existence by His sole 
will; and for the period of a 
thousand years, the spirit of this 
most just, wise, and benevolent 
of men has been propitiated with 
myriads of hecatombs of those 
who approached the nearest to IIis 
innocence and wisdom, sacrificed 
under every aggravation of atro- 
city and variety of torture. The 
horrors of the Mexican, the Pe- 
ruvian, and the Indian super- 
stitions are well known. 

BY MRS. SHELLEY 

Austrian minister presented a list 
of sixty Carbonari to the Grand 
Duke, urging their imprisonment ; 
and the Grand Duke replied, ‘I 
do not know whether these sixty 
mgji are Carbonari, but I know, 
if I imprison them, I shall directly 
have sixty thousand start up.' 
l>ut, though the Tuscans had no 
desire to disturb the paternal 
government beneath whose shelter 
they slumbered, they regarded 
the progress of the various Italian 
revolutions with intense interest, 
and hatred for the Austrian was 
warm in every bosom. But they 
had slender hopes ; they knew 
that the Neapolitans would offer 
no fit resistance to the regular 
German troops, and that the 
overthrow of the constitution in 
Naples would act as a decisive 
blow against all struggles for 
liberty m Italy. * 

We have seen the rise and pro- 
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giess of reform. But the Holy 
Alliance was alive and active in 
those days, and fe^ could dream 
of the peaceful triumph of liberty. 
It seemed then that the armed 
assertion of freedom in the South 
of Europe was the only hope of 
the liberals, as, if it prevailed, 
the nations of the north would 
imitate the example. Happily 
the reverse has proved the fact. 
The countries accustomed to the 
exercise of the privileges of free- 
men, to a limited extent, have ex- 
tended, and are extending, these 
limits. Freedom and knowledge 
have now a chance of proceeding 
hand in hand ; and, if it continue 
thus, we may hope for the dura- 
bility of both. Then, as I have 
said — in 1821 — Shelley, as well 
as every other lover of liberty, 
looked upon the struggles in Spain 
and Italy as decisive of the des- 
tinies of the world, probably for 
centuries to come. The interest 
he took in the progress of affairs 
was incense. When Genoa de- 
clared itself free, his hopes were 
at their highest. Day after day 
he read the bulletins of the Aus- 
trian army, and sought eagfvly 
to gather tokens of its defeat. 
He heard of the revolt of Genoa 
with emotions of transport. His 
whole heart and soul were in the 
triumph of the cause. We were 
living at Pisa at that time ; and 
several well-informed Italians, at 
the head of whom we may place 
the celebrated Vacca, were accus- 
tomed to seek for sympathy in 
their hopes from Shelley: they 
did not ffnd such for the despair 
they too generally experienced, 
founded on contempt for their 
southern countrymen. 

While the fate of the progress 
of the Austrian armies then invad- 
ing Naples tras yet in suspense, 
the newe of another revolution 


filled him with exultation. We 
had formed the acquaintance at 
Pisa of several Constantinopolitan 
Greeks, of the family of Prince 
Caradja, formerly Hospodar of 
Wallachia ; who, hearing that the 
bowstring, the accustomed finale 
of his viceroyalty, was on the road 
to him, escaped with his treasures, 
and took up his abode m Tuscany. 
Among these was the gentleman 
to whom the drama of Hellas is 
dedicated. Prince Mavrocordato 
was warmed by those aspirations 
for the independence of his country 
which filled the hearts of many 
of his countrymen. He often 
intimated the possibility of an 
insurrection in Greece ; but we 
had no idea of its being so near 
at hand, when, on the Ist of April 
1821, he called on Shelley, bring- 
ing the proclamation of his cousin, 
Prince Ypsilanti, and, radiant with 
exultation and debght, declared 
that henceforth Greece would be 
free. 

Shelley had hymned the dawn 
of liberty in Spain and Naples, in 
two odes dictated by the warmest 
enthusiasm ; he felt himself natur- 
ally impelled to decorate with 
poetry the uprise of tbi descend- 
ants of that people whose works 
he regarded with deep admiration, 
and to adopt the vaticmatory 
character in prophesying their 
success. Hellas was written in 
a moment of enthusiasm. It is 
curious to remark how well he 
overcomes the difficulty of form- 
ing a drama out of such scant 
materials. His prophecies, in- 
deed, came true in their general, 
not their particular, purport. He 
did not foresee the death of Lord 
LondondeiTy, which was to be 
the epoch of a change in English 
politics, particularly as regarded 
torei^ affairs ; nor that the navy 
of lus country would fight for 
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instead of against the Greeks, and 
by the battle of Navarino secure 
their enfranchisement from the 
Turks. Almost against reason, 
as it appeared to him, he resolved 
to believe that Greece would prove 
triumphant; and in this spirit, 
auguring ultimate good, yet griev- 
ing over the vicissitudes to be 
endured in the interval, he com- 
posed his drama. 

Hellas was among the last of 
his compositions, and is among 
the most beautiful. The choruses 
are singularly imaginative, and 
melodious in their versification. 
There are some stanzas that beau- 
tifully exemplify Shelley’s peculiar 
style ; as, foiv instance, the asser- 
tion of the intellectual empire 
which must be for ever the in- 
heritance of the country of Homer, 
Sophocles, and Plato . — 

< But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 


Based on the crystlllline sea 
Of thought and its etei nity.' 

And again, *that philosophical 
truth felicitously imaged foith — 

^ Revenge and Wrong bring forth 
their kind, 

The foul cubs hke their parents 
ai e, 

Their den is m the guilty mind, 
And Conscience fdeds them with 
. despair.^ 

The conclusion of the last chorus 
is among the most beautiful of his 
lyrics. The imagery is distinct 
and majestic ; the prophecy, such 
as poets love to dwell upon, the 
Regeneration of Mankind — and 
that regeneration reflecting back 
splendour on the foregone time, 
from which it inherits so much 
of intellectual wealth, and memory 
of past virtuous deeds, as must 
render the possession of happi- 
ness and peace of tenfold value. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN UNFINISHED 

dram:^ 


[Published in part (11. 1-69, 100-120) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous 
Poemsy 1824 ; and again, with the notes, m P. W,y 1839. Lines 
127-238 were printed by Dr. Garnett under the title of The Magic 
Plant in his Relics of Shelley, 1862. The whole was edited in its 
present form from the Boscombe MS. by Mr. W. M. Rossetti in 1870 
{Complete Poetical Works of P. B. S., Moxon, 2 vols ). ‘Written at 
Pisa during the late winter or early spring of 1822 ’ (Garnett).] 


The following fragments are 
part of a Drama undertaken for 
the amusement of the individuals 
who composed our intimate society, 
but left unfinished. I have pre- 
served a sketch of the story as 
far as it had been shadowed in 
the poet’s mind. 

An Enchantress, living in one 


of the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, saves the bfe of a Pirate, 
a man of savage but noble nature. 
She becomes enamoured of him ; 
and he, inconstant to his mortal 
love, for a while returns her pas- 
sion ; but at length, recalling the 
memory of her whom’he left, and 
who laments his loss, he escapes 
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from tho Enchanted Island, and opportunity to bring him, by a 
returns to his lady. His mode spint-brewed tempest, back to 
of life makes him again go to sea, her Island. — [Mes. Shelley’s 
and the Enchantress seizes the Note, 1839.] 

Scene.— -5^/ore tJie Cavern of the Indian Enchantress, 

The Enchantkess comes forth. 

Enchantress, 

He camp like a dieam in the dawn of life, 

He fled like a shadow before its noon ; 

He is gone, and my peace is turned to strife. 

And 1 wander and wane like the weary moon. 

0, sweet Echo, wake, 5 

And for my sake 

Make answer the while my heart shall break ! 

But my heart has a music which Echo’s lips, 

Though tender and true, yet can answer noFt, 

And the shadow that moves in the soul’s eclipse lo 
Can return not the kiss by his now forgot ; 

Sweet lips 1 he who hath 
On my desolate path 

Cast the darkness of absence, worse than death ! 

The Enchantress males her sjjell : she is answered hy a Spirit 

Spirit Within the silent centre of the earth 15 

My mansion is ; where I have lived in^phered 
From tlie beginning, and around my sleep 
Have woven all the wondrous imagery 
Of this dim spot, whifh mortals call the world ; 

Infinite depths of unknown elements d 20 

Massed into one impenetrable mask ; 

Sheets of immeasurable ^.fire, and veins 
Of gold and stone, and adamantine iron. 

And as a veil in which I walk through Heaven 
I have wrought mountains, seas, and waves, and clouds, 
And lastly light, whose interfusion dawns 26 

In the dark space of interstellar air. 

A good Spirit, who watches over she rotums only with a sisterly 
the Hrate^s fate, leads, in a mys* affection. The ensuing scene takes 
tenous manner, the lady of his place between them on their arri- 
love to the Enchanted Isle. She val at the Isle. [Mbs. Shelley’s 
is accompanied by a Youth, who Note, 1839.] 
loves the lady, but whose passion 

8 my mitUd J82i* 15-07 Within . , . air. 1889 ; omitUd 1824, Se§ 

ihmUne§ tn *Posthum<m Potm,' 1824, p 209 : *Song of a Spirit* i 6 have 
1889 ; omitkd 182if p, 209, 05 seafe, and waves 1824, p, 209 ; seas, waves 

1839, 
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ANOTHER SCENE 
Indian Youth and Lady. 

India/n, And, if my*giief should still dearer to me 
Than all .the pleasures in the world beside, 

Why would you lighten it?— 

Lady, I offer only i 

That which I seek, some human sympathy 
In this mysterious island. 

Indian, Oh ! my friend, 

My sister, my beloved !— What do I say? 

My brain is dizzy, and I scarce know whether 
I ^eak to thee or her. 

Lady, Peace, perturbed heart ! 

I am to thee only as thou to mine, 

Tlie passing wind which heals the brow at noon, 

And may strike cold into the breast at night, 

Yet cannot linger where it soothes the most, 

Or long spothe could it linger. 

Indian, But you said 

You also loved? 

Lady. Loved ! Oh, I love, Methinks 

This word of love is fit for all the world. 

And that for gentle heiu'ts another name' 

Would speuk of gentler thoughts than the woild owns. 

I have loved. 

Indian, And thou lovest not? if so, 

Young as thou art thou canst afford to weep. 

Lady, Oh 1 x^ould that I could claim exemption 
From all the bitterness of that sweet name. 

I loved, I love, and when I love no more 

Let .joys and grief perish, and leave despair i 

To rinfj the knell of youth. He'^stood beside me, 

The embodied vision of the brightest dream, 

Which like a dawn heralds the, day of hfe; 

The shadow of his presence made my w^orld 
A Paradise. All familiar things he touched. 

All common words he spoke, b^ame to me 
Like forms and sounds of a diviner world. 

He was as is the sun in his fierce youth, 

As terrible and lovely as a tempest • 

He cam^ and went, and left me what I am. < 

Alas I Why must I think how oft we two 
Have sate together near the river springs. 

Under the green pavilion which the willow 
Spreads on the floor of the unbroken fountain, 

Strewn, by the nurslings that linger there, < 

Over that islet paved with flowers and mosSj 
While the musk-rose leaves, like flakes of crimson snow, 
Showered on us, and the dove mourned in the pme, 

89 pleasure*] pleasure to Imoian, 1824. 
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Sad prophetess of sorrows not her own? 

The crane returned to her unfrozen haunt, 70 

And the false c\jckoo bade the spray good morn ; 

And on a wintry bough the widowed bird, 

Hid in the deepest night of ivy-leaves, 

Renewed the vigils of a sleepless sorrow. 

I, left J]ke her, and leaving one like her, 75 

Alike abandoned and abandoning 

(Oh ! unlike her in this I) the gentlest youth, 

Whose love had made my sorrows dear to him, 

Even as m'y sorrow made his love to me! 

Indian, One curse of Nature stamps in the same mould 
The features of the wretched ; and they are 8 1 

As like as violet to violet, 

When memory, the ghost, their odours keeps 
Mid the cold relics or abandoned joy.— 

Proceed. 

Lady, He was a simple innocent boy. 85 

I loved him well, but not as he desired ; 

Yet even thus he was content to be 

A short content, for I was 

Indian God of Heaven ! 

From sucn an islet, such a river-spring-- — I 
I dare not ask her if there stood upon it 9° 

A pleasure-dome surmounted by a crescent, 

With steps to the blue water, [Alond.] It may be 
That Nature masks in life several copies 
Of t 00 same lot, so that the sufferers ^ 

May feel another's sorrow as their own, ^ 95 

And find in friendship w'hat they lost in love. 

That cannot be : yet it is strange that we, 

From the same scene, by, the same path to this 

Realm of abandonment But speak! your breath— 

Your breath is like soft music, your words are 100 

The echoes of a voice whwh on my heart 
Sleeps like a melody of early days. 

But as you said 

Lady. He was so a’wful, yet 

So beautiful in mystery and terror, 

Calming me as the lo’veliness of heaven 105 

Soothes the unquiet sea:— and yet not so, 

For he seemed stormy, and would often seem 
A quenchless sun masked in portentous clouds ; 

For such his thoughts, and even his actions were; 

But ho was not of them, nor 'they of him, no 

But as they hid his splendour from the earth. 

Some said ne was a man of blood and peril, 

And steeped in bitter infamy to the lips. 

More need was there I shoiud be innocent, 

More need that I should be most true and kind, 115 

71 spray Rmeth 1870, W<io<R>$rry ; Spring Forman, Dowden, 
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And much more need that there should be found one 
To share remorse and scorn and solitude, 

And all the ills that wait on those who do 
The tasks of ruin in the world of life. 

He fled, and I have followed him. 

Indian, Such a one 120 

Is he vyho was the winter of my peace. 

But, fairest stranger, when didst thou depart 
From the far hills wheie rise the springs of India? 

How didst thou pass the intervening sea? 

Lady, If I be sure I am not di earning now, 125 

I should not doubt to say it "was a dream. 

Methought a star came down from heaven, 

And rested mid the plants of India, 

Which I had given a shelter from the frost 

Within my chamber. There the meteor lay, 130 

Panting forth light among the leaves and flowers, 

As if it lived, and was outworn with speed ; 

Or that it loved, and passion made the pulse 
Of its bright life throb like an anxious heart, 

Till it diffused itself, and all the chamber 135 

And walls seemed melted into emerald fire 

That burned not; in the midst of which appeared 

A spirit like a child, and laughed aloud 

A thrilling peal of such sweet merriment 

As made the blood tingle in my warm feet : M 0 

Then bent over a vase, and murmuring ^ 

Low, unintelligj^ble melodies, 

Placed something in the mould like melon-seeds, 

And slowly faded, and in place of it 
A soft hand issued from the veil of fire, MS 

Holdhig a cup like a magnolia flpwer, 

And poured upon the earth within the vase 
The dement with which it overflowed. 

Brighter than morning light, anfl purer than 

The water of the springs of Himaiah. 150 

Indian, You waked not? 

Lady, Not until my dream became 

Like a child’s legend on the tideless sand, 

Which the first foam erases half, and half 
Leaves legible. At length I rose, and went, 

Visiting my flowers from pot to pot, and thought 155 
To set new cuttings in the empty urns, 

And when I came to that beside the lattice, 

I saw two little dark-green leaves 

Lifting the light mould at their birth, and then 

I half remembered my forgotten dream. 160 

And day by day. green as a gourd in June, 

The plant grew iresh and thick, yet no one knew 
What plant it was ; its stem and tendrils seemed 
120-6 Such . , • dream 1839 ; omitted 1821, 
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Like emerald snakes, mottled and diamonded 

With azure mail md sti*eaks of woven silver; 165 

And all the sheaths that folded tho dafk buds 

Rose like the crest of cobra-di-capel, 

Until the golden eve of the bright flower, * 

Through the dark lashes of those veined lids, 

. . , diaoncumbcred of their silent sleep, 170 

Gazed like a star into the morning light. 

Its leaves were delicate, you almost saw 
The pulses . 

With which the purple velvet flower was fed 
To overflow, and like a poet’s heart i75 

Changing bright fancy to sweet sentiment, 

Changed halt the light to fragrance. It soon fell, 

And to a green and dewy einbryo-fruit 

Left all its treasured beauty. Day by day 

I nursed the plant, and on the double flute i8o 

Played to it on the sunny winter days 

Soft melodies, as sweet as April rain '• 

On silent leaves, and ^ang those words in which 
Passion makes Echo taunt the sleeping strings ; 

And I would send tales of forgotten love 185 

Late into the lone night, and sing wild songs 
Of maids deserted in the olden tinie. 

And weep like a soft cloud in April’s bosom 
Upon the sleeping eyelids of the plant, 

So that perhaps it dreamed that Spring was come, 190 
And crept abroad into tho moonli^it air, r 
And loosened all its limbs, as, noon by noon. 

The sun averted less his oblique beam. 

Indian, And the plant died not in the frost ? 

Lady, It grew ; 

And went out of the lattice which I left ‘ 195 

Half open for it, trailing its quaint spires 
Along the garden and acrcfes the lawn, 

And down the slope of moss and through the tufts 
Of wild-flower roots, and stumps of trees o’ergiwn 
With simple lichens, and old hoary stones, 

On to the margin of the glassy pool. 

Even to a nook of unblown violets 
And lilies-of-the-valley yet unborn, 

Under a pine with ivy overgrown. 

And there its fruit lay like a sleeping lizard ao5 

Under the shadows ; but whep Spring indeed 
Came to unswathe her infants, and the lilies 
Peeped from their bright green masks to wonder at 
This shape of autumn couched in their recess. 

Then it dilated, and it grew until 210 

Oiie half Jay floating on the fountain wave, 

Whose pulse, elapsed in unlike sympathies, 

Kept time 
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Among the snowy water-lily buds. 

Its shape was such as summer melody 
Of the south wind in spicy vales might give 
To some light cloud bound from the golden dawn 
To fairy*isles of evening, and it seemed 
In hue and form that it had been a mirror 
Of all the hues and forms around it and 
Upon it pictured by the sunny beams 
Which, from the bright vibrations of the pool, 
Were thrown upon the rafters and the roof 
Of boughs and leaves, and on the nillared stems 
Of the dark sylvan temple, and reflections 
Of every infant flower and star of moss 
And veined leaf in the azure odorous air. 

And thus it lay in the Elysian calm 
Of its own beauty, floating on the line 
Which, like a filrn in purest space, divided 
The heaven beneath the water from the heaven 
Above tlie clouds ; and every day I went 
Watching its growth and wondering; 

And as the day grew hot, methougnt I saw 
A glassy vapour dancing on the pool, 

And on it little quaint and filmy shapes; 

With dizzy motion, wheel and rise and fall, 

Like clouds of gnats with perfect lineaments. 

0 friend, sleep was a veil uplift from Heaven— 
As if Heaven dawnod upon the world of dream— 
When darkness rose on the extinguished day 
Out of the eastern wilderness. 

Indian. I too 

Have found a moment’s paradise in sleep 
Half cbmpensate a hell of waking sorrow. 
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CHARLES THE FIRST 

[Charles the First wks designed in 1818, begun towards the close of 
1819 [Medwin, Life, ii. p. 02], resumed in January, and finally laid 
aside by June, 1822. It was published in part in the Postkamous 
Poems, 1824, and printed, in its present form (with the addition 
of some. 530 lines), by Mr. W M. Rossetti, 1870. Further particulars 
are given in the Editor’s Notes at the end of the volume.] 

• DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

Kino Charles I. St John. 

Qleen Henrietta. Auuhy, the Court FooL 

Laud, Archhshop of Canterhuiy Hampden. 

WEN'moRTH Fail of Strajord. Piai 

Lord Cottington. Cromwell. 

Lord Weston. Cromwfll's Daughter 

Loro Coventry. Sir Harry Vane the yojnger. 

Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, LEioiiroN. 

Secretary Lyttelton. Bast wick. ^ 

JuXON. , pRYNNE. 

Gentlemen of the Inns of Cowt^ CitizenSj Pursuivants, Marshalsmen, Law Students, 
Judges, Clerk, 

Scene I.--27ie Alasque of the Inns of Court, 

A Ihtrsmvant Place, for the Marshal of the Masque ! 

First Cttizen. What thmkest thou of this quaint masque 
wlfich turns, 

Like morning from the shadow of the night/ • 

The night to day, and London to a place 
Ot peace and joy ? 

Second Citizen, And Hqll to Heaven. 5 

Eight years are gone, % 

And they seem hours, since in this populous street 
I trod on grass made green by summer's rain, 

For the red plague kept state within that palace 

Where now that vanity reigns. In nine years more lo 

The roots will be refreshed with civil blood ; 

And thank the mercy of insulted Heaven 
That sin and wrongs wound, as an orphan's cry, 

The ^tience of the gi’eat Avenir's ear. 

A loutk Yet, father, 'tis a nappy sight to see, 15 

Beautiful, innocent, and unforbidaen 
By God or man ^tis like the bright procession 
of skiey visions in a solemn dream 
Prom which men wake as from a Paradise, 

And draw new strength to tread the thorns of life. 20 

If God be good, wherefore should this be evil? 

And if this be not evil, dost thou not draw 
Unseasonabte poison from the flowers 

10 now that vanity reigns 1870 ; now reigns vanity 1824 , 
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Which bloom so rarely in this barren woild? 

Oh, kill these bitter thoughts which make the present 25 
Dark as the future I— • 

When A\^arice and Tyranny, vigilant Fear, 

And open-eyed Conspiracy lie sleeping 

As on Hell’^s threshold ; and all gentle thoughts 

Waken to worship Him who giveth joys 30 

With ITis own gift. 

Second CiUzen. How young art thou in this old age of time ! 
How green in this gray world.? Canst thou discern 
The signs of seasons, yet perceive no hint 
Of change in that stage-scene in which thou art 35 

Npt a spectator but an actor? or 
Art thou a puppet moved by [enginery]? 

The day that dawns m fire will die in stoims. 

Even though the noon be calm. My travel’s done,— 

Before the whirlwind wakes I shall have found 40 

My inn of'lasting rest ; but thou must still 
Be journeying on m this inclement air. 

Wrap thy ola cloak about thy back ; 

Nor leave the broad and plain and beaten road, 

Although no flowers smile on the trodderi dust, 45 

For tho violet paths of pleasure. This Charles the First 
Rose like tho equinoctial sun, ... 

By vapours, through whose threatening ominous veil 
Darting his altered influence he has gained ^ 

This height of noon— from which he must decline 50 

Amid the darkness of conflicting storms, 

To dank extinction and to latest night . . . 

There goes 

The apostate Strafford ; he whos^ titles 

• whispered aphorisms 55 

From Machiavel and Bacon: and, if Judas 

Had been as brazen and as bold* as he 

First Citizen- That 

Is the Archbishop, 

Second Citizen. Rather say the Pope : 

London will be soon his Rome: he walks 

As if he trod upon the heads of men : 60 

He looks elate, drunken wth blood and gold 

Beside him moves the Babylonian woman 

Invisibly, and with her as with his shadow, 

Mitred adulterer I he is joine^l in sin, 

Which turns Heaven’s milk of meicy to revenge. 65 

33-7 Canst . . enginery 1870 ; 

Canst thou not think 

Of change in that low scene, in which thou art 
Not a spectator but an actor? . . . 1824. 

43'57 Wrap . . . bold as he 1870 ; omiUtd 1824, 
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Third Cdkcn (lifting up his eyes). Good Lord! rain it down 
upon him! . , , 

Amid her ladies w^lks the papist queen. 

As if her nice feet scorned our English earth. 

The Canaanitish Jezebel 1 I would be • 

A dog if I might tear her with my teeth ! 70 

There *s old Sir Hemy Vane, the Earl of Pembroke, 

Lord Essex, and Lord Keeper Coventry, 

And others who mako base their English breed 
By vile participation of their honours 

With papists,* atheists, tyrants, and apostates. 75 

Wlien lawyers masque Tis time for honest men 
To strip the vizor from their purposes. 

A seasonable rime for masquers this ! 

When Englishmen and Protestants should sit 

dust on their dishonoured heads, 80 
To avert the wrath of Him whose scourge is felt 
For the great sins which have drawn down from Heaven 

and foreign overthrow.# 

The remnant of the martyred saints in Rochefort 
Have been abandoned by their faithless allies 85 

To that idolatrous and adulterous torturer 
Lewis of France, “the Palatinate is lost 


Enter Leighton {who has been branded in the face) and Bastwick. 

Canst thou be— art thou ? 

Leighton, I was Leighton : what 

I am* tnou sccst. And yet turn thino eyes, ^ 

And with thy memory look on thy friend’s mind, 90 


1 am tnou sccst. And yet turn tnino eyes, ^ 

And with thy memory look on thy friend’s mind, 90 

Which is unchanged, and where is written deep 
The sentence of my judge. 

Third Citizen. these the marks with which 

Laud thinks to improve the image of his Maker 1 
Stamped on the face of man? Curses upon him, 

The impious tyrant ! • 

Secona Citizen, It is said besides 95 

That lewd and papist drunkards may profane 
The Sabbath with their 

And has permitted that most heathenish custom 

Of dancing round a pole dressed up with wreaths 

On May-day. loo 

A man w^ho thus twice crucifies his God 

May well his brother.— In my mind, friend, 

The root of all this ill is prelacy. 

I would cut up the root. * 

Third C'lhzen, And by what means? 

Second Citizen, Smiting each Bishop under the fifth rib. 105 

TUrd Citizen, You seem to know the vulnerable place 
Of th^ same crocodiles, 

73 make 18^4 ; made 188i, 78-114 A seaeonable ... of the flesh 
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Second Citizen, I learnt it in 

Ecfvptian bondage, sir. Your worm of Nile 
Betrays not with its flattering tears like tliey ; 

For, when they cannot kill, they whine anti weep. no 

Nor is it half so greedy of men^s bodies 
As they of soul and all ; nor does it wallow 
In slime as they in simony and lies 
And close lusts of the flesh, 

A Marshalsman, Give place, give place 1 

You torch-bearers, advance to the great gate, 115 

And then attend the Marshal of the Masque • 

Into the Royal presence. 

A Law Sindent What thinkest thou 

Of this quaint show of ours, my ag6d friend? 

Even now we see the redness of the torches 

Inflame the night to the eastward, and the claiions 120 

[Gasp?] to us on the wind’s wave. It comes I 

And their sounds, floating hither round the pageant. 

Rouse up tjie astonished air. 

First Citizen, I will not think but that our country’s wounds 
May yet be healed. The king is just and gracious, 125 

Though wicked counsels now pervert his will: 

These once cast off— 

Second Citizen, As adders cast their skins 
And keep their venom, so kings often change ; 

Councils and counsellors hang on one another, 

Hiding the loathsome 130 

Like tne base patchwork of a leper’s rags. ^ 

The Youth, Oh,* still those dissonant thoughts !— List how the 
music 

Grows on the enchanted air! And see, the torches 
Restlessly flashing, and the crowd divided 
Like wajires before an admiral’s p'fow I 
A Marshalsman, Give place 135 

To the Marshal of the Masque! , 

A Pursuivant, Room for the King! 

The Youth, How glorious 1 See those thronging chariots 
Rolling, like paintea clouds before the wind. 

Behind their solemn steeds : how some are shaped 

Like curved sea-shells dyed by the azure depths 140 

Of Indian seas ; some like the new-born moon ; 

And some like cars in which the Romans climbed 
(Candied by Victory’s eagle-wings outspread) 

The Capitolian— See how gloriously 

« 

108 bondage cj. Torman; bondages 1870. 119-23 Even now . . . 

air 1870 ; omitted 1824, 132 how the 1870 ; loud 1824. 136 A Pur- 

Room for the King ! 1870 ; omitted 1824. 138-40 Rolling . . . 

depths 1870 ; 

Rolling like painted clouds before the wind : 

Some aw * 

Like curved shells, dyed by the azure depths 1824 , 
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The mettled horses in the torchlight stir 145 

Their gallant riders, while they chock their pride, 

Like shapes of sorpe diviner element 
Than English air, and beings nobler than 
The envious and admiring mnltitudo. 

Second Citimi, Ay, there they are— 15° 

Nobles, and sons of nobles, patentees, 

Monopolists, and stewards or this poor farm, 

On whose lean sheep sit the prophetic crows, 

Here is the pomp that strips the houseless orphan. 

Here is the pVide that breaks the desolate heart. 155 

These are the lilies glorious as Solomon, 

Who toil not, neither do they spin,— unless 
It bo the webs they catch poor rogues withal. 

Here is the surfeit which to them who earn 

The niggard wages of the earth, scarce leaves 160 

The tithe that will support them till tliey crawl 

Back to her cold hard bosom. Here is health 

Followed by grim disease, glory by shame, ^ 

Waste by lame famine, wealth by sq,ualid want, 

And England’s sin by England’s punishment. 165 

And, as the effect pursues the cause foregone, 

Lo, giving substance to my words, behold 
At once the sign and the thing signified— 

A troop of cripples, beggars, and lean outcasts. 

Horsed upon stumbling jades, carted with dung, ryo 

Dragged for a day from cellars and low cabins 
Ana roiien hiding-holes, to point the moral ^ 

Of this presentment, and bring up the roar 
Of painted pomp with misery! 

The Youth 'Tis but 

The anti-masqu^, and server as discords do 
In sweetest music. Who would love May flowers 1 
If they succeeded not to Wmter’s flaw ; 

Or day unchanged by night ;• or joy itself 
Without the touch of sorrow? 

Second Citizen. I and thou 

A Marshalsman, Place, give place! 180 

Scene II.— A Chamber in Whitehall, Enter the King, Queen, 
Laud, Lobd Strafford, Lord Cottinoton, and other Lords ; 
Archy; also St. John, with some Gentkmm of the Inns of 
Court. 

King. Thanks, gentlemen. I heartily accept 
This token of your service: youV gay masque 
Was performed gallantly. And it snows well 
When subjects twine such flowers of [observance?] 

With the sharp thorns that deck the English crown, 5 

her 1870^] its 1824, 170 jades 1870 ; shapes 1824. 173 pre- 

sentlnent OTO*; presentiment ^5.84. 179 , 180 I . . . place I 1870; 
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A gentle heart enjoys what it confers, 

Even as it suffers that which it inflicts, 

Though Justice guides the stroke. , 

Accept my hearty thanks. 

(^ecn. • And gentlemen, 

Call your poor Queen your debtor. Your quaint pageant lo 
Rose on me like the figures of past years, 

Treading their still path back to infancy, 

More beautiful and mild as they draw nearer 

The quiet cradle. I could have almost wept 

To think T was in Paris, where these shows * 15 

Are well devised— such as I was ere yet 

My young heart shared a portion of the buithen, 

The careful weight, of this great monarchy. 

There, gentlemen, between the sovereign’s pleasure 

And that which it regards, no clamour lifts 20 

Its proud interposition. 

In Paris ribald censurers dare not move 

Their poison<)us tongues against these sinless sports : 

And hs smile 

Warms those who bask in it, as ours \^ould do 25 

If . . . Take my heart’s thanks ; add them, gentlemen, 

To those good words which, were he King, of France, 

My roval lord would turn to golden deeds. 

SL John, Madam, the love of Englishmen can make 
The lightest favour of their lawful king 30 

Outweigh a despot’s.— We humbly take our leaves, 

Enriched by smiles which France can never buy. ^ 

[Eoceunt St. John and the Gentlemen of the Inns of Court, 
King. My Lord Archlushop, 

Maik you what spirit sits in St.John’s eyes? 

Methinks it is too saucy for this ppsence. ^ 35 

Archy, #Y es, pray your Grace look : for, like an unsophisticated 
[eye] sees everything upside down, you who are wuse will discern 
the shadow of an idiot in lawn sleeves and a rochet setting 
springes to catch woodcocks in haymaking time. Poor Archy, 
whose owl-eyes are tempered to the error of his age, and because 
he is a fool, and by special ordinance of God forbidden ever to see 
himself as he is, sees now in that deep eye a blindfold devil sitting 
on the ball, and weighing words out between king and subjects. 
One scale is full of promises, and the other full of protestations : 
and then another devil creeps behind the first out of the dark 
windings [of a] pregnant lawyer’s brain, and takes the bandage 
from the other^s eyes, and throws a sword into the left-hand 
scale, for all the world like my Lord Essex’s theie. 48 

Stra ford, A rod in pickle for the Fool’s back I 
Archy, Ay, and some are now smiling whose tears ^vill make 

the brine ; for the Fool sees 

Strafford, Insolent I You shall have your coat turned and be 
whipped out of the palace for this. * 53 

sa~oo In Pana . . . rebuke 1870 ; omiiitd 1884, 
b3 
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Archy. Wlien all the fools are whipped, and all the Protestant 
writers, while the knaves are whipping the fools ever since a thief 
was set to catch a thief. If all turncfials were whipped out of 
palaces, poor Aicliy would be disgraced in good company. Let 
the knaves >vhip the fools, and all tlie fools laugh at i^. [Let the! 
wise and godly slit each othoi^s noses and eais (having no need 
of any sense of disco rnrnent in thoir craft); and the knaves, to 
inarblial tliem, join in a procession to Bedlam, to entreat tho 
madmen to omit their sublime Platonic contemplations, and 
manage the stale of Enghand. Let all the honest men who he 
[pine lied?] up at the prisons or the pillories, in custody of the 
purteiiivants of the Iligh-Conimission Court, m.irshal them. 65 

Enter Secretary Lyttelton, iviili papers. 

Kmg {looking over the papers). These stiff Scots 
His (iiace of Canterbury must bdie order 
To foice under the Church’s yoke.— You, Wentworth, 

Shall be myself in Ii eland, and shall add 

Youi wisdom, genlloness, and energy, ^ 70 

To what in me weio wanting — My Loid Weston, 

Look that those mercliunts diaw not without loss 

Their bullion fiom the Tower; and, on the payment 

Of sliii)money, take tullost compensation 

For violation of our loyal foiests, 75 

Whose limits, fiom neglect, have been o’ergrown 

With cottages and cornfields. The uttermost 

Fartliing exact from those who el aim exemption 

From iKiighthood : that which once was a leward 

Shall thus be made a punishment, that sulfjects 60 

May know liow majesty can wear at will 

The rugged mood.— My Lord of Coventry, 

Lay my command upon the Courts below 

That bail be not accepted Rir the prisoners 

Under the warrant 01 Ihe Star Chamber. t-S 

The people shall not find tfce stubbornness 

Of Parliament a cheap or easy method 

Of dealing with their rightful sovereign : 

And doubt not this, my Lord of Coventry, 

We will find time and place for fit rebuke.— 90 

My Lord of Canterbury. 

Archv, The fool is here 

Lam. I crave permission ot your Majesty 
To order that this insolent fellow be 
Chastised : he mocks the sacred character, 

Scoffs at the state, and— • 

King. What, my Arcliy? 95 

He mocks and mimics all he sees and hears, 

Yet wiih a quaint and graceful licence— Prithee 
For this once do not as Prynne would, were he 

C >4 pinched marked as doubtful by Rossettiy 1870 ; Forman^ Dowden ; penned 
Woodlw 95 state 1870 ; atake 1824. 
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Primate of England. With your Grace’s leave, 

He lives in his own world ; and, like a parrot loo 

Hung in his gilded prison from the window 
Of a queen’s bower over the public way, * 

Blasphemes* with a bird’s mind:~his words, like arrows 
Which know no aim beyond the archer’s wit, 

Strike sometimes what eludes philosophy.— 105 

^’0 Archy.) Go, sirrah, and repent of your offence 
Ten minutes in the rain ; be it your penance 
To bring news how the world goes there. [ Ex^l Archy. 

Poor Archy I 

lie weaves about himself a world of mirth 

Out of the wreck of ours. no 

Laud. I take with patience, as my Master did. 

All scoffs permitted from above. 

King* My lord, 

Pray overlook these papers. Arcliy’^ woids 
Had, wings, but these have talons. 

Quern. And the lion 

That wears uiem must be tamed. My dearest lord, 115 
I see the new-born courage in your oytf 
Armed to strike dead the Spirit ot the Time, 

Which spurs to rage the many-headed beast. 

Do thou persist : for, faint but in resolve, 

And it were better thou hadst still remained 12c 

The slave of thine own slaves, who tear like curs 
The fugitive, and flee from the pursuer ; 

And Opportunity, that empty wolf, 

Flies at his throat'who fails. Subdue thy actions 

Even to the disposition of thy purpose, 125 

And be that tempered as the Ebro^s steel ; 

And banish weak-eyed Mercy to the weak. 

Whence alie will greet thee with S gift ot peace. 

And not oetray thee with a traitor’s kiss, 

As when she keeps the company gf rebels, 1 30 

Who think that she is Fear. Tiiis do, lest we 

Should fall as from a glorious pinnacle 

In a bright dream, and wake as from a dieam 

Out of our worshipped state. 

King. Belovfed friend, 

God is my witness that this weight of power, 135 

Which He sets me my earthly task to wield 
Under His law. is my delight and pride 
Only because tnou lovest that and me. 

For a king bears the office of a God 

To all the under world ; and to his God 140 

Alone he must deliver up his trust, 

99 With your Grace’s leave 1870 ; omitted 1824. 106-10 Go . . . ours 

tpoken by The Queen, 1824. 116 your 1824 ; thine 1870. 118 Which 

. . . beast 1870 ; omitted 1824. 134-232 Beloved . . . mutilation 1870 ; 

omitted 1824. 
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Unshorn of its permitted attributes. 

[It seems] now as the baser elements 
Had mutinied against the golden sun 
That kindles therii to harmony and quells 
Tiieir self-destroying rapine. The wild million , 

Strike at the eye that guides them ; like as humours 

Of the disteraporod body that conspire 

Against the spirit of life throned in the heart,— 

And tlius become the prey of one another, 

And last of death— 

Strafford. That which would be ambition in a subject 
Is duty in a sovereign ; for on him. 

As on a keystone, hangs the arch of life, 

Whose safety is its strength. Degree and form, 

And all that makes the age of reasoning man 
More memorable than a beast’s, depend on this— 

That Right should fence itself inviolably 

With Power ; in which respect the state of England 

From usurpation by the insolent commons ^ 

Cries for relorm. 

Get treason, and spare» treasure. Fee with coin 
The loudest murmurers ; feed with jealousies 
Opposing factions,— be thyself of none ; 

And borrow gold of many, for those who lend 
Will serve thee till thou payest them ; and thus 
Keep the fierce spirit of tne hour at bay, 

Till time, and its coming generations 

Of nigkts and days unborn, bring some one chance, 

Or war or pestilence or Nature’s self,— 

By some distemperature or terrible sign, 

Be as an arbiter betwixt themselves. 

Nor leryour Majesty i 

Doubt hero the peril of the unseen event. 

How did your bi other Kings, coheritors 
In your high Interest in the subject earth, 

Rise past such troubles to that height of power 
Where now they sit, and awfully serene 
Smile on the trembling world ? Such popular storms 
Philip the Second of ^am, this Lewis of France, 

And late the German head of many bodies, 

And every petty lord of Italy, 

8 uelled or by arts or arms. Is England poorer 
r feebler ? or art thou who wield’st her power 
Tamer than tliey ? or shall thi» island be— 

(Girdled] by its inviolable waters— 

To the world present and the world to come 
Sole pattern of extinguished monarchy? 

Notjif thou dost os I would have thee do. 

King. Your words shall be my deeds: 

You speak the image of my thought. My friend 
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t if Kings can have a friend, I call thee so), 
leyond the large commission which [belongs] 

Under the great seal of the realm, take this^ 

And, for some obvious reasons, lot there bo 195 

No seal on •it, except my kingly word 
And honour as I am a gentleman. 

Bo— as thou ai-t within my heart and mind— 

Another self, here and in Ireland : 

Do what thou judgest well, take amplest licence, 200 

And stick not even at qi^iostionable means. 

Hear me, Wentworth. My word is as a wall 
Between thee and this world thino enemy— 

That hates thee, for thou lovest me. 

Stmfford, I o^vn 

No friend but thee, no enemies but thme ; 205 

Thy lightest thought is my etornal law. 

How weak, how short, is life to pay 

Knig, Peace, peace. 

Thou ow'st me nothing yet. 

(To Laud.) My lord^ what say 

Those papers ? 

Lam, Your Majesty has ever interposed, 210 

In lenity towards your native soil, 

Between the heavy vengeance of the Church 
And Scotland. Mark the consequence of warming 
This brood of northern vipers in your bosom. 

The rabble, instructed no doubt ^ 215 

Bv Loudon, Lindfviy, Hume, and false Argyll 
Hnr the waves never menace hetwen until 
Scourged by the wind’s invisible tyranny), 

Have in the very temple of the Lord 

Done outrage to His chosen ministers. 220 

They scotn the liturgy of the Holy Church, 

Refuse to obey her canons, and deny 

The apostolic power with which ttie Spirit 

Has filled its elect vessels, even from him 

Who held the keys With power to loose and bind, 225 

To him who now pleads m this royal presence.— 

Let ample powers and new instructions be 
Sent to the High Commissioners in Scotland, 

To death, imprisonment^ and confiscation. 

Add torture, add the ruin of the kindred 330 

Of the offender, add the brand of infamy, 

Add mutilation : and if this suffice not. 

Unleash the s'word and fire, that in their thfrst 
They may lick up that scum of schismatics. 

I laugh at those weak rebels who, desiring 235 

What we possess, sii\l prate of Christian peace, 

As if those dreadful arbitrating messengers 
Which play the part of God Twixt right and wrong, 

337 arbitrating meMengers 1870 ; messengers of wrath 1824 , 
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Should be let loose against the innocent sleep 
Of templed cities and the smiling fields, 

For some poor argument of policy 
Which touches our o^^^l profit or our pride 
(Where it indeed were Christian charity • 

Te turn the cheek oven to the smiter’s hand) : 

And, wlien our great Redeemer, when our God, 
When He who gave, accepted, and retained 
Himself in propitiation or our sins, 

Is scorned in Ilis inimediate ministry, 

With hazard* of the inestimable loss 
Of all the truth and discipline which is 
Salvation to the extremesf generation 
Of men innumerable, they talk of peace ! 

Such peace as Canaan found, let Scotland now: 

For, by that Christ who came to bring a sword. 

Not peace, upon the earth, and gave command 
To His disciples at the Passover 
That each should sell his robe and buv a sword, 
Once strip that minister of naked wrath. 

And it shall never sleep in peace again 
Till Scotland bend or break 

Kino, My Lord Archbishop, 

Do wnat thou wilt and what thou canst in this. 

Thy earthly even as thy heavenly King 
Gives thee large power in his unquiet realm. 

But we want money, and my mind misgives me 
That fo^ so gi'eat an enterprise, as yet, , 

We ai'e unfurnished, 

Strafford, ^ Yet it may not long 
Rest on our wills. 

Cottington, The expenses 

Of gathering shipmoney, and of distraining ' 

For every petty rate (for we encounter 
A desperate opposition inch •by inch 
In every warwiouso and on every farm). 

Have swallowed un the gross sum of the imposts ; 
So that, though felt as a most grievous scourge 
Upon the land, they stand us in small stead 
As touches the receipt. 

Strafford. 'Tis a conclusion 

Most ariilxmetical : and thence you infer 
Perhaps the assembling of a parliament. 

Now, if a man should call his dearest enemies 
To sit in licensed Judgement on his life, 

His Majesty might wisely take that course. 
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239 (he 1870) omitted 1824, 2<|3, 244 Parentheses inserted 1870, 

2:6^ 247 When He . . . sins 1870; omitted 1824, 248 ministry 1870) 
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[Aside to Cottington. 

It is enongh to exprct from these lean imposts 
That they perform the office of a scourge, 

Without 'more profit. [Aloud,) Fines and confiscations, 

And a forced loan from the refractory city, 

Will fill our coffers : and the golden love 285 

Of loyal gentlemen and noble mends 

For the worshij^ped father of our common country, 

With contributions from the catholics, 

Will make Rebellion pale in our excess. 

Be these the expedients until time and wisdom * 290 

Shall frame a settled state of gcrvernmont. 

Laud. And weak expedients they I Have we not diained 
All, till the which seemed 

A mine exhaustless? 

Strafford. And the love which t.?, 

If loyal hearts could turn their blood to gold. 295 

Laud. Both now grow baiTeii : and I speak it not 
As loving ji^^rliamenb, which, as they have been 
In the right hand of bold bad mighty kings 
The scourges of the bleeding Church, I hate. 

Methinks th^ scarcely can deserve our fear. 300 

Strafford. Oh ! my dear liege, take back the ;svealth thou gavest : 
With that, take all I held, hut as in trust' 

For thee, of mine inheritance : leave me but 
Tliis unprovided body for thy service, 

And a mind dedicated to no care 305 

Except thy safety but assemble not ^ 

A parliament. Hbndreds will bring, like me. 

Their fortunes, as they would their blood, before 

King. No ! thou wno judgest them art but one. Alas ! 

We should be too much out of love with Heaven, 

Did thisiivile world show many sifch as thee, 

Thou perfect, just, and honourable man ! 

Never shall it be said that Charl(is of England 
Stripped those he loved for fear of those he scorns; 

Nor will he so much misbecome his throne 3*5 

As to impoverish those who most adorn 

And best defend it. That you urge, dear Strafford, 

Inclines me rather 

Queen. To a parliament? 

Is this thy firmness? and thou wilt preside 

Over a knot of censurers, 320 

To the unswearing of thy best resolves, 

And choose the worst, when the worst comes too soon ? 
Plight not the worst before the worst must come. 

Oh, wilt thou smile whilst our ribald foes, 

Dressed in their own usurped authority, 325 

Sharpen their tongues on Henrietta’s fame? 

It is enoiigh 1 Thou lovest me no more 1 • { Weeps. 

King. Oli, Henrietta 1 [They talk apart. 
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CoUington {to Laud). Money we have none : 

And all the expedients of my Lord of Strafford 
Will scarcely meet the arrears. 

Laud. * Without delay 330 

An aimy must be sent# into the north ; « 

Followed by a Commission of the Church, 

With amplest power to quench in fire and blood, 

And tears and terror, and the pity of hell, 

The in tenser wrath of Heresy. God will give 335 

Victory ; and victory o\’er Scotland give 
The lion England tamed into our hands. 

That will lend power, and power biing gold. 

CoUington. Meanwhile 

We must begin first where your Grace leaves off. 

Gold must gi>e power, or 

Laud. 1 am not averse 34'^ 

From the assembling of a parliament. 

Strong actions and smooth words might teach them soon 
The lesson to obey. And are they not ^ 

A bubble fashioned by the monarch’s mouth, 

The birth of one light breath? If they serve no purpose, 34 5 
A word dissolves them. 

Strafford. The engine of parliaments 

Might be deferred until I can bung over 
The Irish regiments : they will serve to assure 
The issue of the war against the Scots. 

And, this game won—wliich if lost, all is lost— 350 

Gather chosen leaders of the rebels, 

And call them, if you will, a parliament ' 

King. Oh, be our feet still tardy to shed blood, 

Guilty though it may be ! I would still spare 
Tiie stubborn country of nw birth, and ward 355 

From countenances which f^loved in youth 1 

The wrathful Church’s laceratinff hand. 

(To Laud.) Have you o’erlo^ked tlie other articles? 

[lie-enter Arohy. 

Laud. Hazlerig, Hampden, Pym, young Harry Vane, 
Cromwell, and otlior rebels of less note, 360 

Intend to sail with the next favouring wnd 
For the Plantations. 

ArcJiy. Where they think to found 

A commonwealth like Gonzalo’s in the play, 

Gyiiaecocoenic and pantisocratic. 

King. What ’s that, siiTali ? 

Arciiy. devil’s politics. 365 

Hell is the pattern of all commonwealths : 

Lucifer was the first republican. 

Will you hear Merlin’s prophecy, how three [posts?] 

* In one brainless skull, when the whitethorn is full, 

Shall sail round the world, and come back again : 370 

363 Gonialo's 1B70 ; Ootnzaga BosemU US. 
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Shall sail round the world in a brainless skulh 
And come back again when the moon is at full ; — 

When, in spite of the Church, ^ 

They will hear homilies of whatever length 
Or form they please. • 375 

\Cottin^ton?] So please your Majesty to sign this order 
For their detention. 

Archy, If your Majesty were tormented night and day by 
fever, gout, rneumatisni, and stone, and asthma, etc., and you 
found these diseases had secretly entered into a conspiracy to 
abandon you, should you think it necessary to Idy an embargo 
on the port by which they meant to dispeople your unquiet 
kingdom of man? 383 

lung. If fear were made for kings, the Fool mocks wisely; 

But in this case {n ritmg). Here, my lord, take the warrant, 

And see it duly executed forthwith, — 

That imp of malice and mockery shall be punished. 387 

[Exeunt all hut King, Queisn, a/nd Archy. 
Archy. Ay, I am the physician of whom Plato prophesied, 
who was to be accused by the confectioner before a jury of 
children, who found him guilty Without waiting for the 
summing-up, and hanged him without benefit of clergy. Thus 
Baby Charles, and the Twelfth-night Queep of Hearts, and the 
overgrown schoolboy Cottington, and that little urchin Laud— - 
who would reduce a verdict of ‘guilty, death,’ by famine, if it 
were impregnable by composition— all impannelled against poor 
Archy for presenting them bitter physic the last of the 
holidays. ^ ^397 

Queen, Is the rain over, sirrah ? 

King, When it rains 

And the sun shines, 'twill rain again to-morrow: 

And therefore never smile till yqpVe done crying. 400 

Atxdvj9 But *tis all over now: like the April anger of 
woman, the gentle sky has went itself serene. 

Queen, What news abroad r • how looks the world this 
morning ? 

Archy, Gloriously as a grave covered with virgin flowers. 
There ’s a rainbow 111 the sky. Let your Majesty look at it, for 


‘A rainbow in the morning 407 

Is the shepherd’s warning ; ’ 

and the flocks of which you are the pastor are scattered among 
the mountain-tops, where every drop of water is a flake of snow, 
and the breath of May pieices like a January blast. 41 1 
King. The sheep have misfiiken the wolf tor their shepherd, 
my poor boy ; and the shepherd, the wolves for their watchdogs. 

Quee/n, But the rainbow was a good sign, Archy: it says 
that the waters of the deluge are gone, and can return no more. 

Archy, Ay, the salt-water one : but that of ^rs and blood 
must yet come down, and that of fire follow, if there be any 
truth in lies.— The rainbow hung over the city wdth all its 
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shops, . . . and churches, from north to south, like a bridge 
of congregated lightning pieced by the masonry of heaven— 
like a balance in ^\hich the angel that distributes the coming 
hour was weighing that heavy one whose poise is now felt in 
the lightest hearts, bef6re it bows the proudest heuds under 
the meanest feet. 424 

Qaern^ Who taught you this trash, sirrah? 

Archy, A toi*n leaf out of an old book trampled in the dirt. 
—But *for the rainbow. It moved as the sun moved, and . . . 
until the top of the Tower ... of a cloud through its left-hand 
tip, and Lambbth Palace look as dark as a rock before the other. 
Methought I saw a crown figured upon one tip, and a mitre 
on the other. So, as I had heard treasures were found where 
the rainbow quenches its points upon the earth, I set off, and at 

the Tower But I shall not tell your Majesty what I found 

close to the closet-window on which the rainbow had glimmered. 
Kinq. Speak: I will make my Fool my conscience. 4 >5 
Army. Then conscience is a fool.— I saw there a cat caught 
in a rat-trap. I heard the rats squeak behind the -.wainscots: 
it seemed to me that the very mice were consulting on the 
manner of her death. * 

Qy>em. Archy is shrewd and bitter. 

Archy. Like the season, 440 

So blow the winds.— But at the other end of the rainbow, where 
the gray rain was tempered along the grass and leaves by 
a tender interfusion of violet and gold in the meadows beyond 
Lambeth, what think you that I found instead of a mitre? 

King. Vane’s wits perhaps. , 445 

Army. Something as vain. I saw 

a gross vapour hovering in a stinking ditch over tlie carcass of a 
dead ass, some rotten rags, and broken dishes— the wrecks of what 
once administered to the stuffing-out and the ornament of a worm 
of worms. His Grace of Canterbury expects to enter the New J eru- 
salem some Palm Sunday in triumph on the ghost of this ass. 45 1 
Queen. Enough, enough! Go desire Lady Jane 
She place my lute, together with the music 
Mari received last week from Italy, 

In my boudoir, and [Exit Archy. 

King. I’ll go in. 

Queen. My beloved lord, 455 

Have you not noted that the Fool of late 
Has lost his careless mirth, and that his words 
Sound like the echoes of our saddest fears? 

What can it mean ? I should be loth to think 
Some factious slave had tutored him. 

Kiny. Oh, no! 460 

He is but Occasion’s pupil. Partly ’tis 
That our minds piece the vacant intervals 
Of his wild words with their own fashioning,— 

460 , 461 Oh , pupil 1670 ; emitted 28S^ 461 Partly *tia 1870; It 

partly is 1634^ 
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As in the imagery of summer clouds, 

Or coals of the winter fire, idlers find 465 

The perfect shadows of their teeming thoughts : 

And partly, that the terrors of the time 
Are Bown*by wandeiing Rumour in afl spirits ; 

And in the lightest and the least, may best 
Be seen the current of the coming wind. 470 

Quem^ Your brain is overwrought with these deep thoughts. 
Come, I will sing to you ; let us go try 
These airs from Italy ; and, as we pass 
The gallery, we’ll decide where that Correggio 
Shall hang- the Virgin Mother" 475 

With her child, born the King of heaven and earth, 

Wfiose reign is men’s salvation. And you shall see 
A cradled miniature of yourself asleep, 

Stamped on the heart by never-erring love ; 

Liker than any Vandyke ever made, 480 

A pattern to the unborn age of thee, 

Over whosa sweet beauty i have wept for joy 
A thousand times, and now should weep for sorrow. 

Did I not think that after we were dead 

Our fortunes would spring high in him, and that 485 

The cares we waste upon our heavy crown 

Would make it light and glorious as a wreath 

Of Heaven’s beams for his dear innocent brow. 

King, Dear Henrietta I 

Scene 111 ,-^The^Star Chamber, Latji), Juxon, Stbapfokd, 
and others, as Judges, Pkynnb as a 1 ^'tsoner, and then 
Bastwick. 

Laud, Bring forth the prisoner Bastwick : let the clerk 
Recite h#s sentence. 

Clerk. ‘That he nay five thousand 

Pounds to the king, lose both his ears, be branded 
With red-hot iron on the cheek and forehead. 

And be imprisoned within Lancaster Castle 5 

During the pleasure of the Couit.* 

Laud, Prisoner, 

If you have aught to say wherefore this sentence 
Should not be put into effect, now speak. 

Juxon. If you have aught to plead in mitigation, 

Speak. 

Bastwick. Thus, my lords. If, like the prelates, I 10 
Were an invader of the royaf power, 

A public scorner of the word of God, 

Profane, idolatrous, popish, superstitious, 

Impious in heart and in tyrannic act. 

Void of wit, honesty, and temperance ; 15 

465 of 1B70 ; in 1824, 473*7 aud, as . . . salvation 1870 , omitUd 

1824. Beane 111, i-6g Bring . . . utmost 1870 ; omiiUd 1824. 
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If Satan were my lord, as theirs,— our God 
Pattern of all I should avoid to do ; ^ 

Were I an enemy ,of my God and Kin^ 

And of good men, as ye are;— I should merit 
Your fearful state and f^lt prosperity, * 20 

Which, when ye wake from the last sleep, shall turn 
To cowls and robes of everlasting fire. 

But, as I am, I bid ye grudge me not 
The only earthly favour ye can yield, 

Or 1 think worth acceplance at- your hands,--- 35 

Scorn, mutilation, and imprisonment. 

even as my Master did, 

Until Heaven’s kingdom shall descend on earth, 

Or earth be like a shadow in the light 

Of Heaven absoi bed— some few tumultuous years 5 ^ 

Will pass, and leave no wreck of what opposes 
His will whose will is power, 

Laud» Officer, take the prisoner from the bar, 

And be his tongue slit for his insolence. * 

Bastwick, Wlxile this hand holds a pen — • 

Laud. Be his hands 

Juxon. Slop I 55 

Forbear, my lord! The tongue, which now can speak 
No terror, would interpret, being dumb, 

Heaven’s thunder to our harm ; . . . 

And hands, which now write only their own shame, 

With bleeding stumps might sign our blood away. 40 

Laud, ^Muen more such ‘mercy’ among iqpu would be, 

Did all the ministers of Heaven’s revenge 

Flinch thus from earthly retribution. I 

Could suffer what I would inflict. [Exit Bastwick guarded, 

* Bring up 

The Lord Bishop of Lincoln.— • 

(To Strafford.) Know you not 45 

That, in distraining for ton thousand pounds 
Upon his books and furniture at Lincoln, 

Were found these scandalous and seditious letters 
Sent from one Osbaldi stone, who is fled? 

I speak it not as touching this poor person ; 50 

But of the office which should make it holy, 

Were it as vile as it was ever spotless. 

MjO’k too, my lord, that this expression strikes 
His Majesty, if I misinterpret not. 

Enter Bishop Williams guarded. 

Strafford, ’IVere politic and just that Williams taste 55 
Tlie bitter fruit of his connection with 
Tiie schismatics. But you, my Lord Archbishop, 

a7-3a even , power pnnied oj a fragmnt^ CTarn^, i 869 ; in$$rted her0 
WO, 
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Who owed your first promotion to his favour, 

Who grew beneath his smile 

Laud. Would therefore beg 

The office of his judge from this High CoiAt,— 6o 

That it shall seem, even as it is, that»I, 

In my assumption of this sacred robe. 

Have put aside all worldly preference, 

All sense of all distinction of all persons, 

All thoughts but of the service of the Church.— 65 

Bishop of Lincoln I 

Wmtams. Peace, proud hierarch! 

I know my sentence, and I own it just. 

Thou wilt repay me less than I deserve, 

In stretching to the utmost 


Scene IV.— Hampden, Pym, Cromwell, his Daughter^ and young 
X Sir Harry Vane. 

Hampden, England, farewell ! thou,;ivho hast been my cradle, 
Shalt never be my dungeon or my gravel 
I held what I inherited in thee 
As pawn for that inheritance of freedom • 

Which thou hast sold for thy despoiler's smile : 5 

How can I call thee England, or my country?— 

Does the wind hold? 

Vane, The vanes sit steady 

Upon the Abbey,towers. The silver lightnings 
Of the evening star, spite of the city's smoke, 

Tell that the north wind reigns in the upper air. 10 

Mark too that flock of fleecy-winged clouds 
Sailing athwart St. Margaret's. , 

Ham0en, Hail, fleet herald 

Of tempest I that rude pilot who shall guide 
Hearts free as his, to realms as pure as thee, 

Beyond the shot of tyranny, 15 

Beyond the webs of that swoln spider . , . 

Beyond the curses, calumnies, and [lies?] 

Of atheist priests! And thou 

Fair star, whose beam lies on the wide Atlantic, 

Athwart its zones of tempest and of calm, ao 

Bright as the path to a beloved home, 

Oh, light us to the isles of the evening land ! 

Like floating Edens cradled in the glimmer 

Of sunset, tlirough the distant mist of years 

Touched by departing hope, they gleam! lone regions, 25 

Where Power's poor dupes and victims yet have never 

Propitiated the savage mar of kings 

Witli purest blood 01 noblest hearts ; whose dew^ 

II flock 1824 ; fleet 1870, 13 rude I«70j wild 1824, 16 - 18 Beyond 

, . . priests 1870 ; otmited 1824, 9 $ Touched 1870 ; Tinged 1624, 
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Is yet unstained with tears of those who wake 

To weep each day the wroni,^s on which it dawns ; 30 

Whose sacred silent air owns yet no echo 

Of formal blaspheiEics : nor imiiioua rites 

Wrest man’s free worslvp, from the God who loveS| 

To the poor worm “who envies us His love ! 

Receive, thou young of Paradise, 35 

These exiles from the old and sinful woild ! 

This glorious clime, this firmament, whose lights 

Dart mitigated infhionce througli their veil 

Of pale blue atmosphere ; whose tears keep green 

The pavement of this moist all-feedmg eaith; 40 

This vaporous horizon, whose dim round 

Is bastioned by the circumfluous sea, 

Repelling Invasion from the sacred towers, 

Presses upon me like a dungeon’s grate, 

A low dark roof, a damp and narrow wall 45 

The boundless universe 

Becomes a cell too narrow for the soul ^ ' 

That owns no master* Tidiile the loathliest waid 
Of this wide prison, England, is a nest 

Of cradling peace built on the mountain tops,— 50 

To which the eagle spints of the free, 

Which range through heaven and earth, and scorn the storm 
Of time, and gaze upon the light of truth, 

Return to brood on thoughts that cannot die 

And cani^t be repelled. 55 

Like eaglets floating in the heaven of time, * 

They soar above theii quarry, and shall stoop 
Thi’ough palaces and temples thunderproof. 

SCENE V , 

Arcliy. ril go live under the ivy that overgrows the terrace, 
and count the tears shed on its old [roots ?] as the [wind ?] plays 
the song of 

‘A widow bird sate mourning 

Upon a wintry bough/ 5 

[Sings] 

Heigho ! the lark and the owl ! 

One flies the morning, and one lulls the night 
Only the nightingale, poor fond soul, 

Sings like the fool through darkness and light 

34 To the poor 1870 ; Towards the 182i, 38 their 1870 ; the 1824, 

46 boundless 1870 ; mighty 1824. 48 owns no 1824 ; owns a 1870 

ward 1870 ; spot 1824. 50 cradling 1870 ; cradled 1824, 54, 55 Re- 

turn . . . repelled 1870 ; 

Return to brood orer the [ ] thoughts 

That, cannot die, and may not be repelled 1824. 

56 8 Like . . . thunderproof 1870 ; mxitod 1824. Seem V. 1-9 I'll . . . 
light 1870 ; omitted 1824* 
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‘A widow bird sate mourning for her lovo lo 

Upon a wintry bough ; 

The frozen windf crept on above, 

The freezing stream below. * 

‘Th^e was no leaf upon the for&t bare, 

No flower upon the ground, 15 

And little motion in the air 
Except the mill- wheel’s sound.’ 


THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE 

[Composed at Lerici on the Gulf of Spezzia in the spring and eaily 
summer of 1822 — the poem on which Shelley was engaged at the time 
of his death. Published by Mrs. Shelley in the Fosthu7n‘oiis Poems 
of 1824, pp. 73-05. Several emendations, the result of Dr. Garnett’s 
examination of the Boscombe MS., were given to the world by Miss 
Mathilde Blind, PVestminster Revieto, July, 1870. The poem was, 
of course, included in the Poetical Woiks, 1839, both edd. See 
Editor’s Notes ] • 

Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 
Ot ,glory and of good, the Sun sprang forth 
Rejoicing in his splendour, and the mask 

Of darkness fell from the awakened Earth— 

Tho smokeless altars of the mountain snows 5 

Flamed above crimson clouds, and at the birtl^ 

Of light, thb Ocean’s orison arose, 

To wich the birds temper(3d their matin lay. 

All flowers in field or forest which unclose 

Their trembling eyelids to ^e kiss of day, 10 

S^finging their censers in tne element, 

With orient incense lit by the new ray 

Burned slow and inconsumably, and sent 
Their odorous sighs up to the smiling air ; 

And, in succession due, did continent, 15 

Isle, ooean, and all things that in them wear 
The form and character of mortal mould, 

Rise as the Sun them father rose, to bear 

Their portion of the toil, which he of old 

Took as his own, and then imposed on them : 20 

But I, whom thoughts ‘Which must remain untold 

Had kept as wakeful as the stars tha,t gem 
The cone of night, now they^were TaiJ asleep 
Slretched my faint limbs beneath the hoary stem 
10-17 A widow . . • sound 1870, omitted he/re 1824 ; printed as ‘A Song^* 
182if p, 217. 
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Which an old chestnut flung athwart the steep a 5 

Of a green Apennme :;JbefoiG me fled 

The night; behind me" rose the day;) the deep 

Was at my feet, and Heaven above my head,— 

When a strange trance over my fancy grew 

Which was not slumber, for the shade it spread 30 

Was so transparent, that the scene came through 
As clear as when a veil of light is drawn 
O’er evening hills they glimmer ; and I knew 

That I had felt the freshness of that dawn 

Bathe in the same cold dew my brow and hair, 35 

And sate as thus upon that slope of lawn 

Under the self-same bough, and heard as there 
The birds, the fountains and the ocean hold 
Sweet taUc in music through the enamoured air, 

And then a vision on my brain was rolled. 40 

As in that trance 'of wondrous thought I lay. 

This was the tenour of my waking dream 
’ Methought I sate beside a public way 

Thick streTO with summer dust, and a great stream 
Of people there was hurrying to and fro, 45 

Numerous as gnats upon the evening gleam, 

Air hastening onward, yet none seemed to know 
Whither he went, or whence he came, or why 
He made one of the multitude, and so 

Was borne amid the crowd, as through the sky 50 
One of the million leaT^es of summer’s bier ; r 
Old age and youth, manhood and infancy, 

Mixed in one mighty torrent did appear, 

Some flying fiom the thing they feared, and some 
Seeking the object of another’s fear ; 55 

And others, as with steps towards tlie tomb, 

Pored on the trodden worms that crawled beneath, 

And others mournfully within the gloom 

Of their own shadow walked, and called it death ; 

And some fled from it it were a ghost, 60 

Elalf fainting in the aflSiction of vain breath : 

But more, with motions which each other crossed, 
Pursued or shunned the shadows the clouds tlirew, 

Or birds within the noonday aether lost, 

34, 35 dawa^ Bathe Mrs, ShtS§y (iaUr sdd,)\ dawn, Bathed lS2i^ 1B39, 
63 shunned Bosembs MS, ; spumed 1824, 1889, 
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Upon that path where flowers never grew,— 65 

And, weary with vain toil and faint for thirst, 

Heard not the fountains, whose melodious dpw 

Out of theij* mossy cells forever burst ; » 

Nor felt the breeze which from the forest told 

Of grassy paths and wood-lawns interspersed 70 

With overarching elms and caverns cold, 

And violet banks where sweet dreams brood, but they 
Pursued their serious folly as of old. 

And as I gazed, methought that in the wav 

The throng grew wilder, as the woods of June 75 

When the south wind shakes the extinguished day, 

And a cold glare, in tenser than the noon. 

But icy cold, obscured with blinding light 
The sun, as he the stars. Like the young moon— 

When on thte sunlit limits of the night 80 

Her white shell trembles amid crimson air, 

And whilst the sleeping tempest gathofe mighb— 

Doth, as the herald of its coming, bear 

The ghost of its dead mother, whose dim form 

Bends in dark aether from her infant’s chair,— 85 

So came a chariot on the silent storm 
Of its own rushing splendour, and a Shape 
So sate within, as^one whom years deform. 

Beneath a dusky hood and double cape. 

Crouching within the shadow of a tomb ; 90 

And o’er what seemed the head a ^cloud-like crapo 

Was bent, a dun and faint aethereal gloom 
Tempering the light. Upon the cjiariot-beam 
A Janus-visaged Shadow did assume 

The guidance of that wonder-winged team ; 95 

The shapes which drew it in thick lightenings 
Were lost:— I heard alone on the air^ soft stream 

The music of their ever-moving wings. 

All the four faces of that Charioteer 

Had their eyes banded ; little profit brings 100 

Speed in the van and blindness in the rear, 

Nor then avail the beams that quench the sun, — 

Or that with banded eyes could pierce the sphere 

70 Of . . , interspersed Boscomhe MS , ; Of grassy paths and wood, lawn- 
interspersed X824 ; wood- lawn-interspersed J8S9* 84 form] frown 1824 
93 light . . . beam] light upon the chariot beam ; 1824, * 96 it omitted 

1824. 
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Of all tliat is, has been or will be done ; 

So ill was the car guided— but it passed 105 

With solemn speed majestically on. 

The crowd gave way,, and I arose aghast, ^ 

Or seemed to rise, so mighty was the trance, 

And saw, like clouds upon the thunder-blast, 

The million with fierce song and nianiac dance no 

Raging around— such seemed the jubilee 
As wfien to greet some conquerors advance 

Imperial Rome poured forth her living sea 
From senate-house, and forum, and theatre, 

When upon the free 115 

Had bound a yoke, which soon they stooped to bear. 

Nor wanted here the just similitude 
Of a triumphal pageant, for where’er 

The chariot rolled, a captive multitude 

Was driven all those who had grown old in power 120 
Or misery,— all wlio hud their age subdued 

By action or by suffering, and whose hour 
Was drained to its last sand in weal or woe, 

So that the trunk survived both fruit and flower - 

All those whose fame or infamy must grow 125 

Till the great winter lay the form and name 
Of thi^green earth with them for ever low 

All but the sacred few who could not tame 
Their spirits to the conquerors— but as soon 
As they had touched the world with living flame, 130 

Fled back like eagles to their native noon, • 

Or those who pat aside the diadem 
Of earthly thrones or gems*. . . 

Were there, of Athens or Jerusalem, 

Were neither mid the mighty captives seen, 135 

Nor mid the ribald crown that followed them, 

Nor those who went before fierce and obscene. 

The wild dance maddens in the van, and those 
Who lead it— fleet as shadows on the green, 

Outspeed the chariot, and without repose 140 

Mix with each other in tempesjucus measure 
To savage music, wilder as ft grows, 

They, tortured by their agonizing pleasure, 

Convulsed and on the rapid whirlwinds spun 
Of that fierce Spirit, whose unholy leisure 145 

}C9 thunder ; thunders ; thunder's iia greet 

MS, ; meet iSS#, J839, i$z ~4 See Edttor*$ Note, 
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Was soothed by mischief since the world begun, 

Throw back their heads and loose their sti’eaming hair ; 

And in their dance round her who dims the ^ sun, 

Maidens and youths fling their wild arngs in air 

As their fe^ twinkle ; they recede, and now 150 

Bending within each other’s atmosphere, 

Kindle invisibly~and as they glow, 

Like moths by light attracted and repelled, 

Oft to their bright destruction come and go, 

• 

Till Lke two clouds into one vale- impelled, 155 

That shake the mountains when their lightnings minglo 
And die in rain— the fieiy band which hold 

Their natures, snaps— while the shock still may tingle, 

One falls and then another in the path 

Senseless— nor is the desolation single, i^o 

Yet ere I can say where— ihe chariot hath 
Passed oyer them— nor other trace I find 
But as of foam after the ocean’s wrath • 

Is spent upon the desert shore; -behind, 

Old men and women foully disarrayed, ' 163 

Shake their gray hairs in the insulting wind, 

And follow in the dance, with limbs decayed, 

Seeking to reach the light which leaves them still 
Farther behind and deeper in the shade. ^ 

But not the less with impotence of will 170 

They wheel, though ghastly shadows interpose 
Round them and round each other, and fulfil 

Their wo(jk, and in the dust fromVhence they rose 
Sink, and corruption veils them as they lie, 

And past in these performs what • in those. 175 

Struck to the heart by this sad pageantiy, 

Half to myself I said— ‘And what is this? 

Whose shape is that within the car? And why— 

I would have added— ‘is all here amiss?—’ 

But a vbice answered— ‘ Life T— I turned, and knew 180 
(0 Heaven, have mercy on such wretchedness I) 

That what I thought was an old root which grow 
To strange distortion out of the hill side, 

Was indeed one of those deluded crew. 

And that the grass, which methought hung so wide 1S5 
And white, was but his thin discoloured hair. 

And that the holes he vainly sought to hide, 

158 while Boscombe IfS. ; omitted 1884^ i8S9, 167 Ahd . . . dfuice 
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Were or had been eyes:— * If thou canst, forbear 
To join the danco, wliich I had well forborne ! ' 

Said the grim Fpture (of my thought aware). 190 

'I will unfold that \yhich to this deep scorn 
Led me and my companions, and relate * 

The progress of the pageant since the morn ; 

‘ If thirst of knowledge shall not then abate, 

Follow it thou even to the night, but I 195 

Am weary,*— Then like one who with the weight 

Of his own' words is staggered, wearily 
He paused ; and ere ho could resume, I cried : 

‘First, who art thou ? Before thy memory, 

‘I feared, loved, hated, suffered, did and died, 200 

And if“the spark with which Heaven lit my spirit 
Had been with purer nutriment supplied, 

‘Corruption would not now thus much inherit 

Of what was once Rousseau, —nor this disguise r 

Stain that which ought to have disdained to wear it ; 205 

‘ If I have been extinguished, yet there rise 
A thousand beacons from the spark I bore *— 

‘And who are those chained to the car?*— ‘The wise, 

‘ The great, the unforgotten,— they who wore 

Mitres and helms ana crowns, or wreaths of light, 210 

Signs of thought*s empire over thought— their lore 

‘Taught them not this, to know themselves; their might 
Could not repress the mystery within, 

And for the morn of truth they feigned, deep night 

‘Caught them ere evening.’— ‘Who is he ^vitli chin 215 

Upon his breast, and hand^ crossed on his chain ?*i- 
‘ The child of a fierce hour ; he sought to win 

‘The world, and lost all that it did contain 

Of greatness, in its hope destroyed ; and more 

Of Fame and peace than virtue’s self can gain 220 

‘Without the opportunity which bore 
Him on its eagle pinions to the peak 
From which a thousand climbers have before 

‘Fallen, as Napoleon fell.— I felt my cheek 

Alter, to see the shadow pass away, 225 

Whose grasp had left the giai^t world so weak 

That every pigmy kicked it as it lay ; 

And much I grieved to think how power and will 
In opposition rule our mortal day, 

190 Feature . . . aware) Hossetti, IS70 ; Feature of my thought : ‘ Aware 
J$39, * aoa nutriment Micombi JfS» ; sentiment 1324, 1339, 905 
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And why God made irreconcilable 230 

Good and the means of good ; and for despair 
I half disdained mine eyes’ desire to fill ^ 

With the silent vision of the times that»were 
And scarce have ceased to be.— ‘Dost iliou behold,’ 

Said ray guide, Hhose spoilers spoiled, Voltaire, 235 

‘Frederick, and Paul, Catherine, and Leopold, 

And hoary anarchs, demagogues, and sage- 

names which the world thinks always old, > 

‘For in the battle Life and they did wage, 

She remained conqueror. I was overcome 240 

By my own heait alone, which neithoi age, 

• 

‘ Nor tears, nor infamy, nor now the tomb 
Could temper to its object.’— ‘Let them pass,’ 

I cried, ‘the world and its mysterious doom 

‘Is not so much more glorious than it was, 245 

That I desire to worship those who dre\v 
New figures on its false and fragile glass 

‘As the old faded.'— ‘Figures ever new 
Rise on the bubble, paint them as you may; 

We have but thrown, as those before us thiew, 250 

‘ Our shadows on it as it passed away. 

But mark how chayied to the triumphal chair 
The mighty phantoms of an elder day ; 

‘ All that is mortal of groat Plato there 

Expiates the joy and woe his master knew not; 255 

The star tfcat ruled his doom was far too fair, 

‘And life, -where long that flower qf Heaven grew not, 
Conquered that heart by love, which gold, or pain, 

Or age, or sloth, or slavery could subdue not. 

‘And near him walk the twain, 260 

The tutor and his pupil, whom Dominion 
Followed as tame as vulture in a chain. 

‘The world was darkened beneath either pinion 

Of him whom from the flock of conqueroi-s 

Fame singled out for her thunder-bearing minion; 265 

• 

‘The other long outlived both woes and wars. 

Throned in the tho^hts of men, and still had kept 
The jealous key of Ti’uth’s eternal doors, 

335 Said my 182i^ 1889 ; Said then my cj. Forman. 238 names 
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*If Bacon’s eagle spirit had not lept 

Like lightning out of darkness— he compelled 

The Proteus shape of Nature, as it slept 

‘To wake, and lead lyjn to the caves that held ,, 

The treasure of the secrets of its reign. 

See the great bards of elder time, \^o quelled 

‘ The passions which they sung, as by their strain 
May well be known : their living melody 
Tempers its. own contagion to the vein 

‘ Of those who are infected with it— I 
Have suifered what I wrote, or viler pain ! 

And so my words have seeds of misery— 

‘Even ££s the deeds of others, not as theirs.’ 

And then he pointed to a company, 

’Midst whom I quickly recognized the heirs 
Of Caesar’s crime, from him to Constantine ; ^ 

The anarch chiefs, whose force and murderous snares 

Had founded many a sceptre-bearing line, 

And ^read the pl^ue of gold and plood abroad : 

And Gregory and John, and men divine, 

Who rose like shadows between man and God ; 

Till that eclipse, still hanging over heaven, 

Was worshipped by the world o’er which they strode, 

For the true sun it quenched— ‘Their povv^i* was given 
But to destroy,’ replied the leader ‘ I 
Am one of those who have created, even 

‘If it be but a world of agony.’— 

‘ Whence earnest thou ? and whither goest thou ? 

How did thy course begin?’ I said, ‘and why? 

‘ Mine eyes are sick of this perpetual flow 
Of peojjle, and my heart sick of one sad thought— 
Speak 1 ‘ Whence I am, I partly seem to know, 

‘And how and by what paths I have been brought 
To this dread pass, metlnnks even thou mayst guess 
Why this should be, my mind can compass not ; 

‘ Whither the conqueror hurries me, still less 
But follow thou, and from spectator turn 
Actor or victim in this wretchedness, 

‘And what thou wouldst be taught I then may learn 
From thee. Now listen:— In the April prime, 

When all the forestrtips began to burn 
aSo S 99 £jttor*s aSx, aSa Even . . . then Boae<mihe MS. ; 
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* With kindling green, touched by the azure clime 310 

Of the young season, I was laid asleep 
Under a mountain, which irom unknown tin^e 

‘Had yawned into a cavern, high and deep; 

And from it came a gentle rivulet, 

Whose Avator, like clear air, m its calm sweep 315 

‘ Bent the soft grass, and kept for ever wet 

The stems of the sweet flowers, and filled the grove 

With sounds, which whoso hears must needs forget 

‘All pleasure and all pain, all hate and love, 

AVliicdi they had known before that hour of rest; 320 

A sleeping mother then would dieam not of 

» 

‘Her only child who died upon the breast 
At eventide— a king would mourn no more 
The Clown of which his brows wore dispossessed 

‘ When the sun lingered o’er his ocean floor 325 

To gild his rival’s new prosperity. • 

Thou wouldst forget thus vainly to deplore 

‘ Ills, which if ills can find no cure fiom thee, 

The thought of which no other sleep will quell, 

Nor other music blot from memory, 330 

‘ So sweet and deep is the oblivious spell ; ^ 

And whether life tiid been before that sleep 
The Heaven which I imagine, or a Hell 

‘Like this harsh world in which I wake to weep, 

I know not. 1 arose, and lor a sp^ce 335 

The scene’ of woods and waters seemed to keep, 

‘Though it was now broad day, a gentle trace 
Of light diviner than the common sun 
Sheds on tlie common earth, and all the idace 

‘ Was filled with magic sounds woven into one 340 

Oblivious melody, confusing sense 

Amid the gliding waves and shadows dun ; 

‘ And, as I looked, the bright omnipresence 
Of morning through the orient cavern flowed, 

And the sun’s image radiantly •intense 345 

‘ Burned on the waters of the well that glowed 
Like gold, and threaded all the forest’s maze 
With winding paths of emerald fire; there stood 

311 iieason Boscombe MS.; year’s dawn 1884 j 1839. 332 the Botcmht 
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‘Amid the sun, as he amid the blaze 

Of his own glory, on the vibrating 350 

Floor of the fountain, pavod with flashing rays, 

‘A Shape all light, which with one hand did fling 
Dew on the earth, as if she were the dawn, 

And the invisible rain did ever sing 

‘ A silver music on the mossy lawn ; 355 

And still before me on the dusky grass, 

Iris her mapy-coloured scarf had drawn : 

‘ In her right hand she bore a crystal glass, 

Mantling with bright Nepenthe ; the fierce splendour 

Foil from her as she moved under the mass 160 

‘Of theMeep cavern, and with palms so tender, 

Their tread broke not the mirror of its billow, 

Glided along the river, and did bend her 

‘Head under the dark boughs, till like a willow ' 

Her fair hair swept tfee bosom of the stream 365 

That whispered with delight to be its pillow. 

‘As one enamoured is upborne in dream 
O’er lily-paven lakes, mid silver mist. 

To wondrous music, so this shape might seem 

‘Partly to tread the waves with feet which kissed 370 

The da«»^3ing foam ; partly to glide along 
The ail' which roughened the moist amethyst, 

‘Or the faint morning beams that fell among 
The trees, or the soft shadows of the trees ; 

And her feet, ever to the teaseless song ^ 375 

* Of leaves, and winds, and waves, and birds, and bees. 

And falling drops, moved tn a measure new 
Yet sweet, as on the summer evening breeze, 

‘ Up from the lake a shape of golden dew 

Between two rocks, athwart the rising moon, 380 

Dances i* the wind, where never eagle flew ; 

‘ Apd still her feet, no less than the swoet tune 
To which they moved, seemed as they moved to blot 
The thoughts of liim who gazed on them ; and soon 

‘All that was, seemed as if it ^lad been not ; 385 

And all the gazer’s mind was strewn beneath 

Her feet like embers ; and she, thought by thought. 

Of . . . and Boscomhe MS ; Out of the deep cavern with 1824, 1839. 
363 OUded Soicotnbe MS , ; She glided 1824, 1839. 377 in Boscombe MS . , 
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* Trampled its sparks into the dust of death ; 

As day upon the threshold of the east 

Treads out the lamps of night, until the breath 390 

*Of darkness re-illumine even the least 
Of heavens living eyes— like day she came, 

Making the night a dream ; and ere she ceased 

‘To move, as one between desire and shame 

Suspended, I said— If, as it doth seem, 395 

Thou comes t from the realm without a name 

‘ Into this valley of perpetual dream, 

Sliow whence I came, and where I am, and why— 

Pass not away upon the passing stream. 

‘ Arise and quench thy thirst, was her reply. ^ 400 

And as a shut lily stricken by the wand 
Of dewy morning’s vital alchemy, 

‘ I rose ; and, bending at her sweet command, 

Touched ^vfth faint lips the cup she raised, 

And suddenly my brain became as sapd 405 

‘ Where the lirst wave had more than half erased 
The track of deer on desert Labrador; 

Whilst the wolf, from which they fled amazed, 

‘Leaves his stamp visibly upon the shore. 

Until the second oursts so on my sight 410 

Burst a new vision, never seen before, ^ 

‘And the fair shape waned in the coming light, 

As veil by veil the silent splendour drops 
From Lucifer, amid the chrysolite 

‘Of sunrise, ere it tinge the mountain-tops; 415 

And as the presence of that fairest planet, 

Although unseen, is felt by one jvho hopes 

‘ That his day’s path may end as he began it, 

In that star’s smile, whose light is like the scent 

Of a jonquil when evening breezes fan it, 420 

* Or the soft note in which his dear lament 
The Brescian* shepherd breathes, or the caress 
That turned his weary slumber to content ; 

‘ So knew I in that light’s severe excess 

The presence of that Shape which on the stream 425 

Moved, as I moved along thd wilderness, 

‘More dimly than a day-appearing dream, 

The ghost of a forgotten form of sleep : 

A L'^t of heaven, whose half-extinguished beam 
' The favourite song, Sianco di pascolar U pecorellef is a Brosciau national 
air.— [M rs. Sheiaiy’s Note.] 7 
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‘ Through the sick day in which we wake to weep 
Glimmers, for ever sought, for ever lost ; 

So did that shape its obscure tenour keep 

* Beside my path, as sjlent as a ghost ; ' ^ 

But the new Vision, and the cold bright car, 

With solemn speed and stunning music, crossed 

‘The forest, and as if from some dread war 
Triumphantly returning, the loud million 
Fiercely extolled the fortune of her star. 

t 

‘A moving arch of victory, the vermilion 
And green and azure plumes of Iris had 
Built high over hor wind-wingfed pavilion, 

‘And underneath aethereal glory clad 
The wilderness, and far before her flew 
The tempest of the splendour, which forbade 

‘ Shadow to fall from leaf and stone ; the crew , 
Seemed in that light, like atomies to dance 
Within a sunbeam ;—s6me upon the new 

‘ Embroidery of flowers, that did enhance 
The grassy vesture of the desert, played. 

Forgetful of the chariot’s swift advance ; 

‘ Others stood gazing, till within the shade 
Of the great mountain its light left thorn dim ; 
Others <JM;speeded it; and others made 

‘Circles around it, like the clouds that swim 
Round the high moon in a bright sea of air; 

And more did follow, with exiSting hymn, 

‘The chariot and the captives fettered there;— 

But all like bubbles on an eddymg flood 
Fell into the same track at iast, and weie 

‘Borne onward.—! among the multitude 

Was swept~me, sweetest flowers delayed not long; 

Me, not the shadow nor the solitude ; 

‘ Me, not that falling stream’s Lethean song ; 

Mo, not the phantom of that early Form 
Which moved upon its motion— but among 

‘ The thickest billows of that living storm 
I plunged, and bared my bosom* to the clime 
Oi that cold light, whose airs too soon deform. 

‘ Before tlie chariot had begun to climb 
The, opposing steep of that m^terious dell, 
a wonder worthy of the rhyme 

464 oarly] nfiry. 9. Forman. 
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* Of him who from tho lowest depths of hell, 

Through every paradise and through all glory, 

Love led serene, and who returned to tell^ 

‘The wo»ds of hate and awe; the wcftidrous story 475 

How all things are transfigured except Love ; 

For deaf as is a sea, which wrath makes hoaiy, 

‘ The world can hear not the sweet notes that move 
The sphere whose light is melody to lovers— 

A wonder worthy ot his rhyme.— The giove • 480 

* Grew dense with shadows to its inmost covers, 

The earth was gray with phantoms, and the air 
Was peopled with dim foims, as when there hoverg 

‘ A flock of vampire-bats before the glare 

Of the tiopic sun, bringing, ere evening, 485 

Strange ni^ht upon some Indian isle thus were 

‘ Phantoms diffused around ; and some did fling 
Shadows of shndo\vs, yet unlike themselves, 

Behind them; some like eaglets on the wing 

‘Were lost in the white day; others like elves 49° 

Danced in a thousand unimamned shapes 
Upon the sunny streams and grassy slielves ; 

‘ And others sate chattering like restless apes 
On vulgar hands, ... ^ 

Home made a cradle of the ermined capes 495 

* Of kingly mantles ; some across the tiar 
Of poniifts sat© like vultures; others played 
Under the crown w^hich girt with empiie 

A baby’s or an idiot’s brow, and made 
Their nests in it. The old anatomies 500 

Sate hatching their bare broods under the shade 

‘ Of daemon wings, and laughed from their dead eyes 
To reassurne the delegated power, 

Arrayed in w^hich those worms did monarchize, 

* Who made this earth their chameL Others more 5^5 

Humble, like falcons, sate upon the fist 

Of common men, and round their heads did soar ; 

‘ Or like small gnats and Hies, as thick as mist 
On evening marshes, thronged about the brow 
Of lawyers, statesmen, priest and theoiist;— 

475 awe Boscomhe MS, ; care 182i, 486 i&le BoscomheMS , ; ^le 1824. 

497 sate like vultures Boacombe MS. ; rode like demons 1824. 
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‘And others, like discoloured flakes of snoiv 
On fairest bosoms and the sunniest hair, 

Fell, and were melfied by the youthful glow 

‘ Which they extinguished ; and, like tears, they wep 
A veil to those from whose faint lids they rained 515 

In drops of sorrow. I became aware 

* Of whence those forms proceeded which thus stained 
The track in which we moved. After brief space, 

From every form the beauty slowly waned ; 

‘From every firmest limb and fairest face 520 

The strength and freshness fell like dust, and left 
The action and the shai^e without the grace 

' Of life. The marble brow of youth was cleft 
With care ; and in those eyes where once hope shone, 

Desire, like a lioness bereft 525 

‘ Of her last cub, glared ere it died ; each one 
Of that great crowd sent forth incessantly 
These shadows, numerous as the dead leaves blown 

‘In autumn evening from a poplar tree. 

Each like himself and like each other were 530 

At first ; but some distorted seemed to be 

‘ Obscure clouds, moulded by the casual air ; 

And of this stuff the car’s creative ray 
Wrought ^ the busy phantoms that were there, 

‘As the sun shapes the clouds; thus on the way 535 

Mask after mask fell from the countenance 
And form of all ; and long before the day 

‘Was old, the jov which wahed like heaven’s glance ^ 

The sleepers in the oblivious valley, died ; 

And some grew w^eary of the^ ghastly dance, 540 

‘And fell, as I have fallen, by the wayside 

Those soonest from whose forms most shadows passed, 

And least of strength and beauty did abide. 

'Then, what is life? I cried.’— 

CANCELLED OPENING OP ‘THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE’ 
[Published by Miss M. Blind, Westminster Review^ July, 1870 .] 
Out of the eastern shadow .of the Earth, 

Amid the clouds upon its margin gray 
Scattered by Night to swathe in its nright birth 

In gold and fleecy snow the infant Day, 

The ^orious Sun arose : beneath his light, 5 

#The earth and all ... . 

5x5 those] eyes Rossetti. 534 Wrought BoseomU MS. ; Wrapt l$2i» 



EARLY POEMS [ 1814 , 1816 ] 

[The poems which follow appeared, with a few exceptions, either in the 
volumes published from time to time by Shelley himf^elf, or in the Posthumous 
Poem of 1824, qr in the Poetical Works of 1839, pf which a second and enlarged 
edition was published by Mrs. Shelley in the same year. A few made their 
first appearance in some fugitive publication— such as Leigh Hunt’s Literary 
Poc^ei-iioo/c— and were subsequently incorporated in the collective editions 
In every case the editio pnnceps and (where this is possible) the exact date 
of composition are indicated below the title.] 

• 

STANZA, WR1TT^;N AT BRACKNELL 

[Composed March, 1814. Published m Hogg’s Life of Shelley^ 1858.] 

Thy dewy looks sink in my breast ; could have borne my wayward 
Thy gentle words stir poison lot: • 

there; The chains that bind this ruined 

Thou hast disturbed the only rest soul 

That was the portion of despair I Had cankered then— but crushed 
Subdued to Duty’s hard control, 5 it not. 

STANZAS.-APRIL, 1814 

[Composed at Bracknell, April, 1814. Published with AlastoTj 1816.] 
Away I the moor is dark beneath the moon, 

Rapid clouds have drank the^ last pale beam of even : 

Away! the gathering winds will call the darkness soon. 

And profoundest midnight shroud the serene lights o^heaven. 

Pause not! The time*is past! Every voice cries, Away! 5 

Tempt not with one last tear thy friend’s ungentle mood : 

Thy lover’s eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat thy stay 
Duty and dereliction guide thee back to solitude. 

Away, awayl to thy sad and silent home ; 

Pour bitter tears on its desolated health; lo 

Watch the dim shades as like ghosts* they go and come, 

And complicate strange webs of melancholy mirth, 

The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall float around thine head : 

The blooms of dewy spring shall gleam beneath thy feet : 

But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that binds the dead, 
Ere midnight’s frown and morning s smile, ere thou and peace may meet. 

The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own repose, 17 

For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is in the deep: 

Some respite to its turbulence un^resting ocean knows ; 

Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves, hath its appointed sleep. 20 

Thou in the grave shalt rest— yet till the phantoms flee 
Which that house and heath and garden made dear to thee erewhile. 
Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings are not free 
Prom the music of two voices and the li^t of one «weet smile. 

—6 tear 1816 ; glance 1839. 
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TO HARRIET 


[Composed May, 1814 Published (from the Esdaile MSS.) by Dowden, 
lAjeo/Shellty.mi] 


Thy look of love has power to calm 
The stormiest passion of my soul ; 
Tlw ffentle woids are drops of balm 
In life’s too bitter bowl ; 

No grief is mine, but that alone 5 
These choicest blessings I have 
known 

Harriet ! if all who long to live 
In the warm sunshine of thine eye, 
That price b«yond all pain must 
give,— 

Beneath thy scora to die ; 10 

Then hear thy chosen own too late 
His heart most worthy of thy hate. 

Be thou, then, one among mankind 
Whose heart is harder not for 
state, 

Thou only virtuous, gentle, kind, 15 


Amid a world of hate ; 

An<l by a slight endurance seal 
A follow-being’s lasting weal 

For pale with anguish is his cheek, 
His breath comes fast, his eyes are 
dim, 20 

Thy name is struggling ere he 
s]ieak, 

Weak IS each trembling limb ; 

In mercy let him not endure 
The misery of a fatal cure, 

Oh, trust for once no erring 
guide! ^ 25 

Bid the remorseless feeling flee ; 
’Tis malice, ’tis revenge, ’tis pride, 
Tis anything but thee ; 

Oh, deign a nobler pride to prove, 
And pity if thou canst not l/'^e. 30 


TO MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN 

[CompdSfed June, 1814 Published in Posthumous PoemSj 1824 .] 

I 

Mine eyes were dim with tears un- , Whilst thou alone, then not re- 
shed ; I gai’ded, 

Yes, I was firm— thus wert nbti The thou alcfie should be, 

thou:— 'To spend years thus, and be re- 

My baffled looks did fear yet dread* warded, 15 

To meet thy looks— I could not As thou, sweet love, requited me 
know When none were near— Oh ! I did 

How anxiously they sought to shine 5 wake 

With soothing pity upon mine. From torture for that moment’s sake. 

TI IV 

To sit and curb the soul’s mute Upon my heart thy accents sweet “ 
rage Of peace and pity fell like dew 20 

Which preys upon itself alone ; On flowers half dead ;~-thy lips did 
To curse tne life which is the cage # meet 
Of fettered grief that darOs not Mine tremblingly ; thy dark eyes 
groan, 10 threw 

Hiding from many a careless eye 1 Their soft persuasion on my brain, 

The seomM load of agony. I Charming away its dream of pain. 

To wert 5839 ; did 182i. 3 fear 1824^ 1839 ; yearn y. Rossetti. 93 Their 
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V 

We are not happy, sweet ! our state 
Is strange and full of doubt and 
foav ; 26 

More need of woi’ds that ills abate 
ResGiTe or censuie come not near 
Our sacred friendship, lest theie be 
No solace left for thee and me. 30 


VI 

Gentle and good and mild thou art, 
Nor can 1 live if thou appear 
Aught but thyself, or turn thine 
heait 

Away fiom me, or stoop to wear 
The mask of scorn, although it be 35 
To hide the love thou foel’st for me. 


TO 

[Published in PoeUcal Woiks, 1839, 2nd ed. See Editor’s Note.] 

Yet look on me— take not thine eyes away, 

Which feed upon the lovo within mine owp. 
Which is indeed but the reflected ray 
01 thine own beauty from my spirit thrown. 

Yet speak to me— tny voice is as the tone 
Of Qiy heart’s echo, and I think I hear 
That thou yet lovest me ; yet thou alone 
Like one befoie a mirror, witlrtiut care 
Of aught but thine own features, imaged there ; 
And yet I wear out life m watching thee ; 

A toil so sweet at times, and thou indeed 
Art kind when I am sick, and pity me. 


MUTABILITY 

[Published with Alastor^ 1816.] 

We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon ; 

How restlessly they speed, and gleam, and quiver, 

Streaking the darkness ladjantly I— yet soon 
Night closes round, and they are lost for ever: 

Or like forgotten lyres, whose dissonant strings 5 

Give various response to each varying blast, 

To whose fiail frame no second motion brings 
One mood or modulation like the last. 

We rest.— A dream has power to poison sleep ; 

We rise.— One wandering thought pollutes the day ; 10 

We feel, conceive or reason, laugh or weep; 

Embrace fond woe, or cast our cares away : 

It is the same I— For, be jt joy or sorrow, 

The path of its departure still is free : 

Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow ; 15 

Nought may endure but Mutability. 

30 thee] thou 1824, 1SS9. 3 a can 1 18S9 ; I can 1824. 36 feel’st 1839 ; feel 1824. 

Mutnhthiy.^i$ may 1816 ; can Lodm, chap xha:, 1835 (Mrs, Sheiley). 16 Nought 
may endute but 1816 i Nor aught endure save Lodort, chap, xhx, 1885 (Mrs. Shelley). 
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ON DEATH 

[For the date of composition see Editor’s Note. Published with 
Alastor^ 1810 .] 

ThEKE is no work, nor DEVICB, nor knowledge, nor WI3*D0M, in the 
GRAVE, WHITHER THOU GOEST. — i’crfeSittSfeS, 

The pale, the cold, and the moony smile 
Which the meteor beam of a starless night 
Sheds on a lonely and sea-girt isle, 

Ere the, dawning of morn’s undoubted light. 

Is the flame of life so fickle and wan 5 

That flits round our steps till their strength is gone. 

0 man I liold thee on in courage of soul 
Thi;ough the stormy shades of thy worldly way, 

And the billows of cloud that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day, ro 

Where Hell and Heaven shall leave thee free 
To the universe of destiny. » 

This world is the wirse of all we know, 

This world is the mother of all we feel, 

And the coming of death is a fearful blow 15 

To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel ; 

When all that we know, or feel, or see. 

Shall pass like an unreal mystery. 

The secret things of the grave are there, 

Wlffii'e all but this frame must surely ^be, 20 

Though the fine-wrought eye and the wondrous ear 
No longer will live to hear or to see 
All that is great and all that is strange 
In the boundless realm jf unending cnange. 

Who telleth a tale of unspeaking death? * 25 

Who lifteth the veil of what is to come ? 

Who painleth the shadows that are beneath 
The wide-winding caves of the peopled tomb? 

Or uniteth the hopes of what shall be 

With the fears and the love for that which we see? 30 


A SUMMER EVENING CHURCHYARD 
Lechlade, Gloucestershire 
[Composed September, 1816 . Ppblished with Alastor^ 181 C.] 

The wind has swept from the wide atmosphere 
Each vapour that obscured the sunset’s ray ; 

And pallid Evening twines its beaming hair 
In duskier braids around tlie languid eyes of Day : 

Silence ^nd Twilight, unbeloved of men, 5 

Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 
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They breathe their spells towards the departing day, 
Encomi)assing the earth, air, stars, and sea ; 

Light, sound, and motion own the potent sway, 
Respon-ling to the charm with its own mj^stery. 

The wind® are still, or the dry church^tower giaas 
Knows not their gentle motions as they pass. 

Thou too, aSreal Pile I whose pinnacles 
Point from one shrine like pyramids of fire, 

Obeyest in silence their sweet solemn spells, 

Clotniiig in hues of heaven thy dim and distant spire, 
Around whose lessening and invisible height 
Gather among the stars the clouds of night. 

The dead are sleeping in their sepulchres : 

And. mouldering as tnev sleep, a thrilling sound, ^ 

Hall sense, half thought, among the daikness stirs, 
Bieatlied from their wormy beds all living things around, 
And mingling with the still night and mute sky 
Its awful bjLish is felt inaudibly. 

Thus solemnized and softened, death is mild 
And terroiless as this serenest night : 

Here could I hope, like some inquiring child 
Sporting on graves, that death did hide fiom human sight 
Sweet secrets, or beside its breathless sleep 
That loveliest dreams perpetual watch did keep. 

TO 

[Published \nth AlastoVy 1816. See Editor’s Note.] 
AAKPT2I AlOUn OOTMON ’AHOTMON. 

Oh I there are spirits of the air, 

Ancl genii of the evening brdize, 

And gentle ghosts, with eyes as fair 
As star-beams among twilighi trees 
Such lovely ministers to meet 
Oft hast thou turned from men thy lonely feet. 

With mountain winds, and babbling springs, 

And moonlight seas, that aio the voice 
Of these inexjuicable things, 

Thou didst hold commune, and rejoice 
When they did answer thee; but they 
Cast, like a woithless boon, thy love away. 

And thou hast sought in skrry eyes 
Beams that were never meant for* thine, 

Another’s wealth tame sacrifice 
To a fond faith! still dost thou pine? 

Still dost thou hope that greeting hands, 

Voice, looks, or lips, may answer thy demands? 
fo X of 1816 ; in 1889, 8 moonligbi 1816\ mountain 1639, 

s 3 
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Ah ! wherefore didst thou build thine hope 
On the false earth's inconstancy? ao 

Did thine own ^mind afford no scope 
Of love, or moving thoughts to thee? 

That natural scenes br human smiles • 

Could steal the power to wind thee in their wiles? 

Yes, all the faithless smiles are fled 25 

Whose falsehood left thee broken-hearted ; 

The glory of the moon is dead ; 

Ni^it's ghosts and dreams have now departed ; 

Thme own soul still is true to thee, 

But changed to a foul fiend through misery. 50 

This fiend, whose ghastly presence ever 
Besfile thee like thy shadow hangs, 

Dream not to chase the mad endeavour 
Would scourge thee to severer pangs. 

Be as thou art. Thy settled fate, 35 

Dark as it is, all change would aggravate. ^ 

t 

TO WORDSWORTH 
[Published with Alastor^ 1816.] 

Poet of Nature, thou hast wept to know 
That things depart which never may return: 

Childhood and youth, friendship and love’s first glow, 

Have Ifed like sweet dreams, leaving the^ to mourn. 

These common woes I feel. One loss is mine 5 

Which thou too feel’st, yet I alone deplore. 

Thou wert as a lone star, whose light did shine 
On some frail bark in winter’s midnight roar : 

Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood • 

Above the blind and battling multitude : ro 

In honoured poverty thyWoice did weave 
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty,— 

Deserting the^se, thou leavest me to grieve, 

Thus having been, that thou shouldst cease to be. 


FEELINGS OF A REPUBLICAN ON THE FALL 
OF BONAPARTE 

[Published with Alastor^ 1816.] 

I HATED thee, fallen .tyrant! *I did groan 
To think that a most unambitious slave, 

Like thou, shouldst dance and revel on the grave 
Of Liberty. Thou mightst have built thy throne 
Where it had stood even now : thou didst prefer 
A frail ahd bloody pomp which Time has swept 
In fragments towards Oolivion. Massacre, 


5 
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For this I prayed, would on sleep have crept, 
Treason and Slavery, Rapine, iW and Lust, 

And stifled thee, their minister. 1 l^ow 
Too late, since thou and France are in the dust, 
Thaf Virtue owns a more eternaf foe 
Than Force or Fraud: old Custom, legal Crime, 
And bloody Faith the foulest birth of Time. 


LINES 

[Published in Hunt’s Literary Pocket-Booky 1823, where it is headed Novembery 
1815. Reprinted m the Posthumous Poemsy 1824. See Editor’s Note.] 

Ill 


The cold earth slept below, 

Above the cold sky shone ; 

And all around, with a chilling 
sound, 

From caves af ice and fields. of 
snow, 

The breath of night like death did 
flow 5 

Beneath the sinking moon. 

II 

The wintry hedge was black, 

The green grass was not seen, 
The birds did rest on the bare 
thorn’s breast, * 

Whose roots, beside the pathway 
track, 10 

Had bound their folds o’er many 
a crack 

Which the frost had made be- 
tween. 

17 raven 1823 


Thine eyes glowed in the glare 

Of the moon’s dying light ; 

As a fen-fire’s beam on a sluggish 
stieam 15 

Gleams dimly, so the moon shone 
there, 

Ancfit yellowed the strings of thy 
raven hair. 

That shook in the wind of night. 

IV 

The moon made thy lips pale, be- 
loved- 

Thewindmadetliybosom chill— 

The night did shed on thy dear 
head 2 t 

Its frozen dew, and thou didst 
he 

•Where the bitter breath of the 
naked sky 

• Might visit thee at will, 

i tangled 1824, 
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NOTE ON THE EARLY POEMS. BY MRS. SHELLEY 


The remainder of Shelley’s Poems 
will be arranged in the order ita which 
they were written. Of course, mistakes 
will occur in placing some of the shorter 
ones ; for, as I have said, many of these 
were thrown aside, and I never saw 
them till I had the misery of looking 
over his writings after the hand that 
traced them was dust j and some were 
in the hands of others, and I never saw 
them till now. The subjects of the 
poems are oft^n to me an unerring 
guide; but on other occasions I can 
only guess, by finding them in the 
pages of the same manuscript book 
that contains poems with the date of 
whose composition 1 am fully con- 
versant. In the present arrari^ement 
all his poetical translations will be 
placed together at the end. 

The loss of his early papers prevents 
my being able to give any of the poetry 
of his boyhood. Of the few I give as 
Early Poem^ the gi’eater part were 
published mth^lastor ; some of them 
were written previously, some at the 
same period. The poem beginning 
‘ Oh, there are spirits in the air ’ was 
addressed in idea to Coleridge, whom 
he never knew ; and at whose charaefer 
he could only guess imperfectly, through 
his wiitings, and accounts he heard of 
him fioin some who knew him well. 
He regiuded his change of opinions as 
rathei an act of will than convictKUi, 
and believed that in his inner heart 
he would be haunted by what Shelley 
considered the better and holier aspi- 
rations of his youth. The summer 
evening that suggested to him the 
poem written in the churchyard of 
Whlade occurred during his, voyage 


up the Thames in 1815. He had been 
advised by a physiciam to live as much 
as possible in the open air; and a 
fortnight of a Taright warm July was 
spent in tracing the Thames to its 
source. He never spent a season more 
tranquilly than the summer of 1815. 
He had just recovered from a severe 
pulmonary attack; the weather was 
warm and pleasant. He lived near 
Windsor Forest ; and his life was spent 
under its shades or on the water, medi- 
tating subjects for verse. Hitherto, he 
had chiefly aimed at extending his po- 
litical doctrines, and attempted so to 
do by appeals in prpse essays to the 
people, exhorting them to claim their 
rights ; but he had now begun to feel 
that the time for action was not ripe 
in England, and that the pen was the 
only instrument wherewith to prepare 
the way for better things. 

In the scanty journals kept during 
those years I find a record of the books 
that ShellejT read during several years. 
During the years of 1814 and 1815 the 
hst is extensive. It includes, in Greek, 
Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, the his- 
tones of Thucydides and Herodotus, 
and Diogenes Laertius, iln Latin, Pe- 
troniuB, Suetonius, some of the works 
of Cicero, a large proportion of those 
of Seneca and Livy. In English, 
Milton’s poems, Wordsworth’s Eximr- 
ston, Southey’s MckIoc and Thalaha, 
Locke On ike Human Understanding^ 
I^ficon’s Novum Organum. In Italian, 
Aiiosto, Tasso, and Alfieri. In French, 
the Beimes d!un Solitaire of Rous- 
seau. To these may be added several 
modern books of travels. He read few 
dovels. 



POEMS WHITTEN IN 1816 

THE SUNSET ’ 

[Written at iSshops^^ate, 1816 (spring). Published in full in the Posthumous 
Poems, 1824. Lines 9-20, and 28-42, appeared in Hunt's Literary Pocket-Book, 
1823, under the titles, respectively, of iSfunse^. From an Unpublished Poem, 
and Grief. A Fragment.] 

There late was One within whose subtle being, 

As light and wind within some delicate cloud* 

That fades amid the blue nQ,on*s burning sky, 

Genius and death contended. None, may know 

The sweetness of the joy which made his breath 5 

Fail, like the trances of the summer air, 

When, with the Lady of his love, who then 
Firat knew the unreserve of mingled being, 

He walked along the pathway of a field 

Which to^the east a hoar wood shadowed o'er, lo 

But to the west was open to the sky. 

There now the sun had sunk, but lines of gold 

Hung on the ashen clouds, and on the points 

Of the far level grass and nodding flowers 

And the old dandelion's hoary beard, * 15 

And, mingled with the shades of twilight, lay 

On the brown massy woods -and in the east 

The broad and burning moon lingeringly rose 

Between the black trunks of the crowded trees, m 

While the faint 'siais were gathering overhead,— 20 

‘ Is it not strange, Isabel,* said the youth, 

* I never saw the sun Wo will walk hero 
To-morrow ; thou slialt look on it with mo.' 

^ » 

That night the youth and lady mingled lay 
In love and sleep -but w^hen 11^ morning came 25 

The lady found ner lover dead and cold. 

Let none believe that God in mercy gave 
That stroke. The lady died not, nor mw wild, 

But year by year lived on— in truth 1 think 

Her gentleness and patience and sad smiles, 30 

And that she did not die, but lived to tend 

Her ag^d father, were a kind of madness, 

If madness 'tis to be unlike the world. 

For but to see her were to read the tale 

Woven by some subtlest baird, to make hard hearts 35 

Dissolve away in wisdom-working gnef 

Her eyes were black and lustreless and wan: 

Her eyelashes were worn away with tears, 

Her lips and cheeks were like things dead — $0 pale ; 

4 death 18S9 ; youth 18Si. 22 sun ? We will walk 1824 f sunrise? We will 

wake cj. Forman, 37 Her eyes . , , wan Hunt, 1823 ; omitted 1624, 1839. 38 worn 

1824 ; torn 1839. 
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Her hands were thin, and through their wandering veins 40 

And weak articulations might be seen 

Day’s ruddy ligl\t. The tomb of thy dead self 

Which one vexed ghost inhabits, night and day, 

Is all, lost child, thafr now remains of thee ! • 

* Inheritor of more than earth can give, 45 

Passionless calm and silence unrenroved, 

Whether the dead find, oh, not sleep ! but rest, 

And are the uncomplaining things they seem, 

Or live, or drop in the deep sea of Love , 

Oh, tint like thine, mine epitaph were— Peace ! ’ 50 

This was the only moan she ever made. 

HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY 

[Composed, probably, in Switzerland, m the summer of 1816. Published 
in Hunt’s Examiner^ January 19, 1817, and with liosaliiid and JltUn^ 1819.] 

I 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power • 

Floats though uiiseen^among us,— visiting 
This vaiious world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from fiower to flower,— 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 5 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance ; 

Like hues and harmonies of evening,— 

Like jjlouds in starlight widely spread,— 

Like memory of music fled,— , k 

Like auglit that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dealer for its mystery. 

II 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate t 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form,— where art thou gone? 15 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our slate. 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate? 

Ask why the sunlight not for ever 
Weaves rainbows o^er von mountain-river, 

Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown, ao 

Why fear and dream and death and biith 
Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom,— why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope? 

• “ 

No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 25 

To sage or poet these re^onsos given— 

Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, 

9 IBB ; amongst 1811 , 14 dost 18 B ; doth 1811 , si fear and dream 

18 B ; care and pain Buscmbe MS, 
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Remain the records of tlioir vain endeavour, 

Frail spells— whose uttered charm might not avail to sever, 

From all we hear and all we see, 30 

Doubt, chance, and mutability. • 

Thy light iilone— like mist o^er mountains driven, 

Or music by the night-wind sent 
Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 3S 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 

IV 

Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, hke clouds depart 
And come, for some uncertam moments lent. 

Man were immortal, and omnipotent. 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 40 

Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his Ifeart. 

Thou messenger of sympathies, 

That wax and wane in lovers’ eyes— 

Thou— that to human thought art nourishment, 

Like darkness to a dying flamo! 45 

Depart not as thy shadow came, • 

Depart not— lest the grave should be, 

Like life and fear, a dark reality. 

V 

While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 50 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing ^ 

Hopes of high^ taik with the departed dead. 

I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed ; 

I was not heard— I saw them not— 

When musing deeply on the lot ^ 55 

Of life, at that sweet tune when»wjnds are wooing 
All \ital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming,— 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me ; 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy ! ^0 

VI 

I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine- have I not kept the vow'!* 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from nis voiceless grave ; they have in visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal or love’s^ delight 
Outwatched with me the envious* nigh t— 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 7® 

That thou— 0 awful Loveliness, 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot expreiSs. 

37-48 omitkd Boscombt MS. 44 art 1817 ; are 1319. 
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VII 

The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past— there is a harmony 
In autumn, ancr a lustre in its skv, 75 

Which throufi;h the summer is not heard or seen, t 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been ! 

Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 8 o 

Its calm— to one who worsliips thee, 

And overy form containing thee, 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind. 

MONT BLANC 

* LINES WRITTEN IN THE VALE OP CH AMOUNT 
[Composed in Switzerland, July, 1816 (see date below). Printed at the end 
of the History of a Six WeeJes' Tour published by Shelley in 1817, and reprinted 
with Posthumous Poems, 1824. Amongst the Boscombe MSS. is a draft of this 
Ode, mainly in pencil, which has been collated by Dr. Garnett.] 

I 

The everlasting universe of things 

Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves, 

Now dark— now glittering— now reflecting gloom— 

Now lending splendour, wheie from^ secret spiings 

The source of human thought its tribute brings 5 

Of watersfiT-with a sound but half its own, 

Such as a feeble brook will oft assume ' 

In the wild woods, among the mountains lone, 

Where waterfalls around it leap for ever. 

Where woods and winds contend, and a vast river lo 

Over its rocks ceaselessly bift'sts and raves. f 

II 

Thus thou, Ravine of Arve— dark, deop Ravine— 

Thou many-coloured, many-voiced vale, 

Over whose pines, and crags, and caverns sail 
Fast cloud-shadows and sunbeams; awful scene, x 5 

Where Power in likeness^ of the Arve comes doTO 
From the ice-gulfs that gird his secret throne, 

Bursting through these aark mountains like the flame 
Of lightning through the tempest thou dost lie, 

Thy ^ant brood or pines around mee clinging, ao 

Children of elder time, in whose, devotion 
The chainless winds siiM come and ever came 
To drink their odours, and their mighty swinging 
To hear— an old and solemn harmony; 

Thine earthly rainbows stretched across the sweep 25 

Of the aethe;«al waterfall, whose veil 
76 or ; nor 1839. 15 cloud-shadows] cloud shadows 1817 ; cloud, shadows 

18U ; clouds, shadows 1889» 20 Thy 182i ; The isap. 
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Robes some unsculptured image: the strange sleep 
Wliich when the voices of the desert fail 
Wraps all in its own deep eternity;— 

Thy caverns echoing to the Arve's commotion, 30 

A loud, loJiG sound no other sound cam tame ; 

Thou ai*t pervaded with that ceaseless motion, 

Thou ait the path of that unresting sound— 

Dizzy Ravine ! and when I gaze on thee 

I seem as in a trance sublime and strange 35 

To muse on my own separate fantasy, 

My own, my human mind, which passively 
Now renders and receives fast-influencings, 

Holding an unremitting interchange 

With the clear universe of things around 40 

One legion of wild thoughts, whose wandering wingsj^ 

Now float above thy darkness, and. now rest 
Where that or thou art no unbidden guest, 

In tlie still cave of the witch Poesy, 

Socking amgng the shadows that pass by 45 

Ghosts of all things that are, some shade of thee, 

Some phantom, some faint image; till^the breast 
From which they fled recalls them, thou art there I 

HI 

Some say that gleams of a remoter world 

Visit the soul in sleop,- that death is slumber, 50 

And that its shapes the busy thoughts outnumber 

Of those who wake and live.— I look on high; 

IIiis some unknown omnipotence unfurled 
The veil of life and death ? or do I he 

In dream, and does the mightier world of sleep 55 

Spread far around and inaccessibly 
Its circl^^s? For the very spirit fails, 

Driven like a homeless cloud from steep to steep 
That vanishes among the viewlcsp gales ! 

Far, far above, pieicing the infinite sky, 60 

Mont Blanc appears,— still, snowy, and serene— 

Its subject mountains their unearthly forms 
Pile around it, ice and rock ; broad vales between 
Of frozen floods, unfathomable deops, 

Blue as the overhanging heaven, that spread 65 

And wind among the accumulated steeps; 

A desert peopled by the storms alone, 

Save when the eagle brings some hunteFs bone, 

And the wolf tracks her there— how hideously 

Its shapes are heaped around I rude, bare, and high, 70 

G (lastly, and scarred, and riven.— Is this the scene 

Where the old Earthquake-daemon taught her young . 

Ellin? Were these their toys? or did a sea 
Of fire envelop once this silent snow? 

S3 unfurled] upfurled James Thomson (<J5.V.*). 56 Spread 1824 ; Speed 1BS9. 

69 tracks her there 1824 ; watches her Boscombe MS» 
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None can reply— all seems eternal now. 75 

The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 
Which teaches awful doubt, or laitii so mild, 

So solemn, so serfene, that man may be, 

But for such faith, with nature reconciled ; * 

Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 8 o 

Large codes of fraud and^ woe ; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel. 

The fields, the lakes, the forests, and the streams, 

Ocean, and all the living things that dwell 85 

Within the daedal earth ; lightning, and rain, 

Earthquake, and fiery flood, and hurricane, 

The torpor of the year when feeble dreams 

Visit the hidden buds, or dreamless sleep 

Holds every future leaf and flower the bound 90 

With which from that detested trance they loap ; 

The works and ways of man, their death and birtli, 

And that of him and aU that his may be ; 

All things that move and breathe with toil and sound 

Are born and die ; revolve, subside, and swell. 95 

Power dwells apai*t in its tranquillity, 

Remote, serene, and inaccessible: 

And this, the naked countenance of earth, 

On which I gaze, even thesejprimaeval mountains 

Teach th^dveriiiig mind. Tlie glaciers creep ^ ico 

Like snakes that watch their prey, from thwir far fountains, 

Slow rolling on ; there, many a precipice, 

Frost and the Sun in scorn of mortal power 
Have piled : dome, pyramid, and pinnacle, 

A city of death, distinct with many a tower , 105 

And wall imprepable of beamingace. 

Yet not a city, but a flood qf ruin 

Is there, that from the boundaries of the sky 

Rolls its perpetual stream ; vast pines are strewing 

Its destined path, or in the mangled soil no 

Branchless and shattered stand ; the rocks, drawn down 

From yon remotest waste, have overthrown 

The limits of the dead and living world. 

Never to be reclaimed. The dwelling-place 

Of insects, beasts, and birds, becomes its spoil; ns 

Their food and their retreat for ever gone, 

So much of life and joy is lost. .The race 
Of man flies far in drea^ ; his work and dwelling 
Vimish, like smoke before the tempest’s stream, 

And their place is not known. Below, vast caves no 

Shine in the rushing torrents’ restless gleam, 

Which from, those secret chasms in tumult welling 
79 But fi>r SQCh 1824 ; In such a Bmomhe M8. 108 boundaries of the sky] boundary 
of the skies BomtH (qf. U. ICS, 106). xat torrents’] torrent’s 1817, 1824, 1839, 
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Meet in the vale, and one majestic Eiver, 

The breath and blood of distant lands, for ever 

Kolls its loud waters to the ocean-waves, 135 

Breathes its swift vapours to tlie cii cling ait. 

• I 

V 

Mont Blanc yet gleams on high the power is there, 

The still and solemn power of many sights, 

And many sounds, and much ot life and death. 

In the calm darkness of the moonless nights, 130 

In the lone glare of day, the snows descend 
Upon that Mountain ; none beholds them there, 

Nor when the flakes burn in the sinking sun. 

Or the star-beams dart through them Winds contend 
Silently there, and heap the snow with breath 135 

Rapid and strong, but silently I Its home * 

The voiceless lightning in these solitudes 

Keeps innocently, and like vapour broods 

Over the si\pw. The secret Stiength of things 

Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 140 

Of Heaven is as a law, inhabits thee > 

And what were thou, and earth, and stars, and sea, 

If to the human mind’s imaginings 
Silence and solitude were vacancy ? 

July 23, 1816. 

CANCELLED PASSAGE OP MONT BLANC 

[Published by Garnett, Bd%cs of Shdley^ 1802 ^ 

There is a voice, not understood by all, 

Sent from these desert-caves. It is the roar 
Of the rent ice-cliff which the sunbeams call, 

Plunging into the vale— it is, the blast 

Descending on tho pines— the torrents pour. ... 5 

FRAGMENT: HOME 

[Published by Garnett, Belies of Shelley ^ 1862 .] 

Dear home, thou scene of earliest hopes and joys, 

The least of which wronged Memory ever makes 
Bitterer than all thine uiiremembered tears. 

FRAGMENT OF A GHOST STORY 

[Published by Garnett, Belies of Shelley y 1862 .] 

A SHOVEL of his^hes took 
From the hearth’s obscurest nook. 

Muttering mysteries as she went. 

Helen and Henry knew that Granny 
Was as much afraid of Ghosts as any, $ 

And so they followed hard— 

But Helen clung to her brother’s arm, 

And her own spasm made her shake. 
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NOTE ON POEMS OP 1816, BY MES. SHELLEY 

Shbliby wrote little during this is written by the author of the two 
year. The poem entitled The Sunset letters from Chamouni and Vevai. It 
was written in the spring of the year, was composed under the immediate 
while still residing at Bishopsgiate. He impression of the de^sp and powerful 

E ent the summer on the shores of the feelings excited by the objects which it 
ike of Geneva. The Hymn to Intel- attempts to describe ; and, as an un- 
lectual Beauty was conceived dunng discipliiiedoverflowingof the soul, rests 
his voyage round the lake with Lord its claim to approbation on an attempt 
Byron. He occupied himself during to imitate the untamable wildness and 
this voyage by reitding the Nouvelle inaccessible solemnity from which those 
IMofse for the first time. The reading feelings sprang.' 
it on the very spot where the scenes This was an eventful year, and less 
are laid added to the interest; and time was given to study than usual, 
he was at once surprised and charmed In the list of hia reading I find, in 
by the passionate eloquence and earnest Greek, Theocritus, the Prometheus of 
enthralling interest that pervade this Aeschylus, several of Plutarch’s LiveSy 
work. There was something in the and the works of Lucian. In Latin, 
character of Saint-Preux, m his abne- Lucretius, Pliny’s Litters, the Annals 
gation of self, and in the worship he and Germany of Tacitus. In French, 
paid t6 Love, that coincided with the History of the French Revolution 
Shelley’s own disposition ; and, though by Lacretelle. He read for the first 
diffeiing in many of the views and time, this year, Montaigne’s Essays, 
shocked by others, yet the eflect of the and regarded them ever after as one 
whole was fascinating and delightful. of the most delightful and instructive 
Mont Blanc was inspired by a view books in the world. The list is scanty 
of that mountain and its surrounding m English works • Locke’s Essay, Poli- 
peaks and vall^, as he lingered on tical Justice, and Coleridge’s Lcei/ Ser- 
the Bridge of Arve on his way through mon, foim nearly the whole. It was 
theValley of ChaiiKHini. Shelley makes his frequent habit to read aloud to me 
the following mention of this poem in m the evening ; in this way we lead, 
his publication of the History of a Six this year, the New Testament, Paiadise 
W eeks' Tour, and Letters from SwitzSr- Lost, Spenser’s Faery Qfken, and Don 
land : ‘The poem entitled Mont Blanc Quixote, 

POEMS WRITTEN IN 1817 

MARIANNE’S DREAM 

[Composed at Marlow, 1817. Published in Hunt’s Literary PocTcet-Bookf 
1819, and reprinted m Posthumous Poem, 1824.] 

II 

A PALE Dream came to a Lady And thou shalt know of things un- 
fair, • known, 

And said, A boon, a boon, Tpray I If thou wilt let me rest between ^ 
I know the secrets of the air, The veiny lids, whose fiinge is 

And things are lost in the glare thrown 

of day, Over thine eyes so dark and 

Which I con make the sleeping sheen: lo 

see, 5 And half in hope, and half in fright, 

If they will put their trust in me. The Lady closed her eyes so bright. 
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III 

At first all deadly shapes were driven 
Tumultuously across her sleep, 
And o’er the \ast cope of benaing 
heaven * 15 

All ghastly-visaged clouds did 
sweep ; 

And the Lady ever looked to spy 
If the golden sun shone forth on 
high. 

IV 

And as towards the east she turned,* 
She saw aloft in the nioining air, 
Which now with hues of sunrise 
burned, 21 

A gi eat black Anchor rising there ; 
And whoJ'ever the Lady turned her 
eyes,^ 

It hung before her in the skies. 

V 

The sky was blue as the summer sea, 
The deptlia were cloudless over- 
head, ^ 26 

The air was calm as it could be, 
There was no sight or sound of 
dread, 

But that black Anchor floating still 
Over the piny eastern fiill. 30 

VI 

The Lady grew sick with a weight 
of fear^ 

To see that Anchor ever hanging, 
And veiled her eyes ; she then did 
hoar 

The sound as of a dim low clang- 

ing, 

And looked abroad if she might 
know 35 

Was it aught else, or but the flow 
Of the blood in her own veins, to 
and fio. 

VII 

There was a mist in the sunless air; 
Which shook as it were with an 
eai’thquake’s shock, 

But the very weeds that blossomed 
there 40 


Were moveless, and each mighty 
rock 

Stood on its Jiasis steadfastly ; 

The Anchor was seen no more on 
hfgh. 

VIII 

But piled around, with summits hid 
In lines of cloud at intervals, 45 
Stood many a mountain pyramid 
Among whose qverlasting walls 
Two mighty cities shone, and ever 
Through the red mist their domes 
aid quiver. 

IX 

On two dread moifntains, from 
whose crest, 50 

Might seem, the eagle, for her 
brood, 

Would no’er have hung her dizzy 
aest, 

Those tower-encircled cities stood. 
A vision strange such towers to see, 
Sculptured and wrought so gor- 
geously, 55 

Where human art could never be. 

X 

And columns fraillld of marble 
while, 

And giant fanes, dome over dome 
Piled, and triumpliant gates, all 
. bright 

With workmanship, wliich could 
not come 60 

Ffom touch of mortal instrument, 
Shot o’er the vales, or lustre lent 
From its own shapes maguificent. 

XI 

Blit still the Lady heard that clang 
Filling the wide air far away ; 65 
And still the mist whose light did 
hang 

Among the mountains shook 
alway, 

So that the Lady’s heart beat fast, 
As half in ioy, and half aghast, 

On those nigli domes her look she 
cast. 70 


18 golden 1B19 ; gold 1830, a8 or 1824 ; nor 18S9» * Sa or] a RosHth, 
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XII 

Sudden, from out that city sprung 
A light that made the earth grow 
red ; 

Two flames that each with qhivering 
tongue 

Licked its high domes, and over- 
head 

Among those mighty towers and 
fanes ^ ^ 75 

Dropped fire, as aVolcano rains 
Its sulphurous ruin on the plains. 

XIII 

And hark ! a^rush as if the deep 
Had burst its bonds ; she looked 
behind 

And saw over the western steep 8o 
A raging flood descend, and wind 
Through that wide vale; she felt 
no fear, 

But said within herself, *Tis clear 
These towers are Nature's own, and 
she 84 

To save them has sent forth the sea, 

XIV 

And now thoi^raging billows came 
Where that fair Lady sate, and 
she 

Was borne towards the showering 
flame 

By the wild waves heaped tumult- 
uously. 

And, on a little plank, the flow ^90 
Of the whirlpool bore her to and fro. 

XV 

The flames were fiercely vomited 
From every tower and every dome, 
And dreary light did widely shed 
O'er that vast flood's suspended 
foam, 95 

Beneath the smoke which hung its 
night 

On the stained cope of heaven'« light. 

XVI 

The plank whereon that Lady sate 


Was driven through the chasms, 
about and about, 

Between the peaks so desolate 100 
Of the drowning mountains, in 
and out, * 

As the thistle-beard on a whirlwind 
sails— 

While the flood was filling those 
hollow vales. 

XVII 

At last her plank an eddy crossed, 
And bore her to the city's wall, 105 

Which now the flood had reached 
almost ; 

It might the stoutest heart appal 

To hear the fire roar and hiss 

Through the domes of those mighty 
palaces. . 

XVIII 

The eddy whirled her round and 
round no 

Before a gorgeous gate, which stood 

Piercing tlio clouds of smoke which 
bound 

Its aery arch with light like blood ; 

She looked on that gate of marble 
clear, 

With wonde^ that extinguished fear. 

XIX 

For it was filled with sculptures 
rarest, t 116 

Of forms most beautiful ana 
stiange, 

Like nothing human, but the fairest 
Of winged shapes, whose legions 
range 

Throughout the sleep of those that 
are, 120 

Like this same Lady, good and fair. 

XX 

And as she looked, still lovelier grew 

• Those marble forms the sculptor 
sure 

Was a strong spirit, and the hue 
Of his own mind did there endure 


92 flames Rossetti ; wayea 1819 ^ 1824, 1539. loi mountains 1819 ; mountain 
1824f 1B89, io(> flood] flames cj. James Thomson lao that 1819, 1824 ; 
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After the touch, whose power had 
braided 126 

Such grace, was in some sad change 
faded. 


She looked, the flames were dim, the 
flood 

Grew tranquil as a woodland river 
Winding through hills in solitude ; 

Those marble shapes then seemed 
to quiver, ^ 131 

And their fair limbs to float in 1 
motion. 

Like weeds unfolding in the ocean, 
xxn 

And their lips moved ; one seemed 
to speak. 

When sudderfly the mountains 
cracked, 135 


And through the chasm the flood 
^ did break 

With an earth-uplifting cataract : 
The statues ^ave a joyous scream, 
And on its wings the pale thin 
Dream 

Lifted the Lady from the stream, ho 


XXIII 

The dizzy flight of that phantom 
pale , 

Waked the fair Lady from her 
sleep, 

And she arose, while from the veil 
Of her dark eyes the Dream did 
creep, ^ 

And she walked about as one who 
knew 145 

That sleep has sights as clear and 
true 

As an^ waking eyes can view. 


TO CONSTANTIA, SINGING 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley in Posthumous Poems^ 1824. Amongst the 
Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian is a chaotic first draft, from which Mr. Locock 
[Examinatioriy <fec,, 1903, pp. 60-62] has, with patient ingenuity, disengaged 
a first and a second stanza consistent with the metrical scheme of stanzas iii 
and IV. The two stanzas thus recovered are printed here lawnediately below 
the poem as edited by Mfs. Shelley. It need hardly be added that Mr. Locock’s 
restored version cannot, any more than Mrs. Shelley’s obviously imperfect one, 
be regarded in the light of a final recension.] 

Thus to*be lost and thus to sink and die, ^ 

Perchance were death indeed !—Constantia, turn! 

In thy dark eyes a power like light doth lie. 

Even though the sounds which were thy voice, which burn 
Between thy lips, are laid to sleep ; ^ 5 

Within thy breath, and on thy hair, like odour, it is j^et, 

* And from thy touch like fire doth leap. 

Even while I write, my burning cheeks are wet, 

Alas, that the torn heart can bleed, but not forget I 

II 

A breathless awe, like the swift change jo 

Unseen, but felt m youthful slumbers, 

Wild, sweet, but uncommunicably stAnge, 

Thou breathest now in fast ascending numbers. 

The cope of heaven seems rent and cloven 
By tne enchantment of thy strain, 15 

And on my shoulders wings are woven, . 

135 mountains 1819 , mountain 18U, 18S9, 
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To follow its sublime career 
Beyond the mighty moons that wane 
Upon the verge of Nature’s utmost sphere, 

Till the world’s 'shadowy walls are past and disappear, 

• ( 

III 

Her voice is hovering o’er my soul— it lingers 
O’ersliad owing it with soft and lulling wings, 

The blood and life within those snowy fingers 
Teach witchcraft to the instrumental strings. 

My brain is wild, my breath comes quick— 

The blood is listening in my frame, 

And thronging shadows, fast and thick, 

Fall on my overflowing eyes ; 

My heart is quivering like a flame; 

As morfting dew, tliat in the sunbeam dies, 

I am dissolved in these consuming ecstasies. 

IV 

I have no life, Constantia, now, but thee, * 

Whilst, like the worltLsurrounding air, thy song 
Flows on, and fills all tilings with melody.— 

Now IS thy voice a tem[)est swift and strong, 

On which, like one in trance unboine, 

Secure o’er rocks and waves I sweep, 

Rejoicing like a cloud of morn. 

Now ’tis the breath of summer night, 

Which when the starry waters sleep, 

Round v^stein isles, with iiicense-blossoms bright, 
Lingering, suspends my soul its voluptuous flight, 

STANZAS I AND II 
As restored hy*Mr, C. D, LococJc * 

I 

Cease, cease -for such wild lessons madmen learn 
Tims to be lost, and thus to sink and die 
Perchance wore death indeed !— Constantia turn 
In thy dark eyes a power like light doth he 
Even though the sounds its voice that were 
Between [Iliy] lips are laid to sleep; 

Within thy breath, and on thy hair 
Like odour, it is [lingering] yet 
And from thy toucli like fire doth leap— 

Even while I write, my burning cheeks are wet— 
Alas, that the torn heaft can bleed but not forgot. 

II 

[A deep and] breathless awe like the swift change 
Of dreams unseen but felt in youthful slumbers 
Wild sweet tet incommunicably strange 
Thou breatliesfc now in fast ascending numbera .... 
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TO CONSTANTIA 

[Dated 1817 by Mrs. ShoUey, and printed by her in the Poetical 
WorkSy 1839, 1st edition. A copy exists amongst jthe Shelley MSS, 
at the Bodleian. See Mr. C. D. Locock’s Examinahony &c., 1903, 
p. 46.] » » 

I 

The rose that drinks the fountain dew 
In the pleasant air of noon, 

Grows pale and blue with altered hue— 

In the ffaze of the nightly moon : 

For the planet of frost, so cold and bright, 5 

Makes it wan with her borrowed light. 

II 

Such is my heart— roses are fair, 

And that at best a withered blossom; * 

But thy false care did idly wear 
Its withered leaves in a faithless bosom ; lo 

And fed with love, hke air and dew, 

Its growth 

FRAGMENT: TO ONE RINGING 

[Dated 1817 by Mrs. Shelley, and published in the Poetical Works^ 

1839, 1st edition. The MS. original, by which Mr. Locock has 
revised and (by one line) enlarged the text, is amongst the Shelley 
MSS. at the Bodleian. The metre, as Mr. Locock {Emminakon, &c., 

1903, p. 63) points out, is tei^ nma.] 

My spirit like a charmed bark doth swim ^ 

Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing, 

Far far away into the regions dim 

Of rapture— as a boat, with swift sails winging 
Its way ad own some many-winding river, 5 

Speeds ftirough dark forests o’^er the waters swinging . . . 

A FRAGMENT: TO MUSIC 

[Published in Poetical Works, 1839, 1st ed. Dated 1817 (Mrs. Shelley).] 
Silver key of the fountain of tears, 

Wliero the spirit drinks till the brain is wild ; 

Softest grave of a thousand fears, 

Where their mother, Care, like a drowsy child, 

Is laid asleep in flowers. 3 

ANOTHER FRAGMENT TO MUSIC 

[Published in Poetical Works, 1839, Ist ed. Dated 1817 (Mrs. Shelley).] 

No, Music, thou art not the * food of Love/ 

Unless Love feeds upon its own sweet self, 

Till it becomes all Music murmurs of. 

To Constantia^i The rose] The red Rose B. a pleasant] fragrant B. 

6 her omitted B, To One Singing— ^ Far far away B. ; Far away 1839. 

6 Speeds . . . swinging B.\ omitted 1839, 
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‘MIGHTY EAGLE* 

SUPPOSED TO BE ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM GODWIN 

[Published in 1882 (*P. JF. of B, P. S.) by Mr. H, Buxton Forman, 

C.B., bytwhom it is dated 1817.] < 

Mtghty eagle! thou that soarest 
O’er the misty mountain forest, 

And amid the light of morning 
Like a cloud of glory hiest, 

And when night descends deftest 5 

The embattled tempests’ warning I 

TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR 

[Published in part (v-ix, xiv) by Mrs. Shelley, P. W,, 18.39, 1st 
ed. (without title); m full 2nd ed. (with title). Four transcnpts m 
Mrs. Shelley’s hand are extant : two— Leigh Hunt's and Ch. Ck)wdon 
Claike’s— described by Forman, and two belonging to Mr. 0. W. 
Frederickson of Brooklyn, described by Woodberry [P. IK., Centenary 
Edihony 111. 193-6]. One, of the latter (here referred to as Fa) is 
corrected in Shelley’s autograph. A much-corrected diaft in Shelley’s 
hand is in the Harvard MS. book.] 

I 

Thy country’s curse is on thee, darkest crest 
Of that foul, knotted, many-headed worm 
Which rends our Mother’s bosom- Priestly Pestt 
Masked Resurrection of a buried Form,! 

II 

Thy country’s curse is on thee ! Justice sold, 5 

Truth trampled, Nature’s landmarks overthrown, 

And heaps of fraud-accumulated gold, i 

Plead, loud as thunder, at Destruction’s throne. 

•Ill 

And, whilst that sure slow Angel which aye stands 
Watching the beck of Mutability lo 

Delays to execute her high commands, 

Aiid, though a nation weeps, spares thine and thee, 

IV 

Oh. let a father’s curse be on thy soul, 

And let a daughter’s hope be on thy tomb ; 

Be both, on thy gray head, a leaden cowl 15 

To weigh thee aown to thine approaching doom ! 

V 

I curse thee by a parent’s outraged love, 

By hopes long cherished and too lately lost, 

By gentle feelings thou couldst never prove, 

*By griefs whiwi thy stern nature never crossed ; 20 

9 Angel which aye cancelled by SheUeyfor Fate which ever Fa. 
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By. those infantine smiles of happy light. 

Which were a fire within a stranger’s lieartli, 
Quenched even when kindled, in untimely night 
Hiding! the promise of a lovely birth ; 

VII 

By those unpractised accents of young speech, 

Winch he who is a father thought to frame 
To gentlest loio, such as the wisest teach— 

Thou strike the lyre of mind I— oh, grief and shame ! 

viir 

By all the happy see in children’s growth— 

That undeveloped flower of budding years— 
Sweetness and sadness interwoven both, * 

Source of the sweetest hopes and saddest fears— 

IX 

By all the, days, under an hireling’s care. 

Of dull constraint and bitter heaviness,— 

0 wretched ye if ever any were.— * 

Sadder than orphans, yet not fatherless 1 

X 

By the false cant which on their innocent lips 
Must hang hke poison on an opening bloom. 

By the dark creeds which cover with eclipse 
Their pathway from the cradle to the tomb— ^ 


Bv thy most impious Hell, and all its terror ; 

By all the grief, the madness, and the guilt 
Of thine impostures, which raui^ be their error— 
That*sand on wliich thy crumbling power is built- 

XII • 

By thy complicity with lust and hate— 

Thy thiibt for tears— thy hunger after gold— 

The ready frauds which ever on thee wait — 

The servile arts m which thou hast grown old— 


By thy most killing sneer, and bv thy smile— 

By all the arts and snares of tiiy black clen, 

And— for thou canst outweep the crocodile— 

By thy false tears— those millstone^ braining men— 

94 promiBe of a mO, 2nd td , ; promises of 1839^ 1st ed, 97 lore] love 
Fa. 39 and saddest] the saddest Fa, 36 yet not fatherless ! cancelled by 
Shelley for why not fatherless ? Fa. 41-4 By . . . built ‘ crossed by Shelley 
and marked dele by Mrs. Shelley* ['Woodhcny) Fa. 50 aits and snares 

1889, 1st ed ; snaies and arts Harvard Coll MS. ; snares and nets Fa ; acts 
and snares 1839, 2nd ed. 
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By all the hate which checks a father’s love- 
By all the scorn which kills a father’s care— 

By those most impious hands which dared remove 
"Nature’s high bou'aids— by thee— and by despau— 


XV 

Yes, the despair which bids a father groan, 

And cry, ‘ My children are no longer mine— 
The blood within those veins may be mine own, 
But— Tyrant— their polluted souls are thine;—’ 


XVI 

I curse thee— though I hate thee not.— 0 slave! 

If thou couldst quench the earth-consuming Hell 
Of which thou art a daemon, on thy grave 
This curse should be a blessing, rare thee well ! 
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TO WILLIAM SHELLEY . 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley (i, v, vi), P. W.y 1839, Ist ed. ; in full, 

P. W,y 1839, 2ad ed. A transcript is extant in Mrs. Shelley’s hand.] 

I 

The billows on the beach aie leaping around it, 

The bark is weak and frail. 

The sea looks black, and the clouds that bound it 
Darkly strew the gale. ^ 

Come i)vith me, thou delightful child, . 5 

Come with me, though the wave is wild, 

And the winds are loose, we must not stay, 

Or the slaves of the law may rend thee away. 

II ' 

They have taken thy brother and sister dear, 

They have made them unfit for thee ; lo 

They nave withered the smile and dried the tear 
Which should have been sacred to me. 

To a blighting faith and a cause of crime 
They have bound them slaves in youthly prime, 

And they wiU curse my name and thee 
Because we feailess are and free. 

Ill 

Come thou, beloved as thou art; 

Another sleepeth still 
Near thy sweet mother’s anxious heart, 

Which thqu with joy shalt fill, ao 

5 $ those] their Fa, 

I on the beach miM 1889^ Ut ed, 8 of the law 1889^ 1st ed. ; of law 
Bnd ed, • 14 prime transcript; time edd. 1889. 16 fearless are 

1869 ; are fearless iransmpt, so shalt transcript; wilt, edd, 1839, 



TO WILLIAM SHELLEY 

With fairest smiles of wonder thrown 
On that which is indeed our own, 

And which in distant lands will be 
The dearest playmate unto thee. » 

• IV ' 

Pear not the tyrants will rule for ever, 

Or the priests of the evil faith ; 

They stand on the brink of that raging river, 
Whose waves they have tainted with death. 

It is fed from the depth of a thousand dells, 
Around them it foams and rages and swells ; ' 
And their ewords and their eceptres I floating see, 
Like wrecks on the surge of eternity. 

V 

Best, rest, and shriek not, thou gentle child ! 

The rocking of the boat thou mrest, 

And the cola spray and the clamour wild ?— 
There, sit between us two, thou dearest - 
Me and thy mother— well we know 
The storm at which thou tremblest i^, 

With all its dark and hungiy graves, 

Less cruel than the savage slaves 
Who hunt us o’er these sheltering waves. 

VI 

This hour will in thy memory 
Be a dream of days forgotten long, 

We soon shall dwell by the azure sea 
Of serene and gcfldon Italy, 

Or Greece, tlie Mother of the free ; 

And I will teach thine infant tongue 
To call upon those heroes old 
In theii own language, and will^mould 
Thy growing spirit in the flame 
Of Grecian lore, that by such name 
A patriot’s birthright thou mayst claim ! 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAFT OF THE POEM 
TO WILLIAM SHELLEY 

[Published in Dr. Garnett’s Bdics of Shelley^ 1862.] 

I 

The world is now our dwelling-place ; 

Where’er the earth one fading trace 
Of what was great and free does#keep, 

25-33 Fear . . . eternity mitted, transcript. See Rosalind and Helen, 
11. 894 -901. 33 and transcript \ omitted edd. 18S9, 41 us transcript, 

1889, Ist ed,; thee 1889, 2nd ed. 4a will in franscripi, 1839, 2nd ed . ; will 
sometime in 1889, Isted. 43 long transcript ; mttUd edd, 1889. ^ 48 those 
iranicrtpi, 1889, Ist ed . ; their 2nd ed. 
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That is our home ! . . . 

Mild thoughts of man's ungentle race 5 

Shall our contented exile reau ; 

For who thtft in some happy place 
Ilis own free thoughts can fieely chase 
By woods and waves can clothe his face 
In cynic smiles ? Child ! we shall weep. lo 

n 

This lament, 

The memory of thy grievous wrong 
WiU fade ... 

But genius is omnipotent 

To hallow ... 15 


^ ON FANNY GODWIN 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, among the poems of 1817, in P. IF,, 

1839, Ist ed.] 

Her voice did quiver as wo parted, ^ 

Yet knew I not that heart "svas broken 
Prom which it tame, and I departed 
Heeding not the words then spoken. 

Miseiy— 0 Misery, 5 

This world is all too wide for thee. 


LINES 


[Publishe(^by Mrs. Shelley with the date ‘November 5th, 1817,' 
m Fodhumous Foem, 1824.], 


I 

That time is dead for ever, child ! 
Drowned, frozen, dead for ever ! 

We look on the past * 
And stare aghast 

At the spectres wailing, pale and 
ghast, 5 

Of hopes which thou and I be- 
guiled 

To death on life's dark river. 


II 

The stream we gazed on then rolled 

by; 

Its weaves are uriretu jning ; 

But we yet stana lo 

In a lone land, 

Like tombs to mark the memory 
Of hopes and fears, which fade and 
flee 

Inthelightoflife's dimmorning. 


DEATH 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley in Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 

I 

They die—the dead return imt—Misery 
Sits near an open*grave and calls them over, 

A Youth with hoary hair and hagprd eye— 

They are tlie names of kindred, friend and lover, 
Which he so feebly calls-they all are gone— 

IJolid wiietch, all dead I those vacant names -alone, 

5 calls M 18S9i called 1824, 
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This most familiar scene, my pain— 

These tombs— alone remain. 

II 

Misery, my sweetest friend— oh, weep no more I 
Thou Wilt not be consoled— I wonder not ! 

For I have seen thee from thy dwelling’s door 
Watch the calm sunset with them, and this spot 
Was even as bright and calm, but tmiisitory, 

And now thy hopes are gone, thy hair is hoary ; 

This most familiar scene, my pain— 

These tombs— alone remain. 

OTHO 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. TT., 1839, 1st ed ] o 
1 

Thou wort not, Cassius, and thou couldst not be. 

Last of the Romans, though thy memory claim 
From BruTus his own glory- and on thee 
Rosts the full splendour of his sa«red fame : 

Nor lie who dared make the foul tyrant quail 
Amid his cowering senate with tny name, 

Though thou and he were great— it will avail 
To thine own fame that Otho’s should not fail 
II 

Twill wrong thee not— thou wouldst, if thou couldst feel, 
Abjure such qpvious fame— great 0th o died ^ 

Like thee— he sanctilied his countiy’s steel, 

At once the tyrant and tyrannicide, 

In his own blood— a deed it was to bring 
Tears from all men— though full of gentle pride, 

Such pride as fioni impetuous Jove may spring, 

That will not be refused its offering. 

'fragments supposed to be parts of OTHO 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Bdics of Shelley^ 1862,— where, however, 
only the fragment numbered ii. is assigned to Otho. Forman (1876) 
connects all three fragments with that projected poem.] 

1 

Those whom nor power, nor lying faith, nor toil, 

Nor custom, queen of many slaves, makes blind, 

Have ever grieved that man should be the spoil 
Of his own weakness, and with earnest mind 
Fed hopes of its redemption ; these recur 
Chastened by deathful victory now, and find 
Foundations in this foulest age, and stir 
Me whom they cheer to be their minister, 

OJ/w .— 13 bring c;. Garnett ; buy 1889, hi ed , ; wring q; Ross^tL 
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II 

Dark is the realm of giief: but human thinpfs 
Those may not know who cannot weep for them. 

III 

Once more descend 

The shadows of my soul upon mankind, 

For to those hearts with which they never blend, ^ 
Thoughts are but shadows which the flashing mind 
From the swift clouds which track its flight of fire, 
Casts on the gloomy world it leaves beliind. 


‘0 THAT A CHARIOT OF CLOUD WERE MINE’ 

[Published by Dr, Garnett, Belies of Shelley^ 1862.] 

0 THAT a chariot of cloud were mine ! 

Of cloud which the wild tempest weaves in air, 

When the moon over the ocean’s line 
Is spreading the Idcks of her bright gray hair. 

0 that a chanot of cloud were mine ! 

I would sail on the waves of the billowy wind 
To the mountain peak and the rocky lake, 

And the . . . 

FRAGMENT: TO A FRIEND RELEASED FROM 
PRISON 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Belies of Shelley^ 1862.] 

For me, my friend, if not that tears did tremble 
In my faint eyes, and that my heart beat fast 
With feelings which make rapture pain resemble. 

Yet, from thy voice that falsehood starts aghast, 

I thank thee— let the tyrant keep 
His chains and tears, yea, let him weep 
With rage to see thee freshly risen, 

Like strength from slumber, from the prison, 

In which he vainly hoped the soul to bind 

Which on the chains must prey that fetter humankind. 

FRAGMENT: SATAN BROKEN LOOSE 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P, IT. o/ P. P. S'., 1870.] 

A GOLDEN-wiNaiD Angel stood 
Before the Eternal Judgement-seat : 

His looks were wild, and Devils’ blood 
Stained his dainty hands and feet. 

The Father and the Son 
Knew that strife was now begun. 
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They knew that Satan had broken his chain, 

And with millions of daemons in his train, 

Was ranging over the world again. 

Before the Angel had told his tale, lo 

A Sweet and a creeping sound 
Like the rushing of wmgs was heard around ; 

And suddenly the lamps grew pale— 

The lamps, before the Ai*changels seven. 

That burn continually in Heaven. 15 


FRAGMENT: IGNICULUS BESIDERII 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, Isfc ed. Tliis fragment 
is amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. See Mr. C. D. Locock’s 
Examination^ &c., 1903, p. 63.] 

To thirst and find no fill— to wail and wander 
With shnrt unsteady stops— to pause and ponder— 

To feel the blood run through the veins and tingle 
Where busy thought and blind sensation mingle ; 

To nurse the image of unfelt caresses 
Till dim imagination just possesses 
The half-created shadow, then all the night 
Sick . . . 


FRAGMENT: AMOR AETERNU8 '' 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 1st ed.] 

Wealth and dominion fade into the mass 
Of^the great sea of human »ight and wrong, 
Wh5i once from our possession they must pass ; 

But love, though misdirect^, is among 
The things which are immortal, and surpass 
All that frail stuff which will be— or which was. 


FRAGMENT: THOUGHTS COME AND GO IN 
SOLITUDE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W,, 1839, Ist ed.] 

My thoughts arise and fade in solitude, 

The verse that would invest thetn melts away 
Like moonlight in the heaven of spreading day ; 
How beautiful they were, how firm they stood, 
Flecking the starry sky like woven pearl ! 

IgniciHus, rf'c.— 2 unsteady B.; uneasy 1539, IsUd. 7, 8 then . . . 
Sick n. ; \m\t\ngy 18S9, 1st cd* 


SHELLEY 


T 
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A HATE-SONG 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P. B. <?., 1870.1 

A Hateb he cam<^ and sat by a ditch, 

And he took an old cracked lute ; 

And he sang a song which was more of a screech 
’(Gainst a woman that was a brute. 


, LINES TO A CRITIC 

[Published by Hunt in The Libe}aly No III, 1823. Reprinted in 
Posthumous Poems, 1824, where it is dated December, 1817 .] 

Ill 


Honey fronT silkworms wdio can 
gather, 

Or silk from the yellow bee ? 

The grass may grow in winter 
weather 

As soon as hate in me. 

II 

Hate men who cant, and men who 
pray 

And men who rail like thee ; 

An equal passion to repay 

They are nqt coy like me. 


Or seek some slave of power and 
gold 

To be thy dear heart's mate ; lo 
Thy love will move that bigot 
cold 

Sooner than me, thy hate. 


IV 

A passion like the one I prove 
Cannot divided be ; 

1 hate thy want of truth and love— 
How should I then hate thee? i6 


OZYMANDIAS 

[Published by Hunt in The Examiner , January, 1818. Reprinted with 
liosahnd and Ihlen, 1819. There‘'‘is a copy amongst the Slielley MSS. at 
the Bodleian Library. See Mr. 0. D. Locock^s Examinationf i&c., 1903, 
p.46.] . ^ 


I MET a traveller from an antique land 
Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert . . . Near them, on the sand. 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown. 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things. 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that md : 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 

' My name is Ozymdndias, king of lungs : 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair 1' 

Notliiug beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wi-eck, boundless and bare 
Whe lone and level sands stretch far away. 

0£ymndia$^—g these words appear] this legend clear B, 
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NOTE ON POEMS OF 1817, BY MBS. SHELLEY 


The very illness that oppressed, and 
the aspect of (kath which had ap- 
roached so near Shelley, appear to 
ave kindled to yet keener life the 
Spirit of Poetry in his heart. The rest- 
less thoughts kept awake by pain clothed 
themselves in verse. Much was com- 
posed during this year. The EevoU of 
Islam, written and printed, was a great 
eiYovt—Eosalind and Helen was begun — 
and the fragments and poems I can trace 
to the same period show how full of 
assion and reflection were his solitary 
ours. 

In addition to such poems as have an 
intelligible aim and shape, many a stray 
idea and transitory»emotion found im- 
perfect and abrupt expression, and then 
again lost themselves in silence. As 
he never wandered without a book and 
without implements of writing, I find 
many such, in his manuscript books, 
that scarcely bear record ; while some 
of them, broken and vague as they are, 
will appear valuable to those who love 
Shelley’s mind, and dcsir^ to trace its 
workings. 

He projected also translating the 
Hymns of !Homer ; his veision of several 
of the shorter ones remains, as well as 
that to Mercuflr already published in 
the Posthumous Poems His readings 
%his year were chiefly Greek. Besides 
the Hymns of Homer and the liiad, he 
read the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, the Symposium of Plato, and 
Arrian's Hxstona Indica. In Latin, 
Apuleius alone is named. In English, 
the Bible was his constant study ; he 
read a great portion of it aloud in the 
evening. Among these evening read- 
ings I find also mentioned the Faerie, 
Queen; and other modern works, the 
p!roduction of his contemporaries, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Moore, and Byron, 
■iflis life was now spent more in 
thought than action—he had lost the 
eager spirit which believed it could 
achieve what it projected for the benefit 


of mankind. And yet in the converse 
of daily life Shelley was far from being 
a melancholy man. He was eloquent 
when philosophy or pohtics or taste 
were the subjects of conversation. He 
was playful ; and indulged in the wild 
spirit that mocked itself and others— 
not in bitterness, but in sport. The 
author of Nightmare Ahhey seized on 
some points of his character and some 
habits of his life when he painted 
Scythrop. He was not addicted to 
‘ port or madeira,’ but inf youth he had 
read of ‘Illuminati and Eleutherarchs,’ 
and believed that he possessed the 
power of operating an immediate change 
m the minds of men and the state of 
society. • These wild dreams had faded , 
sorrow and adversity had struck home ; 
but he struggled with despondency as 
he did with' physical pain. There are 
few who remember him sailing paper 
boats, and watching the navigation of 
his tiny craft with eagerness— or re- 
peating with wild en^y The Ancient 
Manner^ and Souiheyu Old Woman of 
Berkeley ; but those who do will recollect 
that it was in such, and in the creations 
of his own fancy when that was most 
daqng and ideal, that he sheltered him- 
self from the storms and disappoint- 
ments, the pain and sorrow, that beset 
hi8*life. 

No words can express the anguish he 
felt when his elder children were torn 
fiom him. In his first resentment 
against the Chancellor, on the passing 
of the decree, he had written a curse, in 
which there breathes, besides haughty 
indignation, all the tenderness of a 
father’s love, which could imagine and 
fondly dwell upon its loss and the con- 
sequencis. 

At one time, while the question was 
still pending, the Chancellor had said 
some words that seemed to intimate that 
Shelley should not be permitted the 
care of any of his children, and for a 
moment he feared that our infant son 
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would be toru from us. He did not troUable emotions of bis heart. I ought 
hesitate to resolve, if such were me- to observe that the fourth verse of this 
naoed, to abandon country, fortune, effusion is introduced in Bosdvnd and 
everything, and to escape with his child; Helen^ When afterwards this child 
and 1 hud some unhnishod stanzas ad- died at Rome, he wrote, d propos of the 
dressed to this son, whom afterwards English burying-ground m that city: 
we lost at Rome, written under the idea ^ This spot is the repository of a sacred 
that we might suddenly be forced to loss, of which the yearnings of a parent’s 
cross the Sea, so to preserve him. This heart are now prophetic ; he is rendered 
poem, as well as .the one previously immortal by love, as his memory is by 
quoted, were not written to exhibit the death. My beloved child lies buried 
pangs of distress to the public ; they here. I envy death the body far less 
were the spontaneous outbursts of a than the oppressors the minds of those 
man who brooded over his wrongs and whom they have torn from me. The 
woes, and was impelled to shed the one can only kill the body, the other 
grace of his gemus over the uncon- crushes the affections.’ 

POEMS WRITTEN IN 1818 

xo THE NILE 

[* Found by Mr. Townshend Meyer among the papers of Leigh Hunt, [and] 
pushed m the St Jumes's Magazine for March, 1876.’ (Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman, C.B. ; P. W, of F, B. 5., Library Ediuon, 1876, vol. in, p. 410.) First 
included among Shelley’s poetical works in Mr. Forman’s Library Edition, 
where a facsimile of the MS. is given. Composed February 4, 1818. See 
Complete Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman, Glasgow, 1901, vol. iv, 
p. 76.] 

Month after month the gathered rainsf descend 
Drenching yon secret Aethiopian dells, 

And from the desert’s ice-girt pinnacles 

Where Frost and Heat in strange embraces blend 

On Atlas, fields of moifet snow half depend. 5 

Girt there with blasts and meteors Tempest dwells 

By Nile’s aSreal urn, with rapid spells 

Urgii^ those waters to their mighty end. 

O’er Egypt’s land of Memory floods are level 

And they are thine, 0 Nile~and well thou knowest lo 

That soul-sustaining airs and blasts of evil 

And fruits and poisons spring where’er thou flowest. 

Beware, 0 Man— for knowledge must to thee, 

Like the great flood to Egypt, ever be. 


PASSAGE OF THE APENNINES 



supplies the last word of the fragment.] 


Listen, listen, Mary mine, 

To jfche whisper of the Apennine, 

It bursts on the roof like the thunder's roar, 
Or like the sea on a northern shore, 
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Hoard in its raging ebb and flow 5 

By the captives pent in the cave below. 

The Apennine in the light of day • 

Is a mighty mountain dim and gray, 

Whicft between the eaiih and sky 'doth lay; 

But when night comes, a chaos dread lo 

On the dim starlight then is spread, 

And the Apennine walks abroad with the storm, 

Shrouding . . 

THE PAST 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, -Posi/iumous Poems, 1824.] 

I 

Wilt thou forget the happy hours 

Which we buried in Loves sweet bowers, • 

Heaping over their corpses cold 
Blossoms and leaves, instead of mould ? 

Blossoms which were the joys tliat fell, 5 

Apd leaves, the hopes that yet remain. 

Forget the dead, the past? Oh, yet 
There are ghosts that may take lovenge for it, 

Memories that make the heart a tomb, 

Regrets wliich glide through the spirit's gloom, lo 

And with ghastly whispers tell 
That joy, once lost, is pain. 


JTO MARY 


[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poeww, 1824] 


0 Mary dear, that you were here 
With your brown eyes bright and clear, 
And your sweet voice, hlce a bird 
Singing love to its lone mate 
In tne ivy bower disconsolate ; 5 

Voice the sweetest ever heard ! 

And your brow more .... 

Than the sky 


Of this azure Italy. 

Mary dear, come to me soon, t 
I ftm not well whilst thou art far ; 
As sunset to the sphered moon, 

As twilight to the western star, 
Thou, bdoved, art to me. 

0 Mary dear, that you were here ; i 
The Ctastle echo whispers ‘ Here 1 ’ 


ON A FADED VIOLET 

[Published by Hunt, Literary Poclet-Booh, 1821. Reprinted by Mrs. Shelley, 
Posthumous Poems, 1824. Again reprinted, with several variants, P. W., 1839, 
1st ed. Our text is that of the editto princeps, 1821. A transcript is extant in 
a letter from Shelley to Sophia Stacey, dated March 7, 1820.] 

1 • 

The odour from the flower is gone 
Which like thy kisses breathed on me ; 

The colour from the flower is flown 
Which glowed of thee and only thee ! • 

On a Faded Ftokf— -i odour] colour 2839, 2 kisses breathed] sweet eyes smiled 1839. 

3 colour] odour 1839. 4 glowed] breathed 
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A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 

It lies ,on my abandoned breast. 

And mocks the heart which yet is warm, 

With cold rfnd silent rest. ' 

III 

I weop,~my tears revive it not ! 

I sigh, -it breathes no more on me ; lo 

Its mute and uncomplaining lot 
Is* such as mine should be. 

LINES WRITTEN AMONG THE EUGANEAN HILLS 

, October, i8i8. 

[Composed at Este, October, 1818. Published with Rosalind and Helen^ 1819. 
Amongst the late Mr. Fredk Locker-Lainpson’s collections at Rowfant there is 
a MS. of the lines (167-205) on Byron, interpolated after the completion of 
the poem ] • 

Many a green isle needs be Wander wheresoever he may, 30 
In the deep wide sea of Misery, Can he dream before that day 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, To find refuge from distress 

Never thus could voyage on - Infriendship's smile, in love's caress? 

Day and night, and nignt and day, 5 Then 'twill wreak him little woe 
Drifting on his dreary way, Whether such there be or no : 35 

With the solid darkness black Senseless is the breast, and cold, 
Closing rounePhis vessel's track ; Which relenting love would fold ; 
Whilst above the sunless sky, Bloodless ate the veins and chill 
Big with clouds, hangs heavily, io Which the pulse of pain did fill ; 
And behind the tempest fleet Every little living nerve 40 

Hurries on with lightning feet. That from bitter words did swerve 

Riving sail, and cord, ana plank,* Round the tortured li{>s and brow, 

Till the ship has almost drmk 14 Aie like sapless leaflets now 
Death from the o'er-brimming deep ; Frozen upon December’s bough. 

And sinksdown, down, Jikethat sleep 

When the dreamer seems to be On the beach of a northern sea 45 
Weltering through eternity ; Which tempests shake eternally, 

And the dim low line before As once the wretch there lay to 

Of a dark and distant shore 20 sleep, 

Still recedes, as ever still Lies a solitary heap, 

Longing with divided will, One white skull and seven dry 

But no power to seek or shun, bones, ^ 

He is ever drifted on On the margin of the stones, 50 

O'er the unreposing wave ^ 25 Where a few ^ay rushes stand, 

To the haven of the grave. Boundaries of the sea and land : 

"What, if there no friends will greet ; Nor is heard one voice of wail 
What, if there no heart will meet But the sea-mews, as they sail 
His with love's impatient beat ; O'er the billows of the gale ; 55 

5 sbmelled] withered ISS^, 8 cold aad silent aU edd. ; its cold, silent Stacey MS, 
seamews 2819 ; seamew's 
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Or the wliirlwind up and down 
Howling, like a slaughtered town, 
When a king in glory rides 
Through the pomp of fratricides : 
Those unbunea bones around 6 o 
There is many a mournful sound ; 
There is no lament for him, 

Like a sunless vapour, dim, 

Who once’ clothed with life and 
thoughc 

What now moves nor murmurs not. 

Ay, many flowering islands lie 66 
In the waters of wide Agony : 

JJ) such^^one this morn washed, 

’li^d the mountains Euganean 70 
I stood listening to the paean 
With which the Jegioned rooks did 
hail 

The sun’s uprise maiestioal; 
Gathering round with wings all hoar, 
Through the dewy mist they soar 75 
Like gray shades, till the eastern 
neaven 

Bursts, and then, as clouds of even, 
Flecked with fire and azure, lie 
In the unfathomable sky, 

So their plumes of purple grain, 80 
Starred with drops of golden ram. 
Gleam above the sunlight woods, 

As in silent multitudes 
On the morning’s fitful gale 84 
Through the broken mist they sail, 
And the vapours cloven and gleaming 
Follow, down the dark steep stream- 
ing, 

Till all is bright, and clear, and still, 
Bound the sditary hill. 

Beneath is spread like a green sea 90 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air, 
Islanded by cities fair ; 

Underneatn Day’s azure eyes • 

Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies, 95 

A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 

Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 


Lo I the sun upspiings behind, 100 
Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 
On the level guivering line 
Of the waters crystalline ; ^ 

And before that chasm of light. 

As within a furnace bright, 105 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire. 
Shine like obelisks of fire. 

Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of jdark ocean 
To the sapphire-tinted skies ; no 
As the flames of sacrifice 
From the marble shrines did rise, 
As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 

Sun-girt City, thou hast been 1 1 5 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen ; 
Now is come a darker day, 

And thou soon must be his prey. 

If the ^ower that raised thee here 
Hallow so thy watery bier. 1 20 
A less drear ruin then than now. 
With thy conquest-branded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne, among the waves 
Wilt thou be, when the sea-mew 125 
Flies, as once beforerft flew, 

O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state. 

Save where many a palace gate 
With green sea-floweis overgrown 
Lfke a rock of Ocean’s own, 1 3 1 

H ies o’er the abandoned sea 
e tides change sullenly. 

The fisher on his watery way. 
Wandering at the close of day, 135 
Will spread his sail and seize his 
oar 

Till he pass the gloomy shore. 

Lest thy dead should, from their 
sleep 

Bursting o[er the starlight deep, 
Lead a rapid masque of death 140 
O’er tlje waters of his path. 

Those who alone thy towers behold 
Quivering through aSreal gold. 

As I now behold them here, 

Would imagine not they were 1 45 


1 15 Sun-girt] Sea-girt PoZ^aie. 
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Sepulchres, where human forms, 
Like pollution-nourished worms, 

To the corpse of greatijess cling, 
Murdered, and now mouldering : 
But if Freedom should awake 1 50 
In her omnipotence, and shake 
From the Celtic Anarch’s hold 
All the keys of dungeons cold, 
Where a hundred cities lie 
Chained like thce,^ ingloriously, 1 5 5 
Thou and all thy sister band 
Might adorn this sunny land, 
Twming memories of old time 
With new virtues more sublime ; 

If not, perish. thou and they !— 160 
Clouds which stain truth’s rising day 
By her sun consumed away— 

Earth can spare ye: while like 
flowers, 

In the waste of years and hijurs, 
From your dust new nations spring 
With more kindly blossoming. 166 

Perish— let there only be 
Floating o’er thy hearthless sea 
As the garment of thy sky 
Clothes the wwld immortally, 170 
One remembr^e, more sublime 
Than the tattered pall of time. 
Which scarce hides thy visage 
wan;— 

That a tempest-cleaving Swan ^ 
Of the songs of Albion, 1 7 5 

Driven from his ancestral streams 
By the might of evil dreams, * 
Pound a nest in thee ; and Ocean 
Welcomed him witli such emotion 
That its joy grew his, and sprung 180 
From his lips like music flung 
"^O’er a mighty lhunde^^it, 
Chastening torror;— what though 
yet 

Poesy^s unfailing River, 

Which through Albion winds forever 
Lashing with melodious waAje 186 
Ma^y a sacred Poet’s grave, 

MoUm its latest nursling fled ? 
What though thou with all thy dead 


Scarce can for this fame repay 190 
Aught thine own ? oh, rather say 
Though thy sins and slaveries foul 
Overcloud a sunlike soul ? 

As the ehost of Hoifler clings 
Round Seaman der’s wasting springs ; 
As divinest Shakespeare’s might 196 
Fills Avon and the world with light 
Like omniscient power \Vhich he 
Imaged ’mid mortality ; 

As the love from Petrarch’s urn, aoo 
Yet amid yon hills doth burn, 

A queiicliless lamp by which the 
heart 

Sees things unearthly so thou art, 

Mighty spirit- so shall be 

The City that did refuge thee. 205 

Lo, the sun floats ;ip the sky 
Like thought-winged Liberty, 

Till the universal light 
Seems to level plain and height ; 
From the sea a mist has spread, 210 
And the beams of morn lie dead 
On the towers of Venice now, 

Like its glory long ago. 

the skirts of that gray cloud 
Many-domed Padua proud a 1 5 

Stands, a peopled solitude, 

’Mid the harvest-shining plain, 
Where the peasant heaps his grain 
In the garner of his foe, 

And the milk-white of:en slow a 20 
With the purple vintage strain, 
Heaped upon the creaking wain, 
That the brutal Celt may swill 
Drunken sleep with savage will ; 
And the sickle to the sword 225 
Lies unchanged, though many a lord, 
Like a weed whose shade is poison, 
Overgrows this region’s foison, 
Sheaves of whom are ripe to come 
To destruction’s harvest-home : 2 30 
Men must reap the things they sow, 
'Force from force must ever flow, 

Or worse; but ’tis a bitter woe 
That love or reason cam^iot change 


165 fttim your now 18 W ; From thy dust shall Sow/ant MS**{hading B.287- 

805), 175 songs 18/9 j sons fS! man.. ' 
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Padua, thou within whose walls Grovel on the earth ; ay, hide 

Those mute guests at festivals. In the dust thy purple pride ! 

Son and Mother, Death and Sin, 

Played at dice for Ezzelin, Noon desceifds around me now : 285 

Till Death crie^, “ I win, 1 win 1 ” 240 ’Tis the noon of autumn's glow. 

And Sin cursed to lose the wager, When a soft and purple mist 
But Death promised, to assuage her. Like a vaporous amethyst, 

That he would petition for Or an air-dissolv6d star 

Her to be Inade Vice-Emperor, Mingling light and fragrance, far 290 
When the destined years weie o'er, From the curved horizon's bound 
Over all between the Po 246 To the point of Heaven's profound, 

And the eastern Alpine snow, “ Fills the overflowing sky ; 

Under the mighty Austrian. And the plains that silent lie 

Sin smiled so as Sin only can, Underneath, the leaves iinsodden 295 
And since that time, ay, long before. Where the infant Frost has trodden 
Both have ruled from shore to With his morning-winged feet, 

shore,— 2 5 1 Whose bright print is gleaming yet ; 

That incestuous pair, who follow And the red and golden vines, 
Tyrants as the suin the swallow. Piercing with their trellised lines 500 
As Repentance follows Crime, The rough, dark-skirted wilderness; 
And as changes follow Time. 255 The dun and bladed grass no less. 

Pointing from this hoary tower 
In thine halls the lamp of learning, In the windless air : the flower 
Padua, now no more is burning ; Glimmering at my feet : the line 305 

Like a meteor, whose wild way Of the olive-sandalled Apennine 

Is lost over the grave of day. In the south dimly islanded ; 

It gleams betrayed and to betray: 260 And the Alps, whose snows are 
Once remotest nations came spread #• 

To adore that sacred flame, High between the clouds and sun ; 

When it lit not many a hearth And of living things each one ; 310 
( On this cold and gloomy earth : And my spirit which so long 

Now new fires from antique light 2 6 5 Darkened this swift stream of song,— 
Spring beneath the wide world’s Interpenetrated lie 

niight; ^ By the glo^ of the sky : 

But their spark lies dead in thee, Be it love, light, harmony, 315 
Trampled out by Tyranny. Odour, or the soul of all 

As the Norway woodman quells, Which from Heaven like dew doth 
In the depth of piny dells, 270 fall, 

One light flame among the brakes, Or the mind which feeds this verse 
While the boundless forest shakes, Peopling the lone universe. 

And its mighty trunks are torn 

By the fire thus lowly bom : Noon descends, and after noon 320 

The spark beneath his feet is dead. Autumn's evening meets me soon, 
He starts to see the flames it fed 276 Leading the infantine moon. 
Howling through the darkened sky And that one star, which to her 
.vWith a myriad tongues victoriously, Alnfost seems to minister * 
And sinks down in fear : so thou. Half the crimson light she brings 3^5 
0 l\ranny, beholdest now 280 From the sunset's radiant springs : 
Light around thee, and thou hearest And the soft dreams of the morn 
The loud flames ascend, and fearest : (Which like winged winds had borne 
^ ^ 378 a 1819 ; wanhi% 1839 . 

t3 
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To that silent isle, whicli lies 
Mid remembered agonies, ^ 330 

The frail bark of this lone being) 
Pass, to other sufforers'flooing, 

And its ancient pilot, Pain, ^ 

Sits beside the helm again. 

Other flowering isles must be 335 
In the sea of Life and Agony : 

Other spirits float and flee 
0*er that gulf • ev(M now, perhaps, 
On some rock the wild wave wraps. 
With folded wings they waiting sit 
For my bark, to pilot it 341 

To some calm and Idooming cove, 
Where for me,' and tliose 1 love. 
May a windless bower be built, 

Far from passion, pain, and guilt, 345 
In a dell mid lawny hills, 

Which the wild sea-murmur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sc^ind 
Of old forests echoing roundj 
And the light and smell divine 350 
Of all flowei s that breathe and shine : 


We may live so happy there, 

That the Spirits of the Air, 

Envying us, may even entice 
To our healing Paradise 3 5 5 

The polluting multithde ; 

But their rnge would be subdued 
By thai clime divine and calm, 

And the winds whose wings rain 
balm 

On the uplifted soul^ and leaves 360 
Under which the bright sea heaves; 
While each breathless interval 
In their whisperings musical 
The inspired soul supplies 
With its own deep melodies, 365 

And the love which heals all strife 
Circling, like the breath of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 
With its own mild brotherhood : 
They, not it, would change ; andi^ 
soon 370 

Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 

And the earth grow young again. 


SCENE FROM 'TASSO' 

[Composed, ^ 518 , Published by Dr. Garnett, Edics of Shelley ^ 1802 .] 
Maddalo, a Courtier, Pigna, a Minister, 

Malpiglio, 0 M. Albawo, an Usher. 

Maddalo. No access to the Duke I You have not said 
That the Count Maddalo would speak with him? 

Pigm. ^ Did you inform his Grace that Signor Pigna '' 

Waits with state papers for his signature ? 

Malmlio. The Tjady Leonora cannot know 
That 1 nave written a sonnet to her fame, 

In which I Venus and Adonis. 

You should not take my gold and servo me not. 

Alhano. In truth I told her, and she smiled and said, 

*If I am Venus, thou, coy Poesy, 

Art the Adonis wlioin I love, and he 
The Erymanthian boar that wounded him, 

0 trust to me, Signor Malpiglio, 

Those nods and smiles were favours worth the zechin. 

^Mahiglio, The words are twisted in some double sense 15 
That I reach not : the smiles fell not on me. 

a a. How are the Duke and Duchess occupied? 

m. Buried in some strange talk. The Duke was leaning, 

Hfe finger on his brow, his lips unclosed. 

The Fruacees sate within the window-seat, to 

And BO her face was hid ; but on her knoe 
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Her hands were clasped, veined, and pale as snow, 

And quiverinff— young Tasso, too, was there. 

Maddalo, Thou see&t on whom from thine, own worshipped 
heaven 

Thou draw^fc down smiles -they did n(tt rain on thee. 25 

Malptglio. Would they were parching lightnings for his sake 
On whom they fell ! 


SONG FOR ‘TASSO* 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poc)rw^l824.] 

r 

I LOVED—alas ! our life is love ; 

But when we cease to breathe and movo 
I do sunpose love ceases too. 

I thought, but not as now I do, 

Keen tli oughts and bright of linked loro, 

Of all that men had thought beiore, 

And all that Nature shows, and more. 

n . 

And still I love and still I think, 

But strangely, for my heart can drink 
The dregs of such despair, and live, 

And love; . . . 

And if I think, my thoughts come fast, 

I mix the present with the past. 

And each seems uglier than the last. 

. in 

Sometimes I see beiore me flee 
A silver spirit’s form, like theo, 

0 Leonora, and I sit 
. . . still watching it» 

•Till by the grated casement’s ledge 
It fades, wiQi such a si^jh, as sedge 
Breathes o’er the breezy streamlets edge. 


10 


15 


20 


INVOCATION TO MISERY 

[Published by Medwin, The Athenceum, Sept. 8, 1832. Reprinted (as Misery^ 
a Fragment) by Mrs. Shelley, Foekcal Worksy 1839, 1st cd. Our text is that 
of 1839. A pencil copy of this poem is amongst the Shelley MSS at the 
Bodleian Library. See Mr. 0, D, Locock’s Examinahony &c., 1903, p. 38. The 
readings of this copy are indicated by the letter in the footnotes.] 

Come, be happy !— sit near me. Come* be happy I-sit near me : 
Shadow-vested Misery ; Sad as I may seem to thee, 

Coy, unwilling, silent bride, I am happier far than thou, 

Mourning in thy robe of pride, Lady, whose imperial brow 
Desolation'-deified I Is endiademed with woe. 

InvouUm to Misery— i near 1839-, by 2333, 8 happier far] merrier yet B. 
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III 

Misery ! we have known each other, 
Like a sister and a brother 
Living in the same lone home, 
Many years— we must live sime 
Hours or ages yet to come. 15 

IV 

'Tis an evil lot, and yet ^ 

Let us make the b^st of it ; 

If love can live when ijleasure dies, 
We two will love, till in our eyes 
This heart’s Holl seem Paradise. 20 


Come, be happy !— lie thee down 
On the fresh grass newly mown, 
Where the Grasshopper doth sing 
Merrily— one joyous thing 
In a world of sorrowing ! ^ 25 

VI 

There our tent shall be the willow. 
And mine arm shall be thy pillow ; 
Sounds and odours, sorrowful 
Because they once were sweet, shall 
lull 

Us to slumber, fteep and dull. 30 

VII 

Ha ! thy frozen pulses flutter 
With a love thou darest not utter. ^ 
Thou art murmuring —thou art 
weeping— 

Is thine icy bosom leaping 
While my burning heart lies sleep- 
ing? 35 

VIII 

Kiss me ;-oh ! thy lips are cold : 
Round my neck thine arms enfold— 


They are soft, but chill and dead ; 
Ana thv tears upon my head 
Burn like points of frozen lead. 40 

IX 

Hasten to the bridal bod— 
Underneath the grave ’tis spread : 
In darkness may our lov^ be hid, 
Oblivion be our coverlid— 

We may rest, and none forbid. 45 


Clasp me till our hearts be grown 
Like two shadows into one ; 

Till this dreadful transport may 
Like a vapour fade away, 

In the sleep that lasts alway, 50 

XI* 

We may dream, in that long sleep, 
That we are not those who weep ; 
E’en as Pleasure dreams of thee. 
Life-deserting Misery, 

Thou mayst dieam of her with 
me. 55 

XII 

Let us laugh, and make our mirth. 
At the shadows of the eaith, 

As dogs bay the moonlight clouds, 
Which, like spectres wrapped in 
shrouds, 

Pass o’er night in rnultStudes. 60 

XIII 

All the wide world, beside us, 

Show like multitudinous 
Puppets passing from a scene ; 
What but mockery can they mean, 
Where I am- where thou hast 
been? 65 


15 Hours 01] Years and 18S2. 17 bestl most 1832. 19 We two will] We 

will 1832. 37 mine arm shall be thy B , 1339 ; thine arm shall be my 1832. 33 
itprmnUd hy asterisks ^ 1832. 34, 35 Thou art murmuring, thou art weeping, 

Whilst my burning bosom’s leaping ISS2; Was thine icy bosom leaping While 
my burning heart was sleeping B. 40 frozen 1832, 1889^ B. ; molten cj. Fmaan. 
44 be] is B. 47 shadows] lovers 1832, B 59 which 1889 ; that 1832. 

62 Show] Are 1832, B. 63 Puppets passing] Shadows shifting 1832 ; Shadows 

passing B. 64, 65 So B.; What but mockery may they mean ? Where am I ? 
—Where thou hast been 1832. 
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STANZAS 

WRITTEN IN DEJECTION, NEAR NAPLES 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Pomi, 1824, where it is 
dated ‘Dec«iibcr, 1818.’ A draft of statiza i is amongst the 
Boscombe MSS. (Garnett).] 

I 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear. 

•The waves are dancing fast and blight, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent might, • 

The breath of the moisf eaiih is light, 

Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight, 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods, ^ 

The City’s voice itself, is soft like Solitude’s. 

n 

I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 
With. green and purple seaweeds strown ; 

I see the waves upon the shore, 

Like light dissolved in star-sho^^ers, thrown: 

I sit upon the sands alone,— 

The lightning of the noontide ocean ► 

Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, 

How sweet 1 did any heart now share in my emotion. 

in , 

Alas 1 I hav§ nor hope nor health, • 

Nor peace within nor pirn around, 

Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned— 

No]*fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisuie. 

Others I see whom these surround— 

Smiling they live, and call Iffe pleasure 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

IV 

Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are; 

I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

And I might feel in tlje warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear tlie sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 

4 might Boscombt MS., Medwin 1847 ; light 1824, 1839. 5 The . . . 

light Boscombe MS., 1889, Medwin 1847; omitted, 1824, moist earth Boscombe 
MS. ; moist air 1639 ; west wind Medwin 1847. 17 measuied 1824 ; 

mingled 1847, 18 did any heart now 1824 ; if any heai t coul(f Medwin 1847, 

31 the 1824 ; this Medwin 1847. 36 dying 1824 ; outworn Medwin 1847, 
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Some might lament that I were cold, 

As I, wlieni-this sweet day is gone, 

Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, ^ 

Insults with this untimely moan ; 40 

They might lament— for I am one 
Wiioni men love not —and yet regret, 

Unlike this day, which, when the sun 
Sliall on its stainless glory set, 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet. 45 


THE WOODMAN AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

[Published \n part (1-67) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824; 
the remainder (68-70) by Ur. Garnett, Relics of Shelley^ 1802.] 

A WOODMAN whose rough heart was out of tune 
(I think such hearts yet never came to good) 

Hated to hear, under the stars or moon, 

One nightingale in Un interfluous wood 

Satiate the hungry dark with melody 5 

And as a vale is watered by a flood, 

Or as the moonlight fills the open sky 
Struggling with darkness -as a tuberose 
Peoples some Indian dell with scents which lie 

Like (^fii-uds above the flower from which they rose, lo 

The singing of that happy niglitingale 
In this sweet forest, from the golden close 

Of evening till the star of dawn may fail, 

^V‘as mteiiused upon the silentness ; ^ 

The folded roses and the violets pale 15 

Pleard her within their ^lumbers, the abyss 
Of heaven witli all its planets ; the dull ear 
Of the night-cradled earth ; the loneliness 

Of the circumfluous waters,— every sphere 

And every flower and beam and cloud and wave, 20 

And eveiy wind of the mute atmosphere, 

And every beast stretched in its rugged cave, 

And every bird lulled on its mossy "bough, 

And every silver moth fresh from the grave 

Which is its cradle -^ever from below 25 

Aspiring like one who loves too fair, too far, 

To be consumed within the purest glow 

01 one serene and unapproachOd star, 

As if it 'were a lamp of earthly light, 

Unconscious, as some human lovers are, 


80 
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Itself how low, how high beyond all height 

The heaven where it would perish !— ancl every form 

That worshipped in the temple of the Jjight 

Was ihved into delight, and by thd charm 
Girt as with an interminable zone, 

Whilst that sweet biid, whoso music was a storm 

Of sound, shook forth the dull oblivion 
Out of their dreams ; harmony became love 
In every soul but one. • 


And so this man returned with axo and saw 40 

At evening close from killing the tall treen, 

The soul of whom by Nature’s gentle law • 

Was each a wood-nymph, and kept ever green 
The pavement and the roof of the wild copse, 

Chequeiung the sunlight of the blue soreno 45 

With jagged leaves,— and from the forest tops 
Singing the winds to sleep— or weeping oft 
Fast showers of aereal water-drops ^ 

Into their mother’s bosom, sweet and soft, 

Nature’s pure tears which have no bitterness;— . 50 

Aiound the cradles of the birds aloft 

•* 

They spread themselves into the loveliness 

Of taii-like leaves, and over prdlid flowers 

Hang hke moist clouds:— or, where high branches kiss, 

Mal^ a green space among the silent bowers, 55 

Like a vast fane in a metropolis, 

Surrounded by the columns ^nd the towers 

All overwrought with branch-like traceries 
In which there is religion— and the mute 
Persuasion of unkindled melodies, 

Odours and gleams and murmurs, which the lute 

Of the blind pilot-spirit of the blast 

Stirs as it sails, now grave and now acute, 

Wakening the leaves and waves, ere it has passed 
To such brief unison as en the brain 65 

One tone, which never can recur,* has cast, 

One*accent never to return again. 

The world is full of Woodmen who expel 
Love’s gentle Dryads from the haunts of life,* 

And vex the jxightingales in every dclL 
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MARENGHP 

[Published in part, (stanzas vii-xv) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous 
Poemsy 1824 ; stanzas i-xxviii by W. M. Rossetti, Complete P. W, 
of P. B. (S'., 1870 The Bosbombe MS.— evidently a first diaft— fronv 
which (through Pr Garnett) Rossetti derived the text of 1870 is now 
at the Bodleian, and has recently been collated by Mr. C. D. Locock, 
to whom the enlarged and emended text here printed is owing. The 
substitution, in title and text, of Marengh for MazengU (1824) is due 
to Rossetti. Uero as elsewhere in the footnotes B. =:the Bodleian MS.] 

I 

Let those who pino in nrido or in revenge, 

Or think thal ill for ill should be repaid, 

Wlio barte;* wrong for wiong, until the exchange 
Ruins the merchants of such thriftless trade, 

Visit the tower of Vado, and unlearn 5 

Such bitter faith beside Mareiighi's urn. 

II 

A massy tower yet overlkings the town, 

A scattered gibup of ruined dwellings now .... 

III 

Another scene ere wise Etruria knew 
Its second ruin through internal strife, lo 

And tyrant%th rough the breach of discord tlirew 
The chain which binds and Idlls. As death to life, 

As winter to fair flowers (though some be poison) 

So Monarchy succeeds to Freedom's foison. 

IV 

In Pisa’s church a cup of sculptured gold 15 

Was brimming with the blood of feuds forsworn : 

A Sacrament more holy ne’er'of old 
Etrurians mingled mid the shades forloin 
Of mooii-illummed forests, when .... 

V 

And reconciling factions wet their lips 30 

With that dread wine, and swear to keep each spirit 
IJndarkenod by their country’s last eclipse .... 

3 Who B ; Oi 1570. 6 Marenghrs^lS70 ; Mazengbi's B. 7 town 

1870 ; sea B. 8 ruined 1870 ^ squalid B. the whole hne is cancelled^' Locock) 

II threw 1870 ; cancelled^ B. 17 A Sacrament more B. ; At Sacrament ; 
more 1870, 18 mid B. j with 1870, 19 forests when . . . B ; 

forests. JS70. 

‘ This fragment refers to an event told in Sismondi's Histoire des Ripu- 
Uigm Itulienmf which occurred daring the war when Florence finally 
subdued Pisa, and reduced it to a province.— [M bs. Sublley's Note, 1824 .] 
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VI 

Was Florence the liberticide ? that band 
Of free and glorious brothers who had planteci, 

Like a qreqp isle mid Aethiopian sand, ^ 

A nation amid slaveries, disenchanted 
Of many impious faiths— wise, just— do they, 

Docs Florence, gorge the sated tyrants' prey ? 

• VII 

0 foster-nurse of man's abandoned glory, 

Since Athens, its great mother, sunk m splendour; 

Tliou shadowcst forth that mighty shape in story, 

As ocean its wrecked fanes, severe yet tender;— 

The light-invested angel Poesy 

Was drawn from the dim world to welcome thoe* 

VIII 

And thou in painting didst transcribe all taught 
By loftiest meditations ; maible knew 
The sculptor’s fearless soul— and as he wrought, 

The grace of his own power and fiee^om grew. 

And more than all, heroic, just, sublime, 

Thou wert among the false . . . was this thy crime ? 

IX 

Yes ; and on Pisa’s marble walls the twine 
Of direst weeds hangs garlanded -the snake 
Inhabits its wrecked palaces in thine 
A beast of subtler venom now doth make 
Its lair, and sits amid their glories ovortlirown. 

And thus thy victim's fate is as thine own. 

X 

The sweetest flowers are ever frail and rare, 

And lofe and freedom blossom but to wither ; 

And good and ill like vines entangled are, 

So that their grapes may oft be *plucked together 
Divide the vintage ere thou drink, then make 
Thy heart rejoice for dead Marenghi’s sake, 

xa 

[Albert] Marenghi was a Florentine ; 

If he had wealth, or children, or a wife 
Or friends, [or farm] or cherished thoughts which twine 
The sights and sounds of home with life's own life 
Of these he was despoiled and Florence sent .... 

• « t . » . • * . 

33 , 34 that band Of free and glorious brothirs who had 1S70 , omitted^ B 
35 a 1870 ; one B 37 wise, just — do they 1870 ; milted, B 28 Does 
1870 ; Doth B. prey 1870 ; spoil 5. 33 angel 18ii ; Herald [?1 B 

34 to welcome thee 1824 ; cancelled for ... by thee £. 43 direst 1824 ; 

Desert B, 45 sits amid 1824 ; amid cancelled for soils (?) B. 53-57 
Albert ... sent B ; omitted 1824, 1870, Albert cancelled B. ; Piefro is the correct 
name, 53 Marenghi] Mazenghi B* 55 farm douh^ , perh, fame {Locock), 
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XI 

No record of his crime remains in story, 

But if tlie morning bright as evening shone, 

It was some liigli and Injly deed, by glory 6o 

Purtjued into forgetfulness, which won 
From the blind crowd he made secure and free 
The patriot’s meed, toil, death, and infamy. 

XII 

For when by sound of trumpet was declared 
A price upon liis hfo, and there was set 65 

A penalty of blood on all who shared 
So much of water with him as might wet 
His lips, which speech divided not— he went 
Alone, as you may guess, to banishment. 

XIII 

Amid the mountains, like a hunted beast, 

He hid himself, and hunger, toil, and cold, 

Month after month endured; it was a feast 
Whene’er he found thos^ globes of deep-ied gold 
Winch in the woods the strawberry-tree doth hear, 

Suspended 111 their emerald atmosphere. 75 

XIV 

Afid in the roofless huts of vast morasses, 

Deserted by the fever-stricken serf, 

All overgrow^, with reeds and long rank grasses, 

And liillocks lieaped of moss-inwoven tuif, 

And whore the huge and speckled aloe made, 80 

Rooted in stones, a broad and pointed shade,— 

xy 

He housed himself, There is a point of strand ^ 

Near Yado’s tower and town ; and on one side 
The treacherous marsh divides 'it from the land. 

Shadowed by pine and ilex forests wide, 83 

And on tlie oilier, creeps eternally, 

Through muddy weeds, the shallow sullen sea, 

XVI 

Here the eaith’s breath is pestilence, and few 
But things whose nature is at war with life— 

Snakes ana ill worms- endure its mortal dew, 90 

The trophies of the clime’s victorious stiife— 

And ringed horns which the buflfab did wear, 

And the wolfs dark gray Ajalp who tracked him there. 

6a he IBU ; thus B. 70 Amid the mountains 182i ; Mid desert 
Uiountains [f] U, 71 toil, and cold] cold and toil edd, 1824^ 18S9, 

92, 93 And . . . there B. (see EdUor^s Note); White bones, and locks 
of dun and yellotv hair. And nng£;d hoi ns which buffaloes did wear-- 

mo. 
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XVII 

And at the utmost point . . . stood there 
The relics of a reed-inwoven cot, • 95 

Thatched with broad flags. An outlawed murderer 
Had livea seven days there ; the pursliit was hot 
When he was cold. The birds that wore his grave 
Fell dead after their feast in Vado*s wave. 

« XVIII 

There must have burned within Marenghi’s breast 
That fire, more warm and blight than life and 4 iope, 

(Which to the martyr makes his dungeon .... 

Moje joyous than free heaven’s majestic cope 
To his oppressor), waning with decay,— 

Or he could ne’er have lived years, day by day. 

XIX 

Nor was his state so lone as you might think. 

He had tamed every newt and snate and toad, 

And every seagull which sailed down to drink 
Those freshes ere the death-mist went abroad. 

And each one, with peculiar talk and play, no 

Wiled, not untaught. Ins silent tune away. 

XX 

And the marsh-meteors, like tame beasts, at night 
Came licking with blue tongues his vein^id feet ; 

And he would watch them, as, like spiiits bright, 

In many entangled figures quaint and sweet 115 

To some enchanted* music they would dance— 

Until they vanished at the first moon-glance. 

XXI 

He mocked the stars by grouping on each weed 
The summer dew-globcs in the golden dawn ; 

And, ere the hoar-frost languished, he could read 120 

Its pictured path, as on bare spots of lawn 
Its delicate brief touch in silver weaves 
The likeness of the wood’s remembered leaves. 

XXII 

And many a fresh Spring morn would he awaken— 

While yet the unrisen sun made glow, like iron 125 

Quivering in crimson Are, the peaks unshaken 
Of mountains and blue isles which did environ 
With air-clad crags that plain of land and sea,— 

And feel .liberty. 

94 at the utmost point 1S70 ; cancelled for wlfen (where?) B. 95 reed 
B. ; weed 1870, 99 alter B. ; upon 1870 100 burned within 

Marengbfs breast B.; lived within Marenghi's heart 1870. 101 and 

B,\ or 1870. 103 free B. ; the 1870, 109 freshes B. ; omitted^ 1870, 

118 by 1870 ; with B. 119 dew-globes B. ; dewdi ops 1870, lao lan- 
guished B. ; vanished 1870. 121 path, as on [bare] B.*; footprints, 

as on 1870, laa silver B. ; silence 1870, 
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XXIII 

And in the moonless nights, when the dun ocean 130 

Heaved underneath wide heaven, star-impearled, 

Starting from dreams ... , 

Communed witli the ihimeasurable world ; 

And felt his life beyond his limbs dilated, 

Till his mind grew like that it contemplated. 135 

XXIV 

His food was the wild fig and strawberry ; 

The milky pine-nuts wliich the autumn-blast 
Shakes into the tall grass ; or such small fry 
As from the sea by winter-storms are cast ; 

And the coarse bulbs of iris-flowers he found 140 

Knotted in clumps under the spongy ground. 

XXV 

And so were kindled powers and thoughts which mado 
His solitude less dark. When memory came 
(For years gone by leave oach a deepening shade), 

His spirit basked in its internal flame,— 14S 

As, when the black storm hurries round at night, 

The fisher basks beside his red firelight, 

XXVI 

Yet human hopes and caros and faiths and errors, 

Like billows unawakened by the wind, 

Slept in Marenghi still ; but that all terrors, 150 

Weakness, and doubt, had withered in his mind. 

His couch . . . 


xxvii 

And, when he saw beneath th§ sunset’s planet 
A black ship walk over the crimson ocean — 

Its pennon streaming on the blasts that fiin it, 155 

Its sails and ropes all tense and without motion. 

Like the dark ghost of the unburied even 
Striding athwart the orange-coloured heaven,— 

XXVIII 

The thought of his own kind who made the soul 
Which sped that winged shape through night and day,— 160 
The thought of his own country , ^ , 


130 And in the moonless nights 1870 ; canceUedj B, dun B. ; dim 
WO, 13 1 Heaved 1870 ; camUed^ B, wide B. ; the 1870. star- 
impearled B ; 1870 132 Starting from dreams 1870 ; cancelled 

far He B. 1^7 autumn B. ,* autumnal 1870. 138 or B. ; and WO, 

i$3 pennon R ; i^nnons 1870, 158 athwart B , ; across 1870, 
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SONNET 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. Our text is that 
of the Poetical Worhj 1839.) 

Lift not the painted veil which those who live 
Call Life : though unreal shapes be pictuied there, 

And it but mimic all we would behove 
With colours idly spread,— behind, lurk Feai:^ 

And Hope, twin Destinies ; who ever weave 5 

Their shadows, o’er the chasm, sightless and drear. 

I knew one who had lifted it— ho sought, • 

For his lost heart was tender, things to love. 

But found them not, alas! nor was there aught 

Tho world contains, the which he could approve. lo 

Through the unheeding many he did move, 

A splendour among shadows, a bright blot 
Upon this gloomy scene, a Spirit that strove 
For truth, and like the Preacher found it not, 

FRAGMENT: TO J3YRON 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Rdks of Shdley, 1802.] 

0 MIGHTY mind, in whose deep stream this age 
Shakes like a reed in the unheeding storm. 

Why dost thou curb not thine own sacred rage? 

FRAGMENT: APOSTROPHE TO SILF^CE 

[Published by Dr. Garntjtt, RcIks of Shdley ^ 1862. A transcript by Mrs. Shelley, 
given to Chailes Cowden Clarke, presents one or two variants.] 
Silence 1 Oh, well are Death and Sleep and Thou 
Tliiee brethicn named, the guardians gloomy-winged 
Of (Jiie abyss, where life, andf truth, and joy 
Are swallowed up- yet spare me, Spirit, pity me, 

Until the sounds I hear become my soul, 5 

And it has left these faint and weary limbs, 

To track along the lapses of the air 
This wandenng melody until it rests 
Among lone mountains in some . . , 

FRAGMENT: THE LAKE’S MARGIN 

[Published by W. M. Rossetti, 1870.] 

The fierce beasts of the woods and wildernesses 
Track not the steps of ‘him whj> drinks of it ; 

For the light breezes, which for ever fleet 
Around its margin, heap the sand thereon. 

Sonnet -— 6 Their . . . drear 1839 ; The shadows, which the world calls substance, 
there 1824. 7 who had lifted 1839; who lifted 1824. Apostrophe — 4 Spirit JS62 ; 
0 Spirit C C.C. MS. 8 This wandering melody 1662 ; These wandering melodies . * * 
C.C.C. MS. 
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FRAGMENT: ‘MY HEAD IS WILD WITH WEEPING* 

• [Published by W. M. Rossetti, 1870.] 

My head is Vild with weeping for a grief 
Which is the shadow ot a gentle mind. < 

I walk into the air (but no relief 
To seek —or haply, if I sought, to find ; 

It came unsought) to wonder that a chief 
Among men s spirits should be cold and blind. 

FRAGMENT: THE VINE-SHROUD 

[Published by W. M. Rossetti, 1870.] 

Flourishing vine, whose kindling clusters glow 
Beneal h the autumnal sun, none taste of thee ; 

For- thou dost shroud a ruin, and below 
The rotting bones of dead antiquity. 

NOTE ON POEMS OP 1818, BY MRS. SHELLEY 

We often hear of persons disappointed wanderings in the cnvu’ons of Naples, 
by a first visit to Italy. This was not and our excursions on its sunny sea, 
Shelley’s case. The aspect of its nature, yet many hours were passed when his 
its sunny skj^, its majestic storms, of the thoughts, shadowed by illness, became 
luxuriantvegetationof the country, and gloomy,— and then he escaped to soli- 
the noble marble-built cities, enchanted tude, and in verses, which he hid from 
him. The sight of the works of art was fear of wounding me, poured forth 
full enjoyment and wonder. He had moibid but too natural bursts of dis- 
not studied picttii3s or statues before; content and sadness. One looks back 
he now did so with the eye of taste, with unspeakable regret and gnawing 
that referred not to the rules of schools, remorse to such periods ; fancying that, 
but to those of Nature and truth. The had one been more alive to the nature 
first entrance to Rome oiiened to him of his foehngs, and more attentive to 
a scene of remains of antique grandebr soothe them, such would not have ex- 
that far surpassed his expectations ; and isted. And yet, enjoying as he appeared 
the unspeakable beauty of Naples and to do every sight or influence of earth 
its environs added to the impression he or sky, it was difticult to imagine that 
received of the transcendent and glorious any melancholy he showed was aught 
beauty of Italy. but the effect of the constant pain to 

Our winter was spent at Naples. Here which he was a mai'tyr. 
he wrote the fragments of Marermhi We lived in utter solitude. And such 
and The Woodman and the Nightingale, is often not the nurse of cheerfulness ; 
which he aftenvards tliiew aside. At for then, at least with those who have 
this time, Shelley suffered greatly in been exposed to adversity, the mind 
health. He put himself under the care broods over its sorrows too intently; 
of a medical man, who promise^ great Wliile the society of the enlightened, 
things, and made him endure severe the witty, and the wise, enables us to 
bodity pain, without any good results, forget ourselves by making us the 
Constant and poignant physical suiler- sharers of the thoughts of others, which 
ing exiuM^ted him ; and though he is a portion of the philosophy of happi- 
preserved the appearance of cheerful- ness. Shelley never liked society in 
ness, and often greatly enjoyed our numbers,— it harassed and wearied him; 
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but neither did he like loneliness, and But no man was ever more enthusiaa- 
usually, when alone, sheltered himself tically loved— more looked up to, as 
against memory and reflection in a book, one superior ^to his fellows in Intel* 
But, with one or two whom he loved, lectual endowments and moral worth, 
he gave way to mid and joyous spiiits, by the few who knew him well, and 
or in more serious conversation ex- had sufficient nobleness of soul to ap- 
' pounded his opinions with vivacity and preciate hia superiority. His excellence 
eloquence. If an argument arose, no is now acknowledged ; but, even while 
man ever argued better. He was clear, admitted, not duly appreciated. For 
logical, and earnest, in supporting Ins who, except those who were acquainted 
own views ; attentive, patient, and im- with him, can imagine his unwearied 
partial, while listening to those on the |''benevolence, his generosity, his sys- 
adverse sido^ Had not a w'all of preju- tematic forbearance ? And still less is 
dice been raised at this time between his vast superiority in intellectual at- 
him and his countrymen, how many tainments sufficiently ipaderstood— his 
would have sought the acquaintance of sagacity, his clear understanding, his 
one whom to know was to love and to leaiming, his prodigious memory. All 
revere 1 How many of the more en- these, as displayed in conversation, were 
lightened of his contemporaries have known to few while he hved, and are 
since regretted that they did not seek now silent in the tomb : 
himl how very few knew Ins worth « Ahi orbo mondo ingrato 1 
while he lived 1 and, of those few, Oran cagion hai di dover pianger mcco ; 
several were withheld by timidity or Ch6 quel ben ch’ era m te, perdut’ hai 
envy from declaring their sense of it. seco.* 


POEMS WRITTEN IN 18^t9 

LINES WRITTEN DURING THE CASTLEREAGH 
ADMINISTRATION 

[Published by Medwin, The Athenoeumj Dec. 8, 1832 ; reprinted, P. TT., 1839. 
There is a trauBcript amongst the Harvard*MSS., and another m the possession 
of Mr. C. W. Frederickson of Biooklyn. Variants from these two sources are 
given by Professor Woodborry, Gomjilete P. W. of P. B. Gmtemry EdUion, 
1893, vol. iii, pp. 226, 226. The transcripts are referred to in our footnotes as 
Harvard and Fred, respectively.] 

I 

Corpses are cold in the tomb ; 

Stones on the pavement are dumb ; 

Abortions are dead in the womb, 

And their mothers look pale—hke the death-white shore 

Of Albion, free no more. 5 

JLl 

Her sons are as stones in the wfty— 

They are masses of senseless clay— 

They are trodden, and move not away,— 

The abortion with which she travaileth 

Is Liberty, smitten to death. . 

4 daath* white Harvard, Ftea, ; white 1832^ 18S9, 


10 
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III 

Then trample and dance, thou Oppressor ! 

For thy victim is no redresser ; 

Thou art sole lord and possessor 
Of her corpses, and clods, and abortions— they pave 

Thy path to the grave. 15 

IV 

nearest thou the festival din 
Of Death, and Destruction, and Sin, 

And Wealth crying Uaioc! within? 

Tis the bacchanal triumph that makes Truth dumb. 

Thine Epithalamium. 20 

V 

Ay, marry thy ghastly wife ! 

Let Fear and Disquiet and Strife 
Spread thy couch in the chamber of Life ! 

Marry Ruin, thou Tyrant ! and Hell be thy guide 

To the bed of the biide ! 25 

SONG TO THE MEN OF ENGLAND 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Poetical Ifbrfcs, 1839, 1st ed.] 

Men of England, wherefore plough The seed ye sow, another reaps ; 

For the lords who lay ye low? The wealth ye find, another keeps ; 
Wherefore weave with toil and The robes ye weave, another wears ; 

care The arms ye forge, another bears. 20 

The rich robes Jj^biir tyrants wear ? , vi 

II Sow seed,— but let no tyrant reap ; 

Wherefore feed, and clothe, and Find wealth,— let no impostor heap ; 

save, 5 Weave robes, -;-let not the idle wear ; 

From the cradle to the grave, . Forge arms,— in your defence to bear. 
Those ungi*ateful drones who would vii ' 

Drain your sweat- nay, drink yqur Shrink to your cellars, holes, and 
blood? cells; 35 

HI In halls ye deck another dwells. 

Wherefore, Bees of England, forge Why shako the chains ye wrought? 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge, Ye see 

That these stingless drones may The steel ye tempered glance on ye. 

spoil II VIII 

The forced produce of your toil ? With plough and spade, and hoe and 
IV loom, 

Have ye leisure, comfort, calm, Trace your grave, and build your 

Shelter, food, lovers gentle balm ? • tomb, 3° 

Or what is it ye buy so dear • 1 5 And weave your winding-sheet, till 

With your pain and with your fair 

fear? England be your sepulchre, 

16 Hamard, J’rcd, 7SS9 ; festal 1882, 19 that Fred.; which Harvard j 1882. 

as Disquiet Harvavd^ Fred , 1889 ; Disgust 1882, 24 Hell Fred . ; God Harvard^ 

lB32f 1889, 85 the bride Harvard, Fred,^ 1880 ; thy bride 1882. 
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SIMILES FOR TWO POLITICAL CHARACTERS OF 1819 

[Published by Mcdwin, The Athenceum, Aug. 25, 1832; reprinted by 
Mrs. Shelley, F. IT., 1839. Our title is that of 1339, 2 nd ed. The poem 
is found amongst the Harvard MSS., headed To ^ th and 0 gh] 


As from an ancestral oak 
Two en\pty ravens sound their 
clarion, 

Yell by yell, and croak by croak, 
When they scent the noonday, 
smoke 

Of fresh human carrion 5 

II 

As two gibbering night-birds flit 
From their bowers of deadly 
yew 

Through the night to frighten it, 
When the moon is in a fit. 

And the stars are none, or few 


III 

As a shark and dog-fish wait n 

Under an Atlantic isle. 

For the negro-ship, whose freight 
Is the theme of iheir debate, 

Wrinkling tneir red gills the 
while— 15 

IV 

Are ye, two vultures sick for battle, 
Two scorpionsundef one wetstone, 
Two bloodless wolves whose dry 
throats rattle, 

Two crows perched on the murrained 
cattle, 

Two vipers tangled into one. 20 


FRAGMENT: TO THE PEOPLE' OF ENGLAND 

^ [Published by Dr. Garnett, Bdxcs of Shelley^ 1862.] 

People of England, ye who toil and groan, 

Who reap tjjo harvests which are not your #^n, 

Wlio weave the clothes which your oppressors wear, 
And for your own take the inclement air ; 

Who build warm houses . . , 

And are like gods who give them all they have. 

And nurse them from the liradle to the grave . . , 


FRAGMENT: ‘WHAT MEN GAIN FAIRLY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W,, 1839, 2nd ed.] 

What men gain fairly— that they should possess, 

And children may inherit idleness. 

From him who earns it— This is understood ; 

Private injustice may be geneial good. 

But he who gains by base and armbd wrong. 

Or guilty fraud, or ba^ complmnces. 

May be despoiled ; even as a stolen dress 
Is stripped from a convicted thief, and he 
Left in the nakedness of infamy. 

Simifes — 7 yew 1832 ; hue 1889. ^ 

‘ Perhaps cohneoted with that immediately preceding (Forman) — Eu, 
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A NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 

[Publisheu by Mrs. Shelley, P. IT., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

17 


God prosper, speed, and save, 

God raise from England’s grave 
Her murdered Queen 1 
Pave with swift victory 
The ste^ of Liberty, 5 

Whom Britons own to be 
Immortal Queen. 

TI 

See, she comes throned on high, 

On swift Eternity I 

God save the Queen ! lo 

Millions on millions wait. 

Firm, rapid, and elate, 

On her majestic state ! 

God save the Queen ! '' 

111 

She is Thine own pure soul 1 5 
Moulding the mighty whole,— 

God save the Queen ! 

She is Thine own deep love 
Rained down fjom Heaven above,— 
Wherever she r^fet or move, 20 

God save our Queen ! 


’Wilder her enemies 
In their own dark disguise,— 

God save our Queen ! 

All earthly things that dare 45 
Her sacred name to bear, 

Strip them, as kings are, bare ; 

God save the Queen I 
7 

Be her eternal throne 
Built in our hearts alone— 10 
God save the Queen ! 

Lot the oppressor hold 
Canopied seats of gold • 

She sits enthroned of old 

O’er our hearts Queen. 3 5 

VI 

Lips touched by seraphim 
Breathe out the choral hymn 
* God save the Queen ! ’ 

Sweet as if angels sang, 

Loud as that trumpet s clang 40 
Wakening the world's dead gang,— 
Goa save the Queen ! 


SONNET: ENGLAND IN 1819 " 

[Published by Mrs, SHelley, P. IT., 1839, 1st ed.J 

An old, mad, blind, despised, .and dying king,— 
Princes, the dregs of their dull race, who flow 
Through public scorn,- mud from a muddy spring, - 
Rulers who neither see, nor feel, nor know, 

But leech'like to their fainting country cling, 

Till they drop, blind in bloodi without a blow,— 

A people starved and stabbed in the untilled field, - 
An army, which liberticide and prey 
Makes as a twoedge^ sword lo all who wield,— 
Golden and sanguine laws which tempt and slay; 
Religion Christless, Godless— a book sealed ; 

A Senate,— Time's worst statute unrepealed,— 

Are graves, from which a glorious Phantom may 
Burst, to illumine our tempestuous day. 
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AN ODE 

Wbitten October, 1819, before the SPANIARDS had Eecotered 
’ their Liberty t 
‘ ‘ j [Published with Prometheus Un^ound^ 1820J 
‘ Arise, arise, arise! 

There is blood on the earth that denies ye bread ; 

Be your wounds like eyes 
To weep for the dead, the dead, the dead. 

What other grief were it just to pay? 5 

Your sons, your wives, your brethren, were they; 

Who said they were slain “on the battle day ? 

Awaken, awaken, awaken! 

The slave and the tyrant are twin-bom foes ; 

Be the cold chains shaken ^ lo 

To the dust where your kindred repose, repose; 

Their bones in the gi‘ave will start and move, 

Wlien they hear the voices of those they love, 

Most loijd in the holy combat above. 

Wave, wave high the bann^* ! .15 

When Fiecdom is riding to conquest by: 

Though the slaves that fan her 
Be Famine and Toil, giving sigh for sigh. 

And ye who attend her imperial car, 

Lift not your hands in the banded war, ao 

But in her defence whose children ye are. 

Glory, glory, glory, . 

To those who have greatly suffered and done! 

Never name in story 

Was greater than that which ye shall have won. 25 

Conquerors have conquered their foes alone, 

Wlijse revenge, pride, and p^wer they have overthrown : 

Ride ye, more victorious, over your own. 

Bind, bind every brow. 

With crownals of violet, ivy, and pine : 30 

Hide the blood-stains now 
With hues which sweet Nature has made divine : 

Green strength, azure hope, and eternity : 

But let not the pansy among them be ; 

Ye were injured, and that means memory. 35 

CANCELLED STANZA 
[Published m The Times (Rossetti).] 

Gather, 0 gather^ * . 

Foeman and friend m love ana peace I 
Waves sleep togeiher 

When the blasts that called them to battle, cease. 

For fangless Power grown tame and mild 5 

Is at play with Freedom’s fearless child— • 

The dove and the serpent reconciled 1 
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ODE TO HEAVEN 

[Published with Premdheus Unbound, 1820. Dated ‘Florence, December, 
1819 ’ in Harvard MS. (l^oodberry). A transcript exists amongst the Shelley 
MSS. at the Bodleian Library. See Mr. C. D. Locock’s Examination, &c., p. 39.] 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS 

First Spirit 

Palace-roof of cloudless nights ! 
Paradise of golden lights ! 

Deep, imm easur/ible, vast, 

Whicn art now, and which wert then 
Of the Piesent and the Past, 5 
Of the eternal Whore and When, 
Presence-chamber, temple, home, 
Ever-canopying dome. 

Of acts and ages yet to come ! 

Glorious shapes have life in thee, 10 
Earthy and all earth’s company ; 

Living globes which ever throng 
Thy deep chasms and wildenaesses ; 

And green worlds that glide along ; 
And swift stars with flashing tresses; 
And icy moons most cold and 
bright, 16 

And mighty suns beyon d the night, 
Atoms of intensest light. 

Even thy nam^ as a god. 

Heaven ! for thou art the abode 20 
Of that Power which is the glass 
Wherein man his nature sees. 
Generations as they pass 
Worship thee with bended knees.' 


Bound which its young fancies 
clamber, 

Like weak insects in a cave, 30 
Lighted up by stalactites ; 

But the poi’tal of the grave. 
Where a world of new delights 
Will make thy best glories seem 
But a dim ana noonday gleam 35 
From the shadow of a dream I 

TJM Spirit 

Peace ! the abyss is wreathed with 
scorn 

At your presumption, atom-born ! 
What is Heaven? and what are 

Who its brief expanse inherit ? ^ 40 
What are suns and spheres wliich 
flee 

With the instinct of that Spirit 
Of which ye are but a part ? ^ 
Drops which Nature’s mighty 
heart 

Drives through thinnest veins! 
Depart ! 45 

What is Heaven ? a globe of dew, 
Filling in the morning new 
Some eyed flower ^whose young 


Their*unremaining gods and they « leaves waken 
Like a river roll a^vay ; v6 On an ununanned world : 


[ away ; 

Thou remainest such— alway !- 
Second Spirit 

Thou art but the mind’s first 
chamber, 


50 


Constellated suns unshaken, 
Orbits measureless, are furled 
In that frail and fading sphere, 
With ten millions gathered there. 
To tremble, gleam, and disappear. 


CANCELLED FRAGMENTS OF THE ODE TO HEAVEN 
[Pubhshed by Mr. C. D. Locock, Examination^ &c., 1903.] 

The [living frame which sustains Like an eagle from the cloud 
my soul] ‘ When a . . . 

Is [sinking beneath the fiercecdntrol] . . , . 

Down through the lampless deep When the night . , . 

of song 

I am drawn and driven along— Watch the look askance and 

old- 9 

When a Nation screams aloud 5 See neglect, and falsehood fold. . . . 
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ODE TO THE WEST WIND^ 

[Publislied with Frmethew Unbciund, 1820 .] 

t 

1 

0 WILD ^Vest Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 

Thou, from whobe unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts fi'om an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 

Pestilence-btncken multitudes: 0 thou, 5 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The wing(id seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spiing shall blow' 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming eaiih, and fill 10 

(Diiving sweet buds like flocks to feed in au) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, which art moving evervwheie; 

Destroyer and preserver ; heai’, oh, teai I 

II 

Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky’s commotion, 15 
Loose clouds hke earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue suitace of thine aery surge. 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head ao 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of th^ horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 

Of the dying year, to wliich this closing night 

Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 25 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black ram, and fire, and hail will burst : oh, hoar ! 

* This poem was conceived and chiefly written in a wood that skirts 
the Arno, near Floience, and on a day when that tempestuous wind, 
whose temperature is at once mild and animating, was collecting the 
vapours which pour down the autumnal rams. They began, as I foiesaw, 
at sunset with a violent tempest of hail and ^in, attended by that mag- 
nificent thunder and lightnmg peculiar to the Cisalpine regions. 

The phenomenon alluded to at the conclusion of the third stanza is well 
known to naturalists. The vegetation at the bottom of the sea, of rivers, 
and of lakes, sympathizes with that of the land in the change of seasons, 
and is consequently influenced by the winds which an^^ounoe it— 
[Shelley’s Note.] 
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III 

Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where ho lay, 

Lulled by the coil of his crystklline streams, ^ 

Beside a pumice isl4 in Baiae’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quiyeriiig within the wave’s inienser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss pd flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them ! Thou 
For whose 'path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy Viice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 

And tremble and despoil themselves : oh, hear ! 

IV 

If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; ” 

If I were a swift clo^jd to fly with thee ; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy stron^h, only less free 
Than thou, 0 uncontrolhable ! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings oyer Heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Scarce ^uned a vision ; 1 would ne’er h^ve striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in ny sore need. 

Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 

I fall upon the thorns of life I I bleed ! 

A heavy weight of hours Las chained and bowed i' 
One too like tb.ee ; tameless, and swift, and proud. 

h 

V 

Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is : 

What if my leaves are falling like its own ! 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from^ both a deep, autumnal tone, 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spiiit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quickep a new birth ! 

And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth ^ 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! 0, Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spnng be far behind? 
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AN EXHORTATION 


[Published with Prometheus Unbound^ 1820. Dated ‘Pisa, April, 1820’ in 
Harvard MS. (Woodberry), but assigned by Mrs.'» Shelley to 1819.1 


Chameleons feefli on light and air ; 

Poets’ food is love and fame : 

If in this wide world of care 
Poets could but find the same 
With as little toil as they, 5 

Would they ever change their hue 
As the light chameleons do, 
Suiting it to evoiy ray 
Twenty times a day? 

Poets are on this cold earth, lo 
As chameleons might be, 

Hidden from their early birth 
In a cave beneath the sea ; 

Where light is, chameleons change : 


Where love is not, poets do : 15 

Fame is love disguised : if few 
Find either, never think it stiange 
That poets range. 

Yet dare not stain with wealth or 
power 0 19 

- A poet’s free and heavenly mind : 
If bright chameleons should devour 
Any food but beams and wind, 
They would grow as earthly soon 
As their brother liziffds are. 
Children of a sunnier star, 25 
Spirits from beyond the moon, 

Oh, refuse the boon 1 


THE INDIAN SERENADE 

[Published, with the title. Song written for an Indian Air, in The Idheraly 
ii, 1822. Reprinted (Lines to an Indian Air) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous 
PoemSf 1824. The poem is included m the Harvard MS. book, and there is 
a description by Robert Browning of an autograph copy presenting some vari- 
ations from the text of 1824. See Leigh Hunt’s Corres 2 )ondence^ ii, pp. 264‘8.] 

As I must on thine, 15 

Oh, beloved as thou art ! 

Ill 

Oh lift me from the grass I 
I^ie! I faint! I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
Oh my lips and eyelids pale. 20 
My cheek is cold and while, alas ! 
My heart beats loud and fast 
Oh ! press it to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last. 

CANCELLED PASSAGE 
[Published by W. M. Rossetti, Com- 
plete P.W.y 1870.] 

0 PILLOW cold and wet with tears ! 
Thou breathest sleep no more ! 

Indian Swenade—s Harvard MS. omits When. 4 shining] burning Harvard MS., 
IBBB. 7 Hath led Broming MS., 1822 ; Has borne Hamrd MS. ; Has led 1824. 

II The Champak Harvard MS., 1822 , 1824 ; And the Champak's Broming MS. 15 
As I must on 1822, 1824 ; As I must die on Harvard MS., 1839, 1 st ed. 16 Oh, 

beloved Broming MS., Harvard MS., 1839, Isi sd . ; BelovM 1822, 1824. 23 press it 

to thine own Bromtng MS. ; press it close to thine Harvard MS., 1824, 1889, 1st sd,\ 
press me to thine own, 1822, 


I ARISE froq^ dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low. 
And the starsyare shining bright : 

I arise from dreams of thee, 5 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me— who knows how? 

To thy chamber window, Sweet I 

II 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 10 
The Champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 
The nightingale^ complaint, 

It dies upon ner heart • 
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TO SOPHIA [MISS STACEY] 

[Published by W. M. Rossetti, Cmnplete P. IF., 1870.] 

I 

Thou art fair, and few are fairer 
Of the Nymphs of earth or ocean ; 

They are robes that fit the wearer— 

Those soft limbs of thine, whose motion 
Ever falls and shifts and glances 5 

As the life within them dances. 

ii 

Thy deep eyes, a double Planet, 

Gaze the wisest into madness 
With soft clear fu*e,— the winds that fan it 
Are those thoughts of tender gladness lo 

Which, like zephyi-s on the billow, 

Make thy gentle soul their pillow. 

III 

If, whatever face thou paintest 
In those eyes, grows pale with pleasure, 

If the fainting soul is faintest 15 

When it hoars thy hai*p*s wild measure, 

Woiidei’ not that when thou speakest 
Of the weak my heart is weakest. 

IV 

As dew beneath the wind of morning, 

As the sea which whiilwmds waken, 20 

A^ifhe birds at thunder's warning, 

As aught mute yet deeply shaken, 

As one who feels an unseen s])irit 
Is my heart when thine is near it. 


TO WILLIAM SHELLEY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, PosfJiumous TFor/cs, 1824. The fragment 
included in the Haivard MS. book.] 


(With what truth may I say — 
Roma ! Roma ! Roma I 
Non 6 piu come eia pnma !) 

I 


II 

Where art thou, my gentle child ? lo 
Let me think thy spirit feeds. 
With its life intense and mild, 


My lost William, thou in whom The love of living leaves and 
Some bright spirit lived, and did weeds 

That decaying robe consume Among these tombs and ruins wild;— 

Which its lustre faintly hid, — Let me think that through low 

Here its ashes find a tomb, ^ 5 seeds i$ 

But beneath this pyramid Of sweet flowers and sunny grass 

Thou art ixot-”if a thing divine ^ Into their hues and scents may 
like thee can die, thy funeral shrine pass 
Is thy ijitother’s grief and mine. A portion- 
lb W0ii$m SheUq/^MoiU^ i may I Harvard MS. ; I may 182i, la With Harvard 
Mn. 1U7 ; Within IBS2, i6 01 sweet Harvard MS, ; Of the sweet 


m; m. 
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TO WILLIAM SHELLEY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. TT., 1839, 1st ed.] 

Thy little footsteps on the sands ^ 

Of a remote and lonely shore ; 

The i?winkling of thine infant hands, 

Where now the worm will feed no more ; 

Thy mingled look of love and glee 5 

When we returned to gaze on thee— 

TO MARY SHELLEY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. ir., 1839, 2 tu1 ed ] 

My dearest Mary, wherefore hast thou gone, 

And left me in tliis dreary world alone? 

Thy form is here indeed— a lovely one— 

But thou art fled, gone down the dreary road, * 

That leads to Sorrow s most obscure abode ; 5 

Thou sittest on the hearth of pale despair, 

Where 

For thine own sake I cannot follow thee. 

TO MARY SHELLfiY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, .2nd ed ] 

♦ The world is dreary, 

And I arn weary 

Of wandering on without thee, Mary ; 

A joy was erewhile 

In thy voice and thy smile, 5 

And ’tis gone, when I should be gone too, Mary. 

ON THE MEDUSA OF LEONARDO DA VINCI IN THE 
FLORENTINE GALLERY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Tosi%umous Poem^ 1824.] 

It lieth, gazing on the midnight sky, 

Upon the cloudy mountain-peak supine ; 

Below, far lands are seen tremblingly ; 

Its horror and its beauty are divine. 

Upon its lips and eyelids seems to lie ^ 5 

Loveliness like a shadow, fiom which shine. 

Fiery and luiid, struggling underneath, 

The agonies of anguish and of death. 

II 

Yet it is less the horror. than the grace 
Which turns the gazer’s spirit ^nto stone, to 

Whereon the lineaments of that dead face 
Are graven, till the characters be grown 
Into itself, and thought no more can trace ; 

’Tis the melodious hue of beauty thrown , 

On the Jf«dusa .— 5 seems 1859 ; seem 18H, 6 shine] shrine 1824j 18S9 
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Athwart the darkness and the glare of pain, ii 

Which humainze and harmonize the strain. 

< HI 

And from its head as from one body grow, 

As grass out of a watery roct, ^ 

Hairs whicli are vipers, and they curl and flow 
And their long tangles in each otlier lock, a 

And with unending involutions show 
Their mailed radiance, as it were to mock 
The torture and the death within, and saw 
The dolid air with many a ragged jaw. 

IV 

And, from a stone beside, a poisonous eft 2 < 

Peeps idly into those Gorgonian eyas ; 

Whilst in tne air a ghastly oat, bereft 
Of sense, has flitted with a mad surprise 
Out of the cave tliis hideous light had cleft, 

And he comes hastening like a moth that hies 3 < 

After a taper ; and the midnight sky 
Flares, a light more dread than obscurity. 

y 

*Tis the tempestuous loveliness of terror ; 

For from the serpents gleams a brazen glare 
Kindled by that inextricable error, J; 

Which makes a thrilling vapour of the air 
Become a and ever-shifting mirror 
all the beauty and the terror there— 

A woman’s countenance, with serpent-locks, 

Gazing in death on Heaven from those wet rocks, 4 < 

LOVE’S^ PHILOSOPHY 

[Published by Leigh Hunt, The Indicator^ December 22, ldl9. R^rinbec 
by Mrs. Shelley, Posih/wmiLS Poems, 1824. Included in the Harvard MS. book 
where it is headed An Anacreonttc, and dated ‘January, 1820.' Written bj 
Shelley in a copy of Hunt’s Literary Pocket-Book^ 1819, and presented to Sophii 
Stacey, December 29, 1820.] 

ri ^ 

The fountains mingle with the river See the mountains kiss high Heaver 
And the rivers with the Ocean, And the waves clasp one another 
The winds of Heaven mix for ever No siste^flower woula be forgiven 1 1 
With a sweet emotion ; If it disdained its brother ; 

Nothing in the world is single ; 5 And the sunlight clasps the earth 

All things by a law divine And the moonbeams kiss the sea 

III one spirit meet and mingla What is all this sweet work worth 
Why not I with thine ?— If thou kiss not me ? 

e 6 those 7854 ; these J8S9. low's Philosophy —3 mix for ever I8iP, Stacey MS. ; rm 
Harvard MS. 7 In one spirit meet and Stacey itS. ; In one another's bein^ 
Harvard MS* • ti No sister J854, Harvard and Stacey MSS . ; No leaf or 1819, * la dis 
dained its 18S4, Harmd and Stacey MSS , ; disdained to kiss its 1819, 15 is all this swee 
work Stacey kfi. ; were these examples Harvard MS. ; are all these kissings J8iP, 1824 
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FRAGMENT: ^FOLLOW TO THE DEEP WOOD’S WEEDS’ 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Relics of Shdley^ 1862.] 

Follow to the deep wood’s weeds, To the odour-seented gale, 5 

Follow to the wi]a-briar dingle, For thej two have enough to 
Where we seek to intermingle, do ' 

And the violet tells her tale Of such woik as I and you. 

THE BIRTH OF PLEASURE 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Relics of Shelleyy 1862.) 

At the creation of the Earth A shade and shelter to the lake 

Pleasure, that divinest birth, ^ Whence it rises soft and slow : 

Fi om the soil of Heaven did lise. Her lif'e-breathing [limbs] did now lo 
Wrapped in sweet wild melodies— In the harmony divine 
Like an exhalation wreathing 5 Ot an ever-lengthening line 
To the sound of air low-breaSiing Which enwrai>pcd her perfect foim 
Through Aeolian pines, which make With a beauty clear and waim. 

FRAGMENT: LOVE THE UNIVERSE TO-DAY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IK., 1839, 1st ed ] 

And who feels discord now or sorrow? 

Love is the universe to-day— 

These are the slaves of dim to-morrow, 

Darkening Life’s labyrinthine way. 

FRAGMENT: ‘A GENTLE STORY OF TWO •LOVERS 
YOUNG’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IK., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

A GENTLE |tory of two lovers young, 

Who mfl. in innocence and died in sorrow, 

And of one selfish heart, whose rancour clung 
Like curses on them ; are ye slow to borrow 
The lore of truth from such a tale? 5 

Or in this world’s deserted vale, 

Do ye not see a star of gladness 
Pierce the shadows of its sadness,— 

When ye are cold, that love is a light sent 
From Heaven, which none shall quench, to cheer the innocent? lo 

FRAGMENT; LOVE’S TENDER ATMOSPHERE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. Wf, 1839, 2nd ed.] 

There is a warm and gentle atmosphere 

About the form of one we love, and thus 
As in a tender mist our spirits are 

Wrapped in the of that which is to us 
The hewth of life’s own life— 


5 
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FRAGMENT: WEDDED SOULS 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Belies of Shdley^ 1862.] 
r AM as a spirit who has dwelt 
Within his heart of heaits, and I have felt * 

His feelings, and have thought his thoughts, and known 
The inmost converse of his soul, the tone 
Unheard but in the silence of his blood, 

When all the pulses in their multitude 
Tm.age the trembling calm of summer seas. 

I have unlocked the golden melodies 
Of his deep soul, as with a master-key, 

And loosened them and bathed myself therein— 

Even as an eagle in a thunder-mist 
Clothing his wings with lightning. 

FRAGMENT: ‘IS IT THAT IN SOME BRIGHTER 
SPHERE* 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Relics of Shelley y 1862.] 

Is it that in some brighter sphere Or what is that that makes U 3 
We part from friends we meet with seem 5 

here ? To patch up fragments of a dream, 

Or do we see the Future pass Part of which comes true, and part 

Over the Presen t*s dusky glass? Beats and trembles in the heart ? 

FRAGMENT: SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Belies of Shelley y 1862.] 

Is not to-day enough ? Why do I peer 
Into the darkness of the day to come? ^ 

Is not to-morrow even as yesterday? 

And will the day that follows change thy doom? 

Few flowers grow upon thy wintry way ; 

And who waits for thee in that cheerless home 
Whence thou hast fled, whither thou must return 
Charged with the load that makes thee faint and mourn ? 


FRAGMENT: ‘YE GENTLE VISITATIONS OF CALM 
THOUGHT* 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. TF., 1839, 1st ed.] 

Ye gentle visitations of calm thought— 

Moods like the memories of happier earth, 

Which come arrayed in thoughts of little worth, 

, , Like stars in clouds by the weak winds enwrought,— 

But that the clouds depart and stars remain, 

While they remain, and y^ alas, depart I 
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FRAGMENT: MUSIC AND SWEET POETRY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W„ 1839, 2nd ed.] 

How swefet it is to sit and read the tales 
Of mighty poets and to hear the while 
Swefit music, which when the atfention fails 
Fills the dim pause — 

FRAGMENT: THE SEPULCHRE OF MEMORY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 1st ed.] 

And where is truth? On tgmbs? for such to thee 
Has been my heart— and thy dead memoiy 
Has lain from childhood, many a changeful year, 

Unchangingly preserved and buried there. 

FRAGMENT: ‘WHEN A LOVER CLASPS HIS FAIREST’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W.y 1839, 2nd ed.] 

I II 

When a lover clasffe his fairest, When a mother clasps her child, 
Then be our dread sport the rarest. Watch ttll dusty Death has piled 
Their caresses .were like the chaff His cold ashes on the clay ; 

In the tempest, and be our laugh She has loved it many a day— 

His despair— her epitaph ! ' She remains,— it fades away. lo 

FRAGMENT: ‘WAKE THE SERPENT NOT’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 2nd ed.l 
Wake theb serpent not— lest he ^ 

Should not know the way to go,— 

Let him crawl which yet lies sleeping 
Through the deep grass of the meadow I 
Not a nee shall hear him# creeping, 

Not a may-fly shall awaken 
From its cradling blue-bell shaken, 

Not the starlight as he 's sliding 
Through the grass with silent gliding. 

FRAGMENT: RAIN 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. TF., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

The fitful alternations of the rain, 

When the chill wind, languid as with pain 
Of its own heavy moisture, here and there 
Drives through fne gray and beamless atmosphere. 

FRAGMENT: A TALE* UNTOLD 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

One sung of thee who left the tale untold, 

Like the false dawns which peidsh in the burstkig ; 

Like empty cups of wrought and daedal gold. 

Which mock the lips with air, when they are thirsting. 
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FRAGMENT: TO ITALY 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Bdics of Shelley y 1862.] 

As tlie snnriso to llie night, 

As tlie north wind to the clouds, 

As the earthquake’s fiery flight, ' 

Kiiining mountain solitudes, 

Everlasting Italy, 

Be those hopes and fears on thee. 

FEAGMENT: WINE OF THE FAIEIES 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. r., 1839, 1st cd.] 

I AM drunk with the honey wine 
Of the moon-unfoldod eglantine, 

Which fairies catch in hyacinth bowls. 

• The bats, the dormice, and the moles 
Sleep in the walls or under the sward 
Of the desolate castle* yard ; 

And when ’tis spilt on the summer earth 
Or its fumes arise among the dew,* 

Their jocund dreams are full of mirth. 

They gibber their joy in sleep ; for few. 

Of the fairies bear those bowls so new I’ 

FRAGMENT: A ROMAN’S CHAMBER 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. JF., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

I 

« 4 In the cave which wild weeds cover 
Wait for thine aethereal lovef ; 

For the pallid moon is waning, 

O’er the spiral cypress hanging 
And the moon no cloud is stainmg. 

• II 1 

It was once a Roman’s chamber, 

Where he kept his darkest revels, 

And the wild ^voeds twine and clamber; 

It was then a chasm for devils. 

FRAGMENT; ROME AND NATURE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. JF., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

Rome has fallen, ye see it lying 
Heaped in undistinguished rum : 

Nature is alone undying. 

VARIATION 01^; THE^'SONG OF THE MOON 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. PT., 1839, Ist ed.] 

(Prmethm Unbomdy Act iv.) 

A^ a violet’s gentle eye As a gray and empty mist 

jffizes on the azure sky Lies like solid amethyst ^ 5 

Until its hue grows like what it Over the western mountain it en* 
beholds; folds, 
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When the sunset sleeps 
Upon its snow ; 

As a strain of swoejost sound 
Wraps itself the wind around 


Until thevoiceless wind be music too ; 
As aught dark, vain, and dull, 
Basking in what is beautiful, 

Is full of 4ight and love— 


CANCELL& STANZA OF THE m'aSK OF ANARCHY 


[Published by TI. Buxton Forman, The Mask of Amichy [Facbimde 
of Skdky's MS,), 1887.] 

(for Wllicn STANZAS LX VIII, LXIX HAVE BEEN SUBSTITUTED.) 
From the cities where from ca^cs, • 

Like the dead from putrid graves. 

Troops of starvelings gliding come. 

Living Tenants of a tomb. 


NOTE BY MRS. SHELLEY 


Shelley loved the People ; and re- 
spected them as often more virtuous, as 
always more sufteiing, and therefore 
more deserving of Sympathy, than the 
great. He believed that a clash be- 
tween the two classes of society was 
iuevitable, and he eagerly ranged him- 
self on the people’s side. He had an 
idea of publishing a series of poems 
adapted expressly to commemorate 
their circumstances and wiongs. He 
wrote a few; but, in those days of 
prosecution foi libel, they*could not be 
printed. They are not among the best 
of his productions, a wiiler being always 
shackled when he eudeavouis to write 


down to the comprehension of those 
who could not uudeifetand oi feel a 
highly imaginative style ; but they show 
his eai-nestness, and witli what heart- 
felt compassion he wont home to the 
direct point of injury -that oppression 
13 detestablp as being the parent of 
starvation, nakedness, and ignoiance. 
Besides these outpourings of compassion 
and indignation, he had meant to adorn 
the cause he loved witli loftier poetiy 
of glory and triumph^ mieli is the scope 
of the Ode to the Ai^niors of Liberty* 
He sketched also a new version of 
our national anthem, as addiessed to 
Liberty. 


POEMS WRITTJilN IN 1820 

THE SENSITIVE PLANT 

[Composed at Pisa, early in 1820 (dated, ‘ March, 1820,’ in Harvard MS.), and 
published, with Prometheus Unbound, the same yeav included in the 
Harvard College MS, book. Reprinted in the Poetical Wo)h, 1839, 
both edd.] 

Part First 

A Sensitive Plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew. 

And it opened its fan-like* leaves to the light, 

And closed them beneath the kis^s of Night. 

And the ^ring arose on the garden fair, 5 

Like the Spirit of Love felt everywhere ; 

6 Like the Spirit of L«ve felt 1520; And the Spirit of Love felt 1^39, Ist ed ; 
Aud the bpuit of Love foil J639, 3nU eU. * 
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And each ilower and herb on Earth’s dark breast 
Rose from the dreams of its wintry rest. 

But none ever trembled and panted with bliss ' 

In the garden, the field, or the wilderness, 

Like a doe in the noontide with love’s sweet want, * 

As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 

The snowdrop, and then the violet. 

Arose from tne ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mixed with fresh odour, sent 
From the tuvff like the voice and the instrument. 

Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, 

And narcissi, the fairest among them all, 

Who gaze on tlieir eyes in the stream’s recess, 

Till they /lie of their own dear loveliness ; 

And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair and i)assion so pale 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 

And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue. 

Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the sense ; 

And the rose like a nymph to the bath addressed, 
Wiiich unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 

Till, fold iil^er fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare : * 

And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 

As a Maenad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 

Till the fiery star, wliich is ^ts eye, 

Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky ; * 

And the iessamine faint, ani! the sweet tuberose, 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 

And all raie blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 

And on the stream whose Inconstant bosom 
Was pranked, under boughs of embowering blossom, 
With golden and green light, slanting through 
Their heaven of many a tangled hue, 

Broad water-lilies lay tremulously, 

And starry river-buds gUmmereo by, 

And around them the sdft stream did glide and dance 
With a motion of sweet sound and radiance. 

And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moss, 

Which led through the garden along and across, 

4*9 aud uf mosb] and moss Barvaid MS, 
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Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 

Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees, 

Wore all paved ^fith daisies and delicate bell% 

As fair as the fabulous asphodels, 

And flow'reili which, drooping as day drOoped too. 

Fell into pavilions, white, purple, and blue, 

To roof the glow-worm from the evening dew. 

And from this undefil6d Paradise 
The flowers (as an infant’s awakening eyes 
Smile on its mother, whose singing sweet 
Can first lull, and ac last must awaken it), 

When Heaven’s blithe winds had unfolded them, 

As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem, 

Shone smiling to Heaven, and every one * 

Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun ; 

For each one was interpenetrated 

With the ligh> and the odour its neighbour shed, 

Like young lovers whom youth and lo^ make dear 
Wrapped and filled by their mutual atmosphere. 

But the Sensitive Plant which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the loot, 
Keceived more tlian all, it loved more than ever, 

Whore none wanted but it, could belong to the giver,— 

For the Sensitive Plant has no bright flower ; • • 

Radiance and odour •are not its dower ; 

It loves, even like Love, its de^ heart is full, 

It desires what it has not, the Beautiful 1 

The light winds which from unsustaining wings 
Shed tlie music of many murniurings ; 

The beams which dart from many star 
Of the flowers whose hues they bear afar ; 

The plumed insects swift and free. 

Like golden boats on a sunny sea, 

Laden with light and odour, which pass 
Over the gleam of the living grass; 

The unseen clouds of the dew, which lie 
Like fire in the flowers till the sun rides high, 

Then wander like spirits among the spheres, 

Each cloud faint with the fragrance it bears ; 

The Quivering vapours of dim noontide, 

Which like a sea o’er the warm earth glide, 

In which every sound, and odour, and neam, 

Move, as reeds in a single stream ; 

82 The] And the Harvard US, 
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Each and all like ministering angels were 

For the Sensitive Plant sweet joy to bear, 95 

Whilst the lagging hours of the day went by , 

Like windless clouds o’er a tender sky. 

And when evening doscinded from Heaven above, * 

And the Eaith was all lest,^ and the air was all love, 

And deliglit, though less bright, was far more deep, 100 

And the day’s veil fell from the world of sleep, 

And the beasts, and the birds, and the insects were drowned 
In an ocean of‘dieams without a sound ; 

Whose waves never maik, though tlioy over impress 

The light sand which paves it, consciousness; 105 

(Only overhead ihe sweet nightingale 
Ever sang jnore sweet as the day might fail. 

And snatches of iis Elysian chant 

Were mixed with the dreams of the Sensitive Plant) 

The Sensitive Plant was the earliest ^ no 

Upgathered into the bosom of icst; 

A sweet child weary of it's delight, 

The feeblest and yet the favourite, 

Cradled vnthin the embrace oi Night. 

Part Second 

There was a Power in this sweet place. 

An Eve in this Eden ; a ruling Grace 
Which to th'e^ flowers, did they waken or dream, 

Was as God is to the starry scheme. • 

A Lady, the wonder of lier kind, ^ 5 

Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind 
Which, dilating, had moulded, her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean, * 

Tended the garden from morn? to even : 

And the meteors of that sublunar Heaven, 10 

Like the lamps of the air when Night walks forth. 

Laughed round her footsteps up from the Eaith! 

She had no companion of mortal race, 

But her tremulous breath and her flushing face 
Told, whilst the morn kibsed the sleep from her eyes, 15 

That her dreams weie less slumber than Paradise : 

As if some bright S)urit for her sweet sake 
Had deserted Heaven while the st&rs were awake. 

As if yet around her he lingering were,^ 

Thougn the veil of daylight concealed him from her. 

Her step seemed to pity the grass it pressed ; 

You inight hear by the heaving of her breast, 

15 mora Harvard 1&B9 ; moon 1820. 
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That the coming and going of the wind 
Brought pleasure there and left passion behind. 

And wherever her aSry footstep trod, , 

Her trailing hair from the grassy sod 
Erased its light vestige, wiui shadowy fi^veep, 

Like a sunny storm o’er the dark green deep. 

I doubt not the flowers of that garden sweet 
Eeioiced in the sound of her gentle feet ; 

I doubt not they felt the spirit that came 
From her glowing fingers tlirough all their fram^. 

She sprinkled bright water from the stieam 
On those that were faint with the sunny beam ; 

And out of the cups of the heavy flowoi's 

She emptied the rain of the thunder-showers. • 

She lifted their heads with her tender hnnds, 

And sustained them with rods and osior-haiids ; 

If the flowers^ had been her own infants, bhe 
Could never Kave nursed them more tenderly. 

And all killing insects and gna^ving worms, 

And things of obscene and unlovely foims, 

She bore, in a basket of Indian woof, 

Into the rough woods far aloof,— 

In a basket, of grasses and wild-flowers full, 

The freshest her gentle hands could pull 

For the poor banished insects, whoso intent, • • 

Although they did *111, was innocent. 

But the bee and the^ beamlike ephemeris 
Whose path is tlie lightnings, and soft moths that kiss 
The sweet lips of the lioweis, an(^harm not, did she 
Make lier*attendant angels be. 

And many an antenatal tomb, • 

Where butterflies dream of the life to come, 

She left clinging round the smooth and dark 
Edge of the odorous cedar baik. 

This fairest creature from earliest Spring 
Thus moved through the garden ministering 
All the sweet season of Summertide, 

And ere the first leaf looked brown— she died ! 

Part Third 

Three days the flowers of the garden feir, 

Like stars when the moon is awakened, were, 

Or the waves of Baiae, ere luminous 

She floats up through the smoke of Vesuvius. 

93 and going 1820 ; and the going ilanard MS , 1830, ^ 59 All 

1839 ; Through all Harvard MS, 
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And on the fourth, the Sensitive Plant 3 

Felt the sound of the funeral chant, 

And the steps of the bearers, heavy and slow, , 

And the sobs of the mourners, deep and low ; 

The weary sound and the heavy breath, * 

And the silent motions of passing death, lo 

And the smell, cold, oppressive, and dank, 

Sent through the pores of the coffin-plank ; 

The dark grass^ and the flowers among the grass, 

Were bright with tears as the crowd aid pass ; 

Prom their sighs the wind caught a mournful tone, 15 

And sate in the pines, and gave groan for groan. 

The garden, once fair, became cold and foul, 

Like the cwpse of her who had been its soul, 

Which at first was lovely as if in sleep, 

Then slowly changed, till it grew a heap jo 

To make men tremble who never weep. 

Swift Summer into the Autumn flowed, 

And frost in the mist of Ihe morning rode, 

Though the noonday sun looked clear and bright, 

Mockmg the spoil of the secret night. 25 

The rose-leaves, like flakes of crimson snow. 

Paved the turf and the moss below. 

The lilies were drooping, and white, and wan, 

Like the he»(^ and the sldn of a dying man. 

And Indian plants, of scent and hue 30 

The sweetest that ever were fed on dew. 

Leaf by leaf, day after day, 

Were massed mto the commo^ clay. ^ 

And the leaves, brown, yellow, and gray, and red. 

And white with the whiteness of what is dead, 35 

Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind passed f 
Their whistling noise made the birds aghast. 

And the gusty winds waked the winged seeds, 

Out of their birthplace of ugly weeds. 

Till they clung round many a sweet flower's stem, 40 

Which rotted mto the earth with them. 

The wate^blooms under the rivulet 

Fell from the stalks on which they were set; 

And the eddies drove them here aftid there, 

As the winds did those of the upper air. 45 

xg lovely Harvard KS., 1839 ; lively 1850. 83 of the morning 2850, 

i885 ; of morning Harvard MS. a6 snow Harvard IfS., 1839 ; now 2850. 

8$ And lilies were drooping, white and wan Harvard MS. 3a Leaf 

by day after day Harvard MS. ; Leaf alter leal, day after day 1820 ; 

Leaf after lea^ day by day 2885. 
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Then the rain came down, and the broken stalks 
Were bent and tangled across the^ walks ; 

And tho leafless ^letwork of parasite bowers 
Massed into ruin ; and all sweet flowers. • 

Between thft time of the wind and the tfnow 
All loathliest weeds began to grow, 

Whose coarse leaves were splashed with many a speck, 
Like the water-snake's belly and the toad’s back. 

And thistles, and nettles, and darnels rank, 

And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock dank, • 
Stretched out its long and hollow shank. 

And stifled the air till the dead wind stank. 


And plants, at whose names the verse feels loath, 
Filled the place with a monstrous undergrowth, • 
Prickly, and pulpous, and blistering, and blue, 

Livid, and starred with a luiid dew. 

And agarics, ajpd fungi, with mildew and mould 
Started like mist fi’om the wet ground cold ; 

Pale, fleshy, as if the decaying dead • 

With a spiiit of growth had been animated I 

Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous scum, 

Made the running rivulet thick and dumb, 

And at its outlet flags huge as stakes 

Dammed it up with roots knotted lilce water-snakes. 

And hour by hour, .when the air was still, • * 

The vapours arose which have stiength to kill ; 

At morn they were seen, at noon they wore fldt. 

At night they w'ere darkness no star could molt. 


And unctuous meteors from spraytto spray 
Crept and flitted in broad noonday 
Unseen ; every branch on which they alit 
By a venomous blight w'as burned and bit. 

The Sensitive Plant 
Wept, and the tears 
Of its folded leaves, which together grew. 

Were changed to a blight of frozen glue. 

For the loaves soon fell, and the branches soon 
By the heavy axe of the blast were hewn ; 

The sap shrank to the root through every pore 
As blood to a heart that will Hbeat no more. 

t 

For Winter came : the wind was his whip : 
One choppy finger was on his lip ; 

He had torn the cataracts from the hills 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles ; 

63 mist] mists Hatvaid MS, 
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His breath was a chain which without a sound 9 ® 

The earth, and the air, and the water bound ; 

He came, fiercely driven, in his chariot-throne 
By the tenfold blaslB of the Arctic 2one. 

Then the weeds which were forms of living death 

Pled from the frost to the earth beneath. 95 

Their decay and sudden flight from fiost 

Was but like the vanishing of a ghost ! 

And under the roots of the Sensitive Plant 
The moles and the dormice died for want : 

The birds dropped stiff from the frozen air loo 

And were caught in the branches naked and bare. 

First there came down a thawing rain 
And its dull drops froze on the Doughs again ; 

Then there steamed up a freezing dew 

Which to the drops or the thaw-rain grow; *05 

And a northern whirlwind, wandering about 
Like a wolf that had smeit a dead child out, 

Shook the boughs thus laden, and heavy, and stiff. 

And snapped them off with his rigid griff. 

When Winter had gone and Spring came back no 

The Sensitive Plant was a leafless wreck ; 

But the mandrakes, and toadstools, and docks, and darnels, 

Rose like tlie^dead from their ruined charnels. 

Conclusion 

Whether the Sensitive Plant, or that 

Which within its boughs like a Sjiirit sat, "5 

Ere its outward form liad known decay, 

Now felt tliis change, I cannot say. 

Whether that Lady's gentle mind, 

No longer with the form combined 

Which scattered love, as stars do light, 120 

Found sadness, where it left delighi, 

I dare not guess ; but in this life 
Of error, ignorance, and strife, 

Where notning is, but all things seem, 

And we the shadows of the dream, 125 

It is a modest creedj and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it. 

To own that death itself must be, 

Like all the rest, a mockery. 

96 and audden flight] and their sudden flight the JJarvatd MS. 98 
And nmlar] Und^r Harvard MS, 114 Whethei] And if Hanard MS. 

118 WhetW] Or if Harvard 2lb. 
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That garden sweet, that lady fair, 130 

And all sweet shapes and odours there, 

In truth have never passed away : 

Tis we, ’tis ours, are changed ; not they, 

For Iftve, and beauty, and delight,i 

There is no death nor change: their might nS 

Exceeds our organs, which endure 
No light, being" themselves obscure, 

CANCELLED PASSAGE , 

[This stanza followed IIT. 62-65*10 the editio princeps, 1820, but 
was omitted by Mrs. Shelley from all editions from 1839 onwaids. 

It IS cancelled m the Harvard MS.] 

Their moss rotted off them, flake by flake, 

Till the thick stalk stuck like a muiderer’s state, 

Where lags of loose flesh yet tremble on high, 

Infecting the winds that wander by. 

> 

A VISION OF THE SEA 

[Composed at Pisa early in 1820, and published with PromHJmi^ 
Unbound in the same year. A tianscript in Mrs. Shelley’s hand- 
writing IS included in the Harvard MS. book, where it is dated 
‘April, 1820.'] 

'Tis the terror of tempest. ^ The rags of the sail 
Are flickering in^ribbons within the fierce gale * 

From the staik night of vapours the dim ram is driven, 

And when lightning is loosed, like a deluge fiom Heaven, 

She sees the olack trunks of the waterspouts spin 5 

And bend, as if Heaven was ruining in, 

Which '•they seemed to sustain \vith their terrible mass 
As if ocean had sunk from beneath them : tiny pass 
To their graves in the deep witfi an earthquake of sound, 

And the waves and the thundeis, made silent around, 10 

Leave the wind to its echo. The vessel, now tossed 

Through the low-trailing rack of the tempest, is lost 

In the skirts of the thunder-cloud : now down the sweep 

Of the wind-cloven wave to the chasm of the deep 

It sinks, and the walls of the watery vale 15 

Whose depths of dread calm are unmoved by the gale, 

Dim mirrors of ruin, hang gleaming about ; 

While the surf, like a chaos of stars, like a rout 
Of death-flames, like whiil^ools of fire-flowing iron, 

With splendour and terror the blacK ship environ, 20 

Or like sulphur-flakes hurled from a mine of pale fire 
In fountains spout o'er it. In many a spire 

6 ruining Harvard MS , 1839 ; raining 1820, 8 sunk Harvard MS.j 

1889 't saukIS20. * 
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The pyramid-billows with white points of brine 
In the cope of the Jightninff inconstantly shine, 

As piercing the sky from the floor of the sea, ^ aS 

The j^eat ship seensis splitting ! it cracks as a ti^e, 

While an earthquake is splintering its root, ere the l^last 
Of the whirlwind that filtripned it of branches has passed. 

The intense thunder-balls wnich are raining from Heaven 
Have shattered its mast, and it stands black and riven. 30 

The chinks suck destruction. The heavy dead hulk 
On the living sea rolls an inanimate bulk, 

Like a corpse on the clay which is hungering to fold 
Its corruption around it. Meanwhile, from tne hold, 

One deck is burst up by the waters below, 35 

And it splits like the ice when the thaw-breezes blow 
O'er the lakes of the desert I Who sit on the other? 

Is that all 4 ilie crew that lie burying each other, 

Like the dead in a breach, round the foremast? Are those 
Twin tigers, who burst, whon the waters arose, 40 

In the agony of terror, their chains in the hold ; 

(What now makes them tame, is what then madfe them bold ;) 

Who crouchj side by side;, and have driven, like a crank, 

The deep grip of their claws through the vibrating plank 

Are these all? Nine weeks the tall vessel had lain 45 

On the windless expanse of the watery plain, 

Where the death-daiting sun cast no shadow at noon, 

And there seemed to be Are in the beams of the moon, 

Till a lead-coloured fog gathered up from the deep. 

Whose breath was quick pestilence; then, the cold sleep 50 

Crept, like blight through the ears of a thick field of corn, 

O’er tlie populous vessel. And even and morn, 

With their liammocks for colfins the seamen aghast 

Like dead men the dead limbs of their comrades cast 

Down the deep, wdiich closed ^>n them above and aroiifid, 55 

And the sharks and the dogfish their grave-clothes unbound, 

And wore glutted like Jews with this manna rained down 
Prom God on their wilderness. One after one 
The mariners died ; on the eve of this day, 

When the tempest was gathering in cloudy array, 60 

But seven remained. Six the thunder has smitten. 

And they lie black as mummies on which Time has written 
His scorn of the embalmer ; the seventh, from the deck 
An oak-splinter pierced through his breast and his back, 

And hung out to the tempest, a wreck on the wreck. 65 

No more? At the helm sits a woman more fair 
Than Heaven, when, unbinding itststa^braided hair, 

It sinks with the sun on the eaHh and the sea. 

She clasps a bright child on her upgathered knee ; 

It bughfl at the lightning, it mocks the mixed thunder 7« 

Of the air and the sea, with desire and with wonder 
It k beckoning the tigers to rise and come near, 

35 by Harvard MS , ; from isao, 1889, 6i has 1620 ; had 1889, 
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It would play ’with those ejres where the radiance of fear 
Is outshining the meteors : its bosom beats high, 

The heai-t-fire ot pleasure has kindled its eye, 75 

While its mothers is lustreless, ‘Smile not,*my child, 

But sleep dpeply and sweetly, and so be beguiled 
Of the pang that awaits us, whatever ttfat be, 

So dreadful since thou must divide it with me ! 

Dream, sleep! This pale bosom, thy cradle and bed, 80 

Will it rock thee not, infant? ’Tis beating with dread! 

Alas ! what is life, what is death, what are we. 

That when the ship sinks we no longer may be^ 

What ! to see thee no more, and to feel thee no more ? 

To be after life what we have been before? 85 


Not to touch those sweet hands? Not to look on those eyes, 

Those lips, and that hair,— all the smiling disguise 
Thou yet wearest, sweet Spirit, which I, day by day,* 

Have so long called my child, but which now fades away 

Like a rainbow, and I the fallen shower? ~Lo I the ship 90 

Is settling, it topples, the leeward ports dip * 

The tigers leaf up^ when they feel the slow brine 
Crawling inch by inch on them ; hair, •ears, limbs, and eyne, 

Stand rigid with horror j a loud, long, hoarse cry 
Bumts at once from their vitals tremendously, 95 

And Tis borne down the mountainous vale of the wave, 
Eebounding, like thunder, from crag to cave. 

Mixed with the clash of the lashing rain. 

Hurried on by the might of the hurricane : 

The hurricane came from the west, and passed on ^ • 100 

By the path of the^ate of the eastern sun, 

Transvemely dividing the stream of the storm ; 

As an arrowy serpeni, pursuing the form 

Of an elephant, bursts through the brakes of the waste. 

Black as jk cormorant the screamirg blast, 105 

Between Ocean and Heaven, like an ocean, passed, 

Till it came to the clouds on the wge of the world 
Which, based on the sea and to Heaven upcurled. 

Like columns and walls did surround and sustain 

The dome of the tempest ; it rent them in twain, 1 10 

As a flood rends its barriers of mountainous crag : 

And the dense clouds in many a ruin and rag, 

Like the stones of a temple ere earthquake has pass(3d, 

Like the dust of its fall, on the whirlwind are cast ; 

They are scattered like foam on the torrent; and wliere 115 

The wind has burst out through the chasm, from the air 
Of clear morning the beams 01 the sunrise flow in, 

Unimpeded, keen, golden, and ciystallAie, 

Banded armies of light and of air ; at one gate 

They encounter, but interpenetrate. 120 

Andf that breach in the tempest is widening away, 

87 all the Harvard MS , ; all that 1820^ 1839. ii6 through Hanard 
MS, } from 1820, 1839. 
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And the caverns of cloud are torn up by the day, 

And the fierce winds are sinking ^vith weary wings, 

Lulled by the motion and murmurings 

And the long glas&y heave of the rocking sea, ' 125 

And overhead glorious, but dreadful to see. ^ 

The wrecks of the tem^st, like vapours of gold, 

Are consuming in sunrise. The heaped waves behold 
The deep calm of blue Heaven dilating above, 

And, like passions made still by the presence of Love, . 130 

Beneath the clear surface reflecting it slide 
Tremulous with soft influence ; extending its tide 
From the Andes to Atlas, round mountain and isle, 

Round sea-birds and wrecks, paved with Heaven’s azure smile. 

The wide world of waters is vibrating. Where 135 

Is the ship? On the verge of the wave wheie it lay 

One tiger is mingled in ghastly affray 

With a sea-snake. The foam and the smoke of the battle 

Stain the clear air with sunbows ; the jar, and the rattle 

Of solid bones crushed by tho infinite stress 140 

Of the snake’s adamantine voluminousness ; ‘ 

And tho hum of the hotublood that spouts and rains 
Where the gripe of the tiger has wounded the \eins 
Swollen with rage, strength, and effort ; the whirl and the splash 
As of some hideous engine whose brazen teeth smash 145 

The thin winds and soft waves into thunder ; the screams 
And hissings crawl fast o'er the smooth ocean-streams, 

Each soiincl like a centipede. Near this commotion, 

A blue shaijk is hanging within the blue ocean, 

The fiii-wing?d tomb of the victor. The otl»3r 150 

Is winning his way from the fate of his bi other 

To his own with the speed of despair. Lo ! a boat 

Advances ; twelve rowers with the impulse of thought 

Urge on the keen keel, —the brine foams. At the sterp 

Throe marksmen stand levelling. Hot bullets burn 155 

In the breast of the tiger, wlv^ yet bears him on 

To his refuge and ruin. One fragment alone,— 

'Tis dwindling and sinking, ’tis now almost gone,— 

Of the wreck of the vessel peers out of tlie sea. 

With her left hand she grasps it impetuously, 160 

With her right she sustains her fair infant. Death, Fear, 

Love, Beauty, are mixed in the atmosphere. 

Which trembles and burns with the fervour of dread 
Around her wild eyes, her bright hand, and her head, 

Like a meteor of light o'er the waters! her child 165 

Is yet smiling, and playing, and murmuring ; so smiled 
The false deep ere the stovm. Like a sister and brother 
The child and the ocean still smile on each other. 

Whilst — 

19 a ^loud Harvard MS.t 1839 ; clouds 1820» 160 impetuously 1820^ 

1839 ; convulsivfely Harvard MS. 
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THE CLOUD 

[Published with Prometheus Unhoundj 1820.] 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting :^\vers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings aie shaken the dews that waken 
^The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
fAs she dances about the sun. ^ 

I wield the hail of the lashing hail, 

' And whiten the green plams under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, • 

And I heir great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime (In the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning my pilot sits ; • 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It stuiggles and howls at fits; 

Over eaith and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills ^ # 

Over the hikes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The Spirit he loves remains; 

And 1 all the while bask in Heaven’s blue smile, 

\yhilst he is dissolving iiv rains. 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 

And his burning plumes caitspread. 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead ; 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 

Which an eai'thquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love. 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven above, 

With wings folded I rest, on mirife aery nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orb^d maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the Moon, 

3 bliadelSiSO; shades 6 buda 16139; bll-ds 1820 . 
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Glides glimmerinjg o'er my fleecedike floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

Which only the angels hear, ^ 50 

May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a sw'arm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wjnd-built tent, 55 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, * 

Ai'e each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the^Sim’s throne with a burning zone, 

And tlie Moon’s with a girdle of pearl ; 60 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 

Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 65 

The mountains it^ columns be. 

The triumi)hal arch tiirough which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow. 

When the Powers of the air aie chained to my chair, 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 7° 

The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 

While the moist Earth was laughing below. 

I am thf daughter of Earth and Water, 

And tiie nui sling of the Sky; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 75 

I cliange, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when with never a stain 
The pavilion of Heavep is bai’e, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 

Build up the blue donje of air, 80 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it again. 

TO A SKYLARK 

[Composed at Leghorn, 1820, and published with Prometheus Unbound in the 
same year. There is a transcript in the Harvard MS.] 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit ! Higher still and higher 

Bird thou never wert, ^ From the earth thou springest 

That from Heaven, or near it, Like a cloud of fire ; 

Piourest thy full heart The blue deep thou wingest, 

In profuse strains of unprmeditated And singing still dost soar, mi soar- 
^ ing ever singest. 10 

59 with a 1820 ; with the 2859. 
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In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are bright’ning, 
Thou dost float *and run; 

Like an unbodjed joy whose race is 
just begun. 15 

Themle purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 

Like a stkr of Heaven, 

In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy 
shrill delight, 20 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see— we feel that 

it is there. 25 

• 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and 
Heaven is overflowed. 30 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow 
not 

Drops so bright to see 
As fiom thy presence showers a rain 
ofmolcidy. 35 

Like a Poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears 
it heeded not : 4^ 

Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, whitfh 

overflows her bower : 45 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 


Its a^real hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which 
screen it from the view I 50 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much^ sweet 
those heavy-wingfed thieves : 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Ram-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, 
music doth sur{)ass : 


55 tUose Harvard MS. these 1820, 1889, 
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60 


Teach us. Sprite or Bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture 
BO divine. 65 

Chorus Hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant, 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wheiein,we feel there is 
some hidden want. 70 

Wiiat objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

^What fields, or waves, or moun- 
tains? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 
What love of thine own kind ? what 
ignorance of pain ? 75 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 

Thou lovest— but ne’er knew love’s 
sad satiety. 80 

Waking or asleep, 

^lou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 

Or how could thy notes flow in such 
a ciystal stream ? 85 
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We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not : 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is^fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are tho>e that 
tell of saddest thoughi. 90 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than aU treasures 
Tliat in books aie found, 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner 
of the ground ! 100 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear ; 

If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how ttiy joy wo ever 
should come near. 95 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would How 
The world should listen then— as 
I am listening now. 105 


ODE TO LIBERTY 

[Composed erfrly in 1820, and published, with Promeiheus Unhound, in the 
same year. A transcript in Shelley’s hand of lines 1-21 is included in the 
Harvard MS. book, and amongst the Boscombe MSS. there is a fragment of 
a rough draft (Garnett). For further particulais concerning the text see 
Editor’s Notes.] 

Yet, Freedom, yef, thy banner, toin but flying, 

Streams like a thundei-storm against the wind.— B yron. 

I 

A GLORIOUS people vibrated again 
The lightning of the nations : Liberty 
From heart to heart, fiom tower to tower, o'er Spain, 

Scattering contagious fire intj) the sky, 

Gleamed. My soul spurned the chains of iU dismay, 5 

And in the rapid plumes of song 
Clothed itself, sublime and stiong, 

(As a young eagle soars the morning clouds among,) 

Hovering in^ verse o'er its accustomed prey ; 

Till from its siatioii in the Heaven of fame ^ 10 

The Spirit's whirlwind rapt it, and the ray 
Of the remott-st sphere of living flame 
Which paves the void was from beliind it flung. 

As foam from a ship's swiftness, when there came 
A voice out of the deep : I will record the same. 15 

II 

The Sun and the serenest Moon sprang forth : 

The burning stars of the abyss were hurled 
Into the deptlis of Heaven. The daedal earth, 

That island in the ocean of the world, 

Hung in its cloud of all-sustaining air : 

But this divinest uitiverse 
Was yet a chaos and a curse, 

For thou wert not: but, power from worst producing worse, 

The spirit of the beasts was kindled there, 

Ana of the birds, and of the watery forms, 

4 into] unto Eaward MS. 
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And there was war among them, and despair 
Within them, raging without truce or .terms : 

The bosom of thjir violated nurse 
Groaned, for beasts warred on beasts, and WDrms on worms, 

And men ^n men ; each heart was as ^ hell of stonns. 30 

in 

Man, the imperial shape, then multiplied 
His generations under the pavilion 
Ot tlie Sun’s throne : palace and pyramid, 

Temple and prison, to many a swaiming inilliop 
Were, as to mountaiii’Wolves their ragg^jd caves. 35 

This human living multitude 
Was savage, cunning, blind, and lude, 

For thou wert not • but o’er the populous solitude, 

Like one fierce cloud over a waste of waves, , 

Hung Tyranny ; beneath, sate deified 40 

The sister-pest, congrogator of slaves ; 

Into the shadow of her pinions wide 
Anarchs and jwiests, who feed on gold and blood 
Till with the stain their inmost souls^are dyed. 

Drove the astonished herds of men from every side. 45 

IV 

The nodding promontories, and blue isles. 

And cloud-like mountains, and dividuous waves 
Of Greece, basked glorious in the open smiles 
Of favouring Heaven : from their enchanted caves 
Prophetic echoes flung dim melody. j ♦ 50 

On the unappfehensive wild 
The vine, the corn, the olive mild. 

Grew savage yet, to human use unreconciled ; 

And, like unfolded flowers beneath the sea, 

Like tj^e man’s thought dark in the infant’s brain, 55 

Like aught lliat is which wraps what is to be, 

Art’s deathless dreams lay veiled by many a vein 
Of Parian stone ; and, yet a speechless child, 

Verse murmured, and Pliilosophy did strain 

Her lidless eyes for thee ; when o’er the Aegean main 60 

V 

Athens arose: a city such as vision 
Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 
Of battlemented cloud, as in derision 
Of kingliest masonry ; the ocean-floors 
Pave it ; the evening sky pavijions it; 65 

Its portals are inhabited • 

Bjr thunder-zon^d winds, each head 
Within its cloudy wings with sun-fire garlanded,— 

A divine work] Athens, diviner yet, 

Gleamed with its crest of columns, on the will 70 

Of man, as on a mount of diamond, set ; ' 
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For thou wert, and thine all-creative skill 
Peopled, with forms that mock the eternal dead 
In marble immortality, that hill 
Which was thine^ earliest throne and latest oraclei 


VI c 

Within the surface of Time's fleeting river 
Its wrinkled image lies, as then it lay 
Immovably unquiet, and for ever 
It trembles, but it cannot pass away ! 

The voices of thy bards and sages thunder 
With an *earth-awakeuing blast 
Through the caverns of the past : ^ 

(Religion veils her eyes ; Oppression shiinks aghast :) 

A winged sound of joy, and love, and wonder, 
Which soars where Expectation never flew, 
Rending Hhe veil of space and time asunder ! 

One ocean feeds the clouds, and streams, and dew ; 
One Sun illumines Heaven ; one Spirit vast 
With life and love makes chaos ever new, 

As Athens doth the world with thy delight renew, 

" VII 


Then Rome was, and from thy deep bosom fairest. 
Like a wolf-cub from a Cadmaean Maenad’, 

She drew the milk of greatness, though thy dearest 
From that Elysian food was yet unwean^d ; 

And many a deed of terrible uprightness 
By thv sweet love was sanctified ; 

And in •thy smile, and by thy side, ^ * 

Siiintly Camillus lived, and firm Atilius died. 

But when tears stained thy robe of vestal whiteness, 
And gold profaned thy Capitolian throne. 

Thou didst desert, with spirit-winged lightness, 

The senate of the tyrants! they sunk prono ^ 
Slaves of one tyrant: ralatin us signed 
Faint echoes of Ionian song*; tliat tone 
Thou didst delay to hear, lamentmg to disown. 


VIII 

From what Hyrcanian glen or frozen hill, 

Or piny promontory of the Arctic main, 

Or utmost islet inaccessible. 

Didst thou lament the ruin of thy reign, 

Teaching the woods and waves, and desert rocks, 

And every Naiad's ice-cold urn. 

To talk in echoes sad and stern 
Of that Rublimest lore which man had dared unlearn? 

For neither didst thou watch the wizard flocks 
Of the Scald's dreams, nor haunt the Druid's sleep. 
Wiiat if the tears rained through thy shattered locks 
113 loro 1B39 ; love 1820. ii6 shattered] icattored cj. Hosseift, 

^ the BfMxhM of Euripides,— [S eslusy^s Note] 
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Were quickly dried ? for thou didst groan, not weep, 
When from its sea of death, to kill and ourn, 

The Galilean serpent forth did creep, 

And made thy* world an undistinguishable iieap. 

• IX i 

A thousand years the Earth cried, ‘Where art thou?* 

And then the shadow of thy coming fell 
On Saxpn Alfred’s olive-cinctured brow : 

And many a warrior-peopled citadel, 

Like rocks Avhich fire lifts out of the flat deep, , 

Arose in sacred Italy, 

Frowning o’er the tempestuous sea 
Of kings, and priests, and slaves, in tower-crowned majesty 
That multitudinous anarchy did sweep 
And burst around their walls, like idle foam, « 
Whilst from the human spirit’s deepest deep 
Strange melody with love and awe struck dumb 
Dissonant arms ; and Art, which cannot die, 

With divine# wand traced on our earthly home 
Fit imagery to pave Heaven’s everla^ing dome. 

X 

Thou huntress swifter than the Moon! thou tenor 
Of the world’s wolves! thou bearer of the quiver, 

Whose sunlike shafts pierce tempest-wingfed Error, 

As light may pierce the clouds when they dissever 
In the calm regions of the orient day I 

Luther caught thy wakening glance ; • * 

Like lightning, from his leaden lance 
Reflected, it dissolved the visions of the trance 
In which, as in a tomb, the nations lay ; 

And England’s prophets hailed thee as their queen, 

In song« whose music cannot p^s away, 

Though it must flow forever : not unseen 
Before the spirit-sighted countenance 
Of Milton didst uiou pass, from the sad scene 
Beyond whose night he saw, with a dejected mien. 

XI 

The eager hours and unreluctant years 
As on a dawn-illumined mountain stood, 

Trampling to silence their loud hopes and fears, 

Dai^ening each other with theii’ multitude, 

And cried 3oud, ‘Liberty!’ Indignation 
Answered Pity from he» cave ; 

Death grew pale within the grate, 

And Desolation Jiowled to the destroyer, Save ! 

When like Heaven’s Sun girt by the exhalation 
Of its own glorious light, thou didst arise, 

Chasing thy foes from nation unto nation . 

134 wand JS 20 ; want 1539. 
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Like shadows : as if day had cloven the skies 
At dreaming midnight o’er the western wave, 

Men stalled, staggering with a glad surprise, ^ 

Under the lightnings of thine unfamiliar eyes. 165 

t XII 4' 

Thou Heaven of eaith! what spells could pall thee then 
In ominous eclipse? a thousand years 
Bred from the slime of deep Oppression’s den, 

Dyed all thy liquid light with blood and tears, 

Till thv sweet stais could weep the stain away; 170 

How like* Bacchanals of blood 
Round France, the ghastly vintage, stood 
Destruction’s sceptred slaves, and Folly’s mitred brood ! 

When one, like them, but mightier far than they, 

The Aparch of thine own bewildered powers, 175 

Rose : armies mingled in obscure array. 

Like clouds with clouds, darkening the sacred bowers 
Of serene Heaven. He, by the past pursued. 

Rests ^vith those dead, but iinforgotten hours, , 

Whose ghosts scare victor kings in their ancestral towers, 180 

XIII 

England yet sleeps : was she not called of old ? 

Spain calls her now, as with its thrilling thunder 
Vesuvius wakens Aetna, and the cold 
Snow-crags by its reply are cloven in sunder : 

O’er the lit waves every Aeolian isle 185 

Prom tP^fthecusa to Pelorus 
Howls, and leaps, and glares in chonii?: 

TIot erv, ‘ Be dim ; ye lamps of Heaven suspended o’er us I ' 

H*er chains are threads of gold, she need but smile 
And they dissolve; but bpain’s were links of steel, 190 

Till bit to dust by virtue’s teenest file. e 

Twins of a single destiny ! appeal 
To the eternal years enthroned before us 
In the dim West ; impress us from a seal, 

All ye have thought and done! Time cannot dare conceal 195 

xnr 

Tomb of Arminius ! render up thy dead 
Till, like a standard from a watch-tower’s staff, 

His soul may stream over the tyrant’s head ; 

Thy victory shall be his epitaph, 

Wild Bacchanal of truth’s mysterious wine, loo 

King-deluded Germany, 

His dead spirit live& m thee*. 

Why do we fear or hope? thou art already free! 

And thou, lost Paiadise of tliis divine 
And glorious world ! thou flowery wilderness! 205 

Iteu island of eternity ! thou shrine 
' 194 us] as cj. Forrnark 
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Where Desolation, clothed with loveliness, 

Worships the thing thou wertl 0 Italy, 

Gather thy blood into thy heart ; repress 

The beasts who make their dens thy sacred palaces. aio 

t XV , 

Oh, that the free would stamp the impious name 
Of King into the dust ! or write it there, 

So that this blot upon the page^ of fame 
Were as a serpent’s path, which the light air 
Erases, and the flat sands close behind ! 

Ye the oracle have heard; ' 

* Lift the victory-flashing sword, 

And cut the snaky knots of this foul gordian word, 

Which, weak itselt as stubble, yet can bind 
Into a mass, irrefragably firm, ^ ^ 

The axes and the rods which awe mankind ; 
llie sound has poison in it, ’tis the sperm 
Of what makes life foul, cankerous, and abhon‘ed ; 

Disdain ngt thou, at thine appointed term, 

To set thine armfed heel on this reluctant worm. *25 

$ 

XVI 

Oh, that the wise from their bright minds would Idndle 
Such lamps within the dome of this dim world, 

That the pale name of Pbiest might shrink and dwindle 
Into the hell from which it first was huiled, 

A scoff of impious pride from fiends impure; *30 

Till human thoughts might kneel alone, ^ j 
Each before* the ludgement-throne 
Of its own aweless soul, or of tlie Power unknown I 
Oh, that the words which make the thoughts obscure 
Prom which they spring as clouds of glimmering dew 235 
From^ia white lake blot Heavrji’s blue portraiture. 

Were stripped of their thin masks and various hue 
And frowns and smiles and splendours not their own, 

Till in the nakedness of false and true 

They stand before their Lord, each to receive its due ! *40 


XVII 

He who taught man to vanquish whatsoever 
Can be between the cradle and the grave 
Crowned him the King of Life. Oh, vain endeavour! 

If on his own high will, a willing slave, 

He has enthroned the oppression and the oppressor. 

What if earth can clothe and feed 
Amplest millions at tneir neec^ 

And power in thought be as the tree within the seed ? 

Or what if Art, an ardent intercessor. 

Driving on fiery wings to Nature’s throne, 

919 Kivo Bogcombe MS , ; * * * * 1820^ 1889 ; Cbrtst Smnhumt. 349 Or 
18S9 ; 0, im, 950 DriTing 1820 ; Diving 1889. 
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Clieckfi the great mother stooping to caress her, 

And cries: ‘Give me, thy cJiild, dominion 
Over all height and depth * ? if Life can breed 
New wants, and wealth from those who toil and groan, 
Rend of thy gifts and hers a thousandfold for one I , 

XVIII 

Come thotj, but lead out of the inmost cave 
Of man’s deep spirit, as the morning-star 
Beckons the Sun from the Eoan wave, 

Wisdom. I hear the pennons of her car 
Self-moving, like cloud charioted by flame ; 

Comes she not, and come ye not, 

Rulers of eternal thought, 

To judge, with solemn truth, life’s ill-apportioned lot ? 
Blind Love, and equal Justice, and the Fame 
Of what has been, the Hope of what will be ? 

0 Liberty! if such could be thy name 
Wert tliou disjoined from these, or they from thee : 
If thine or theirs were treasures to be bought ' 

By blood or tears, have not the wise and fiee 
Wept tears, and blood like tears ?— The solemn harmony 

XIX 

Paused, and the Spirit of that mighty singing 
To its abyss was suddenly withdrawn ; 

Then, as a wild swan, when sublimely winging 
Its path ath^^art the thunder-smoke of dawn, 

Sinks headlong \hrough the aereal golden light 
On the heavy-sounding plain, 

When the bolt has pierced its brain ; 

As summer clouds dissolve, unbmthened of their rain ; 

As a far taper fades with fading night, ^ 

As a brief insect dies with aying day,— 

My song, its pinions disarrayed of might, 

Drooped ; o er it closed the echoes far away 
Of the great voice which did its flight sustain, 

As waves which lately paved his watery way 

Hiss round a drowner’s head in their tempestuous play. 


*55 
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CANCELLED PASSAGE OF THE ODE TO LIBERTY 

[Published by Dr, Garnett, Bdics of Shelky^ 1862,] 

Within a cayem of man’s trackkss spirit 
Is throned an Image. 10 intensely fair 
That the adventurous thoughts that wander near it 
Worship, and as they kneel, tremble and wear 
The splendour of its presence, and the light 
P^etrates their dreamlike frame 
Till they be'come charged with the strength of flame. 
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TO 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poeww, 1824 .] 
’ I 

,I FEAR thy kisses, gentle maiden, 

Thou needest not fear mi/ie ; 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 

ii 

I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion, 

Thou needest not iear mine ; 

Innocent is the hearts devotion 
With which I worship thine. 


ARETHUSA 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous PoemSy 1824, and dated by her ‘ Pisa, 
1820.’ There is a fair draft amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian Library. 
See Mr. C. D. Ldhock’s Examination, &c., 1903, p. 24.] 


Arethusa arose 
Prom her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains,— 
Prom cloud and from crag, 

With many a jag, ^ 5 

Shepherding her bright fountains. 
Sne kapt down th(| rocks, 

Streaming among the streams 
Her steps paved with green lo 
The downward ravine 
Which slo^s to the western gleams ; 
And gliaing and springing 
She went, ever singing, 

In murmurs as soft as sleep ; 15 

The Earth seemed,to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her, 

As she lingered towards the deep, 
u 

Then Alpheus bold, 

On his glacier cold, 20 

With his trident the mountains 
strook ; • 

And opened a chasm 
In the rocks— with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 

And the black south wmd 25 

It unsealed behind 

26 unsealed B, ; concealed 1834. 


The urns of the silent snow, 

And earthquake and thunder 
Did rend in sunder 
The bars of the springs below. 30 
And the beard and the hair 
Of the River-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep. 

As he followed fhe light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 35 
To the brink of the Dorian deep. 

Ill 

* Oh, save me ! Oh, guide me I 
And bid the deep hide me, 

>Por he grasps me now by the hair I ’ 
The loud Ocean heard, 

To its blue depth stirred, 

And divided at her prayer ; 

And under the water 
The Earth’s white daughter 
Fled like a sunny beam : 45 

Behind her descendedf 
Her billows, unblended 
With the brackish Dorian stream 
Like a gloomy stain 
9 n the emerald main 50 

Alpheus rushed behind,— 

As an eagle pursuing 
A dove to its ruin 

Downthestreanjsof the cloudy wind. 

31 And the B, ; The 1824. 
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IV 

Under the bowers 55 And now from their fountains 

Where the Ocean Powers In Enna’s mountains, 

Sit on their pearled thrones ; Down one vale where the morning 

Through the coral woods , basks, , 75 

Of the weltering Hoods, Like friends once parted 

Over heaps of unvalued stones ; 6 o Grown single-hearted, 

Through the dim beams They ply their watery tasks. 

Which amid the si reams At sunrise they leap 

Weave a network of coloured From their cradles steep 8 o 

light ; - In the cave of the shelving hill ; 

And under the caves, At noontide they flow 

Where the shadowy waves 65 Through tlie woods below 
Are as green as the forest’s night And the meadows of asphodel ; 
Outspeeding the shark, And at night they sleep 85 

And the swoid-fish dark, In the roclcing deep 

Under the Ocean’s loam, Beneath the Ortygian shore 

And up through the rifts 70 Like spirits that lie 
Of the mountain clifts In the azure sky 

They passed to theii* Dorian home. When they love bui live no more. 90 

SONG OF PROSERPINE 

WHILE GATHEEING FLOWEES ON THE PLAIN OF ENNA 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IT., 1839, 1st ed. There is a fair draft 
amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian Library. See Mr. 0. D. Locock’s 
JExamtnalionf &c., 1003, p. 24.] 

I 

Sa'ceed Goddess, Mother Earth, 

Thou from whose immortal bosom 
Gods, and men, and beasts have birth, 

Leaf and blade, and bud and blossom, 

Breathe thine influence most divine 5 

On thine own child,' Proserpine. 

II 

If 'With mists of eveliing dew 
Thou dost nourish these young flowers 
Till they grow, in scent and hue, 

Fairest children of the Hours, xo 

Breathe thine influence most divine 
On thine own child, Proserpine. 

HYMN OF APOLLO 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous PoemSj 1824. There is a fair draft 
amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. See Mr. C. D. Locock’s Examimtitmt 
dtca903,p.25.] 

I 

The sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie. 

Curtained with star-inwoven tapestries 
Brom the broad moonlight of the sky. 

Fanning the busy dreams from my dim eyes,— 

69 Ocean’s £. ; ocean 1824, 
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Waken me when their Mother, the gray Da^wn, 5 

Tells them that dreams and that the moon is gone. 

II 

Then I arise, and climbing Heaven’s blue dome, 

I wajk over the mountains and t}ie waves, 

Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam ; 

My footsteps pave the clouds with lire ; the caves lo 

Are filled with my bright piesence, and the air 
Leaves the green Eaitli to my embraces bare. 

III 

The sunbeams are my shafts, with which I kill 
Deceit, that loves the night and fears the day: 

All men who do or even imagine ill 15 

Fly me, and from the glory of my ray 
Good minds and open actions take new might, , 

Until diminished by the reign of Night. 

IV 

I feed the clouds, the rainbows and the flowers 
With ttieir aethereal colours; the moon’s globe ao 

And the pure stars in their etorn''#! bowers 
Are cinctured with my power as with a robe ; 

Whatever Limps on Earth or Heaven may shine 
Are portions of one power, which is mine. 

I stand at noon upon the peak of Heaven, as 

Then with unwilling steps I wander dow 
Into the clouds of the Atlantic even ; 

For grief that I depart they weep and frown : 

What look is more delightful than the smile 

With which I soothe them from the western isle? 30 

VI 

I an! the eye with which thd Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine; 

All harmony of instrument dir verso, 

All prophecy, all medicine is mine. 

All ligrit of aft or nature;— to my song 35 

Victory and praise in its own right belong. 

HYMN OF PAN 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poem, 1824. There is a fair draft 
amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. See Mr. 0. D. Locock's Examina- 
tion, &o., 1903, p. 25.] 

I • I Listening to my sweet pipings. 5 

Feom the forests and highlands The ^ind in the reeds and the rushes, 
We come, we come ; The bees on the bells of thyme, 

From the rive^gil’t islands. The birds on the myrtle bushes, 

\^6re loud waves are dumb The cicale above in the Ume, 

3a itself divine] it is divine B. 34 is B. ; are 1824, 36 its qf, Eossetti, 1870, 

B. ; their 1824. Hymn o/Pan.— 5, 12 Listening to] Listening B. 
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And the lizards below in the grass, lo 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus 
was, 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 

II 

Liquid Peneus was flowing/ 

And all dark Tempo lay 
In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 15 
The light of the dying day, 
l^eeded by my sweet pipings. 
The Sileni, and Sylvans, and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the woods and 
the waves, 

To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 2 1 
And all that vlid then attend and 
follow. 

Were silent with love, as you now, 
Apollo, 

With en’^ of my sweet pipings. 


Ill 

I sang of the dancing stars, 25 
I sang of the daedal Earth, 

And of Heaven— and the giant wars, 
And Love, and Dea^h, and Birth,— 
AndthenI changed my pipings,— 

Singing how down the vale of Mae- 
nalus ^ 30 

I pursued a maiden and clasped 
a reed. 

Gods and men, we are all deluded 
thus ! 

It breaks in our bosom and then 
we bleed : 

All wept, as I think both ye now 
would, 

If envy or age had not frozen your 
blood, 35 

At the sorrow of my sweet 
pipings. 


THE QUESTION 

[Published by Leigh Hunt (with the signature 2) in The Literary Focht-Booh^ 
1822. Reprinted by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems^ 1824. Copies exist in 
the Harvard MS. book, amongst the Boacombe MSS., and amongst the 
Olher MSS.] 

1 

I i)REAMni(t that, as I wandered by the way, 

Bare Winter suddenly was changed to opring. 

And gentle odours led my steps astray, 

Mixed with a sound of waters murmuring 
Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay 5 

Under a copse, and hard>y dared to fling 
Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 

But kissed it and then fled, as thou mightest in dream. 

II 

There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 

Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth, lo 

The constellated flower that never sets ; 

Faint oxslips : tender bluebells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved ; and that tall flower that wets— 

Like a child, half in tenderness and mirth— 

Its mother's face with Heaven's collected tears, 15 

When the low wind, its playnqate's voice, it hears. 

* in 

And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine. 

Green cowbind and the moonlight-coloured may, 

The Like . . , mirth Harvard MS.j Boscombe M3» ; mntingin OUier MS.. 1S22. 

im IS HeaYen’s collected Harvard JfS., OUier ifS., 1822) Heaven-colleoted 
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And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, whose wine 
Was the bright dew, yet drained not by the day ; ao 

And wild roses,, and ivy serpentine. 

With its dark buds and leaves, wandering astray ; 

And flowers azure, black, and streaked with gold, 

Fairer than any wakened eyes behold. 

IV 

And nearer to the river’s trembling edge ^ 25 

There grew broad flag-flowers, purple pranked with white, 

And starry river buds among the sedge, 

And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 

Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery h'ght; 30 

And bulrushes, and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

V 

Methought that of these visionary flowers 
I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 
That the sanm hues, which in their natuial bowers 35 

Were mingled or opposed, the like array 
Kept these imprisoned children of the' Hours 
Within my hand,— and then, elate and gay, 

I hastened to the spot whence I had come, 

That I might there present it I— Oh! to whom? 40 

THE TWO SPIRITS: AN ALLEGORY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Fosthumovs FoemSj 18?4.] 

• First Spirit. 

0 THOU, who plumed with strong desire 
Wouldst float above the eai’tli, neware 1 
A Shadow tracks thy flight of fire— 

• ^ Night is coming! 

Bright are the regions of the air, 3 

And among the winds and *beams 
It were delight to wander there— 

Night IS coming ! 

Second Spirit. 

The deathless stars aie blight above ; 

If I would cross the shade of night, ' 10 

Within my heart is the Ihmp of love. 

And that is day ! 

And the moon will smile with gentle light 
On my golden plumes where’er they move ; 

The meteors wiU linger rounjJ my flight, 15 

And make night day. 

First Spirit 

But if the whirlwinds of darkness waken 
Hail, and lightning, and stormy rain ; 
a Wouldst mo ; Would 1824. 
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Sea, the bounds of the air are shaken— 

Night is coming! 

The red swift clouds of the hurricane 
Yon decliifiing sun have overtaken, 

The clash of the hail sweeps over the plain— 

Night coming! 

Second Spirit. 

I see the light, and I hear the sound ; 

ril sail on the flood of the tempest dark, 

With the calm within and the light around 
Which makes night day : 

And thou, when the gloom is deep and staik, 

Look from thy dull earth, slumber-DOund, 

My moon-like flight thou then mayst mark 
On high, far away. 

Some say there is a precipice 
Where one vast pine is frozen to ruin 
O’er piles of snow and chasms of ice 
Mid Alpine mountains; 

. And that the la^^guid storm pursuing 
That winged shape, for ever flies 
Round those hoar branches, aye renewing 
Its a6ry fountains. 

Some say when nights are dry and clear, 

And the death-dews sleep on the morass, 

Sweet whispers are heard by the traveller, 
t Which make night day : 

And a silver shape like his early love doth pass 
Upborne by her wild and glittering hair, 

And when he awakes on the fragrant grass, 

He finds night day. 

ODE TO NAPLES 1 

[Composed at San Juliano di ^Pisa, August 17-25, 1820 ; published 
in rosthumous Poem, 1824. There is a copy, * for the most part neat 
and legible,’ amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian Library. See 
Mr. 0. 1). Locock’s Examinationy &c., 1903, pp. 14-18.] 

EFODE I a 

I STOOD within the City disinterred*; 

And heard the autumnal leaves like light footfalls 
Of spirits passing through the streets ; and heard 
31 moon-like moonlight 44 make] makes 1824. 1839. 

^ The Author has connected many recollections of his visit to Pompeii 
and Balae with the enthusiasfn excited by the intelligence of tlie procla- 
mation of a Constitutional Government at Naples. This has given a tinge 
of picturesque and descriptive imagery to the introductory ^odes which 
depioture these scenes, and some of the majestic feelings permanently 
oonhected witli the scene of this animating event. —[Suelley’s Note.] 

* Pompeii.— \Sheuly’s Note,] 
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The Mountain’s slumberous voice at intervals 
Thrill through those roofless halls ; 5 

The oracular thui^der penetrating shook 
The listening soul in my suspended blood ; • 

I felt that IJafih out of her deep heart spoke— 

I felt, but heard not through white columns glowed 
The isle-sustaining ocean-flood, lo 

A plane of light between two heavens of azure ! 

Around me gleamed many a bright sepulchre 
Of whose pure beauty. Time, as it his pleasure 
Were to spare Death, had never made erasure ; • 

But §very living lineament was clear I5 

As in the sculptor’s thought; and there 
The wreaths of stony myrtle, ivy, and pine, 

Like winter leaves o’ergrown by moulded snow, 

Seemed only not to move and grow 
Because the crystal silence of the air ^ ^ ao 

Weighed on their life ; even as the Power divine 
Which then klled all things, brooded upon mine. 

EPODE Ha . 

Then gentle winds arose 
With many a mingled close 

Of wild Aeolian sound, and mountain-odours keen ; 35 

And where the Baian ocean 
Welters with airlike motion, 

Within, above, around its bowers of starry green, 

Moving the sea-flowers in those purple caves, 

Even as the evei stormless atmosphere 30 

Floats o’er the Elysian realm, 

It bore me, like an Angel, o’er the waves 
Of sunlight, whose -swift pinnace of de^vy air 
No y;orm can overwhelm. . • 

I sailed, where ever flows 35 

, Under the calm Serene , 

A spirit of deep emotion 
From the unknown graves 
Of the dead Kings of Melody'. 

Shadowy Aornos darkened o’er the helm 4 ° 

The horizontal aether ; Heaven stripped bare 
Its depth over Elysium, where the prow 
Made the invisible water white as snow ; 

From that Typhaean mount, Inarime, 

There streamed a suiibright vapour, like the standard 45 

Of some aethereal host ; • 

Whilst from all the coast, • 

Louder and louder, gathering round, there wandered 
Over the oracular woods and mvine sea 
25 odours B . ; odour 1S24, 42 depth B , ; depths 1824, 45 sun- 

biiglit B , ; sunht 1824, 

^ Homer and Virgil.— [Suellev’s Noxb.J 
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Prophesyings which grew articulate— 

They seize mo— I must speak them!— be they fate! 

V STROPHE I 

Naples ! thou Heart of men which ever pantest , 
Naked, beneath the hdless eye of Heaven I 
Elvsian City, which to calm enchantest 
The mutinous air and sea I they round thee, even 
As sleep round Love, are driven! 

Metropolis of a ruined Paradise 
Long lost, kte won, and yet but half regained ! 

Bright Altar of the bloodless sacrifice, 

Which arm^d Victory offers up unstained 
To Love, the flower-enchained ! 

Thou which wert once, and then didst cease to bo, 

Now art, and henceforth ever shalt be, free, 

If Hope, and Truth, and Justice can avail,— 

Hail, hail, aU hail ! 

STROPHE II , 

Thou youngest giant birth 
Which from the groaning earth 
Leap’st, clothed in armour of impcnetiable scale ! 

Last of the Intercessors! 

Who ’gainst the Crowned Transgressors 
Pleadest before God’s love ! Arrayed in Wisdom’s mail. 
Wave thy lightning lance in mirth 
Nor let thy nigh heart fail, 

Though frolit their hundred gates the leagm^d Oppressors 
With hurried legions move! 

Hail, hail, all hail I 

ANTISTEOPHE I a 

What* though Cimmerian Anarchs dare blaspheme 
Freedom and thee? thy shield is as a mirror 
To make their blind slaves sue, and with fierce gleam 
To tuin his hungry sword upon the wearer ; 

A new Actaeon’s error ^ 

Shall theirs have been— devoured by their own hounds ! 

Be thou like the imperial Basilisk 
Killing thy foe with unapparent wounds ! 

Gaze on Oppression, till at that dread risk 
Aghast she pass from the Earth’s disk: 

Fear not, but gaze— for freemen mightier grow, 

And slaves more feeble, gazing on their foe :— 

H Hope, and Truth, and Justidb may avail, 

Thou shalt be great— All hail I 

ANTISTROPHE H a 

Fi’om Freedom’s form divine, 

From Nature’s inmost shrine, 

Strip every impious gawd, rend Error veil by veil ; 
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O’er Ruin desolate, 

O’er Falsehood’s fallen stat^ 95 

Sit thou sublime,. una wed ; be the Destroyer pale I 
And equal laws be thine, • 

And- winged words let sail, 

Freighted with truth even from the throve of God ; 

That wealth, surviving fate, loo 

Be thine.— All hail 1 

ANTTSTROPHE I 3 

Didst thou not start to hear Spain’s thrilling paean 
From land to land re-echoed solemnly, 

Till sildnce became music? From the Aeaean^ 

To the cold AlpSj eternal Italy 105 

Starts to hear thine I The Sea 
Which paves the desert streets of Venice laughs • 

In light and music; widowed Genoa wan 
By moonlight spells ancestral epitaphs. 

Murmuring, ‘Where is Doria?’ fair Milan, iio 

Witniir whose veins long ran 
The viper’s ^ palsying venom, lilts her heel 
To bruise his head. The si^al and the seal 
(If Hope and Truth and Justice can avail) 

Ai’t thou of all these hopes .— 0 hail I 115 

ANTISTROPHE II jS 

Florence I beneath the sun, 

Of cities fairest one. ^ 

Blushes within her bower lor Freedom’s expectatioA : 

From eyes or quenchless hope 

Rome tears the priestly cope, ^ 120 

As ruling once by power, so now by admiration,— 

An athlete stripped to run , 

Frim a remoter station^ • 

For the high prize lost on Philippi’s shore:— 

As* then Hope, Truth, and Justicd did avail, 125 

So now may Fraud and Wrong 1 0 hail I 

• EPODE I ^ 

Hear ye the march as of the Earth-bom Forms 
Arrayed against the ever-living Gods? 

The crash and darkness of a thousand storms 
Bursting their inaccessible abodes 130 

Of crags and thunder-clouds ? 

See ye the banners blazoned to the day, 

Inwrought with emblems of 4 >ai baric pride? 

Dissonant threats kill Silence far away? 

The serene Heaven which wraps our Eden wide 135 

With iron light is dyed ; 

‘ Aeaea, the island of Circe.— [Shelley’s Note] 

^ The viper was the armorial device of the Visconti, tyrants of Milan. 
—[Shelley’s Note.] 
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The Anarchs of the North lead forth their legions 
Like Chaos o*er creation, uncreating ; 

An hundred tribes nourished on strange religions 
And lawless slavefies — down the afireal regions 
Of the white Alps, ^desolating, ^ t 

Famished wolves that bide no waiting, 

Blotting the glowing footsteps of old glory, 

Trampling our columned cities into dust, 

Their dull and savage lust 
On Beauty’s corse to siScness satiating— 

They come ! The fields they tread look black and hoary 
With fire— from their red feet the streams run gory I 

EPODE II jS 

Great Spirit, deepest Love ! 

Which rulest ana dost move 
All things which live and are, within the Italian shore ; 
Who spreadest Heaven around it, 

Whose woods, rocks, waves, surround it ; 

Who sittest in thy star, o’er Oceania western fioob ; 
Spirit of beauty 1 at whose soft command 
The sunbeams and the showers distil its foison 
From the Earth’s bosom chill ; 

Oh, bid those beams be each a bhnding brand 
Of lightning I bid those showers be dews of poison ! 
Bid the Earth’s plenty kill ! 

Bid thy bright Heaven above, 

Whilst light and darkness bound it, 

Be their tomb who planned *• 

To make it ours and thine I 
Or, vnth thine harmonizing ardours fill 
And raise thy sons, as o’er the prone hotizon 
Thy lamp feeds every twilight wave with fire— 

Be man’s high hope and unextinct desire 
The instrument to work thy ♦will divine I 
Then clouds from sunbeams, antelopes from leopards, 
And frowns and fears from thee. 

Would not more swiftly flee 
Than Celtic wolves from the Ausonian shepherds.— 
Whatever, Spirit, finm thy starry shrine 
Thou yieldest or withholdestf oh, let be 
This city of thy worship ever free ! 

AUTUMN: A. DIRGE 

[Published by Mrs. Siielley, Posthumous FomSf 1824.] 

I 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing. 

The bare boughs are siting, the pale flowers are dying, 
i43*old 1824 ; lost 147 hlaek 1824 ; blue B, 
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And the Year* 

On the earth her death^-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 

Come, Montis, ^come away, • 

JProm November to May, 

In your saddest array ; * 

Follow the bier 

Of the dead cold Year, lo 

And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 

« 

The chill rain is falling, the nipped w'orm is crawling. 

The rlveis are swelling, the thunder is knelling 
For the Year ; 

The blithe swallows are flo^vn, and the lizards each gone 15 
To his dwelling; « 

Come, Months, come away ; 

Put on white, black, and gray; 

Let your light sisters play— 

Y^, follow the bier 20 

Of the dead cold Year, • 

And make her grave green with tear on tear. 


THE WANING MOON 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Fosthunnous Poems, 1824.] 

And like a^dying lady, lean and pale, • • 

Who totters forth, wrapped in a gauzy veil, 

Out of her chamber, lea by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of ner fading brain. 

The moon arose up in the murky East, 5 

A white and shapeless muss— 


TO THE MOON 

[Published (I) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poms^ 1824, (II) by W. M. Rossetti^ 
Complete RW,,1S10.] 

I 

Art thou pale for weariness 
Of climbing neaven and gazing on the earth. 

Wandering companionless 
Among the stars that have a different birth,—- 
And ever changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 

II 

Thou chosen sister of the Spirit, 

That gazes on thee till in thee it pities . : . 


S 
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DEATH 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Fosthumom Poems, 1824.] 


Death is here and death is there, 
Death is busy everywhere, ' 

All around, within, beneath. 
Above is death— and we are death. 

II 

Death has set his mark and seal 
On all we are and all we feel. 

On all we know and all we fear, 


' III 

First our pleasures die— and then 
Our hopes, and theh our fears— and 
when 

These are dead, the debt is due, lo 
Dust claims dust— and we die too. 

IV 

All things that we love and cherish, 
Like ourselves must fade and perish ; 
Such is our rude mortal lot— 

Love itself would, did they not. 15 


. LIBERTY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous FoemSt 1824.] 

I 

The fiery mountains answer each other ; » 

Their thunderings^are echoed from zone to zone ; 

The tempestuous oceans awake one another, 

And the ice-rocks are shaken round Winter’s throne, 

When the clarion of the Typhoon is blown. 5 

II 

From a single cloud the lightening flashes. 

Whilst a thousand isles are illumined around, 

Earthauake is trampling one city to ashes. 

An hiflidred are Juddering and tottering ; the sound 
Is bellowing underground. 10 

III 

But keener thy gaze than the lightening’s glare, 

% And swifter' thy step tiian the earthquake’s tr^mp ; 

Thou deafenost the rage of the ocean : thy stare 
Makes blind the volcanoes; the suns bright lamp . 

To thine is a fen-fire damp. 15 

rv 

Prom billow and mountain and exhalation 
The sunlight is darted through vapour and blast; 

Prom spirit to spirit, from nation to nation. 

Prom city to hamlet thy daivning is cast,— 

And tyrants and slaves are like shadows of night so 

In the van of the morning light, 


SUMMER AND WINTER 

[Published by Mrs, Shelley in ^The Keepsaht 1829. Mr. C. W. Prederickson 
of Brooklyn possesses a transcript in Mrs. Shelley’s handwi’iting.] 

It was a bright and cheerful afternoon, 

Towards the end of the sunny month of June, 
ttberiV — 4 zone edi> ; throne edd. 
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When the north wind congregates in crowds 

The floating mountains of the silver clouds 

From the liorizon—and the stainless sky 5 

a ens beyond them like eternity. « 

things rejoiced beneath the sun ; the weeds, 

The river, and the corn-fields, and #he reeds ; 

The willow leaves that glanced in the light breeze, 

And the firm foliage of the larger trees. lo 

It was a winter such as when birds die 

In the deep forests ; and the fishes lie 

Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 

Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 

A wrinkled clod as hard as brick ; and when, 15 

Among their children, comfortable men 

Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold : ^ 

Alas, then, for the homeless beggar old ! 


THE TOWER OF FAMINE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley in The Keefsakey 1829 Mr. 0. W. 
Frederickson of Brooklyn possesses a transcript m Mrs. Shelley’s 
handwriting.] 

Amid the desolation of a city, 

Which was the cradle, and is now the grave 
Of an extinguished people, —so that Pity 

Weeps o^er the shipwrecks of Oblivion’s wave. ^ . 

There stands the Tower of Famine. It is buflt 
Upon some prison-homes, whose dwellers rave 

For bread, and ggld, and blood : Pain, linked to Guilt, 
Agitates the light flame of their hours, 

Untii its vital oil is spent of spilt, * 

< There stands the pile, a towea* amid the towers 
And sacred domes ; each marble*ribb^)d roof, 

The brazen-gated temples, and the bo>ver3 

• 

Of solitary wealth,— the tempest-proof 
Pavilions of the dark Italian air,— 

Are by its presence dimmed— they stand aloof, 

And are withdrawn— so that the world is bare ; 

As if a spectre wra^ed in shapeless terror 
Amid a company of ladies fair 

Should glide and glow, (ill it begame a mirror 
Of all their beauty, and their hair and hue, 

The life of their sweet eyes, with all its error, 

Shodd be absorbed, till they to marble grew. 

Summer and Winter.— ii birds die 1889 ; birds do die 1329. Th Towr 
q/" Jawine.— 7 For] With 1829, * 
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AN ALLEGORY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poms^ 1824.] 

I 

A PORTAL as*of shadowy adamant 
Stands yawning, on the highway of the life t 
Which we all tread, a cavern huge and gaunt ; 

Around it rages an unceasing strife 
Of Shadows, like the restless clouds that haunt 
The gap of some cleft mountain, lifted high 
Into the whirlwinds of the upper sky. 

II 

And many pass it by with careless tread, 

Not knowing that a shadowy . . . 

Tracks every traveller even to where the dead 
W.ait peacefully for their companion new ; 

But others, by more curious humour led, 

Pause to examine these are very few. 

And they learn little there, except to know 
That shadows follow them where'er they go. 

THE WORLD^S WANDERERS 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous PoemSy 1824.] 

I 

Tell me, thou Star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy nery flight, 

1^1 what cavern of tho nignt 

* Will thy pinions close now ? 

II 

Tell me. Moon, thou pale and gi'ay 
Pilgrim of Heaven's homeless Way, 

' In what depth of night or day ^ 

Seekest thou repose now? 
nu 

Weary Wind, who wanderest 
Like the world’s rejected guest, 

Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow ? 

SONNET 

[Published by Leigh Hunt, The Literary Pochet-Booly 1823. There 
is a transcript amongst the Ollier MSS., azfd another in the Harvard 
MS. book.] 

Ye hasten to the grave S What seek ye there, 

Ye restless thoughts and busy purposes 

Of the idle brain, which the worla's livery wear? 

0 thou quick he^, which pantest to possess 
An AUfgory.^f pass Rossetti ; passed odd, 1884y 18S9, Sonnet.— i grave 

OJiwr US, ; dead Uamrd MS , 1828^ odd, i82i, im 
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All that pale Expectation feigneth fair ! • 5 

Tliou vainly curious mind winch wouldest guess 
Whence thou d^dst come, and whither ihoU must go, 

And all that never yet was known would kiiow— 

Oh, whithjr hasten ye, that thus ye press, 

With such swift feet life's green and pleasant path, lo 

Seeking, alike from happiness and woe, 

A refuge in the cavern of gray death? 

0 heapt, and mind, and thoughts! what thing do you 
Hope to inherit in the grave oelow? 

LINES TO A -REVIEWER 

[Published by Leigh Hunt, The Literary Fockct-BoolCf 1823. These 
lines, and the Sonnet immediately preceding, are signed 2 in the 
Literary Poclxt-Book.] ^ 

AiiAS, good friend, what profit can you see 
In hating such a hatelesa thing as me? 

Tlioro is no sport in hate where all the rage 

Is on one side : in vain would you assuage 

Your frowns upon an unresisting ^mile, ^ 5 

In which not even contempt lurks to beguile 

Your heart, by some faint sympathy of hate. 

Oh, conquer what you cannot satiate f 

For to your passion I am far more coy 

Tlian ever yet was coldest maid or boy X9 

In winter noon. Of your antipathy 

If I am the Narcissus, you are fiee ^ 

To pine into a. sound with hating mo. • 

FRAGMENT OF A SATIRE ON SATIRE 

[Published by Edward Dowden, Correspondence of Robert Southey 
and Carokne Boxv^y 1880.] • 

Ip giboets, axes, confiscations, chains. 

And racks of subtle torture, if the pains 
Of shame, of fiery Hell's tempestuous wave, 

Seen through the caverns of the shadowy grave, 

Hurling •the daftined into the murky air 5 

While ihe meek blest sit smiling; if Despair 
And Hate, the rapid bloodhounds with which Terror 
Hunts through the world th» homeless steps of Error, 

Are the true secrets of the commonweal 

To make men wise and iust ; . . . zo 

And not the sophisms oi revenge and fear, 

Bloodier than is revenge , 

Then send the priests to every hearth and home 
To preach the burning wi’ath which is to come, 

Sonnet.— 5 pale Expectation Ollier MS. ; anticipation Harvard MS.^ 1823, 
edd. 1824, 1889. 7 tuust Harvard MS., 1828 ; mayst 1824 ; mayest edd. 

1889. 8 all that Harvard MS., 1828 1 that which edj. 1824, 1839, 

would Harvard MS., 1823 ; wouldet edd. 1839. Lines to a Revtemr . — 3 where 
edd. 1824, 1889 ; when 1823. 
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In words like flakes of sulpliur, such as thaw 15 

The frozen tears ... 

If Satiie’s scourge could wake the slumbering hounds 
Of Conscience, «or erase the deeper wounds, 

The leprous scars of callous Infamy ; i 

If it could make thfe present not to be, 20 

Or charm the dark past never to have been, 

Or tui’n regret to hope ; who that has seen 
What Southey is and was. would not exclaim, 

‘ Lash on ! * be the keen verse dipped m flame ; 

Follow his*flight with winged words, and urge 25 

The strokes of the inexorable scourge 
Until the heart be naked, till his soul 
See the contagion’s spots foul ; 

And from the mirror of Truth’s sunlike shield, 

From which his Parthian arrow ... 3° 

Flash on his sight the spectres of the past, 

Until his mind’s eye paint thereon— 

Let scorn like yawn below. 

And rain on him like flakes of fiery snow. ' 

This cannot be, it ought not, evil still— 35 

Siiifering makes suffering, ill must follow ill. 

Rough words beget sad thoughts, ^ and, beside, 

Men take a sullen and a stupid pride 
In being aU they hate in others^ shame, 

By a perverse antipathy of fame. 40 

’Tia not worth while to prove, as I could, how 
Frcm tbs sweet fountains of our Nature flow 
These bitter waters ; I will only say, ‘ 

If any friend would take Southey some day, 

And tell him, in a country walk alone, 45 

Softening harsh words with friendship’s gentle tone. 

Hew incorrect his public eonduct is, 1 

And what men think of it, ’twere not amiss. 

Far better than to make iimocent ink— 


GOOD-NIGHT 

[Published by Leigh Hunt over the signature 2, The Literary Pocket- 
Boohy 1822. It is included in the Harvard MS. book, and there is a 
transcript by Shelley in a copy of Tiie Literary PoM-Booky 1819, pre- 
sented by him to Miss S^hia Stacey, Dec. 29, 1820. (See Love's 
Philosoj)hy and Time Long Past) Our text is that of the ^itio pnn- 
cepsy 1822, with which the Harvard MS. and P. P., 1824, agree. The 
variants of the Stacey MS., 1820, are ^iven in the footnotes.] 

I 

Goomight? ah! no; the hour is ill 
Which severs those it should unite ; 

Let us remain together still, 

Thdn it will be good night 
I Good-mght ? no, love 1 the night is ill Stacey IfS. 
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- How can I call the lone night good, 5 

Though thy sweet wishes wing its flight ? 

Be it not said, thought, understood—* 

Then it will he-good night. 

Ill 

To hearts which near each other move 
From evening close to morning light, *o 

The night is good ; because, my love, 

They never say good-night. 

BUONA NOTTE 

[Published by Medwin, The Angler in Walee^ or Days and Nights 
of Sportsmen^ 1834. The text is revised by Rossetti from the Bos- 
combe MS.] • 

I 

‘ Buona notte, buona notte ! —Come mai 
La^notte saia buona sonza te? 

Non dirmi buona notte,— ch6 tu sai, 

La notte sa star buona da per s^. 

II 

Solinga, scura, cupa, senza speme, 5 

I^ notte (^uando Lilia m’abbandona ; 

Pei cuori chi si batton insieme 
Ogni notte, senza dirla, sara buona. 

III 

Come male buona notte si suona 
Con sospiri e parole interrotto!— lo 

11 modo di aver la notte buona 
E mai non’di dir la buona notte. 

ORPHEUS 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Relics of Shelley^ 1862 ; revised and 
enlarged by Rossetti, Complete P. W, of F. B. S., 1870.] 

A. Not far from hence. From yonder pointed hill. 

Crowned with a ring of oaks, you may behold 
A dark and barren field, through which there flows, 

Sluggish and black, a deep bjut narrow stream. 

Which the wind ripples not, and the fair moon ^ 

Gazes in vain, and finds no mirror there. 

Follow the herbless banks of that strange brook 
Until you pause beside a darksome pond, 

The fountain of this rivulet, whose gush 
Cannot be seen, hid by a rayless nignt 
dood^night^S How were the night without thee good Stacey US, 9 The 
hearts that on each other beat Stacey MS. iz Have nights as gcod as 
they are sweet Stagey MS. 12 But never say good night Stacey MS. 

Suona NoUs~-2 sarh] sia 18S4. 4 buonaj bene J8S4, 9 ComeJKJuanto 1834, 
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That lives ‘beneath the oTerlianging rock 
That shades the pool— an endless spring of gloom, 

Upon whose edge hovers the tender light, , 

Trembling to mingle with its paramour,— 

But, as Syrinx fled Pan, so night flies day, ^ 15 

Or, with most sulleh and regardless hate, 

Refuses stern her heaven-born embrace. 

On one side of this jagged and shapeless hill 

There is a cfiye, from wliich there eddies up 

A pale mist, like a€real gossamer, ao 

Whose breath destroys all life— awhile it veils 

The rock- then, scattered by the wind, it flies 

Along the sti'eam, or lingers on the clefts, 

Killing the sleepy worms, if aught bide there. 

Upon the lieetling edge of that dark rock a 5 

There stands a group of cypresses | not such 
As, with a graceful spire and stirring life. 

Pierce the pure heaven of your native vale, 

Whose branches the air plays among, but not 

Disturbs, fearing to spoil their solemn grace ; ' 30 

But blasted and all \wiarily they stand, 

One to another clinging ; their weak boughs 
Sigh as the wind buffets them, and they shako 
Beneath its blasts— a weatherbeaten crew I 

Chorus. What wondrous sound is that, mournful and faint, 3 5 

But more melodious than the murmuring wind 
Which through the columns of a temple glides? 

A. It| is tile wandering voice of Orpheus' lyre, 

Borne by \ho winds, who sigh that their* rude king 

Hurries them fast from these air-feeding notes ; 40 

But in their speed they bear along with them 

The waning sound, scattering it like dew 

Ui>on the startled sense. ^ 

Chorus. Does he still sing? 

Methought he rashly cast .away his harp 
When he had lost Eurydice. 

A. Ah, no! 45 

Awhile he paused. As a poor hunted stag 
A moment shudders on the fearful bnnk 
Of a swift stream- the cruel hounds press on 
With deafening yell, the arrpws glance and wound,— 

He plunges in : so Orpheus, seized and torn 50 

the SMrp fangs of an insatiate grief, 

Maenad-like waved his lyre in the blight air, 

And wildly shrieked ‘ VS^ere she is, it is dark ! * 

And then ne struck fram forth the strings a sound 
Of deep and fearful melody. Alas! 55 

In times long past, when fair Eurydice 
Wiih her bnght eyes sat listening by hie side, 
gently sang of high and heavenly themes. 

16, 17, 94 iSTO only, 45-55 Ah, no 1 . , . melody 1570 on/y. 
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As in a brook, fretted with little waves | 

By the light airs of spring— each riplet makes 
A many-side^ mirror for the sun, 

Wliile it flows musically through green l^nks, 
Ceaselefjp and pauseless, ever clear and fiesh, 

So flowed his song, reflecting the d«9p joy 
And tender love that fed those sweetest notes, 

The heavenly offspring of ambrosial food. 

But tliat is past. Returning from droar Hell, 

He chose a lonely seat of unhewn stone, 

Blackened with lichens, on a herbless plain, , 

Then from the deep and overflowing spring 

of his eternal ever-moving grief 

There rose to Heaven a sound of angry song, 

’Tis as a mighty cataract that parts 
Two sister rocks with waters swift and strong, , 
And casts itself with horrid roar and din 
Adown a steep ; from a perennial soiircq 
It ever flows and falls, and breaks the air 
With loud and fierce, but most harmonious roar. 
And as it falls casts up a vaporou% spray 
Which the sun clothes in hues of Ins hght. 

Thus the tempestuous torrent of his grief 
Is clothed in sweetest sounds and vaiying words 
Of poesy. Unlike all human works, 

It never slackens, and through every change 
Wisdom and beauty and the power divine 
Of mighty poesy together dw^l, ^ 

Mingling in sweet accord. As I have seen • 

A fierce south blast tear through the darkened sky, 
Driving along a rack of wing^)d clouds, 

Which may not pause, but ever hurry on. 

As thpir wild shepherd wills Jihem, while the stars. 
Twinkling and dim, peep from between the plumes. 
,Anon the sky is cleared, and the high dome 
Of serene Heaven, starred witn fiery flowers, 

Shuts in the shaken earth ; or the still moon 
Swiftly, yet gracefully, begins her walk. 

Rising all bright behind the eastern hills, 

I talk of moon, and wind, and stars, and not 
Of song ; but, would I echo, his high song, 

Nature must lend me words ne’er used before, 

Or I must borrow from her perfect works. 

To picture forth his perfect attributes. 

He does no longer sii uppn his throne 
Of rock upon a desert herbless plain, 

For the evergreen and knotted ilexes, 

And cypresses tliat seldom wave their boughs, 

And sea-green olives with their grateful fruit, 

And elms dragging along the twisted vines, 

66 mo only. 
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Which dro^ their benies as they follow fast, 

And blacktlioi'n bushes with their infant race no 

Of blushing rose-blooms ; beeches, to lovers dear, 

And weeping vdllow trees ; ail swift or slow, 

As their huge boughs or lighter dress permit, 

Have circled in his throne, and Earth nerself 

Has sent from her maternal breast a growth 115 

Of fitarlike flowers and herbs of odour sweet, 

To pave the teninle that his poesy 

Has framed, while near his feet grim lions couch, 

And kids, foarless from love, creep near his lair. 

Even the blind worms seem to feel the sound. 120 

TJ10 birds are silent, hanging down their heads, 

Perched on the lowest branches of the trees ; 

Not even tlie nightingale intrudes a note 
In rivalry, but all entranced she listens. 

' FIORDISPINA 

[Published in part (11. 11-30) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthujnous Poem^ 

ISk ; in full (from the Boscombe MS.) by Dr. Garnett, Behcs of Shelley^ 

1862.] 

The season was the childhood of sweet June, 

Whose sunny hours from morning until noon 
Went creeping through the day with silent feet, 

Each with its load of pleasure; slow yei sweet; 

Like the long years of blest Eternity 5 

Never to<.be developed. Joy to thee, 

Fiordlspini'and thy Cosimo, *• 

For thou the wonders of the depth canst know 
Of this unfathomable flood of hours, 

Spaikling beneath the heaven which embowers— lo 

• . . ... ^ 

Tliey were two cousins, almost like to twins, 

Except that from the catalogue of sins 
Nature had rased their love— which could not bo 
But by dissevering their nativity. 

And so they grew together like two flowers 15 

Upon one stem, which the same beams and showers 
Lull or awaken in their purple prime. 

Which the same hand will gather— the same clime 

Shake with decay. This fair day smiles to see 

All those who love-and who eex loved like thee, 20 

Piordispina? Scarcely Cosimo, 

Within whose bosom and whose brain now glow 
The ardours of a vision, which obscure 
The very idol of its portraiture. 

He faints, dissolved into a sea of love ; 25 

I le treai 1870 ; too 1882, 1 13 huge 1870 ; long 1862, * x 16 starlike 1870 ; 

•tarry odour 1862 ; odours 1870, Fiordtspim^ii to 1824 ; two edd. 

1889, ao e’er 186S^} ever edd, 1824 j 1839, 8$ sea 9d, 1862 ; sense $dd, 1824, 1889, 
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But thou art as a planet spHered above I 
But thou art Love itself—ruling the motion 
Of his subjected spirit ; such emotion 
Must end m sin and sorrow, if sweet Ma^ 

Had noj brought forth this morn— your wedding-day. 30 

‘Lie there; sleep awhile in your own dew, 

Ye faint-eyed children of the Hours,’ 

Fiordispina said, and threw the flowers 
Which she had from the breathing— 

Actable near of polished porphyry. 35 

TBey seemed to wear a beauty from the eye 
That looked on them— a fragrance from the touch 
Whose warmth checked their life ; a light such 
As sleepers wear, lulled by the voice they love, . 

which did repiove 40 

The childish pity that she felt for them, 

And a leiiiorse that from tlieir stem 
She had divided such fair shapes made 

A feeling in the which was*a shade 

Of gentle beauty on the flowers: there lay 45 

All gems that make the earth’s dark bosom gay, 
rods of myrtle-buds and lemon-blooms, 

And that leaf tinted lightly which assumes 
The livery of unremembered snow— 

Violets whose eyes have drunk— 50 

Fi 01 dispina and^her nurse are now 
Upon tne steps of the high portico ; 

Under the withered arm of Media 
She flings her glowing arm 

* step by step and stiir by stair, * 55 

^That withered woman, gray anjd white and brown— 

*Moie like a trunk by lichens overgrown 
7 ^]ian anything which once could have been human. 

And ever as she goes the palsied woman 

‘ How slow and painfully you seem to walk, 60 

Poor Media ! you tire vourself with talk,’ 

‘Ana weir it may, 

Fiordispina, dearest— well-a-day ! 

You are hastening to a marriage-bed ; 

I to the grave!’— ‘And if my love were dead, 65 

Unless my heart deceives* me, I -yould lie 
Beside him in my shroud as wilhngly 
As now in the gay night-dress Lilia wrought.* 

‘ Fie, child ! L^t that unseasonable thought 

Not be remembered till it snows in June ; 70 

Such fancies ai’e a music out of tune • 
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With the^ sweet dance you^ heart must keep to-night. 

What ! would you take all beauty and delight 
Back to the Paradise from which you spiling, ^ 

And leave to ^grosser mortals? 75 

And say, sweet lamb, would you not lenrn the^swoet 
And subtle mystery by which spirits meot'i^ 

Who knows whether the loving game is played, 

When, once of mortal [vesture] disarrayea, 

The naked soul goes wandering here and there » 8o 

Through the wide deserts of Elysian air? 

The Violet dies not till it ’ 


TIME LONG PAST 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P. B. 8.^ 1870. Tliis is one of 
three poems (cl'. Love’s Philosophy and Good-Night) transcribed by Shelley in 
a copy of Leigh Hunt’s lAUrary Pocket-Book for 1819 presented by him to 
Miss Sophia Stacey, December 29, 1820 ] 


I 

Like the ghost of a dear </riend 
dead 

Is Time long past. 

A tone which is now forever fled, 

A hope which is now forever past, 
A love so sweet it could not last, 5 
Was Time long past. 

¥ 

There were sweet dreams in the 
night 

Of Time long past : 


And, was it sadneas or delight, 

Each day a shadow onward cast^ 10 
Wiiich made us wish it yet might 
last- 

That Time long past 

III 

There is re^et, almost remorse, 

For Time long past. 

’Tis like a child’s belovbd corse 15 
A father wafehes, till at last 
Beauty is like remombiaiice, cast 
_ From Time long past, 


FRAGMENT: THE D^lSERTS OF DIM SL'EEP 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P, B. 8.^ 1870.] 

I WENT into the deserts of dim sleep— 

That world which, like an unknown Hvilderness, 
Bounds this with its recesses wide and deep— 


FRAGMENT: ‘THE VIEWLESS AND INVISIBLE 
CONSEQUENCE' 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P, W. of P, B. S.y 1870.] 

The viewless and Invisible Consequence 
Watches thy goingsout, and commgs-in, 

And . . . hovers aer thy guilty sleep, 

Unveiling every new-born deed, and thoughts 
Moretgh^tly than those deeds— 
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FRAGMENT: A 'SERPENT-FACIE 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P, W. of P, B. S.y 1870 ] 

His face was like a snake's— wrinkled and loose 
And "pitliered— 

FRAGMENT: DEATH IN LIFE 

• [Published by Dr. Garnett, Relics of Shelley y 1862 ] 
My head is heavy, my limbs are weary. 

And it is not life that makes me move? 


FRAGMENT: ‘SUCH HOPE, AS IS THE SICK 
DESPAIR OF GOOD* 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Rdics of Shelley, 1862.] 

Such hope, as is the sick despair of good, 

Such fear, as is the certainty of ill, 

Such doubt, as is pale Expectati^'s food 
Turned while she tastes to poison, when the will 
Is powerless, and the spirit ... 


FRAGMENT: ‘ALAS! THIS IS NOT WHAT 
I THOUGHT LIFE WAS’ 

[Published by Mrs. fihelley, P. W,, 1839, 1st ed, ThiS fragment 
is joined by Forman with that immediately preceding ] 

Alas I this is not what I thought life was. 

I knew that there wore crimes and evil men, 

Mi£«ry and hate ; nor did I»hope to pass • 

Untouched by suffering, througn the rugged glen. 

' In mine own heart I saw asf in a glass 
The hearts of others And when 

I went among my kind, with triple brass 
Of calm endurance my weak broa.st I aimed, 

To bear scorn, fear, and hate, a woful mass I 

FRAGMENT: MILTON’S SPIRIT 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P, B. S., 1870.] 

I DREAMED that Milton's Spirit roje, and took 
Prom life’s green tree his Uranian lute: 

And from his touch sweet thunder flowed, and shook 
All human things built in contempt of man,— 

And sanguine thrones and impious altars quaked, 
Prisons and citadels. . . • 
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FRAGMEN^\- * UNRISEN "SPLENDOUR OF THE 
BRIGHTEST SUN' 

[Published by Dr. Gametfc, Relics of Shelley, 1862 .] 

Unrisen splendour of the brightest sun, 

To rise upon our darkness, if the star 

Now beckoning thee out of thy misty throne 

Could thaw the clouds which wage an obscure war 

With thy young brightness! 5 


FRAGMENT: PATER OMNIPOTENS 

i Edited from MS. Shelley N 4 in the Bodleian Library, and pub- 
led by Mr. C. D. Locock, Examination, &c., Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1903. Here placed conjecturally amongst the compositions of 
1820, but of uncertain date, and belonging possibly to 1819 or a still 
earlier year.] 

Serene in his unconquerable might < 

Endued[,] the Almighty King, his steadfast throne 

Encompassed unapproachably with power 

And darkness and deep solitude and awe 

Stood like a black cloud on some aery cliff 5 

Embosoming its lightning-in his signt 

Unnumbered glorious spirits trembling stood 

Like slaves before their Lord— prostrate around 

Heaven's multitudes hymned everlasting praise. 

* ‘ 

FRAGMENT: TO THE MIND OF MAN 

[Edited, published and here placed as the preceding.] 

Thou living light that in thy rainbow hues 
Clotbest this naked world ; and over Sea 
And Earth and air, and all the shapes that be 
In peopled darkness of this wondrous world 
The Spirit of thy glory dost diffuse 5 

truth thou Vital Flame 
Mysterious thought that in this mortal frame 
Of things, with unextinguished lustre burnest 

Now pale and faint noW high to Heaven upcurled 
That eer as thou dost languish still returnest lo 

And ever 

Before the before the Pyramids 

So soon as from the ^arth formless and rude 
One living step had chased drear Solitude 
Thou wert, Thought ; thy brightness charmed the lids 15 

Of the vast snake Eternity, who kept 
The tree«of good and evil.— 
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NOTE ON POEMS OF 1820 . BY MRS. SlfelLEY 


We spent the latter part of the year 
1819 m Florence, wheiS Shelley passed 
several hours daily in the Gallery, and 
made various notfes on its ancient works 
of art. His thoughts were a good deal 
taken up also by the project of a 
steamboat, undertaken by a friend, an 
engineer, to ply between Leghorn and 
Maiseilles, foi which he supplied a sum 
of money. This was a soit of plan to 
delight Slifilley, and he was greatly dis- 
appointed when it was thrown aside. 

There was something in Florence that 
disagreed excessively with his health, 
and he suffeied far more pain than 
usual ; so much so that we left it sooner 
than we intended, and removed to Pisa, 
where we had some«frienda, and, above 
all, where we could consult the cele- 
brated Vacca as to the cause of Shelley’s 
sufferings. He, like every other medical 
man, could only guess at that, and gave 
little hope of immediate relief j he en- 
joined him to abstain from all physicians 
and medicine, and to leave his complaint 
to Nature. As he had vainly consulted 
medical men of the highest repute in 
England, he was easily persuaded to 
adopt this advdce. Pam and ill-health 
followed him to the end ; but the resi- 
dence at Pisa agreed with him better 
than any otherfand there in consequence 
wo remained. 

In the Spring we spent a week or 
two near Leghorn, borrowing the house 
of some friends who were absent on 
a journey to England. It was on a 
beautiful summer evening, while wan- 
dering among the lanes whose myrtle- 
hedges were the bowers of the fire-flies, 
that we heard the carolling of the sky- 
lark which inspired one of the most 
beautiful of his poems. He addressed 
the letter to Mrs. Gisborne from this 
house, which was hers : he had made 
his study of the workshop of her son, 
who was an engineer. Mrs. Gisborne 
had been a friend of my father in her 
younger days. She was a lady of great 


accomplishments, and charming from 
her frank and affectionate nature. She 
had the most intense love of know- 
ledge, a 4delicate and trembling sensi- 
bility, and preserved freshness of mind 
after a life of considerable adversity. 
As a favourite friend of my father, wo 
had sought her with eagerness; and 
the most open an^l cordial friendship 
|“was established between us. 

Our stay at the Baths of San Giuliano 
was shortened by an accident. At the 
foot of our garden ran the canal that 
communicated between jihe Serchio and 
the Arno. The Serchio overllowed its 
banks, and, breaking its bounds, this 
canal also overflowed; all this part of 
the country is below the level of its 
rivers, ^nd the consequence was that it 
was speedily flooded, The rising waters 
filled the Square of the Baths, in the 
lower part of which our house was 
situated. The canal overflowed in the 
garden behind; the rising waters on 
either side at last burst open the doors, 
and, meeting m the l^ouse, rose to the 
height of six feet. It was a picturesque 
sight at night to see the peasants driving 
the cattle from the plains below to the 
hills above the Baths. A fire was kept 
up to guide them across the ford ; and 
tne forms of the men and the animals 
sl^owed in dark relief against the red 
glare of the flame, which was reflected 
again in the waters that filled the 
Square. 

We then removed to Pisa, and took 
up our abode there for the winter. The 
extreme mildness of the chmate suited 
Shelley, and his solitude was enlivened 
by an intercourse with several intimate 
friends. Chance cast us strangely enough 
on this quiet half-unpeopled town ; but 
its vegy peace suited Shelley. Its river, 
the near mountains, and not distant sea, 
added to its attractions, and were the 
objects of many delightful excursions. 
We feared the south of Italy, and a 
hotter climate, on aAiount of our child ‘ 
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our former bereaviment iaspiriug us' 
with terror. We seemed to take root 
here, and moved little afterwards ; often, 
indeed, entertaining projects for visit- 
ing other parts of Italy, but still delay- 
ing. But for our fears on account of 
our child, I believe we should have 
wandered over the world, both being 


passionately fond of travelling. But 
human life, besides its great unalterable 
necessities, is rifled by a thousand lil- 
liputian ties that shackle at the time, 
although it is difficult, to account after- 
wards for their induence over our 
destiny. 


POEMS WRITTEN IN 1821 

DIRGE FOR THE YEAR 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824, and dated 
January 1, 1821.] 

Ill 

Orphan Hours, the Year is dead, As the wild air stirs and sways 
Come and sigh, come and weep I The tree-swung cradle of a child. 
Merry Hours, smile instead, - So the breath of these rude days 15 
For the Y ear is but asleep. Rocks the Y ear be calm ana mild, 

See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 5 Trembling Hours, she will arise 
Mockmg your untimely weeping. With new love within her eyes. 

II IV 

As an earthquake rocks a corse January gray is here. 

In its coffin in the clay, Like a sexton by her grave ; 20 

So White Wintiir,' that lough nurse, February bears the bier, 

Rocks the deatli-cold Year to- Mai’ch with grief doth howl and 
day ; 10 rave. 

Solemn Hours I wail aloud And April weeps— but, 0 ye Hours ! 

For your mother in her shroud. Follow with May’s faii’est flowers. 

TO NIGHT 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems^ 1824. There is a transcript 
in the Harvard MS. Book.] 

II 

SwiTTLY walk o’er the western wave, Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Spirit of Night ! Star-inwrought I 

Out of the misty eastern cave, Blind with thine hair the eyes of 
Where, all the long and lone day- Day ; 10 

light, Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and Then wander o’er city, and sea, and 
, fear, ^ * 5 land, 

Which make thee terrible and Touching all with thine opiate 
dear,— wand- 7 - 

Swift be thy flight I Come, long-sought 1 

To o'er Harvard ^S»i over edd, 1824, 1839. 
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III 

When I, arose and saw the dawn, 15 
I sighed f(;|r thee ; 

When light rode high, and the dew 
was gone. 

And noon lay neavy on flower and 
tree, 

And the weary Day turned to his 
rest, • 

Lingering like an unloved guest, 20 
I sighed for thee. 

. IV 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me? 


'Thy sweet child) Sleep, the filmy- 
eyed, 

Murmured like a noontide bee, 25 
Shall 1 nestle near thy side? 
Wouldst thou me ?— And I replied, 

• No, not thee I 

V 

Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 30 
Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would 1 ask the boon 
I ask of thee, belovfed Night - 
Swift be thine approaching flight. 
Come soon, soon 1 35 


TIME 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems^ 1824.] 
Unfathomable Seal whoso waves are years, 

Oceaif of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of liftman tears 1 
Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality, 

And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore ; 
Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 

Who shall put forth on thee, 

Unfathomable Sea? , • 


LINES 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 


Far, far awa * 0 ye 
Halcyons of Memory, 

Seek some far calmer nest 
Than this abandoned breast I 
No news of your false spring 
To my lieaiTs winter bring, 
Once having gone, in vain 
Ye come again. 


• II * 

Vultures, who build your bowers 
High in the Future’s towers, 
Withered hopes on hopes are 
spread ! 

Dying joys, choked by the dead, 
WiU serve your beaks for prey 
Many a day. 


FROM THE ARABIC: AN IMITATION 

[Published by Mrs Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. There is an intermediate 
I draft amongst the Bodleian MSS. S8e Locock^ JExaminatton, &c., 1903, p. 13.] 

I 

My faint spirit was sitting in the light 
Of thy looks, my love ; 

It panted for thee like the hind at noon 
For the brooks, my love. • 
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Thy barb (, whose hoofs outdpeed the tempest’s flight 5 

Bore thee far from me ; 

My heart, for my weak feet were weary soon, 

Did conjpamon thee. 

II 

Ah ! fleeter far thrfn fleetest storm or steed,, 

Or the death they bear, lo 

The heart which tender thought clothes like a dove 
With the wings of care; 

In the battle, in the darkness, in the need, 

Shal*l mine cling to thee, 

Nor claim one smile for all the comfort, love, X5 

It may bring to thee. 


TO EMILIA VIVIANI 

[Published, i. by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824 ; ii. 1 by Dr. Garnett, 
Belies of Shelley^ 1862; ii. 2, 3 by H. Buxton Forman, P. W. of P. B. 1876.] 

I 

Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent to me 
Sweet-basil and mignonette? 

Embleming love and health, which never yet 
In the same wreath might be. 

Alas, and they are wet I 5 

Is it with thy kisses or thy tears ? 

For never rain or dew 
Such fragrance drew 

Frtn? plant or flower— the very doubt endears 

My sadness ever new, lo 

The sighs I breathe, the tears I shed for thee, 

II 

Send the stars light, but send not love to mo, 

In whom love ever made 
Health like a heap of embers soon to fade— 


THE FUGITIVES 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poeww, 1824.] 


The waters are flashing, 

The white bail is dashing, 

The lightnings are glancing, 

The hoar-spray is dancing— 

Away l 5 

Th« whirlwind is rolling, , 

The thunder is tolling, 

The forest is swinging, 

The luiinfiter bells ringmg— 

Cokie away ! lo 

i'mn tht hoo&] foet B, 


The Earth is like Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn and in motion ; 

Bird, beast, man and worm 
Have crept out of the storm— 

Come away! 15 

n 

^bur boat has one sail, 

And the helmsman is pale 
A bold pilot I trow, 

Who should follow us now,'— 
Shouted he— ao 

7 were] grew B. 9 Ah !] 0 5. 
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And she cried : ‘Plv the oar I 
Put off gaily from snore ! 

As she spoke, bolts of death ^ 

Mixed with hail, specked their path 
O’er the sea. 25 

And from isle, t'ower and rock, 

The blue beacon-cloud broke, 

And though dumb in the blast, 

Tlie red cannon flashed fast 

From the lee. 30 

III 

And ‘Fear'st thou?' and Tear'st 
thou?' 

And ‘Seest thou?* and ‘Hear’&t 
thou ? ’ 

And * Drive we not free 
0‘er the terrible sea, 

I and thou?’ 35 

One boat-cloak did cover 
The loved and the lover— 

Their blood beats one measure, 
Tiiey murmur proud pleasure 
Soft and low;— 40 


j'While around thijlashed Ocean, 
Like mountains in motion, 

Is withdrawn and uplifted, 

Sunk, shattered and shifted 

To and fro. 45 

« 

IV 

In the court of the fortress 
Beside the pale poi tress. 

Like a bloodhound well beaten 
The bi idegroom diands, eaten 

By shame ; 50 

On the topmost watch-turret, 

As a death-boding spiiit, 

Stands the gray lyrarft father. 

To his voice the mad weather 

Seems tame ; 55 

And with curses as wild 
As e’e^j clung to child, 
lie devotes to the blast, 

The best^ loveliest and last 

Of his name I 60 


TO 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Fosthumous Poems^ 1 S 24 ,] 
Music, wiien soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memo^— 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within’the sense they quicken. 

^Rose leaves, w^hen the rose is dead. 

Are heaped for the belqy^d’s bed ; 

And so thy thoughts, wnen thou art gone, 
Love itseli shall slumber on. 


SONG 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthunum Poemsy 1824 . There is a transcript 
in the Harvard MS. book.] 

II 

Rarely, rarely, comest thou, ^ How shall ever one like me 
Spirit of Delight ! * Wyi thee back again ? 

Wherefore hast thou left me now With the joyous and the free 
Many a day and night ? Thou wilt scoff at pain. 10 

Many a weaiy night and 5 Spirit false ! thou h^t forgot 

’Tis since thou art fled away, All but those who need thee not 

aS And though] Though edd, 1BS9. 57 clung] cling tdd, i8S9, 
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As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 

Thou with sorrow art dismayed ; 15 
Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee, that thou ‘’art not 
near, 

And reproach thou wilt not hear. 

IV 

Let me set my mournful ditty 
To a merry mealure ; 20 

Thou wilt never come for pity, 

Thou wilt come for pleasure ; 

Pity then will cut away 

Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 

V 

I love all that thou lovest, 25 
Spiiit of Delight I 

The fresh Earth in new leaves 
dressed, 1 

And the starry night : 

Autumn evening, and tne morn 
When the golden mists are born. 30 


VI 

I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiapt frost : 

I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Everything almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 35 
Untainted by man’s misery. 

VII 

I love tranquil solitude, 

And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good ; 

Between thee and me 40 

What difference? but thou dost 
possess 

The things I seek, not love them 
loss. 

VIII 

I love Love-though he has wings, 
And like light urn flee, 

But above all other things, 45 
Spirit, I love thee— 

Thou ai’t love and life I Oh, come, 
Make once more my heart thy homo. 


MUTABILITY 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous PoemSy 1824. There is a fair draft 
. amonsst the Boscombe MSS.l 


The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies ; 

All that we wish to stay 

Tempts and then flies. ' 
What is this' world’s delight ? 5 

Lightning that mocks the night, 
Bnef even as bright. 

II 

Virtue, how frail it is ! 

0 Friendship how rare ! 

Love, how it sells poor bliss 1 a 


For proud despair ! 

But we, though soon they fall, 
Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we call, 

III 

Wliilst sh’es are blue and bright, 15 
Whilst flowers are gay, 
Whilst eyes that change ere night 
Make glad the day ; 

Whilst yet the calm hours creep, 
Dream thou— and from thy sleep 20 
Then wake to weep. 


LINES WRITTEN ON HEARING THE NEWS OF THE 
DEATH OF NAPOLEON 
[Publisl^d with hellaSy 1821.] 

What! alive and so bold, 0 Earth? 

Art thou not overbold ? 

What ! leapest thou forth as of old 
9 how doseiflnbe ; too etid. ISBi, 1889 , 12 though booh they fall] though soou 

we or so soou they 
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In the light of thy morning mirth, 

The last of the flock of the starry fold ? 5 

Ha ! lean/Bst thou forth as of old ? 

Aie not the limbs still when the ghoet is fled, 

And|Canst thou move, Napoleon being dead? 

How ! is not thy quick heart cold ? 

What spark is auve on thy hearth? lo 

How ! is not his death-knell knolled ? 

And livest thou still, Mother Earth? 

Thou wert warming thy fingers old 
O’er the embers covered and cold 

Of that most fiery spirit, when it fled— 15 

What, Mother, do you laugh now he is dead ? 

‘ Wlio has kno^vn me of old,’ replied Earth, 

‘ Or who has my story told ? • 

It is thou who art overbold.* 

And the lightning of scorn laughed forth 20 

As she sung, * To my bosom I fold 

All my sons when their knell is knolled, 

And so with living motion allrt-re fed, 

And the quick spring like weeds out of the dead. 

‘Still alive and still bold,’ shouted Eaith, 25 

‘ I grow bolder and still more bold. 

The dead fill me ten thousandfold 
Puller of sj^ed, and splendour, and mirth. 

I was cloudy, and sullen, and cold, 

Like a frozen chaos unrolled, # • 30 

Till by the spirit of the mighty dead 
My heart grew warm. I feed on wliom I fed, 

‘Ay, alive and* still bold^’ muttered Earth, 

‘Napoleon’s fierce spiiit rolled, • 

In terror and blood and gold, 35 

A torrent of ruin to death, from his birth. 

Leave the millions who follow to mould 
The metal before it be cold ; 

And weave into his shame, which like the dead 
Shrouds me, the hopes that from his glory fled.’ 4^ 

SONNET: POLITICAL GREATNESS 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, PosthuTnow Poems, 1824. There is a 
transcript, headed Sonnet to the Bepuhlic of Benevento, in the Harvard 
MS. book.] ^ 

Nob happiness, nor majesty, nor fame, 

Nor peace, nor strength, nor skill in arms or arts, 

Shepnerd those herds whom tyranny makes tame ; 

Verse echoes not one beating of their hearts. 

History is but the shadow of their shame, 

Ai*t veils her glass, or from the pageant starts 


5 
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As to obfivion their blind* millions fleet, 

Staining that Heaven with obscene imagery 
Of their own likeness. What are number/3 knit 
By force or Qustom ? Man who man would be, 

Must rule the empire of himself j in it 
Must be supreme, ‘establishing his throne 
On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone. 

THE AZIOLA 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley in The Keepsake^ 1829,] 

I 

‘Do you not hear the Aziola cry? 

Methinks she must be nigh,*' 

' Said Mary, as we sate 
In dusk, ere stars wore lit, or candles brought ; 

And I, who thought 
This Aziola was some tedious woman, 

Asked, ‘Who is Aziola?' How date 
I felt to know tlmt it was nothing human, 

No mockery of myself to fear or hate : 

And Mary saw niy soul, 

And laughed, and said, ‘ Disquiet yourself not ; 

'Tis nothing but a little downy owl.* 

II 

Sad Aziola ! many an eventide 
Thyumusic I had heard 

By wood and stream, meadow and mountain-side. 

And fields and marshes wide,— 

Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird, 

The soul ever stirred ; 

Dnlike and far sweeter than them all 
Sad. Aziola! from that moment I 

Loved thee and thy sad cry. ' 

A LAMENT 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poms^ 1824.] 

I 

0 WORLD I 0 life ! 0 time I 
On whose last steps I climk 
Trembling at that where 1 had stood before ; 

When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more -Oh, nev^ morel 

ii 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 

jn^ Amla^^ ere stars] ere the stars tdd. 1839, 9 or] and edd, 1839, 

19 them] they edd, 1839, 
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Fresh spring, and suihmer, and winterihoar, 

Move mv faint heart with grief, but with delight 

No more— Oh, never more! «o 

j REMEMBRANCE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824, where it is entitled 
A Lament, Three MS. copies are extant : The Trelawny MS. {Remembrance^ 
the Harvard MS. (Sung) and the Houghton MS.— the last written by Shelley 
on a flyleaf of a copy of Adonais.] 

I I My heart each day desires the mo^ 

Swifter far than summer’s flight — I “ row ; ^ 

Swifter far than youth’s delight— Sleep itself is turned to sorrow ; 

Swifter far than happy night, Vainly would my winter borrow 1 5 

Art thou come and gone— Sunny leaves from any bough. 

As the earth when leaves are dead, 5 iii • 

As the night when sleep is sped, Lilies for a bridal bed- 

As the heart when joy is lied, Roses for a matron’s head- 

I am left lone, alone, Violets for a maiden dead— 

A Pansies let my flowers be : 20 

The swallow summer comes again— On th§ living grave I bear 
Tlie owlet night resumes her reign— Scatter them without a tear— 

But the wild-swan youth is fain 1 1 Let no friend, however dear, 

To fly with thee, false as thou,— Waste one hope, one fear for me. 

TO EDWARD WILLIAMS 

[Published in Ascham’s edition of the Foem,% 1834. T^ieio is a copy 
ftnongst the Trelawny MSS.] 

I 

The serpent is shut out from Paradise. 

The wounded deer must seek the herb no more 
In%hich its heart-cure lie§: 

The widowed dove must cease to haunt a bower . 

Lilfe that from which its mate with feigned sighs 5 

Fled in the April hour. 

I too must seldom seek again 
Near happy frienas a mitigated pain, 

II 

Of hatred I am proud,— with scyrn content ; 

Indifference, that once hui’t me, now is grown 10 

Itself indifferent ; 

But, not to speak of love, pity alone 
Eememhance — 5-7 So edd, 1824, 1839^ Vrdawny MS , Harvard MS. ; As the wood when 
leaves are shed, As the night when sleep is llftd. As the heart when joy is dead 
Houghton MS, 13 So edd. 1824, 1839, Harvard MS,, Houghtori MS, ; My heart to-day 
desires to-morrow Trdawny US, 20 So edd, 1824, 1889, Harvard US,, Houghton MS. ; 
Sadder flowers find for me Jrelaumy MS. 24 one hope, one fear] a hope, a fear 
Trelawny MS. To Edward WtUiains — 10 Indiflerence, which once hurt me, is now 
grown Trelawny MS, • 
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Can break a 1jt>irit already moi^ than bent. 

The miserable one 

Turns the mind’s poison into food,— ^ 15 

Its medicine is tears,— its evil good, 

HI 

Therefore, if now I see you seldomer. 

Dear friends, dear friend I know that I only fly 
Your looks, because they stir 

Griefs that should sleep, and hopes that cannot die ; 20 

The very comfort that they minister 
I scarce* can bear, yet I, 

So deeply is the arrow gone. 

Should quickly perish if it were withdrawn. 

IV 

When I letum to my cold home, you ask 25 

Why I am not as I have ever been. 

You spoil me for the task 
Of acting a forced part m life’s dull scene,— 

Of wearing on my brow the idle mask 

Of author, great 0 . mean, 30 

In the world’s carnival. I sought 
Peace thus, and but in you I found it not. 

v 

Full half an hour, to-day, I tried my lot 

With various flowers, and every one still said, 

‘ She loves me— loves me not.’ 35 

And if*tfeis meant a vision long since fted— 

If it meant fortune, fame, or peace of thought— 

If it meant,— but I dread 
To speak what you may know too well : 

Still ^here was truth in the sad oracle. 40 

VI 

The craiie o’er seas and forests seeks her home ; 

No bird so wild but has its quiet nest. 

When it no more would roam ; 

The sleepless billows on the ocean’s bre&st 
Break like a bursting heart, and die in foam, 45 

And thus at length find rest : 

Doubtless there is a place of peace 
Where my weak heart and all its throbs will cease. 

VII 

I asked her, yesterday, if she believed 

That I had resolution One who had 5° 

Would ne’er have thus relieved 

18 Dew friends, dear /Wend Trdai»ny IfS., JS39, 2nd td , ; Dear gentle friend 1884, 
a 6 ever] lately Trtlawny MS, 28 in Tmlawny MS,; on 2884, 0d. 1889. 
43 When 1869, 8nd ed. ; Whence 1884, 1839, Js( ed, 48 will 1889j 2nd ed. ; shall 
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His heart with words — but what his judgen^’ent bade 
Would do, and leave the scorner unrelieved. 

‘ These verses are too sad 

To send to ^ou, but that I know, ^ 55 

Happy yourself, you feel another’s woe. 

TO ^ 


[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems^ 1824.] 


One word is too often profaned 
For to profane it. 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it; 

One hope is too hke despair 
For prudence to smother, 
Andpity from thee more dear 
Than that from another. 


II 

I^can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not lo 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the Heavens reject not,— 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 15 
From the sphere of our sorrow? 


TO 

t> 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems^ 1824. There is a Boscombe MS,] 

And dream the rest -and bum and be 
When passion’s trance is overpast, unseen. 

If tenderness and truth could last, Couldst thou but be as thou hast 
Or live, whilst all wild feeling keep ueen. 10 

Some mortal slumber, daik and iii 

T 1 T 1 11 After the slumbei’iOPthe year 

I should not weep, I Ishould not The woodland violets reappear ; 
weep I 5 All things revive in field or grove, 

II ^ And sky and sea, but two, which 

It were enough to feel, to see, move 

Thy soft eyes f^azing tenderly, And form all others, life afid love. 1 5 


A BRIDAL •SONG 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 

Let eyes not see their own delight 

The golden gates of Sleep unbar Haste, swift Hour, and thy flight i o 

Where Strength and Beauty, met Oft renew, 

together, * ^ ii 

Kindle tneir image like a star Fairies, sprites, and angels, keep her ! 

In a sea of glassy weather 1 Holy stars, permit no wrong 1 

Night, with all thy stars look And return to wake the sleeper, 
down,— ^ Dawn,— ere it be long ! 15 

Darkness, weep thy holiest dew,— 0 joy 1 0 fear ! what will be done 
Never smiled the inconstant moon In tne absence of the sun 1 
%On a pair so true. Come along ! 

S3 unrelieved Trekmy MS,, 1889, 2nd ed, unreprieved 1884, 1889, 1st ed. 54 ure] 
were Tulamy MS* To —15 form Boscombe MS. ; for eddi 1824, 2S89. 
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EPITHALAMIUM 


ANOTHER VERSION 
[Published by Medwin, 
Night, with all thine eyes look 
down ! 

Darkness shed its holiest dew ! 
When ever smiled the inconstant 
moon 

On a pair so true ? 

Hence, coy hour ! and quench thy 
light, 5 

Lest eyes see their own delight ! 
Hence, swift hour I and thy loved 
flight 

Oft. renew. 

Boys» 

0 joy ! 0 fear ! what may be done 
In the absence of the sun ? lo 
Come along! 

The golden gates of sleep unbar I 
When strength and beauty meet 
together, 

Kindles their image like a star 
In a sea of glassy weather. 15 
Hence, coy hour! and quench thy 


OF THE PRECEDING 
, Life of Shelley, 1847 .] 

Lest eyes see their own delight I 
Hence, swift hourl and thy loved 
flight 
Oft renew. 

Girls. 

0 joy ! 0 fear ! what may be done 20 
In tne absence of the sun ? 

Come along ! 
Fairies! sprites! and angels, keep 
her! 

Holiest powers, permit no wrong I 
And return, to wake the sleeper, 25 
Dawn, ere it be long. 

Hence, swift hour 1 and quench thy 
light, 

Lest eyes see their own delight ! 
Hence, coy hourl and thy loved 
flight 

Oft renew. 10 

Boys and Girls. 

0 joy ! 0 fear ! what will be done 
In the absence of the sun ? 

Come along ! 


ANOTHER VERSION OF THE SAME 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. ofP.B. <8.^‘1870, from the Trelawny MS. 
of Edward Williams’s play, The Promise: or, A Year, a Month, and a Bay,'] 
Boys Sing. Dawn, ere it be long ! 

Night ! with all thine eyes look 0 joy ! 0 fear ! there is not one 
down ! 


can guess what may be done 
In the absence of the sun 1 5 
Come along! 


Darkness ! weep thy holiest dew 1 
Never smiled the inconstant moon 
On a pair so true. ^ 

Haste^g hour! and quench aU 

AVAA AAA fhAir nwn dAliVht ! _ lamp 

In the damp 


Lest eyes see their own delight ! 
Haste, swift hour 1 and thy loved 
flight 

Oft renew! 

Girls Sing. ' 

Fairies, sprites, and angels, keep her! 

Holy iiars! permit no wrong I 10 
And leturni to wake the sleeper, 


Caves of the deep ! 

^ Gilds. 

Nay, return. Vesper I urge thy lazy 
car! 30 

Swift qnbar # 

The gates of Sleep I 


Hpithalamim^tj Lest] Let 1847. 
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Choms, Round them risei and with them 

The golden gate of Sleep unbar, move, 

When Strength and Beauty, met Nourishing each tender gem 

together, Which, like flowers, will burst from 

Kindle their image, like a star 25 them. 30 

In a sea of glai^sy weather. As the h^uit is to the tree 

May the pursue mist of love May their children ever be ! 


■ LOVE, HOPE, DESIRE, AND FEAR 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Echcs of Shelley^ 18G2.] 


And many there were hurt by that 
strong boy, 

Ills name, they said, was Pleasure, 
And near him stood, glorious beyond 
measure. 

Four Ladies who possess all empery 
In earth and airmnd sea, 5 

Nothing that lives from their award 
is free. 

Their names will I declare to thee, 
Love, Hope, Desire, and Fear, 

And they the regents are 
Of the four elements that frame the 
heart, 10 

And each diversely exercised her art 
By force or circumstance or sleight 
To prove her dreadful might 
Upon that noor domain. 

Desiie presented her [false] glass, and 
then ^ 15 

The spirit dwelling there 
Was spellbound to embrace what 
seemed so fair 
Within that magic mirror, 

And dazed by that taght error, 
It would have scorned the [shafts] 
of the avenger, ^ 20 

And death, ana penitence, and 
danger, 

Had not then silent Fear 
Touched with her palsying spear, 
So that as if a frozen torrent , 
The blood was curdled in its cur- 
rent; 25 

It dared not speak, even in look or 
ittotion, 

But chained witnin itself its proud 
devotion. 


Between Desire and Fear thou 
wcvt 

A wretched thing, poor heart ! 

Sad was his life who. bore theo in 
his breast, 30 

Wild bird for that weak nest. 

Till Love even from fieice Desire it 
bought, 

And the very wound of tender 
thought 

Drew solace, and the pity of sweet 
eyes 

Gave strength to bear those gentle 
agonies, 35 

Surmount the loss, the terror, and 
tho sorrow. , 

Then Hope appfoached, she who 
can borrow 

For poor to-day, from rich to- 
morrow, 

^nd Fear withdrew, as night when 
day 

Descends upon the orient ray, 40 
And after long and vain endurance 
The poor heart woke to her assur- 
ance. 

—At one birth these four were born 
With the world's forgotten morn, 
And from Pleasure still they hold 
All it circles, as of old. 46 

When, as summer lures the 
swallow, 

Pleasure lures the heart to follow— 
0 Meak heart of little wit ! 

The fair hand that wounded it, 50 
Seeking, like a panting hare. 
Refuge in the lynx's lair, 

Love, Desire, Hope, and Fear, 

Ever will be neftr. 
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FRAftfMENTS WRITTEN FOR HELLAS 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Rdm of Shelley^ 1862.] 

Ill 


Fairest of the Destinies, ^ 

Disarray thy dazzling ey^ : 
Keener far thy lightnings are 
Than the 'winged [bolts] thou 
bearest, 

And the smile thou wearest 5 
Wraps thee as a star 
Is wrapped in light. 

II 

Could Arethuse to her forsaken urn 
From Alpheu^ and the bitter Doris 
run. 

Or could the morning shafts of 
purest light 10 

Affliin into the quivers of the Sun 
Be gathered— could one thbught 
from its wild flight 
Return into the temple of the brain 
Without a change, without a 
stain,— 

Could aught that is, ever again 1 5 
Be what it once has ceased to be, 
Greece iftight again be free I 


A star has fallen upon the earth 
Mid the benighted nations, 

A quenchless atom of immoHal 
light, 20 

A living spark of Night, 

A cresset shaken from the constel- 
lations. 

Swifter than the thunder fell 
To the heart of Earth, tlie well 
Where its pulses flow and beat, 25 
And unextinct in that cold source 
Bums, and on ^ course 

Guides the sphere which is its 
prison, 

Lilw an angelic spiiit pent 
In a form of mortal birth, 30 
Till, as a spirit half-arisen 

Shattersitscharael j ithas rent, 
In the rapture of its mirth, 

The thin and painted garment of the 
Earth, 

Ruining its chaos— a fierce breath 35 
Consuming all its forms of living 
deatn. 


FRAGMENT: ‘I WOULD NOT BE A KING’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. TF." 1839, 2ud ed.] 

I WOULD not be a king— enough ' ’Tis built on ice wiiich fortune’s 
Of woe it is to love ; „ sun ,, 

Tile path to power is steep and Thaws in the height of noon. 

rough, Tlien farewell, king, yet were I one, 

And tempests reign above. ^ Care would not come so soon. 

1 would not tlimb the imperial Would he and I were far away 10 
throne Keeping flocks on Himalay 1 


GINEVRA 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824, and dated 
‘Pisa, 1^21.’] 

Wild, pale, and wonder-stricken, even as one 
Who staggers forth into the air and sun 
Prom the dark chamber of a mortal f0\er, 

Bewildered, and incapable, and ever * 

Fancyiijg strange comments in her dizzy brain 
Of usual shapes, till the fimiliar tram 
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Of objects and of persons palsed like things ^ 

Strange as a dreamer’s mad imaginings, 

Giiievra fioin^the nuptial altar went ; 

The vows to which her lips had sworn assent 
Kung in her brain still with a jarring din, 

DeaieninI; the lost intelligence withitf. 

And so she moved under the bridal veil, 

Which made the paleness of her cheek more pale, 

And* deepened the taint crimson of her mouth, 

And darkened her daik locks, as moonlight dgth,— 

And of the gold and jewels glittering there 
Slie scarce felt conscious,— but the weary glare 
Lay like a chaos of unwelcome light, 

Vexing the sense with gorgeous undolight, 

A moonbeam in the shadow of a cloud ^ 

Was less heavenly fair— her face was bowed, 

And as she passed, the diamonds in her hair 
Were mirrored in the polished marble staii 
Which ledjh’om the cathedial to the street; 

And ever as she went her light fai^ feet 
Erased these images. 

The bride-maidens who round her thronging came, 

Some^ with a sense of self-rebuke and shame, 

Envying the^ unenviable ; and others 
Making the joy which should have been another’s 
Their own by gentle sympathy; and some 
Sighing to think of an unhappy home: , • 

Some tow admirifig what can ever lure 
Maidens to leave the heaven serene and pure 
Ot parents’ smiles for life’s great cheat ; a thing 
Bitter to tasie, SM’oOt in imagining. 

But fhey are all dispeised— ithd, lol she stands 
Looking in idle giief on her while hands, * 

j?lone within the garden now her own ; 

And through the sunny air, mth jangling tone, 

The music of tlga merry marriage-bells, 

Killing the a^re silence, sinks and swells 
Absorbed likcrone within a dream who dreams 
That he is dreaming, until slumber seems 
A mockery of itself— when sifddenly 
Antonio stood before her, pale as she. 

With agony, with sorrow, and with pride, 

He lifted his wan eyes upon the bride, 

And said— 4s this thj faitn?’ an^ then as one 
Whose sleeping face is stricken by the sun 
With light like a harsh voice, which bids him rise 
And look upon lys day of life with eyes 

22 Was] Were c^. Bossetli, 26 ever 1S24', even M, 1839, 37 Bitter 

tdd, 1839 ; Better 1824, 
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Which w^p in vain that iiiey can dream no more, 

Ginevra saw her lover, and forbore 

To shriek or faint, and checked the stifling; blood 

Rushing upon #her heart, and unsubdued 

Said— * Friend, if earthly violence or ill, 

Suspicion, doubt, ot the tyi*annic will 
Of parents, chance or custom, time or change, 

Or circumstance, or terror, or revenge, 

Or wildered looks, or words, or evil speech, 

With all their stings and venom can impeach 
Our love,-«we love not:— if the grave which Jiides 
The victim from the tyrant, and divides 
Tlie eheek that whitens from the eyes that dart 
Imperious inquisition to the heart 
That is another’s, could dissever ours, 

We loft^e not.’— ‘What! do not the silent hours 
Beckon thee to Gherardi’s bridal bed? 

Is not that ring’— a pledge, ho would have said, 

Of broken vows, but she with patient look 
The golden circle from her finger took, * 

And said— ‘Accept this token of my faith, 

The pledge of vows to be absolved by death ; 

And I am dead or shall be soon— my knell 
Will mix its music with that meriy bell, 

Does it not sound as if they sweetly said 
“We toll a corpse out of the marriage-bed”? 

The flowers upon my bridal chamber strewn 
Will sqnre unfaded for my bier -so soon 
That evefi the dying violet will not die*' 

Before Ginevra.’ The strong fantasy 

Had made her accents weaker and more weak, 

And quenched the crimson life upon “her cheek, 

A»d glazed her eyes, and ^spread an atmosphere , 
Round her, which chilled the burning noon with fear, 
Makihg her but an imag^ of the thought 
Which, like a prophet or a shadow, brought 
News of the terrors of the coming time. 

Like an accuser branded with the crime* 

He would have cast on a beloved friend. 

Whose dying eyes reproach not to the end 
The pale betrayer— he then, with vain repentance 
Would share, he cannot now avert, the sentence— 
Antonio stood and would have spoken, when 
The compound voice of women and of men 
Was heard approaching ; he i^tired, wliile she 
Was led amid the admiring company 
Back to the palace,— -and her maidens soon 
Changed her attire for the afternoon, 

And left her at her own request to keep 
An hour of quiet and rest*:— like one asleep 
* 63 mnimff in 1824, 
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With open eyes and folded ^nds she lay, 

Pale in the light of the declining day, f 105 

Meanwhile the day sinks fast, the sun is set, 

And in the lighted nail the guests are me! ; 

The beautiful looked lovelier in the light 
Of love, and admiration, and delight 

Eeflected from a thousand hearts and eyes, no 

Kindling a momentary Paradise. 

This ’crowd is safer than the silent wood, 

Where love’s own doubts disturb the solitude j 
On frozen hearts the fiery rain’ of wine 

FaHs, and the dew of music more divine 115 

Tempers the deep emotions of the time 

To spirits cradled in a sunny clime 

How many meet, who never yet have met, ^ 

To part too soon, but never to forget. 

How many saw the beauty, power and wit 120 

01 “ looks and words which ne’er enchanted yet ; 

But life’s familiar veil was now withdrawn, 

As the world leaps before an earth(juake’s dawn, 

And unprophetic of the coming hours, 

The matin winds from the expanded flowers 125 

Scatter their hoarded incense, and awaken 
The earth, until the dewy sleep_ is shaken 
From every living heart which it possesses, 

Through seas and winds, cities and wildernesses. 

As if the future and the past were all 130 

Treasured i’ the instant ; - so Gherardi’s hall • * 

Laughed in the mirth of its lord’s festival, 

Till some one asked— ‘Where is the Bride?’ And then 

A bridesmaid went?— and ere she came again 

A silence fell upon the guests— a pause , 135 

Of exi^ctation, as when beauty awes 

All hearts with its approach, though unbeheld ; 

Then wonder, and then fear that wonder quelled 
For whispers passed from mouth to ear which drew 
The colour from the hearer’s cheeks, and flow 140 

Louder and swifter round the company ; 

And then Gherardi entered with an eye 
Of ostentatious trouble, and a crowd 
Surrounded him, and some \fere weeping loud. 

They found Gineyra dead ! if it be death 145 

To lie without motion, or pulse, or breath, 

With waxen cheeks, and fimbs cold, stiff, and white, 

And open eyes, whose fixed and glassy light 
Mocked at tne speculation they had owned. 

If it be death, T\^hen there is felt around 150 

A smell of clay, a pale and icy glare, 


129 winds] lands Forman ; waves, sands or strands cj, EosseHi, 
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And silence, and a sense tlijjit lifts the hair 
From the jealp to the ankles, as it were 
Corruption from the spirit passing forth, 

And giving all it shrouded to the earth, ’ 155 

And leaving as swift lightning in its flight 
Ashes, and smoke, e<nd darkness : in our night ' 

Of thought we know thus much of death,— no more 

Than the unborn dream of our life before 

Their barks are wrecked on its inhospitable shore. 160 

Tlie marriage feast and its solemnity 

Was turned to funeral pomp— the company, 

With heavy hearts and looks, broke up ; nor they 

Who loved the dead went weeping on their way 

Alone, but sorrow mixed with sad surprise 165 

Loosened tlie springs of pity in all eyes. 

On which that form, whose fate they weep in vain, 

Will hWer, thought they, kindle smiles again. 

The lamps which, half extinguished in their haste, 

Gleamed few and faint o'er the abandoned feast. 170 

Showed as it were within the vaulted room 
A cloud of sorrow h^^nging, as if gloom 
Had passed out of men s minds into the air. 

Some few yet stood around Gherardi there, 

Friends and relations of the dead,— and he, 175 

A loveless man, accepted torpidly 
The consolation that he wanted not; 

Awe in the place of grief within him wrought. 

Their whispers made the solemn silence seem 

More still •■some wept, . , . ^ 180 

Some melted into tears without a sob, 

And some with hearts that might be heard to throb 

Leaned on the table, and at intervals 

Shyddered to hear through the deserted halls 

And corridors the thrilling' shrieks which came 185 

Upon the breeze of night, that shook the flame 

Of every torch and taper ' as it swept 

From out the chamber where the women kept 

Their tears fell on the dear companion cold 

Of pleasures now departed ; then was knolled 190 

The bell of death, and soon the priests arrived, 

And finding Death their penitent had shrived, 

Returned like ravens from a corpse whereon 
A vulture has just feasted to the bone. 

And then the mourning women came.— 195 

• • • • ^ • • 
felE niUGE. 

Old winter was gone 

In his weakness back to the mountsiins hoar, 

And the spring came down 

From the planet that hovers upon the shore 
167 On] In e^. Mostetii, 
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Where the sea of sunlight encroaches *• 

On the limits of wintry night 

* If the land, and the air, and the sea, 

Rejoice not when spring approaches, 

We did not rejoice in thee, * 

• Ginevra I , 

She is still, she is cold 

On the bridal couch, 

One step to the white deathbed. 

And one to the bier. 

And one to the charnel— and one, oh whefe? 

• The dark arrow fled 
In the noon. 

Ere the sun through heaven once more has rolled 
The rats in her heart • 

Will have made their nest. 

And the worms be alive in her golden hair. 
While the Spirit that guides the sun, 

Sits thit)ned in his flaming chair, 

She shall sleep. • 

EVENING: PONTE* AL MARE, PISA 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. There 
a draft amongst the Boscombe MSS.] 

I . 

The sun is set^ the swallows are asleep; • 

The bats are flitting fast in the gray air; 

The slow soft toads out of damp corners creep. 

And evening’s breath, wandering here and there 
Over J:he quivering surface of the stream, 

Wakes not one npple from its summer dream. 

n • 

There is no dew on the dry grass to-night, 

Nor damp yithin the shadow of the trees ; 

The wind is intermitting, dry, and light ; 

And in the inconstant morion of the breeze 
The dust and straws are driven up and down, 

And whirled about the pavtment of the town. 

m 

Within the surface of the fleeting river 
The wrinkled image o^the city lay, 

Immovably unquiet, and forever^ 

It. trembles, but it never fades away; 

Go to the ... 

You, being changed, wdll find it then as now# 

6 summer 18S9, 2nd ed . ; silent 2B24, 1839, 1st e<L • 
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The chaiiim in which the sun has sunk is shut 
By darkest barriers of cinereous cloud, 

Like mountain over mountain huddled- but 
Growing ahd mo/ing upwards in a crowd, 

And over it a sp^jce of watery blue^ _ • 

Which the keen evening star is shining through. 


THE BOAT ON THE SERCHIO 

[Published in, part (11. 1-Gl, 88-118) by Mrs. Shelley, PtMiimoivs 
Poemsy 1824 ; revised and enlarged by llossetti, GomjMe P. Jf, of 
P. B. S , 1870.] 

Ouii boat is asleep on Scrchio’s stream, 

Its sails are folded like thoughts in a dream, 

The dielm sways idly, hither and thither ; 

Dominic, tho boatman, has brought the mast, 

And the oars, and the sails ; but ’tis sleeping fast. 
Like a beast, unconscious of its tether. , 

The stars burnt ou^ in the pale blue air. 

And the thin white moon lay withering there ; 

To tower, and cavern, and rift, and tree. 

The owl and the bat fled dfowsily. 

Day had kindled the dewy woods. 

And the rocks above and the stream below, 

And the vapours in their multitudes, 

And the Apennines' shroud of summer snow, 

And clothed with light of a^ry gold ^ 

The mists in their eastern caves uprolled. 

Day had awakened all things that be. 

The lark and the thrush and the swallow free, 

‘ And the milkmaid’s sohg and the mower’s scythe. 

And the malm-bell and tho mountain bee ; 

Fireflies were quenched* on the de^vy corn, 

Glow-worms went out on the river’s brim, 

Like lamps which a student forgets to trim : 

The beetle forgot to wind his horn. 

The crickets wore still in the meadow and hill : 

Like a flock of rooks at a farmer’s gun 
Night’s dreams and terroif}, every one. 

Fled from the brains which are their prey 
From the lamp’s death to the morning ray. 

All rose to do the task He set to each, 

Who shaped us to%His ends and not our own ; 

The million rose to learn, and one to teach 
What none yet ever knew or can be known. 

And many rose 

jEming, (tc,-<-ao cinereous Boscombe MS, ; enormous edd. 1824, 1330, 
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Whose woe was such th|t fear became de^re 35 ' 
Melchior and Lionel were not among those | 

'They from the throng of men had stepped aside, 

And made their home under the green ^ill-side. 

It was that hill, whose inteivemng brow 
Sereins Lucca from the Pisan’s envious eye, 4° 

Which the circumfluous plain waving below, 

Like a wide lake of green leiiility. 

With streams and fields and marshes bare. 

Divides from the far Apennines— which lie 
Islanded in the immeasurable air. 45 


‘.What think you. as she lies in her green cove, 

Our little sleeping boat is dreaming ot?’ 

‘ If morning dreams are true, why 1 should guess 
That she was dreaming of our idleness, 

And of the miles of watery way • 5® 

We should have led her by this time of d(iy.*— 

‘Never mind,’ said Lionel. 

‘Give care to the winds, they can bear it well 
About yon poplar-tops: and se(k 

The white clouds are driving merrily, 55 

And the stars we miss this morn will light 
More willingly our retdrn to-night.— 

How it whistles, Dominic’s long black hair I 
List, my dear fellow ; the br^zo blows fair : 

Hear how it sings into the air—’ 60 

— ‘ Of us an(i of our lazy motions,* • * 

Impatiently said Melchior, 

‘ If I can guess a boat’s emotions ; 

And how we ought, two hours before, 

To have been the devil knows where.’ , 65 

Aifd then, in such transalpine Tuscan 
As would have lulled a Dolla-Cruscan, • 

So, Lionel according to his art 
Weaving hrs idle words, Melchior said : 

‘She dreams tliat we are not yet out of bed ; 70 

We’ll put a soul into her, and a heart 
Which like a dove chased Jjy a dove shall boat.’ 

‘ Ay,^ heave the balhist overboard. 

And stow "the eatables in the aft locker.* 

‘Would not this keg be* best a little lowered?* » 75 

58-61 List, my dear fellow, the breeze blows fair ; 

How it scatters Dominic's long black hair I 
Singing of us, and our lazy motions, 

If I can guess a boat’s emotions. —edd. 1824, 1839, 

61-67 Rossetti places these Unes conjecturally between U, 51 and 5a, 

y3 
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‘No, now airs riglit.* ‘T|hose bottles of warm tea— 

(Give some straw) -must be stowed tenderly ; 

Such as we used, in summer after six, 

To cram in greatcoat pockets, and to mik 
Hard eggs and radishes and rolls at Eton, 8o 

And, couched on stolen hay in those green hai hours 
Farmers called gaps, and we schoolboys called arbouis, 

Would feast till eight/ 

With a bottle in one hand, 

As if hi^ veiy soul were at a stand, ^ 85 

Lionel stood—wheii Melchior brought him steady 
‘Sit at the helm -fasten this sheet— all ready!’ 

The chain is loosed, tho sails are spread, 

The living breath is fresh behind, 

A^ with dev s and sunrise fed, 90 

Comes the laughing morning wind 
The sails are full, the boat makes head • 

Against the Seichio’s torrent fieice, 

Then flags with intermitting couise, 

And hangs upon the wave, and stems 95 

Tho tempest of the , , *. 

Which fervid from its mountain source 
Shallow, smooth and strong doth come,— 

Swift as fire, tempestuously 

It gweeps into the affrighted sea; 100 

In mbrning’s smile its eddies coil, ♦ 

Its billows sparkle, toss and boil, 

Torturing all its quiet light 
Into columns fierce and oright. 

» ^ I 

The Serchio, twisting forth 105 

Between the maible barriers which it clove 
At Ripafiatta, loads through the dread chasm 
The wave that died the death which lovers love. 

Living in what it sought ; as if this^spasm 
Had not yet passed, the toppling mountains cling, no 

But the clear stream in full enthusiasm 
Pours itself on the plain, then wandering 
^ Down one clear j)ath of effluence crystalline 
Sends its superfluous waves, that they may fling 
At Arno’s feet tribute of corn and wine: 115 

Jhon, through the pestilential deserts wild 
Of tangled marshland woods of stunted pine, 
t It rushes to the Ocean. 

95, 96 and stems The tempest of the mnhng in edd. 1824, 1839. i le then 

MS , ; until edd. 1824, 1889 114 supeiliuous ifs'. ; 

eloar M 1824,4839* X17 pine BoscomU MS . ; iir edd. 1824, 1839, 
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MUSH) I 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Fosthumous Poems, 1824.] 

I • 

I PANT^for the music which is divine, 

My heart in its thirst is a dying flower ; 

Pour foith the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower ; 

Like a herbless ])lain, for the gentle ram, 

I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 

• 

if 

Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound, 
More, oh more,— I am thirsting yet ; 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it: • 

The dissolving strain, thiough every vein, 

Passes into my heart and brain. 


As the scent of a violet withered 
Which grew by the brink of a silver lake, 
When the hot noon has diained its dewy cup, 
And mist there was nohe its thiist to slake— 
And the violet lay dead while the odour flew 
On the wings of the wind o’er the waters blue— 


As one who dijjnks from a charmed cup • * 

Of foaming, and sparkling, and murmuring wine, 
Whom, a mighty Enchantress filling up, 

Invites to love with her kiss divine . , • 


SONNET TO BYRON 

• • 

[Published by Medwin, The Shelley Papers^ 1832 (11. 1-7), and Life 
of Shelley, 1847 (11. 1-9, 12-14). Revised and completed from the 
Boscombe MS. by Rosfeetti, Complete P. W. of F, B. S>, 1870.] 

S I AM afraid these verses will not please you, but] 
i I esteemed you less, Envy would kill 
Pleasure, and leave to Wonafir and Deiyjair ^ 

The ministration of the thoughts that fill 
The mind which, like a worm whose life may share 
A portion of the unapproachable, 

Marks your creations rise as fast apd fair * 

As perfect worlds at the Creator’s will. „ 

Jfusic— 16 mist 1824 ; tank 1839j 2nd ed. Sonnet to Byron— i you ed, 
1870] him 1832] thee 1841 4 So ed 1870; My soul which as a worm 

may haply share 1832; My soul which even as a worm may share 1847. 

6 your ed, 1870 ; his 1832 ; thy 1847. • , 
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But Buch js my regard that nor your power 
To soar atove the lieights where others [climb], 

Nor fame, that shadow of the nuboni houi;^ 

Cast from the, envious future on the time, 

Move one I'egret for his unhonourod name 

Who dares iliese words the worm beneath thb sod 

May bft itself in homage of the God, 

FRAGMENT’ ON KEATS 

WHO DESIRED THAT ON HIS TOMB SHOULD BE INSCRIBED— 

‘Here lieth'Oiio whose name Avas writ on water.* 

But, ere the breath that could eiaso it blew, 

Death, in remorse tor that fell shui "liter, 

Death, the immortalizing winter, tlew 

Athwart the stream,— aiul time’s pnntless torrent grew 

A scroll* of ciystal, blazoning tlie name 
Of Adonais ! 

FRAGMENT: ‘METHOUGHT I WAS A BILLOW 
IN THE CROWD* 

[Published by RoescUi, Complete P. W, of P. B, 5, 1870.] 
METiiouaiiT I was a billow in the crowd 
Of common men, that stie^im without a shore, 

That ocean which at once is ileaf and loud ; 

Tliat I, a man, stood amid many more 
By a wayside . . . , whicli the aspect bore 
Of som^ imperial metropolis 
Where •inighty shapes— pyramid, dome, and tower— 
Gleamed like a "pile of crags — 

TO-MORROW • 

• [Published by Mrs. Shcllb(', Podhumous Poems, 182‘k] 

Where art thou, beloved To-morrow? 

When young and old, and strong and weak, ‘ 
Rich and poor, through joy and sorrow, 

Thy sweet smiles we ever seek,— , 

In thy place— ah ! well-a-day ! 

We find the thing we fled - To-day. 

STANZA 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P. W. of P, B, S., 1870. Con- 
nected by Dowden with the preceding.] 

If I walk in Autumn s^even 
^ Wiile the dei^^ leaves pass, 

8) 9 Sp ed, 1870 ; wanting 1832 ; 

But not the blessings of thy happier lot, 

Nor thy weli-won prospenty, and fame 1847^ 
to, It Seed, 1870 ; mnUng 1332, 1847. xa<z 4 So 1847, ed 1870 ; mnting 1B32. 
* PuWished by Mrs. Shelley, P, IT., 1839 , xst ed.— E d. 
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If I look pn Spring|s soft heaven,— * 

. Something is not there which was/ 

Winter's wondrous frost and snow, 

Sunfmer’s clouds, where are theij now ? 

‘PEAGMENT: A WANDEEEE 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P, TT., 1839, 1st ed.] 

He. wanders, like a day-appeaiing dream, 

Through the dim wildernesses of the mind ; 
Through desert woods and_ tracts, which seem 
^Like ocean, homeless, boundless, unconfined. 

FRAGMENT: LIFE ROUNDED WITH SLEEP 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IT., 1839, 2nd ed.] , 
The babe is at peace within the womb ; 

The corpse is at rest within the tomb : 

We begin in what we end. 

• 

FRAGMENT; ^ FAINT, I PEltlSH WITH MY 
LOVE!' 

[Published by Rossetti, Gompfete P. W, of F, P. 1870.] 

I FAINT, I perisli with my love! I grow 
Frail as a cloud whose [splendour^ pale 
Under the evening's ever-changing glow : 

I die like mist upon tlie gale, , • 

And hke a ^ve under the calm I fail 

FRAGMENT; THE LADY OF THE SOUTH 
[Published by Rossetti, ComjietejP. W, of P. B.S , 1870.] • 

Faint with love, the Lady of the South , 

• Lay in the paradise of Lebanon 
Under a heaven of cedar boughs: the drouth 
Of love was on her lips ; the light was gone 
Out of her eyJs— 

FRAGMENT : ZEPHYRUS THE AWAKENER 
[Published by Rossetti, Complde P, }V. of P. B, S.f 1870.] 
CoM^ thou aw^ener of the spirit's ocean, 

ZJepliyr, whom to thy cloud or cave 
No thought can trace ! spefed with thy gentle motion 1 

FRAGMENT; RAIN 

[Published by Roi^setti, Complete P. W. of P. B. P., 1870.] 
The gentleness of rain w^as in the wind. « 
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FRAGMENT: ^WHEN SdFT WI>':DS AND SUNNY 
' SKIES ' 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. TT., 1839, 1st ed.] 

When soft ’^dnds and sunny skies t 
With the green earth harmoiiize, 

And the young and dewy dawn, 

Bold as an unnunted fawn, 

Up the windless heaven is gone,— 

Laiigh— for ambushed in the day,— • 

Clouds and whirlwinds watch their prey. 


FRAGMENT: ^AND THAT I WALK THUS 
PROUDLY CROWNED’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 1st ed.] 

And that I walk thus proudly crowned withal 
Is that ’tis my distinction ; if I fall, • 

I shall not weep out of the vital day. 
To-morrow dust, nor wear a dull decay. 


FRAGMENT: ‘THE RUDE WIND IS SINGING’ 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 1st ed.] 

• The rude wind is singing 
The dirge of the music dead ; 

Tlie cold worms are clinging 
Where kisses were lately fed. 

FRAGMENT: ‘‘gREAT SPIRIT’ 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P, W. of P. B, S, 1870.] 

Geeat Spirit whom the sea of boundless thought 
Nurtures within its unimagined caves. 

In which thou sittest sole, as in my mind, 

Giving a voice to its mysterious waves— 


FRAGMENT: ‘0 THOU IMMOETA]. DEITY’ 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley ^,P. TF., 1839, 2nd ed.] 

0 THOU immorflil deity 

Whose throne is in the depth of human thought, 

1 do adjure thy power and thee 

By all that man may be, by all that he is not, 

By all that he has been and yet must be I 
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FRAGMENT : THE, FALSE ^AUREL AND ‘THE TRUE 
• [Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1839, Is^ ed.] 

‘WiuT art fhou, Presumptuous, who profanest 
The wreath to mighty poets only due,* 

Even whilst like a forgotten moon ^hou wanest ? 

Touch not those leaves which for the eternal few 
Who wander o’er the Paradise of fame, 5 

In sacred dedication ever grew : 

One of the crowd thou art without a name.’ 

‘All, friend, ’tis the false laurel that I wear; 

Bright though it seem, it is not the same 
•As that wmich bound Milton’s immortal hair; lo 

Its dew is poison ; and the hopes that quicken 
Under its chilling shade, though seeming fair, 

Are flowers which die almost before they sicken.’ 

FRAGMENT: MAY THE LIMNER 

[This and the three following Fragments were edited from MS Shelky H 1 at 
the Bodleian Librafy and published by Mr. C D. Locock, jExaminationf &c., 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1903. They arc pnifted here as belonging probably 
to the year 1821.] 

When May is painting ivith her colours gay 

The landscape sketched by April her sweet twin . . . 

FRAGMENT; BEAUTY’S HALO 

[Published by Mr. 0, D. Locock, Examination^ &c.,^903.] 

Thy beauty hangs around thee like 
Splendour around the moon— 

Thy voice, as silver bells that strike 
Upon 

• • • 

FRAGMENT: ‘THE DEATH KNELL IS RINGING 
• > 

[Published by Mr. C. D. Locock, Examinationj &c., 1903.] 

The death knell is ringing 
Tile raven is singing 
The earth worm is creeping 
The mourners are weeping 

Ding dong, J)cll— 5 

FRAGMENT: ‘J STOOD UPON A HEAVEN-CLEAVING 
TUPRET’ 

I STOOD upon a heaven-cleaving turret 
Which overlooked a wide Metropolis— 

And in the temple of my heart my Spirit 
* * This reads like a study for Autimrif A Dirge ’ (Locock). Might it not be part of 
a projected Fit i?. of The Fvi^tim ?— Ed. , 
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Lay prostrate, and wit^. parted lips did kiss 
The ^n'it of Desolations [altar] hearth— 

And with a voice too faint to falter 
It shook thgt trembling fane with its weak prayer 
’Twas noon,- the sleeping skies were blue 
The city . ^ 

NOTE ON POEMS OP 1821, BY MRS. SHELLEY 


My task becomes inexpressibly pain- 
ful as the year diaiys near that which 
sealed our earthly fate, and each poem, 
and each event it records, has a real or 
mysterious connexion with the fatal 
catastrophe. I feel that I am incapable 
of putting on p^per the history of those 
times. The heart of the man, abhoiied 
of the poet, who could 

‘ peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave,’ 

does not appear to me more inex- 
plicably framed than that of one who 
can dissect and probe past woes, and 
repeat to the public ear the groans 
drawn from them in the throes of their 
agony. 

The year 1821 was spent in Pisa, or 
at the Baths of S!in<jiuliano. We were 
not, as our wont had been, alone ; friends 
had gathered round us. Nearly all are 
dead, and, when Memory recuis to the 
j>ast, she wanders among tombs. The 
genius, witli all his blighting errors an^ 
mighty powen»^ the companion of Shel- 
ley’s ocean-wanderings, and the sharer 
of his fate, than whom no man ever 
existed more gentle, generous, and fear- 
less ; and others, who found in Shelley’s 
society, and in his great knowledge and 
warm sympathy, delight, instruction, 
and solace ; have joined him beyond 
the grave, A few survive who have felt 
life a desert since he left it. What mis- 
fortune can equal death ? Change can 
convert every other into a blessing, or 
heal its sting— death alone has no cure. 
It shakes the foundations of the eaith 
on which we tread; it destroys its 
beauty \ it casts down our shelter ; it 
exposes us bare U desolation. When 


those we love have passed into eternity, 

‘ life is the desert and the solitude ’ m 
which we are forced to linger— but never 
find comfort more. 

There is much in the Adomis which 
seems now more applicable to Shelley 
himself than to the young and gifted 
poet whom he mourned. The poetic 
view he takes of death, and the lofty 
scorn he displays towards his calumnia- 
tors, are as a prophecy on his own 
destiny when received among immortal 
names, and the poisonous breath of 
critics has vanished into emptiness be- 
A)re the fame he inherits. 

Shelley’s favourite taste was boating ; 
when living near the Thames or by the 
Lake of Geneva, much of his life was 
spent on the water. On the shore of 
every lake onstream or sea near which 
he dwelt, he had a boat moored. He 
had latterly enjoyed this pleasure again. 
There are no pleasure-boats on the 
Arno ; and the shallowimss of its waters 
(except in winter-time, ^en the stream 
is too turbid and impetuous forBoating) 
rendered it difficult to get any skiff light 
enough to float. Shelley, however, 
overcame the • difficulty ; he, together 
with a friend, contrived a boat such 
as the huntsmen carry about with them 
in the Maremma, to cross the sluggish 
but deep streams that intersect the 
forests,— a boat of laths and pitched 
canvas. It held three persons ; and he 
w|s often seen on the Arno in it, to 
the horror of the Italians, who remon^ 
strated on the danger, and could not 
understand how any one could take 
pleasure in an exercise that risked life. 
* Ma va per la vita ! ’ they exclaimed. 
1' little thought how true their words 
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would prove. He once ventured, with' 
a friend, .on the glassy sea V>f a calm 
day, down the Arno and round the 
coast to Leghorn, which, by keeping 
close in shore, was very practicable. 
They returned l!b Pisa by the canal, 
when, missing the direct cut, they got 
entangled among weeds, and the boat 
upset ; a wetting was all the haiin done, 
except that tlie intense cold of Ins 
dienched clothes made Shelley faint. 
Once I went down with him to the 
mouth of the Arno, where tlie stieam, 
then high and swift, met the tideless 
sea, and disturbed its sluggish waters. 
It was a waste and dreary scene ; the 
desert sand stretched into a point sur- 
rounded by waves that broke idly though 
perpetually around ; it was a scene very 
similar to Lido, of which he had said— 

* I love all waste 

And solitary places ; wlieie wo taste 
The pleasuie of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to 
And buch was this wide ocean, and this 
shore 

More barren than its billows.' 

Our little boat was of greater use, 
unaccompanied by any danger, when we 
removed to the Baths. Some friends 
lived at the village of Pugnano, four 
miles oflf, and we went to and fro to 
see them, in our boat, by the canal ; 
which, fed by the Serchio, was, though 
an arti^cial, a full and picturesque 
stream, making its way under verdant 
banks, sheltered by trees that dipped 
their boughs into the munmurmg waters. 
By day, multitudes of ephemera darted 
to and fro on the surface ; at night, the 
fireflies came out among the shrubs on 
the banks ; the cicale at noon-day kept' 
up their hum; the aziula cooed m 
the quiet evening. It'was a pleasant 
summer, bright in all but Shelley’s 
health and inconstant spirits ; yet ne 
enjoyed himself greatly, and became 
more and more attached to the part of 
the country where chance appeared to 
east us. Sometimes he projected taking 
a fai'm situated on the height of one of 


I the near hills, surrounded by chestnut* 
and pine woods, ar|l overlooking a wide 
extent of country : or settling still faither 
in the maritn}ie Apennines, at Massa. 
Several of his slighter and unfinished 
poems \were inspired by these scenes, 
and by the companions around us. It 
is the nature of that poetry, however, 
which overflows from the soul oftener 
to express sorrow and regret than joy ; 
for it IS when oppj*csscd by the weight 
of life, and away from those he loves, 
that the ]Joet has recourse to the solace 
of expression in verse. 

Still, Shelley’s passion was the ocean ; 
and ho wished that oyr summers, in- 
stead of being passed among the hills 
near Pisa, should be spent on the shores 
of the sea. It was very difficult to find 
a spot. We shrank from Naples from 
a fear.^that the heats would disagree 
with Percy : Leghorn had lost its only 
attraction,. since our fi lends who had 
resided there were returned to England ; 
and, Monte Nero being the resort of 
many English, we did not wish to find 
ourselves in the midst of a colony of 
chance travellers. No one then thought 
it possible to reside'at Via Reggio, winch 
latterly has become a summer resort. 
The low lands and bad air of Maremma 
stretch the whole length of the western 
shores of the Mediterraneaq, till broken 
Sy the rocks and hills of Spezia. It 
w^s a vague idea, but SMley suggested 
an excursion to Spezia, to see whether 
it would be feasible to spend a summer 
there. The beauty of the bay enchanted 
him. We saw no house to suit us ; but 
the notion took root, and many circum- 
stances, enchained as by fatabty, occur- 
red to urge him to execute it. 

He looked forward this autumn with 
great pleasure to the prospect of a visit 
from Leigh Hunt. When Shelley visited 
Lor(^Byron at Ravenna, the latter had 
suggested his coming out, together with 
the plan of a periodical wo^ in which 
they should all join, Shelley saw a 
prospect of good for the fortunes of his 
friend, and pleasure'in his society ; and 
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* instantly exerted himself to have the 
plan executed. He^hd not intend him- 
self joining in the work ; partly from 
pride, not wishing to have the air of 
acquiring readers for his poetry by as- 
sociating it with the compositions of 
more popular wiiters ; and also because 
he might feel shackled in the free ex- 
pression of his opinions, if any friends 
were to be compromised. By those 


opinions, carried even to their utmost 
extent, he wished to live aijd die, as 
being m his conviction not only true, 
but such as alon6 would conduce to the 
moral improvement and happiness of 
mankind. The sale oC the work might 
meanwhile, either really or supposedly, 
be injured by the free expression of 
his thoughts ; and this evil he resolved 
to avoid. 


POEMS WRITTEN IN 1822 . 

THE ZUCCA 

[Published by Mrs Shelley, Posthumous Poems^ 1824, and dated ‘January, 
1822.’ There is a copy amongst the Boscombe MSS.] 

I 

Summer was dond and Autumn was expiring. 

And infant Winter laughed upon the land , 

All cloudlessly and cold when I, desiring 
More in this world than any understand, 

W^t o’er the beauty, which, like sea retiring, 5 

liad left the earth bare as theiwave-worn sand 
Of my lorn heart, and o’er the grass and flowers 
Pale for the falsenood of the flattering Hours. 

II 

Summer was dead, but I yet lived to weep 
The instamfity of all but weeping ; • lo 

And on the Earth lulled in her winter sleep 
I woke, and envied her as she was sleeping. 

Too happy Earth! over thy face shall creep 
The .wakening vernal aira, until thou, leaping ^ 

From unrenienibered dreams, ’shalt see 15 

No deatlf divide thy immortality. , 

III 

I loved- oh, no, I moan not one of ye, 

Or any earthly one, though ye are dear ’ 

As human heart to human heai-t may be 
I loved, I know not what— but this low sphere 20 

And all that it contains, contains not thee, 

Thou, whom, seen nowhere, I feel eveiywhere. 

From Heaven and Earth, and all that in them are, 

Veiled art thou, like a star. ' 

IV • 

By Heaven and Earth, frAn all whose shapes thou flowest, 35 
Neither to be contained, delayed, nor hidden; 

Making divine the loftiest and the lowest, 

7 lorn Smmhs MS . ; poor ei. 1824, 33 So Boscombe MS . ; Dim obj'ect of my 

soul's idolatry ei. 18M. 94 star Boscombe MS, ; wanting ed. 1824, 
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When for a momett thou adt not forbidden * ^ 

To live within the lile which uiou bestowest ; f 
And leaving noblest things vacant and chiad&, 30 

Cold as a coipsb after the spirit’s flight 
Blank as the sun after the nii’th of nig 


In winds, and tiees, and streams, and all things common, 

In music and the sweet unconscious tone 
Of animals, and voices which are human, 35 

Meant to express some feelings of their own ^ 

In the soft motions and raie -smile of woman, 

In' flowers and leaves, and in the grass fresh-shown, 

Or dying in the autumn, I the most 
Adore thee present or lament thee lost. 

VI • 

And thus I went lamenting, when I saw 

A plant upon the river’s margin lie, 

Like one wl^o loved beyond his nature’s law, 

And in despair had cast him down to die ; 

Its leaves, which had outlived the frSst, the thaw 45 

Had blighted ; like a heart which hatred’s eye 
Can blast not, but which pit^r kills ; th6 dew 
Lay on its spotted leaves like tears too true. 

VII 

The Heavens had wept upon it, but the Earth 
Had crushed it on her uiimaternal breast , • 5® 


VIII 

I bore it to my chamber, and I planted 
It in S vase full of the lightest mould ; ' 

The winter beams which out of Heaven slanted , 

Fell through the window-panes, disrobed of cold, 

Upon its leaves and dowel's ; the stars which panted 55 

In evening for the Day, whose car has rolled 
Over the horizon's wave, with looks of light 
Smiled on it from the threshold of the night. 

The mitigated influences of air 

And light revjved the plant, and from it giw 60 

Strong leaves and tendrils, and its flowers fair, 

Full as a cun with the vine’s burning dew, 

O’erflowed witn golden colours; anf atmosphere 
Of vital warmth enfolded it anew, 

And eveiy impulse sent to every part ^5 

The unbeheld pulsations of its heart. 

38 grass fresh Soscombt MS , ; fresh grass ed 1824, 46 like Boscm'bi MS , ; as td. 1824, 
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Well tHe plant grow beautiful anc strong, 

Even if the air and sun had smiled not on it ; 

For one wept o’er it all the winter long 
Tears pure as Heaven’s rain, which fell upon it 70 

Hour after hour ; for sounds of softest song 
Mixed mill the stringed melodies that won it 
To leave the gentle lips on which it slept, 

Had loosed tlie heart of him who sat and wept. 

XI 

Had loosed his heart, and shook the leaves and flowers 75 

On which he wept, the while the savage storm 
Waked by the darkest of December’s hours 
Was raving round tlie chamber hushed and warm ; 

The biids were shivering in theii* leafless bowers, 

The fish-were frozen in the pools, the form 80 

Of every summer plant was dead . . . 

Whilst this . . . 


THE MAGNETIC^ LADY TO HER PATIENT 


[Published by Medwin, Tht Athmaumt August 11, 1832. There is a copy 
amongst the TreiJiwny MSS,] 


* Sleep, sleep on ! forget tby pain ; 

My hand is on thy brow, 

My spirit on th>i*braiii ; 

My pity on tliy heart, poor friend ; 

And from my fingers flow 5 
Tlie powers of life, and like a sign, 
Seal thee from thine hour of woe ; 
And brood' on thee, but may not 
blend 

With thine. • 

II 

* Sleep, sleep on ! I love thee not ; 10 

But when I think tliat he 
Who made and makes my lot 
As full of flowers as thine of weeds. 
Might have been lost like thee ; 
And that a hand which was not 
mine 15 

Might then have charmed his 
agony 

As I another’s~my heai-t bleeds 
For tiiine. 


in 

‘ Sleep, sleep, and with the slumber 
of 

The dead and the unborn 20 
Forget thy life and love ; 

Forget that thou must wake for- 
ever; 

Forget the world’s dull scorn ; 
Forget lost health, andithe divine 
Feelings which died in youth’s 
brief morn; • 25 

And forget me, for I can never 
Bo thmo. 

IV 

‘ Like a cloud big with a May shower, 
My soul weeps healing rain 
Dn thee, thou withered flower I 30 
It breathes mute music on thy sleep ; 

Its odour calms thy brain f 
Its light within thy gloomy breast 
Spreads like a second youth again, 
By mine thy being is to its deep 35 
Possessed. 


68 air and sun Bosemhe MS , ; sun and air id, 1834 ^ i, lo Sleep Trelawny MS., 

J$39f M id, ; Sleep on 1832, 18B9, 1st ed, i6 charmed Trelamy MS , ; chased 
eddt 18B9, v ai love] woe Z833, 
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V I I What cure j'oul* head and side ? — * 

*The sp/3ll is done. HoTf feel you ‘What would c/i-e, that would kill 
now ? ’ ^ mo, Jane : 

‘ Better— Quite wdll,’ replied And as I yiust on earth abide 

The sleeper.— ‘What would do 39 Awhile, yet tempt me not to break 
Y oil good when suffering and awake? M> chain. * 4 5 

LINES; ‘WHEN THE LAMP IS SHATTERED' 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthimoxts Poems, 1824. There is a copy 
amongst the Trelawny MSS.] , 

III 

When the lamp is shattered ^ When hearts have once mingled 

The light in the dust lies dead- Dove first leaves the well-built nest ; 

When the cloud is scattered ^ The weak one is singled 
The rainbow’s glory is shed. To endure what it once possessed, ao 

Wlien the lute is broken, 5 ^ who bewailest 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; The frailty of all things here, 

When the lips have spoken, Why choose you the frailest 

Loved accents are soon forgot. Tor your cradle, your home, and 

•your bier? 

IV 

As music and splendour , Its passions will rock thee 25 
Survive not the lamp and tne As the storms rock the ravens on 
lute, 10 high ; 

The heart’s echoes render Bright reason will mock thee, 

No song when the spirit is mute Like the sun from a wintry sky. 

No song but sad dirges, ^ From ihy nost^iisry rafter 
Like tlie wind through a ruined Will rot, and thine eagle home 30 
cell, Leave thee naked to laugliler, 

Or the mournful surges . 15 AVhen leaves fall and cold winds 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. come, 

TO JANE: THE. INVITATION * 

[This and the following poem were published together in their original form 
as one piece under thp title, The Pxne Forest of the Caserne near Pisa, by 
Mrs. Shelley, Posthumoits Poems^ 1824 ; reprinted in the same shape, P. IP., 18S9, 
1st ed. ; republished separately in their present form, P. W. , 1889, 2nd ed, There 
is a copy amongst the ^elawny MSS.J 

Best and brightest, come away I The brigditest hour of unborn Spring, 
Fairer far than this fair Day, Through the winter wandering, 

Which, like thee to those in soirow, Found, it seems, the halcyon Morn 
Comes to bid a sweet good-morro}v To hoar February born. 10 

To the rough Year just awake Bending from Heaven, in azure 
In its cradle on the brake. mirth, 

42 so Trelamy MS. ; 'Twould kill me what would cure my pain 1832, tdd. 1839, 
6 tones ed. 1824 ; notes Trelmny MS, 14 through ed. 1824 ; in Trelamy MS, 
16 dead ed, 1824 ; lost Trelawny MS, 23 choose ed, 1824 ; chose Trelawny MS, 
25-32 mnting Trelamy MS, * 
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It kissed the forehead of the Earth, 
And smiled upon tiae silent sea, 

And bade the frozen streams be free, 
And waked to music a|l their foun- 
tains, 15 

And breathed upon tho» frozen 
mountains, 

And like a prophetess of May 
Strewed flowers upon the barren 

Making the wintry world appear 
Like one on whom thou smilest, 
dear. 20 

Away, away, from men and towns, 
To the wild wood and the downs— 
To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul need not repress 
Its music lest it should not find 25 
An eclio in another’s mind, 

While the touch of Nature’s art 
Harmonizes heart to heart. ^ 

I leave this notice on my door 
For each accustomed visitor 30 
* I am gone into the fields 
Totakewhatthissweethouryields 
Reflection, vou may come to-morrow, 
Sit by the fireside \\uth Sorrow.— 
You vnth tho un^pajd bill, Despair,— 
You,tiresomever&e-reciter,Care,— 36 
I will pay you in the grave,— 

Death will listen to your stave. 


^Expectatjlm too, be off! 

To-day is ifor itself enough • 40 

Hope, in pity mock not Woe 
With smiles, nor follow where I go ; 
Long having lived on thy sweet food, 
At length I find one 'moment’s good 
After long pain— with all your love, 
Tliis you never told me of.’ 4^ 

Radiant Sister of the Day, 

Awake ! arise I and come away I 
To the wild woods and the plains, 
And the pools where winter rains 50 
Image all their roof of loaves. 
Where the pine its prland weaves 
Of sapless gieen and ivy dun 
Round stems that never kiss the sun ; 
Where the lawns and pastures be, 55 
And the sandhills of tne sea ; — 
Where the melting hoar-frost wets 
The daisy-star that never sets, 

And wind-flowers, and violets, 
Which yet join not scent to hue, 60 
(>own the pale year weak and new; 
when the night is left behind 
In the deep east, dun and blind, 
And the blue noon is over us, 

And the multitudinous 65 

Billows murmur at our feet, 

Where the ehrth and ocean meet, 
And all things seem only one 
In the universal sun. 


TO JANE: THB RECOLLECTION 

[Published by^Mrs. Shelley, F. TF., 1839, 2Qd ed. See the Editor’s prefatory 
note to the preceding.] 

II 

Now the last day of many days. We wandered to the Pine Forest 
All beautiful and bright as thou, That skirts the Ocean’s foam, 10 
The loveliest and the last, is dead, The lightest wind was in its nest, 
Rise, Memory, and wiite its praise I The tempest in its home. 

Up,— to thy wonted work I come. The whispering waves were half 
trace 5 asleep, 

The epitaph of glory fled,— ^ The clouds ^ere gone to play, 

For now the Earth has changed its And on the bosom of the deep 15 
face, ^ The smile of Heaven lay ; 

A frown is on the Heaven’s brow. It seemed as if the hour were one 
34 mdth Trtiawny MS, ; of iSS9, Snd ed. 44 moment’s Trelawny MS. ; moment 
18B9f Snd <4, 50 And Trelawny MS. ; To 1839, 2nd ed . 53 dun Trelawny MS . ; 

dim 18^, ed. 6 fled ed. 2824 ; dead Tudawny MS.j 1889 ^ 2nd ed, 10 Ocean’s] 
Ocean i8a9| and << 
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Sent from beyond the slies, ^ 
Which scattered from abofe the suii 
A light of Paradise. 20 

III 

We paused am^ the pines that stood 
The giants of the waste, 

Tortured by storms to shapes as 
rude 

As serpents interlaced, 

And soothed by every azure breath, 
That under llGaven is blown, 2d 
To harmonies and hues benoath, 

As tender as its own ; 

Now all tlie tree-tops lay asleep, 

Like green waves on the sea, 30 
As still as in the silent deep 
Tlio ocean woods may bo. 

IV 

IIow calm it was N-the silence there 
By such a chain was bound 
That even the busy woodpecker 35 
Made stiller by her sound 
The inviolable quietness ; * 

The breath of jieace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 40 
There seemed from the remotest 
seat t 

Of the white mountain waste, 

To the soft flower beneath our feet, 
A magic circle traced,— * 

A spint interfused around, 45 

A thrilling, silent life,— 

To moqjentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature’s strife ^ 

And still I felt the centre ot 
The mnmc circle there 50 

Was one fair form that filled with 
love 

The lifeless atmosphere. I 


We paused besid/ the pools that lie 
Under the forest bough,— 

Each seeme(], as ’twere a little sky 55 
GiiKed in a world below ; 

A firmament of purple light 
Which m the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of 
night, 

And purer than the day— 60 
In which the lovely forests grew, 
As in the upper air, 

More perfect Doth in shape and hue 
Than any spreading there. 

There lay the glade and neighbour- 
ing lawn, , 65 

And through the dark green wood 
The white sun twinkling like the 
dawn 

Out of a speckled cloud. 
Sweet^views which in our world above 
Can never well be seen, 70 

Were imaged by the water’s love 
Of that fair forest green. 

And all was interfused beneath 
With an Elysian glow, 

An atmosphere without a breath, 75 
A softer day bolo^. 

Like one beloved^he scene had lent 
To the dark water’s breast. 

Its every leaf and lineament 
With more than truth expressed ; 
Until an envious wind c);ept by, 8 1 
^ Like an unwelcome thought, 
\yhich from the mind’s too faithful 
eye 

Blots one dear image out. 

Though thou art ever fair and kind, 
The forests ever green, ^ 86 
Less oft is peace in Shelley’s mind, 
Than calm in waters, seen. 


THE PINE FOREST OF THE CASCINE NEAR PISA 

[This, the first drafl of To Jane: The Jnintafion, The Recollectim, was 
published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824, and reprinted, P, IT., 1839, 
1st ed. See Editor’s Prefatory Note to The invitaiion, p. y 48, above.] 
Dearest, best and brightest, Which, like thee to those in sorrow, 5 

Come away, ^ Comes to bid a sweet good-morrow 

To the woods and to the fields ! To the rough Year iuiS awake 

Dearer than this fairest day In its cradle in the Drake. 

4 a white TrehmyUS. ; mdAl8B9,2nded, 87 Shelley's TrelamyUS. ; S *%1889,2nded. 
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'The eldest of the Hours of Spring, 
Into the Winter wandering, lo 
Looks upon the leailess wood, 

And the banks all bare and rude ; 
Found, it seems, this halcyon Morn 
In February’s bosom born, , 
Bending irom Heaven, in azure 
mirth, 15 

Kissed the cold forehead of the Earth, 
And smiled upon the silent sea, 

And bade the frozen streams be free ; 
And waked to music all the fountains, 
And breathed upon the rigid moun- 
tains, 20 

And made the wintry world awear 
Like oneon whom thou smilost, Dear. 

Radiant Sister of the D<iy, 

Awake ! arise 1 and come away ! 

To the wild woods and the plains, 25 
To the pools where winter rains 
Image all the roof of leaves, 

Where the pine its garland weaves 
Sapless, gray, and ivy dun 
Round stems that never kiss tlie 
sun- 30 

To the sandhills of the sea, 

Where the earliest violets be. 

Now the last day 6f many days. 

All beautiful and bright as thou. 

The loveliest and the l^t, is dead, 35 
Rise, Memory, and write its praise ! 
And do thv wonted work and trace 
The epitapli of glory fled ; ’ | 

For now tlie Earth' has changed its ! 

face, I 

A frown is on the Heaven’s brow’, 40 

We wandered to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the Ocean’s foam. 

The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. 

The whispering waves were half 

asleep, 45 

The clouds were gone to play. 

And on the woods, and on the deep 
The smile of Heaven lay, 

It seemed as if the day were one 
Sent fi’om beyond the skies, 50 

Which shed to earth above the sun ^ 

. A light of Paradise, 


i,We paui^d amid the pines that 
sto^d, 

The giants of the waste, 

Tortumd by storms to shapes as 
^ rude 55 

With stems like -^serpents inter- 
laced. 

How calm it w^as— the silence there 
By such a chain was bound, 

That even the busy w’oodpecker 
Made stiller by her sound 60 

Tlio inviolable quietness ; r 
The breath of peace we drew 
With its soft motion made not less 
The calm that round us grew. 

It seemed that from the remotest 
scat 65 

Of (he Avhite mountain’s waste 
To the bright flow’or beneath ourfeet, 
A magic circle traced 
A spirit interfused around, 

A thinking, silent life ; 70 

To momentary peace it bound 
Our mortal nature's strife 

And still, it seemed, the centre of 
The magic circle there, 

Was one whose being filled with love 
The breathless atmosphere. 76 

Were not the crocuses that grew 
Under that ilex-tree 
As beautiful in scent and hue 
As ever fed the bee 80 

We stood beneath the pools ihat lie 
Under the foreKst bough, 

And e.ach seemed like a sky 
Gulfed in a world below ; 

A purple firmament of light 85 

Which in the dark earth lay, 

More boundless than the depth of 
night, 

And clearer than the day— 

In which the massy forests grew 
“As in the upper air, 90 

More perfect noth in shape and hue 
Than any waving there. 

Like one beloved the scene had lent 
To the dark water’s breast 
Its every leaf and lineament 93 
With that clear truth expressed ; 
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There lay far glades and neighbour- lAn atmosphere without a breath, 
ing lawn, \ ^ A silence sleeping there. 

And through the dark green crowd ^ 

The white sun twirfkling like the U5.1 

dawn wi u 

Under a speckled cloud. 100 Wmcn 

Can never well be seen, Por thou art good and dear and 

Were imaged by the water s love kind, 

Of that fair forest green. ^ The forek eve? green, 

And all was interfused beneath 105 But less of peace in S ’s mind, 

With an ’Elysiaii air, Than calm in waters, seen. 116 

WITH A GUITAR, TO JANE 

[Published by Medwm, The Athenceumj Oct. 20, 1832 ; FrateVs Magazine^ 
Jan. 1833. There is a copy amongst the Trelawny MSS.] 

Artel to Miranda :-~Take Since Ferdinand and you begun ^ 

This slave of Music, for the sake Your com so of love, and Ariel still 

Of him who is the slave of thee. Has tr^icked your steps, and served 

And teach it all the harmony your will ; 

In which thou canst, and only thou, Now, in humbler, happier lot, 35 
Make the delighted spirit glow, 6 This is all remembered not ; 

Till joy denies itself again. And now, alas 1 the poor sprite is 

And, too intense, is turriea to pain ; Imprisoned, for some fault of his, 
For by permission and command In a body like a gi’ave 
Of thine own Prince Ferdinand, 10 From you he only dyes to crave, 40 
Poor Ariel sends this silent token For his service and his sorrow, 

Of more than ever can be spoken ; A smile to-day, a song to-morrow. 

Your guardian spirit, Ariel, who. 

From life to life, must still puisuo The artist who this idol wrought, 
Your happine^ ;-“for thus alone 15 To echo all harmonious tl^ought. 
Can Ariel ever find his own. Felled a tree, while on the steep 45 

From Ptospero's enchanted cell, Tl^e woods were in theii’winter sleep, 

As the mighty verses tell. Rocked in that repose divine 

To the throne of Naples, he On the wind-swept Apennine ; 

Lit you o'er the tracklees sea, 20 Anddreaming,some of Autumn past, 
Flitting on, your prow before, And some of Spring approaching 
Like a living meteor. fast, 50 

When you ole, the silent Moon, And some of April buds and showers, 

In her mterlunar swoon, ’And some of songs in July bowers, 

Is not sadder in her cell . 25 And all of love ; and so this tree,— ^ 

Than deserted Ariel. • 0 that such our death may be I— 

When you live again on earth, ^ Died in sleep, and felt no pain, 55 
Like an unseen star of biith, To liye in happier form again : 

Ariel guides you o'er the sea Froni which, beneath Heaven’s fair- 

Of life from your nativity. 30 est star, 

Man y changes have been run I The artist wrought this loved Guitar, 

1 2 Of more than ever] Of love that never 188S. 46 woods Trdawny MS . , 1839, 2nd ed ; 

windsJ338, 1883, 1839, Isted. 56 this TrdamyMS., 1839, 2nded. ; tbatlSSS, 1833, 1839, Isted. 


wandering wind crept by, 
ah unwelcome thought, 1 10 
from mv mind's too faithful 
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' And tauffht it justly to reply, ^ Thatseldbrn-heardniysterioussound, 
To all wno questi^i skilfully, 6o Which, ^iriven on its diurnal round, 
In language gentle as thine o\^ti ; As it floats through boundless day, 
Whispering in enamoured tone Our world enkindles on its way.— 
Sweet oracles of woods and dells. All this it knows, but will not 
And summer winds in sylvan cells ; tell o 

For it had learned all harmonies 65 To those who cannot question well 
Of the plains and of the skies, The Spirit that inhabits it ; 81 

Of the forests and the mountains, It talks according to the wit 
And the many-voiced fountains ; Of its companions ; and no more 

The clearest echoes of the hills, Is hoard than has been felt before, 

The softest notes of falling rills, 70 By those who tempt it to betray 85 
The melodies of birds and bees. These secrets of an elder day ' 

The murmuring of summer seas, ^ But, sweetly as its answers will 

And pattering rain, and breathing Flatter hands of perfect skill, 
dew, It keeps its highest, holiest tone 

And airs of evening ; and it knew For our beloved Jane alone. 90 

TO JANE: ^THE KEEN STARS WERE TWINKLING* 

[Published in part (11. 7-24) by Medwin (under the title, An Ariette for Music, 
To a Lady singing to her Accompaniment on the Omiar)^ The Athenceim^ Nov. 17, 
1832 ; reprinted by Mrs. Shelley, P, IT., Ig39, 3 st od. Republished in full (under 

the title, I'o ), P. W,, 1839, 2nd ei The Trelawny MS. is headed To Jane, 

Mr. C. W. Frederickson of Biooklyn possesses a transcript in an unknown hand.] 

I I . 

The keen stars were twinkling, I The stars will awaken, 

And the fair mooi. was rising among Though thp moon sleep a full hour 
thorn, later, 

Dear Jane ! To-night : 1 5 

The guitar was tinkling, No leaf will be shaken 

But the nqtes were not sweet till you Whilst the dews of your melody 
sung them *5 scatter 

Again. • Delight. 

17 

Though the sound overpowers, ^ 
Sing again,' with your dear voice 
revealing so 

A tone 

Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and 
feeling 
Are one. 

61 thin© own Trelamy MS., JSS9, 2nd ed. own 18S2, 1833, 1839, Ist ed. 76 on 
Trdamy MB . , 18^9, 2nd ed . ; in 1832 ^ 1833, 1839, 1st ed. 90 Jane Trelamy MS. ; fiiend 
788®, 1838, edd, 1889 3 Dear * * ♦ J859, 2nd ed. 7 soft] pale Fred. MS. 10 your 

3889, 8ni ed. ; thy 1882, 1839, l<d ed., Fred. MS. ii had then 1839, 2nd ed, ; has 1832, 
1839, ; hath MS, la Its] Thine Fred, MS. 17 your 1889, 2nd ed.*, thy 

1888^ 1889, 1st ed., Fred. MS, 19 sound] song Fred, MS, 20 your dear 1839, 2nd ed , ; 
thy sweet 1882, 1889, lMed,*,ihy soft Fred, MS. 


II 

As the moon’s soft splendour 
O’er thefaint'coldstai’light of Heaven 
Is throwTi, 

So your voice most tender ro 
To the strings without soul liad then 
given 
Its own. 
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A mjlGE 

[Published by Mia. Shelley, Posthumous Poems'** 1824.] 

Rough wind, that meanest loud Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 5 
Grief too sad for song ; Bare woods, ^/hose branches strain, 

Wild wind, wh^n sullen cloud Deep caves and dreaiy main,— 
Knells all the night long ; Wail, lor the worlds wrong I 

LINES WRITTEN IN THE BAY OF LERICI 

[Published from the Boscombe MSS. by Dr. Garnett, Macmillan's Magazine^ 
June, 1862; reprinted, Behes of Shelley y 1862.] 

She left me at the silent time " In my faint heart. I dare not speak 
When the moon had ceased to climb My thoughts, but thus disturbed and 
The azure path of Heaven’s steep, weak 30 

And like an albatross asleep, ’ I sat and saw the vessels glide 

Balanced on her winp of light, 5 Over the ocean bright ana wide, 
Hovered in the purple night, Like spiritAVing^d chariots sent 

Ere she sought her ocean nest O’er some serenest element 

In the chambers of the West. For ministrations strange and far ; 35 

She left me, and I ■«3ta5^ed alone As if to some Elysian star 
Thinking over every tone 10 Sailed ^r drink to medicine 

Which, though silent to the ear. Such sweet and bitter pain as mine. 

The enchanted heart could hear. And the - wind that winged their 

Like notes which die when born, but' flight 

still From the land came fresh and light, 

Haunt the echoes of the hill ; And the scent of winged flowers, 4* 
And feeling ever— oh, too much !— And the coolness of the hours 
The soft viWtion of her touch, 16 Of dew, and sweet ^armth left by 
As if her gentle hand, even now, day, 

Lightly trembled on my brow ; Were scattered o’er the twinkling 
And thus, although she absent were, bay. 

Memory gave me all of her 20 And the fisher with his lamp 45 
Tliat even Faiwy dares to claim A^d spear about the low rocks damp 
Her presence liad made weak and uiept, and struck the fish which 
tame , came 

All passions, and I lived alone To worship the delusive flame. 

In the time which is our own ; Too happy they, whose pleasure 

The past and future were forgot, 25 soumit 
As they had been, and would be, not Extinguislies all sense and thought 
But soon, the guardian angel gone. Of the regret that pleasure leaves, 51 
The daemon reassumed his throne JDestroying life alone, not peace ! 

LINES: MEET NOT AS WE PARTED* 

[Published by Dr. Garnett, Edics of Shdley^ 1862 .] 

My bosom is heavy-hearted, 

We meet not as we parted, Ana thine full of doubt for me:~ 

We feel more than all may see ; , One moment has bound the free. 5 

A Dirge— 6 strain c). Hossetk ; stain ed. 1824, Ltm tmften, rtc.— ii though silent 
Mice 1862 { though now silent Mac, Mag, 1862, 31 saw Mtes 1862; watched 

Mae, Mag. 1862. 
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'That moment is for ever, '' Sweet ^ps, could my heart have 
Like lightning 'that flashed and hidden 

died— , * That its life was crushed by you, 

Like a snowflake upon the river— Ye would not have then forbidden 
Like a sunbeam upon the* tide, The death which ^ heart so true 

Which the daik shadows hide. lo Sought in your briny dew, ao 

III V 

That moment from time was singled ..... 

As the first of a life of pain ; .... 

The cup of its joy was mingled . . . 

—Delusion too sweet though vain ! Methinks too little cost , 

Too sweet to be mine again. 1 5 For a moment so found, so lost I a 5 

THE ISLE 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems^ 1824.] 

There was a little lawny islet Pierce the pines and tallest trees, 

By anemone and violet, Each a gem engraven 

Like mosaic, paven : Girt by many an azure wave 

And its roof was flowers and leaves With which the clouds and moun- 
Which the summer’s breath en- tains pave 10 

weaves, 5 » A lake’s blue chasm. 

Where nor sun nor showers nor breeze 

FRAGMENT: TO THE MOON 

[Pahhshed by Dr. Garnett, Beltcs of Shelley ^ 1862.] 

Bright wanderer, fair coquette of Envy not this dim world, for 
Heaven, never 

To whom alone it has been given But once within its shadow grew 5 
To changg and be adored for ever. One fair as — 

EPITAPH 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824.] 

These are two friends whose lives Under the grave; let not their bones 
were undivided ; be parted, 

80 let their memory be, now they For their two hearts in life were 
have glided single-hearted. 

NOTE ON POEMS OP 1822, BY MRS. SHELLEY 

Tins morn thy gallant bark Thou sleep’st upon the shoie 

Sailed on a sunny sea : ^ Beside the knelling surge, 

TTis noon, and tempests dark And Soa-nymphs evermore 

Have wrecked it on iho Ice. Shall sadly chant thy dirge. 

Ah woe I all woe I . They come, they come, 

By Sph its of the deep The Spirits of the deep,— 

ThottVt cradled on the billow While near thy seaweed pillow 

To thy eternal fieep. My lonely watch I keep. 
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From far across the sea I 
1 hear^a loud lament, il 

By Echoes voice for tliee * 

From Ocean’s cayerr;s sent. 

0 list I 0 list I 
The Spirits of tl^ deep 1 
They laise a wail of sorrow, 

WJiile I forever weep. 

With this last year of the life of 
Shelley these'Notes end. They are not 
what I intended them to be. 1 began 
w'lLh energy, and a burning desiie to 
impart to the world, in worthy language, 
the sense I^ave of the Virtues and 
genius of the beloved and the lost ; my 
strength has failed under the tas*k. Re- 
cun euce to the past, full of its own deep 
and unforgotten joys and sorrows, con- 
trasted with succeeding years of painful 
and solitary struggle, has shaken my 
health. Days of g/eat suffering have 
followed my attempts to write, and 
these again produced a weakness and 
languor that spread their sinister in-, 
fluence over these notes. I dislike 
speaking of myself, but cannot help 
apologizing to the dead, and to the 
public, for not having executed in the 
manner I desired the history I engaged 
to give of Shelley’s writing? ^ 

The winter of 1822 was passed in 
Pisa, if we might call that seas 9 n winter 
in which autumn merged into spring 
after the iiiterial of but few days of 

^ X at mie time feared that the coriec- 
tion of the press might be less exact 
througli my illness , but I believe that it 
IS nearly fiee fi om error. §ome astci isks 
occur in a few pages, as they did in the 
volume of Posthumous PoemSj either because 
they refer to private concerns, or because 
the origin.al manuscript was left imper- 
fect. Did any one see the papers from 
which I drew that volume, the wonder 
would be how any eyes or patience were 
capable of extracting it from so confusq^ 
a mass, intei lined and broken into fiag- 
ments, so that the sense could only be 
deciphered and joined by guesses which 
might seem rather intuitive (han founded 
on reasoning. Yet 1 believe no mistake 
was made. 


bleaker weather. Spring sprang up * 
early, and with extreme beauty. Shelley * 

I had conceived the/ idea of writing a 
I tragedy on the ^subject of Charles 1. It 
I was one that he believed adapted for a 
drama; fjull of intense interest, con- 
trasted character, and busy pasBion. He 
had recommended it long before, when 
he encouraged me to attempt a play. 
Whether the subject proved more diffi- 
cult than he anticipated, or whether in 
jfact he could not bond his mind away 
[ from the broodings and wanderings of 
thought, divested from human interest, 
j which he best loved, I cannot tell ; but 
he proceeded slowly, and threw it aside 
for one of the most mystical of his 
poems, the Tnumph of Life^ on which 
he ^vas employed at the last. 

Ills passion for boating was fostered 
at this t^ne by having among our friends 
several sailors, llis favourite companion, 
Edward Ellerker Williams, of the 8th 
Light Dragoons, had begun hia life in 
the navy, and had afteiw'ards entered 
the army ; he had spent several years in 
India, and his love for adventure and 
manly exercises accoided with Slielley’s 
taste. It was tlieim fJvouiite plan to 
build a boat such as they could manage 
themselves, and, living on the sea-coast, 
to enjoy at every hour and season the 
pleasure they loved best. Captain 
hlbertfi, R.N., undertook to build the 
boat at Genoa, where hep was also oc- 
cupied m building the Bohear for Lord 
Byron. Ours was to be an open boat, 
on a model taken from one of the loyal 
dockyards. I have since heard that there 
was a defect in this model, and that it 
was never seaworthy. In the month of 
f’ebruary, Shelley and his friend went 
to Spezia to seek for houses for us. Only 
one was to be found at all suitable ; how- 
ever, a trifle such as not flnding a house 
could not stop Shelley ; the one found 
was t(fserve for all. It was unfurnished ; 
we sent our furniture by sea, and with 
*a good deal of precipitation, arising from 
his impatience, made our removal. Wo 
left Pisa on the 26th of April 
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The Bay of Spezia is of considerable 
extent, and divide 1 by a rocky pro- 
montory into a larger and smaller one, 
The town of Lenci is situab3d on the 
eastern point, and in the depth of the 
smaller bay, which bears the. name of 
this town, IS the village of SanTerenzo. 
Our house, Oasa Magni, was close to 
this village ; the sea came up to the door, 
a steep hill sheltered it behind. The 
propiietor of the estate on which it w£is 
situated was insane ; he had begun to 
erect a large house at the summit of the 
hill behind, but his malady prevented 
its being finished, and it was falling into 
ruin. He had (and this to the Italians 
had seemed a glaring symptom of very 
decided madness) rooted up the olives 
on the hillside, and planted forest trees. 
These were mostly young, but the planta- 
tion was more in English taste than I 
ever elsewhere saw in Italy ; some fine 
walnut and ilex trees intermingled their 
dark massy foliage, and formed groups 
which still haunt my memory, as then 
they satiated the eye with a sense of 
loveliness. The scene was indeed of un- 
imaginable beauty. The blue extent of 
wateis, the almSst^-landlocked bay, the 
near castle of Lerici shutting it in to the 
east, and distant Porto Venere to the 
west ; the varied forms of the precipitous 
locks that bound in the beach, over 
which there was only a winding rugged 
footpath towards Lerici, and noue^on 
the other side ; the Udoless sea leaving 
no sands nor shingle, formed a picture 
such as one sees in Salvator Rosa's land- 
scapes only. Sometimes the sunshine 
vanished when the sirocco raged — ^the 
‘ ponento ' the wind was called on that 
shore. The gales and squalls that hailed 
our fiist arrival surrounded the bay 
with foam; the howling wind swept 
round our exposed house, and the sea 
Kiared unremittingly, so that we almost 
ianci^d ourselves on board ship. At 
other times sunshine and calm invested 
sea and sky, and tlie rich tints of Italian 
heaven bathed the scene m bright and 
ever- varying tiuta^ 


The n tives were wilder than the 
place, (^ur near neighbours of San 
Teronzo were more like savages than 
any people I ever before lived among. 
Many a night they passed on the beach, 
singing, or rather hovJling ; the women 
dancing about among the waves that 
broke at their feet, the men leaning 
against the rocks and joining in their 
loud wild chorus. We could get no 
provisions nearer than Sarzana, at a 
distance of three miles and a half off, 
with the torrent of the Mpgra between ; 
and even there the supply was very 
deficient. Had we been wrecked on 
an island of the South Seas, we could 
scarcely have felt ourselves farther from 
civilization and comfort; but, where the 
sun shines, the latter becomes an un- 
necessary luxury, ‘and we had enough 
society among ourselves. Yet I confess 
housekeeping became rather a toilsome 
task, especially as I was suffering in 
my health, and could not exert myself 
actively. 

At first the fatal boat had not arrived, 
and was expected with great impatience. 
On Monday, 12 th May, it came. Williams 
records the long-wislied-for fact in his 
journal : * Cloudy and threatening wea- 
ther. M. Maghan called; and after 
dinner, and while walking with him on 
the terrace, we discovered a stiange 
sail coming round the point of Porto 
Venere, which proved at length to be 
Slielley's boat. She had left Genoa on 
Thursday last, but had been driven 
back by the prevailing bad winds. A 
Mr. Heslop and two English seamen 
brought her round, and they speak most 
highly of her performances. She does 
indeed excite my surprise and admira- 
tion. Shelley and I walked to Lenei, 
and made a stretch oif the land to try 
her : and I find she fetches whatever 
she looks at. In short, we have now 
a pel feet plaything for the summer.’— 
It was thus that short-sighted mortals 
welcomed Heath, he having disguised 
his grim form in a pleasing mask I The 
time of the friends was now spent on 
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the sea ; the weather became hne, and 
our whole ^ty often passed i)ie even- 
ings on the water when the wind pro- 
mised pleasant sailing. Shelley and 
Williams made longer excursions ; they 
sailed several tiiSes to Massa. They 
had engaged one of the seamen who 
brought her round, a boy, by name 
Charles Vivian ; and they had not the 
slightest apprehension of danger. When 
the weather was unfavourable, they 
employed '^hemselves with alterations 
in the riggiT%, and by building a boat 
of canvas and reeds, as light as possible, 
to have on board the other for the con- 
venience of landing in waters too shallow 
for the larger vessel. When Shelley 
was on board, he had his papers with 
him ; and much of the Triumph of Life 
was written as he saried or welteied on 
that sea which was soon to engulf him. 

The heats set m m the middle of 
June ; the da^s became excessively 
hot. But the sea-breeze cooled the aiif 
at noon, and extieme heat always put 
Shelley in spirits. A long drought had 
preceded the heat ; and piayers for ram 
were being put up in the churches, and 
processions of relics for tho same effect 
took place in every town. At this 
time we received letters announcing the 
arrival of Leigh Hunt at Genoa.* Shelley 
was very eager ^ see him. 1 was con- 
fined to my room by severe illness, and 
could not move ; it was agreed that 
Shelley and Williams should go to Leg- 
horn in the boat. Strange that no fear 
of danger crossed our inmds I Living 
on the sea-shore, the ocean became as 
a plaything : as a child may sport with 
a lighted stick, till a spark inflames a 
forest, and spreads destruction over all, 
so did we fearlessly and blindly tamper 
with danger, and make % game of the 
terrors of the ocean. Our Ital lan neigh- 
bours, even, trusted themselves as far 
as Massa in the skiff ; and tlie running 
down the line of coast to Leghorn gave 
no more notion of peril than a fair- 
weather inland navigation would have 
done to those who had never seen the 


'^a. Once, some months before, Tre- 
iawny had raised a Jvarning voice as to ' 
the difference of oin’ calm bay and the 
open sea beyop^ ; but Shelley and his 
friend, vvith their one sailor-boy, thought 
themselves a match for the storms of 
the Mediterranean, m a boat which they 
looked upon as equal to all it was put 
to do. 

On the let of J uly they left us. If ever 
shadow of future ill darkened the pre- 
sent hour, such was over my mind when 
they went. During the whole of our stay 
at Leiici, an intense presentiment of 
coming evil brooded over my mind, and 
covered this beautiful place and genial 
summer with the shadow of coming 
misery. I had vainly struggled with 
these emotions— they seemed accounted 
for by my illness ; but at this hour of 
separation they recurred with renewed 
violence. I did not anticipate danger 
for them, but a vague expectation of evil 
shook me to agony, and I could scarcely 
bring myself to let them go. The day 
was calm and clear ; and, a fine breeze 
rising at twelve, they weighed for Leg- 
horn. They made the jjpn of about fifty 
miles ill seven liouA and a half. The 
Bolivar^ati in port ; and, the regulati ons 
of the Health-office not permiLimg them 
to go on shoie after sunset, they bor- 
rowed cushions from the bigger vessel, 
and slept on board their boat. 

They spent a week at T^isa and Leg- 
horn. The want of rain was severely 
felt m the country. The weather con- 
tinued sultry and fine. I have heard 
that Shelley all this time was in brilliant 
spirits. Not long before, talking of 
j»resentiment, he had said the only one 
that he ever found infallible was the 
certain advent of some evil fortune when 
he felt peculiarly joyous. Yet, if ever 
fate whispered of coming disaster, such 
inaud^le but not unfelt prognostics 
hovered around us. The beauty of the 
.place seemed unearthly in its excess : 
the distance we were at from all signs 
of civilization, the sea at our feet, its 
murmurs or its roarilig for ever in our 
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ears,— all these things led the mind t<r I 
'brood over strangeiithoughts, and, lift- ' 
ing it from everyday life, caused it to 
be familiar with the unreal. -A sort of 
spell surrounded us ; and each day, as 
the voyageis did not return^i wo grew 
restless and disquieted, and yet, strange 
to say, we were not feaiful of the most 
apparent danger. 

The spell snapped ; it was all over ; 
an interval of agonwng doubt— of days 
passed in miserable journeys to gam 
tidings, of hopes that took firmer root 
even as they were more baseless— was 
changed to the certainty of the death 
that eclipsed all happiness for the sur- 
vivors for evermore. 

There was something in our fate 
peculiarly harrowing. The leinains of 
those we lost were cast on shoie ; but, 
by the quarantine-laws of the qpast, we 
were not permitted to have possession 
of them— the law with respect to every- 
thing cast on land by the sea being that 
such should be burned, to prevent the 
possibility of any remnant bringing the 
plague into Italy ; and no representa- 
tion could alter the law. At length, 
through the kind and unwearied ex- 
ertions of Mr. Dawkins, our Charge 
d’Affaires at Florence, we gamed per- 
miasion to receive the ashes after the 
bodies werje consumed. Nothing could 
equal the zeal of Trelawny in carrying 
our wishes iifbo efiect. He was inde- 
fatigable in his exertions, and full of 
forethought and sagacity in his arrange- 
ments. It was a fearful task ; he stood 
before us at last, his hands scorched 
and blistered by the fiamcs of the 
funeral-pyre, and by touching the burnt 
relics as he placed them in the recep-" 
tacles prepared for the purpose. And 
there, in compass of that small case, 
was gathered all that remained on earth 
of hun whose genius and vu’tu^ were 
a exown of glory to the world-\hose 
love had been the source of happiness, J 
r)^‘e, and good,— to be buried with' 
him! 

The concluding stanzas of the Adonais 


pointed (I'lit where the remains ought to 
be depos;*ted ; in addition to' which our 
beloved child lay buried in the cemetery 
at Rome. Thitfier Shelley’s ashes were 
conveyed ; and they rest beneath one 
of the antique weed-^town towers that 
recur at intervals in the circuit of the 
massy ancient wall of Rome. He se- 
lected the hallowed jdj^ce himself; 
there IS 

‘ the sepulchre. 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy I— 

And giay walls moulder louiid, on 
which dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fiie upon a hoary 
biand ; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge 
sublime, 

Pavilioning the dust of him who 
planned 

This lefuge for his memory, doth stand 

Like flame transtormed to marble ; and 
beneath, 

A field 18 spiead, on which a newer 
band 

Have pitched in Heaven's smile tlieir 
camp of death, 

Welcoming him we lose with scaice ex- 
tinguished bioath.’ 

Could sorrow for the lost, and shud- 
dering anguish at the vacancy left be- 
hind, be soothed by poetic imaginations, 
there was something iji Shelley’s fate 
to mitigate pangs which yet, alas ! could , 
not be so mitigated ; for liavd reality I 
brings too miserably home to the | 
mourner all that is lost of happiness, 
all of lonely unsolaced struggle that 
remains. Still, though dreams and 
hues of poetry cannot blunt grief, it 
invests his fate with a sublime fitness, 
which those less nearly allied may regard 
with complacency, A year before be 
had poured into verse all such id^ 
^out death as give it a glory of its own. 
He had, as it now seems, almost antici- 
pated his own destiny ; and, when 
the mind figures his skiff wrapped 
fiom sight, by the thunder stoim, as 
it was last seen upon the purple sea, 
and then, as the cloud of the tempest 
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passed away, no sign remaine I of where i 
ifc had l^en^ — who but wjU regard 7 
as a prophecy the last stanza of the 
Adonais ? 

‘ The breath wjj^ose might I have in 
yoked in song 

Descends on me ; my spirit's bark is 
diiven, 

Far from the shoie, far from the trem- 
bling throng 


* Captain Roberts watched the vessel 
With his from the top pf the light- 
house of Legli^n, on its homeward track. 
They were off Via Reggio, atsome/liistance 
fi oni shore, when a storm was driven over 
the sea. It enveloped them and several 
larger vessels m darkness. When the 
cloud passed onwards, Roberts looked a- 
gain, and saw every other vessel sailing 
on the ocean except illieir little schooner, 
which had vanishod. From that time he 
could scarcely doubt the fatal truth ; yet 
we fancied that they might have been 
diiven tovvaids Elba or Coisica, and so lib 


Wliose sails were never to the tempest 
given ; 

The massy earth j(nd splierfed skies are 
riven ! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar ; 

Whilst burning through the inmost 
veil of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal 
are.' 

Putney, May i, 1839 

saved. The observation made as to the 
spot where the boat disappeared caused it 
to be found, through the exertions of 
Trelawny for that effect. It had gone 
down m ten fathom water; it had not 
capsized, and, except sudi things as had 
floated from her, everything was found on 
board exactly as it had been placed when 
they sailed. The boat itself was unin- 
jnred. Roberts possessed himself of her, 
and deJked her ; but she proved not sea- 
worthy, and her shattered planks now lie 
rotting on the shoie of one of the Ionian 
islands, on which she was wiecked. 


TRANSLATIONS . 

• 

fOf the Translations that follow a few wore published by Shelley himseif, 
otliois by Mrs. Shelley in the Posthumous Poems^ 1821, or the Poetical WoiL% 
18u9, and the remainder by Medwin (1834, 1847), Garnett (1862), Rossetti (1870), 
Forman (1876) and Locock (1903) from the MS. oiigmals. Shelley's 'JUranslations 
fall between the yeais' 1818 and 1822.] * 

• HYMN TO MEJrCURY . 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF HOMER 
[Published by Mis. Slielley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. This alone of tlie 
Translations is included in the Harvard MS. book. ‘Fragments of the diafts 
of this and the other Hymns of llomer exist among the Boscombe MSS.' 
(Forman).] • 

I 

Sing, Muse, the*son of Maia and of Jove, 

The Herald-child, king of Arcadia 
And all its pastoral hills, Whom in sweet love 
Having been interwoven, modest*May^ 

Boro Heaven’s dread Supieme. An antiq^ue grove 5 

Shadowed the cavern where the lovers lay 
In the deep night* unseen by Gods or Men, 

And white-aimed Juno slumbered sweetly then.. 


I 
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Now, when^the joy of Jove iad its fiitfilling, 

And Heavijn’s tenth moon chronicled her ^relief, 

She gave to light a^abe all babes excelling, 

A schemer subtle beyond all belief ; 

A shepherd of thin dreams, a cow-stealing, *■ 

A night-watching, and door-waylaying thief, 

Who ’mongst the Gods was soon about to thieve, 

And other glorious actions to achieve. 

. Ill 

The babe was born at the first peep of day ; 

He began playing on the lyre at noon,. 

And the same evening did he steal away 
Apollo’s herds ;-~the fourth day of the moon 
On whi^h him bore the venerable May, 

From her immortal limbs he leaped lull soon, 

Nor long could in the sacred cradle keep, 

But out to seek Apollo’s herds would creep. 

« IV 

Out of the lofty cavern wandering 
He found a tortoise, and cried out— ‘A treasure!’ 
(For Mercury first made the tdrtoise sing) 

The beast before the portal at his leisure 
The flowery herbage was depasturing. 

Moving his feet in a deliberate measure 
Over the turf, Jove’s profitable son 
Eying him laughed, and laughing thus begun 

V 

*A useful godsend are you to me nowj 
King of the dance, compapion of the feast, ^ 
Lovely in all your nature I Welcome, you 
Excellent plaything! W?iere, sweet mountain-beast, 
Got you that speckled shell ? Thus much I know. 
You must come home with me and be my guest ; 
You will give joy to me, and I will do 
All that is in my power to honour you. 

VI 

‘ Better to be at home than out of door, 

So come with me ; and though it has be$n said 
That you alive defend from magic power, 

I know you will sing sweetly^^when you’re dead.’ 
Thus having spoken, ine quaint infant bore, 

Lifting it from the grass on which it fed 
And grasping it in his delighted hold. 

His treasured prize into the cavern old. ^ 

cow-stealing] qg, catde-stealmg ? 
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Thenj scoopinff with afchisel of'jra 
He bored the life ana soul our o; 


steel, j 
the boast.—/ 


Not swifter a smft thought of woe or T«eal , 
Darts through the tumult of a human breast 
Which thronging cares annoy — ^not swifter wheel 
The flashes of its torture and unrest 


Out of the dizzy eyes— than Maia's son 
All that he did devise hath featly done. 


VIII 


• • • * • • 

Arp^hrough the tortoise's hard stony skin 
At prJ^pir distances email holes he made. 

And fastened the cut stems of reeds within, 

And with a piece of leaflier overlaid 
The open space and fixed the cubits in, • 

Fitting the bridge to both, and stretched o’er all 
Sympnonious cords of sheep-gut rhythmipl. 

' IX 

When he had*wrought the lovely instrument, 

He tried the chords, and made divisJbn meet, 
Preluding with the plectrum, and there went 
Up from beneath nis hand tumult swfeet 
Of mighty sounds, and from his lips he sent 
A strain of unpremeditated wit 
Joyous and wild and wanton— such you may 
Hear among revellers on a hohday. 

X • • 

He sung how Jove ind May of the bright sandal 
Dallied in love not quite Witimate ; 

And his own birth, still scoffing at the scandal, 

And naming his own name, md celebrate ; 

His moth^’s cffve and servant rnwds he planned all 
In plastic verse, heir household stuff and state, 
Pereftnial pot, trippet^ and brazen ^an,— 

But singing, he conceived another plan. * 

• XI 


50 


55 


Co 


65 


70 


75 


Seized with a sudden fancy for fresh meat, 80 

He in his sacred crib deposited 
The hollow lyre, and from the cavern sweet 
Rushed with great leaps up to the mountain’s head, 

Revolving in hia mind somo subtle feat 
Of thievish craft, such as a swindler might 85 

Devise in the lone season of dun night. 

xii • 

Lo ! the great Sun under the ocean’s bed has 
Driven steeds and, chariot— thb child meanwhile strode 
O'er the Pierian mountains clothed in shadows, 

57 stony Boscombt MS,, Uarvard MS , ; strong eei. 1824, 
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Where the immortal oxen the Goof 90 

Aie pasturediin the fiowering^unmowii| meadows, 1 

And safelv^talled in a remote abode*— 

The archer Argicide, ^late and proud, 

Drove titty from tlie herd, lowing aloud. 

* XIII * 

He ’drove them wandering o’er the sandy way, 95 

But, being ever mindful of his craft, 

Backward and forward diove he them astray, 

So that the tracks which seemed before, were aft ; 

Ills sandals flieu he threw to the ocean spr<iy, 

And for each foot he wi-ought a kind 01 raft * 100 

Of tamaiisk, and tamarisk-like sprigs, * 

And bound them in a lump with withy twigs. 

XIV 

And on his feet he tied these simdals light, 

TJie trail of whose wide leaves might not betray 
His track ; and then, a self-sullicing wight, 105 

Like a man hastening on some distant way, 

He from Pieria’s moiyitain bent his flight ; 

But an old man perceived the infant pass 

Down gieeii Onchesius heaped like beds with grass. 

x^ 

The old man stood dressing his sunny vine: no 

^ Halloo ! old tellow with the crooked shoulder ! 

You grub those stumps? before they will bear wine 
Metliinfe ^ven you must glow a little older: 

Attend, I pray, to this advice of mine, •' 

As you would ’scape what might appal a bolder— 115 

Seeing, see not— and heaiiug, liear not— and— 

If you have understanding— understand.’ 

• t 

So saying, Hermes roused the oxen vast'; 

O’er shadowy mountain ^tnd resounding dell, 

And flower-paven plains, great Heimes passed ; 120 

Till the black night divine, which favou^*ing ft'll 
Aiound his steps, grew gray, and morning last 
Wakened the woild to work, and from Tier cell 
Sea-strewn, the Pallantean Moon sublime 
Into her watch-tower just begun to climb. 125 

XVII 

Nnw to Alpheus be had driven aU 
The b toad-foreheaded oxen of^the Sim ; 

They came unwearied ti^the lofty stall 
And to the water-tioughs wliicii ever run 
Thiough the fresh fields— and, when with rushgrass tall, 130 
Lotus and all sweet herbage, every ono. 

Had '|>astui‘od been, the great God made them move 
TowardvS the stall in a collected drove. 
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A niSglity pile of woc^ the Gofl tlien heaped, j 
And having sgon conceived the mystery / 

Of fire, from two smooth laurel branchf« stripped 
The bark and rubbed them in his palms;— on high 
Suddenly mith the buining vapour leaped 
And the divine child saw delightedly.— 

Mercury first found out for human weal 
Tinder-box, matches, fire-irons, flint and steel. 

XIX 

And fine dry logs and roots innumerous • 

ll^gathered in a delve upon the ground— 

And ImWled thorn— and instantaneous 
The strength of the fierce flame was breathed around : 
And whilst the might of glorious Vulcan thus 
Wrapped the great pile with glare and roaring sound, 
JTermes dragged forth two heifers, lowing loud," 

Close to the fire— such might was in the God. 

, XX 

And on the earth upon their backs li<| throw 
TJie panting beasts, and rolled them o'er and o’er, 
And bored their lives out. Without more ado 
He cut up fat and flesh, an^ down before 
The fire, on spits of wood he placed the two, 

Toasting their flesh and ribs, and all the gore 
Pui'sed in the bowels; and while this was done 
He stretched their hides over a craggy stone, 

• XXI • 

We mortals lot an ox grow old, and then 
Cut it up after Ions consideration, — 

But joyous-minded Elermes from the glen 
Drew tte fak spoils to the mojp open stsition • 

Of a flat smooth space, and portioned them ; and wl^en 
Ife had by lot assigned to each»a ration 
Of the twelve Gods, his mind became aware • 

Of all the joys which in religion are, 

XXII 

Fur ihe sweet savour of the roasted meat 
Tempted him though immortal. Natheless 
He checked his haiiglily will and did not eat, 

Though what it cost him words can scarce express, 
And every wish 4o put such morsels sweet 
Down his most sacred throat, he did repress ; 

But soon within the lofty pdrtalled stall 
He placed the fat and flesh and borfts and all. 

XXIII 

And every trace of. the fresh butcheiy 
And cooking, the God soon made disappear, 

As if it all had vanished through the sky ; * 
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He burned the hoofs and horns and ^ad and hair,— 

The insatiate ^re devoured them hungrfy;— * 

And when he saw that everything was clea^r, 

He quenched the«coal) and trampled the black dust, 180 
And in the stream his bloody sandals tossed. 

* XXIV 

All night he worked in the serene moonshine— 

But when the light of day was spread abroad 
lie sought his natal mountain-peaks divine. 

On his long wandering, neither Man nor God 185 

Had met him, since he killed Apollo’s kine, ^ 

Nor house-dog had barked at him on his road ; ^ ' 

Now he obliqumy through the keyhole passed, 

Like a thin mist, or an autumnal blast. 

* XXV 

Right through the temple of the spacious cave 19^ 

lie went with soft light feet— as if his tread 
^Fell not on earth; no sound their falling gave: 

Then to his cradle he crept quick, and spread ' 

The swaddling-clothes about him ; and the knave 
Lay playing with the covering of the bed 195 

With his left hand about his kijees- the right 
Held his beloved tortoise-lyre tight. 

XXVI 

Tliere he lay innocent as a new-born child. 

As gossips say; but though he was a God, 

The Goddess* his fair mother, unbeguiled,, 2co 

Knew all that he had done being abroad : 

‘Whence come you, and from what adventure wild. 

You cunning rogue, and where have you abo;!e 
All tl^e long night, clothed in your impudence ? ^ 

What have you done since y 5 u departed hence ? 205 


«XVII 

‘Apollo soon vfill pass within this gate 
And bind your tender body in a chain 
Inextricably tight, and fast as fate, 

Unless you can delude the God again, 

Even when within his arms— ah, runagate! 210 

A pretty torment both for Gk)ds and Men 
Your father made when he made you ! — ‘Dear mother,’ 
Replied sly Hermes, ‘wherefore scold and bother? 


xxviy 

‘ As if I were like other J;)abes as old, 

And understood nothing of what is what; 215 

And^ cared at all to hear my mother scold. 

I in my subtle brain a scheme have got,* 

Which whilst the sacred stars round Heaven are rolled 
Will profit you and meaner shall our lot 
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Be as 5'ou counsel, w|hout gifte or food, * aao 

To filpend our lives in|thia obsdure abode. 

• XXIX / 

‘But we will leave this shadow-peopled •cav^ 

And live^ among the Gods, ana pass each day 
In high communion, sharing what thej^have 
Of profuse wealth and unexhausted prey ; *225 

And from the portion which my father gave 
To Phoebus, I will snatch my share away, 

Which if my father will not— natheless I, 

Who am the king of robbers, can but tiy, • 

, XXX 

‘Anri, iP^Latona’s son should find me out, 230 

I’ll countermine him*by a deeper plan ; 

I’ll pierce the Pythian temple-walls, though stout. 

And sack the fane of everything I can— * 

Caldrons and tripods of great worth no doubt. 

Each golden cup and polished brazen pan, 235 

All the wrought tapestries and garments gay.’— 

So they together talked meanwhile jthe Day 

XXXI 

Aethereal bom arose out of t^e flood 
Of flowing Ocean, bearing light to men. 

Apollo passed toward the sacred wood, 240 

Which from the inmost depths of its green glen 
Echoes the voice of Neptune,— and there stood 
On the same spot in green Onchestus then ^ • 

That same old aniftial, the vine-dresser, 

Who was employed hedging his vineyard there, 2^5 

• xxxii 

Latona’suglorigps Son began ‘ I pray , 

Tell, ancient hedger of Onchestus green, 

Whether a drove of kine has paqped this way, • 

All heifers with crooked horns? for they have been 
Stolen from the herd in high Pieria, *5° 

Where a black •bull was fed apart, between 
Two woody mountains in a neighbouring glen, 

And four fierce dogs watched there, unanimous as men. 

‘ And what is strange, the author of this theft 
Has stolen th^ fatted heifers every one, *55 

But the four dogs and the black bull are left 
Stolen they were last night at set of sun. 

Of their soft beds and their sweet food bereft.— 

Now tell me, man bom ere the world begun, 

Have you seen any one pass with the cows?^— 

To whom the man of overhanging brows : 

859 neighbouring] neighbour S<wvard 
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friend, it would require nl commo 
Justly to si^ijak of everything I see : 

On various purposes of good or ill 
Many pass by my vineyard j~and to me 
’Tis difficult to know ttie invisible ^ • 

Thoughts, which in all those many minds may be 
Thus much alone I certainly can say, 

I tilled these vines till the decline of day, 

XXXV 

‘And then I ttiought I saw, but dare not speak 
With certainty of such a wondrous thing, 

A child, who could not have been born a week, 
Those fair-liorned cattle closely following, 

And in his hand he held a polished stick : 

And, as ,ion purpose, he walked wavering 
From one side to the other of the road. 

And with his face opposed the steps he trod.* 

XXXVI 

Apollo hearing this, passed quickly on — 

No winged omen could have shown more clear 
That the deceiver was his father’s son. 

So the God wraps a purple atmosphere 
Around his shoulders, and like fire is gone 
To famous Pylos, seeking his kine there, 

And found their track and his, yet hardly cold, 

And cried— ‘What wonder do mine eyes behold I 

• • XXXVII , 

‘ Here are the footsteps of the horned herd 
Turned back towards their fields of asphodel 
But these are not the tracks of beast or bird, 

Gray^ wolf, or bear, or lion of the dell, 

Or manfed Centaur— sand was Clever stirred 
By man or woman thus ! inexplicable I 
Who with unwearied feet could e’er inmress 
The sand with such enormous vestiges? 

XXXVIII * 

‘That was most strance— but this is stranger still!’ 

Thus having said, Pnoebus impetuously 
Sought high Cyllene’s forest-cinotuied hill. 

And the deep cavern where dark shadows lie, 

And where the ambrosial nymph with happy, will 
Bore the Saturnian’s love-child, Mercury— 

And a delightful odour from the dew 
Of the hill pastures, at hi% coming, flow. 

XXXIX 

And Phoebus stooped under ther craggy roof 
Arched over the dark cavern : — Maia^s child 
Perceived ih^t he came angry, far aloof^ 
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ad been beguiled ; 
ant woof . 


About the cows of wrhioh he ^ad been b 
And*, over him the fin| and frairant woof , 
Of his ambrosial swadd line-clothes he piled—/ 
As among fire-biands lies a burning spaiK 
Covered, beneath the ashes cold and dark. 


There, like an infant who had sucked his fill 
And now was newly washed and put to bed, 
Awake^ but courting sleep with weary will, 

And gathered in a lump, hands, feet, and head, 

He lay, and his beloved toitoise still • 

Hs».^rasped and held under his shoulder-blade. 
PhoebiiuJhe lovely nnountain-goddess knew. 

Not less ner subtle, swindling baby, who 

XLI 

swathed in his sly wiles. Round every crook * 
Of the ample cavern, for his kine, Apollo 
Looked sharp; and when he saw them not, he took 
The ghtteripg key, and opened three g/eat hollow 
Recesses in the rock— where many a ^ook 
Was filled with the sweet food immoitals swallow, 
And mighty heaps of silver and of gold 
Were piled within— a wonder* to behold I 

XLII 

And white and silver robes, all overwrought 
With cunning workmanship of tracery sweet— 
Except among the Gods there can be nought ^ 
In the wide world to be compared with it * 
Latona’s offspring, after having sought 
His herds in every comer, thus did greet 
Great Hermes: — ‘Littlb cradled rogue, declare 
Of my ili||istri^ heifers, where ^hey are! 

• XLIII , 

‘ Speak quickly I or a quarrel between us 
Must rise, and the event will be, that I * 

Shall hurl you into dismal Tartarus, 

In fie^ gloom tb dwell eternally ; 

Nor shall your father nor your mother loose 
The bars of that black dungeon— utterly 
You shall be cast out from the. light of day. 

To rule the ghosts of men, unblessed as they. 

• XLIV 

To whom thus Hermes slily answered ‘ Son 
Of great Latona, what a sjfeech is this! 

Why come you here to ask me what is done 
With the wild oxen which it seems you miss? 

I have not seen them, nor from any one 
Have heard a word of the whole business ; 

336 hurl Harvard MS., Md. 1889 ; haul ed. 1824 * 
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If you should promise an immense re’wlrd, 

I could not tell more than yol now hi^e heard. 

^ XLV * 

*An ox-stealer shhuld be both tall and strong, 

And I am but a littje new-born thing, t 

Wlipi yet at least, can think of nothing wrong 
My business is to suck, and sleep, and fling 
The cradle-clothes about me all day long,— 

Or half asleei), hear my sweet mother sing, 

And to be Wi^sned in water clean and warm. 

And hushed and kissed and kept secure from harm, 

XLVI * 

' 0, let not e’or this quaiTel be averred ! 

The astounded Gods would laugh at you, if e’er 
You should allege a story so absurd 
As that a new-born infant forth could fare 
Out of his home after a savage herd. 

I was born yesterda)"— my small feet are , 
Too tender for the roads so hard and rough 
And if you think that this is not enough, 
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XLYlf. 

I swear a great oath, by my father’s head, 
That I stole not your cows, and that I know 
Of no one else^ who might, or could, or did.— 
Whatever things cows are, I do not know. 
For I hav» o^ily heard the name,’— This said. 
He winked as fast as could be, and his brow 
Was wrinkled, and a whistle loud gave he. 
Like one who hears some strange absurdity. 


370 


, XLVIII ^ 

Apollo gpntly smiled and said Ay, ay,*^ 

You cunning httle rascal, tyou will bore « 375 

Many a rich man’s house, and your array 
Or thieves will lay their siege before his door, 

Silent as night, in night* and many a day* 

In the wild glens rough shepherds will deplore 
That you or yours, having an appetite, 380 

Met with their cattle, comi’ade.df the night I 

XLIX 

‘ And this among the Gods shall be your gift. 

To be considered as the lord o^ those 
Who swindle, house-brealj, sheep-steal, and shop-lift;— 

But now if you would not your last sleep doze; 3^5 

Otml out Thus saying, Pfagebus did uplift 
The subtle infant in his swaddling clothes. 

And in his arms, according to his wont, 

A scheme devised the illustiious Argiphont 
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And sneezed and shuddered— Phoebus orf the* grass 
Him threw, and whilst all that he had designed 
He did perff^rm— eager although to pass,* 

Apollo darted from his mighty mind 
Towards the subtle babe the following scoff 
‘ Do not imagine this will get you off, 


u 

*YoiN little swaddled child of Jove and May!* 

And ^^ed him By this omen I shall trace 
My noble herds, and you shall lead the way.*— 
Cyllenian Hermes froA the grassy place, 

Like one in earnest haste to get away, • 

Eose, and with hands lifted towarcfs his face 
Eound both his ears up from his shoulders diow 
His swaddling clothes, and— ‘What mean you to do 

LII • 

‘With me, you unkind God?*— said Mercury; 

‘ Is it about those cows you ^ease me so ? 

I wish the race of cows were perished !— I 
Stole not your cows— I do not even know 
What things cows are. Alas 1 I well may sigh 
That, since I came into this world of woe, 

I should have ever heard the name of one— • • 
But I appeal to the*Saturnian*s throne.* 

. LIII 

Thus Phoebus and the vagrant Mercury 
Talked Withdttfc coming to an explanation. 

With adverse purpose*. As for Phoebus, he 
Sought not revenge, but only infonnation, 

And Hermes tried with lies and roguery 
To cheat Apollo. ^-But when no evasion 
Served— for the cunning one his match had found- 
lie paced on first over the sandy ground. 


LIT 

.••••** 

He of the Silver Bow the child of Jove 
Followed behind, till to their heavenly Sire 
Came both his children, beifUtiful as Love, 

And from his ecjual balance did reqilfre 
A judgement m the cause wherein they strove. 
O’er odorous Olympus and its sliows 
A murmuiing tumult as they came arose,— 

4oa Bound] Boused id, XdSi wUy. 
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\ 


And from tl^ folded depths of the greftt Hill, 

While Heriiies and Apollo reverent stood • 

Before Jove’s throne,* the indestructible 
Immortals rushed in mighty multitude;^ , 

And whilst their seath in order due they fill, 

Tlte lofty Thunderer in a careless mood 
To Phoebus said Whence drive you this sweet prey, 
This herald-baby, born but yesterday?— 


430 


‘ LVI 

‘A most important subject, triiler, this 435 

To lay be/ure the Gods!’ — ‘Nay, Fathet*, nay, ^ 

When you have undei'stood the busii\ess, 

Say not that I alone am fond of prey. 

I found this little boy in a recess 
Under Cyllene’s mountains far away — 440 

A manifest and most apparent thief, 

A scandalmonger beyond all belief. ^ 

• LVII 

‘ I never saw his like either in Heaven 
Or upon earth for knavery oi craft; — 

Out of the field my cattle y ester-even, 445 

By the low shore on which the loud sea laughed, 

He right down to the river-ford had driven ; 

And mere astonishment would make you daft 
To see thi double kind of footsteps strange 
He lias impressed wherever he did range. 450 


LVIII 

‘ The^ cattle’s track on the black dust, full well 
Is evident, as if they went towards * 

The place from which they^ came— that asphodel . 

Meadow, in yvhich 1 feed my many herds,— 

Ills steps were most incomprehensible— 455 

I know not how I can describe in words* 

Those tracks— he could have gone along thousands 
Neither upon his feet nor on ids hands 

tix 

‘He must have had some other stranger mode 
Of moving on : those vestiges immense, * 460 

Far as I traced them on the saqdy road, 

Seemed like the trail of oak-toppings:— but thence 
No mark nor track denoting where they trod 
The hard ground gave but. working at his fence, 

A mortal hedger saw him as he passed • 

To Pylos, with the cows, in fiery haste. 

* 4S8 wrath] ruth Harvard M 3 * 
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i LX 

* I fojmd that in the d&rk he qmetly 
Had sacrificed ^some cows, and before light 
Had thrown the*ashes all dispersedly • 
About the road— then, still as gloomy night, 
Had crept kito his cradle, either eye • 
Rubbing, and cogitating some new sleight. 
No eagle could have seen him as he lay 
Hid in ^is cavern from the peering day. 


LXI 

‘I taxed him with the fact^ when he aveiTed • 
solemnly that he did neither see 
Nor ew^whad in any manner heard 
Of my Tost cows, wliatever things cows be ; 

Nor could he tell, thou^ offered a reward. 

Not even who could tell of them to me/ 

So speaking. Phoebus sate; and Hermes then 
Addi eased the Supreme Lord of Gods and Men:— 


^ LXII 

‘ Great Father^ you know clearly beforehand 
That all which I shall say to you is sooth ; 

I am a most veracious person, and 
Totally unacquainted with untruth. 

At sunrise Phoebus came, but with no band 
Of Gods to bear him witness, in great wrath, 

To my abode, seeking his heifers there, 

And saying that I must show him where they are, 

• LXIII • • 

‘ Or he would hurl me down the daik abyss. 

1 know that every Apollonian limb 
Is clothed with speed ilrid might and manliness. 

As a gr^en ^pK with flowers— but unlike him 
I wias born ye.^rdaj^ and you may guess 
H<k well knew this when he indulged the whim 
Of bullying a poor little new-born thing • 

That slept, and never thought of cow-driving. 

• LXIV 

‘Am I like a strong fellow who steals kine? 

Believe me, dearest Father— such you are— 

Tliis driving of the herds is none of mine ; 

Across ray threshold did I wander ne'er, 

So may I thrive!. I reverence the divine 
Sun and the Gods, and I love you, and care 
Even for this hard accuser— who must know 
I am as innocent as they or you. • 

LXV 


‘ 1 swear by these most gloriouMy-wrought portals 
(It is, you will allow, an oath of might) 

Tlirougn which the multitude of the Immortals • 
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P^s and topass forever, day and nignt, 5»o 

Devising schemes for the affairs of mortals— 

That I am^gailtless ; and I will reaftite, 

Although mine enon\v be ^eat and strong, ’ 

His cruel threat— do thou defend the young ! ' 

• LXVI * 

So speaking, the Cyllenian Aigiphont 5^5 

Winked, as if now his adveisary was fitted:— 

And Jupiter, according to his wont, 

Laughed heartily to hear the subile-witted 
Infant give such a plausible account. 

And every word a lie. But he remitted 520 

Judgement at present- and his exhortatio'u 
Was, to compose the affair by arbitration. 

LWII 

And thejf' by mighty Jupiter were bidden 
To go forth with a single puipose both, 

Neither the oihei* chiding nor yet ciiidden : 525 

And Mercury with innocence and truth ^ » 

To lead the way, and g^iow where he had hidden 
The mighty heifers.— Hermes, nothing loth> 

Obeyed the Aegis-bearer’s will— for he 

Is able to persuade all easily. ‘ 53° 

LXVIII 

These lovely children of Heaven’s highest Lord 
Hastened to Pylos and the pastures wide 
And loftytst^lls oy the Alphean ford, 

Where wealth in the mute night is multiplied 
With silent growth. Whilst Hennes drove the herd 535 
Out of the stony cavern, Phoebus spied 
The liides of those the little babe had slain, 

Stretched on the precipice above the plain. « 

, LXIX , 

* How was it possible,’ then Phoebus said, 

‘That you, a little child, born yesterday, 540 

A thing on mother’s milk and kisses fed, • 

Could two prodigious heifers ever flay? 

Even I myself may well hereafter dread 
Your prowess, offspring of Cyllenian May, 

When you grow strong and tsul.’— He spoxe, and bound 545 
Stiff wiihy bands the infant’s wrists around, 

LXX 

He might as well have bound tl!e oxen wild ; 

The withy bands, though starkly interknit, 

Fell at the foot of the immortal cnild, 

Tioosened by some device of ids quick w;t. 550 

Phoebus perceived himself again beguiled, 

And star^— while Hermes sought some hole or pit, 
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Looking askance and winking fast as thought, 

Whhre he might hid^ himself4md not be caught. 

• LXXI ^ 

Sudden he changed his plan, and with*straflge skill 
Subdued, the stiong Latonian, by the might 
Of winning music, to his mightier wilfj 
Ilis left nand held the Ivre, and in his right 
The plectrum struck the chords— unconquerable 
Up from beneath his hand in circling flight 
The gathering music rose— and sweet as Love 
Th^ penetrating notes did lire and move * 

• LXXII 

Within nie heart of great Apollo— he 
Listened^ with all lus? soul^ and laughed for pleasure. 
Close to his side stood harping fearlessly , 

The unabashed boy ; and to the measure 
Of the sweet lyre, tiiore followed loud and free 
His joyous voice • for he unlocked the treasure 
Of his deep song, illustrating the birth 
Of the bright Gods, and the dark defert Earth : 


Lxxin 

And how to the Immortals «vory one 
A portion was assigned of all that is ; 

But chief Mnemosyne did Maia’s son 
Clothe in the light of his loud melodies 
And, as each God was born or had begun, 

He in their ordex due and fit degrees • • 

Sung of his birth and being - and did move 
Apollo to unutterable love. 

LXXIV 

Tliese TOrds^re winged with^is swift delight : 

‘You heifer-stoaliifg schemer, well do you 
Deserve that fifty oxen should requite 
Such minstrelsies as I have heard even now. 
Comrade of feasts, little contriving wight, 

One of your selrets I would gladly Icnow, 
Whether the glorious power you now show forth 
Was folded up within you at your birth, 

LXXV 

* Or whether mortal taught or God inspired 
The power of ^inpremoditated song ? 

Many aivinest sounds have I admired, 

The Olympian Gods and mortal men among ; 
But such a strain of wondrous, strange, untired, 
And soul-awakening music, sweet and strong, 
Yet did I never hear except from thee, 

Offspring of May, impostor Mercury! 
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LXXVI 

‘ What Miise^^hat skill, what^inimagined use, • 595 

What exercwe of subtlest art, has given • 

Tlw songs such power?— for those who hear may choose 
From three, the choicest of the gifts of Heaven, 

Delight, and love, and •sleep, —sweet sleep, whose dlws 
Are sweeter than the balmy tears of even 600 
And I, who speak this praise, am that Apollo 
Whom the Olympian Muses ever follow; 


LXXVII 

‘And their delight is dance, and the blithe noise 
Of song and overflo'wing poesy ; 

And sweet, even as desire, the liquid voicd 
Of pipes, that fills the clear air thrillingly ; 

But never did my inmost soul rejoice 
In this dear work of youthful revelry 
As now. I wonder at thee, son of Jove; 

Thy harpings and thy song are soft as love. 

LXXVIII ^ 

‘ Now since thou hast, ajthough so very small, 
Science of arts so glorious, thus I swear, — 

And let this cornel javelin, keen and tall, 
Witness between us what I promise here,— 
That I will lead thee to the Olympian Hall, 
Honoured and mighty, with £hy mother dear, 
And many glorious gifts in joy will give thee. 
And even at the end will ne'er deceive thee.' 

LXXIZ « 

To whom thus Mercury with prudent speech 
‘ Wisely hast thou inquired of my skijl : 

I envy tnee no thing I know to teach 
Even this da> for both in^word and will ^ 
I would ^0 gentle with thee ; thou canst reach 
All things in thy wise spirit, and thy sill 
Is highest in Heaven among the sons of Jove, 
Who loves thee in the fulness of his love. 
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625 


LXXX 

‘The Counsellor Supreme has given to thee 
Divinest gifts, out of the amplitude 
Of his profuse exhaustless treasury ; 

By thee, 'tis said, the depths are understood 630 

Of liis far voice ; by thee the mystery ♦ 

Of all oracular fates,— and the dread mood 
Of the diviner is breathed up ; ev%n I— 

A child— perceive thy migfit and majesty. 

LXXp 

* Thou canst seek out and compass all that^wit 635 

Can find or teach yet since^ thou wilt, come take 
The lyre— be mine the glory giving it— 
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St i ike the sweet chords, and sing aloud, and wake 
Tll^! joyous pleasure out of m*)y a fit 
Of tranced sound— Ind with neet fingers majfe 
Thy liquid-voicld comrade talk with tl^e,— 

It can talk measured music eloquently. 

• LXXXII • 

‘ Then bear it boldly to the revel loud, 
Love-wakening dance, or feast of solemn state, 

A joy 'by night or day~for those endowed 
With art and wisdom who interrogate 
It teaches, babbling in delightful mood 
M\ tiling which make the spirit most elate, 

Soot Intsc the mind* with sweet familiar play, 
Chasing^e heavy shadows of dismay. 

LXXXIII 

‘ To those who are unskilled in its sweet tongue, * 
Though they should question most impetuously 
Its hidden soul, it gossips something wrong— 

Some senseless and impertinent reply. 

But thou who art as wise as thou a^ strong 
Canst compass all that thou desirest. I 
Present thee with this music-flowing shell. 

Knowing thou canst interrogate it well. 

LXXXIV 

‘And let us two henceforth together feed, 

On this green mountain-slope and pastoral plain, 
The herds in litigation— they will breed 
Quickly enough 4o recompense our pain, 

If to the bulls and cows we take good heed ;— 

And thou, though somewhat over fond of gain, 
Giudge me not half the profit.— Having spoke, 

I'he ^ley heii^'ofFored, and Apqllo took; 

♦ LXXXV 

An!! gave him in return the glittering lash, 
Installing him as herdsman ;— from the look 
Of Mercury then laughed a joyous flash. 

And then Apollo with the plectrum strook 
T1 le chords, and from beneath his hands a crash 
Of mighty sounds rushed up, whose music shook 
The soul with sweetness, and •like an adept 
His sweeter voice a just accordance kept 

• LXXXVI 

The herd went wandering o’er the divine mead, 
Whilst these most beautiful Sons of Jupiter 
Won tlieir swift way up to the snowy head 
Of white Olympus, with the joyous lyre 
Sootliing tlieir journey j and tlieir father dread 
Gathered them both into familiar 
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Affection sweet,— and then, and now, and ever, 
Hermes must love Him of the^Golden Quiver, 

^ LXXXVII 

To wliom he gav^ the^ lyre that sweetly sounded, 
Which skilmlly he held and played thereon. ^ 
He piped the while, and far and wide rebounded 
Tlie echo of his pipings ; every one 
Of the Olympians sat with joy astounded ; 

While he conceived another piece of fun, 

One of his old tricks— which the God of Day 
Perceiving, saM ‘ I fear thee, Son of May 

LXXXVIII • 

‘I fear thee and thy sly chameleon spirit, 

Lest thou should steal my lyie and Crooked bow; 
This glorv and power thou dost from Jove inheiit, 
To teach all craft upon the earth below ; 

Thieves love and worship thee— it is thy merit 
To make all mortal business ebb and flow 
By roguery now, Hermes, if you dare 
By sacred Styx a mighty oath to swear 

LXXXIX 

‘ That you will never rob me, ycm will do 
A thing extremely pleasing to my heart/ 

Then Mercury sware by the Stygian dew, 

That he would never steal his bow or aait, 

Or lay his hands on what to him was due, 

Or ever vToi'ld employ his powerful ait , 

Against his Pythian fane. Then Phoebus swore 
There was no God or Man whom he loved more. 


xo 

‘And I will give thee as a goiod-will token, 

The boi^utitul wand of wemth and happfness ; 
A perfect three-leaved rod oh gold unbroken, 
Whose magic will thy footsteps ever bless ; 
And whatsoever by Jove’s voice is spoken 
Of earthly or divine from its recess, 

It, like a loving soul, to thee will speak, 

And more than this, do thou forbear to seek. 


xci 

‘ For. dearest child, the divinations high 
which thou requirost, ’tis unlawful ever ' 

That thou, or any other deity ^ 

Should understand— and vain were the endeavour ; 
For they are hidden in Jove’s mind, and I, 

In trust of them, have sworn ^that I would never 
Betray the counsels of Jove’s inmost will . 

To any God— the oath was terrible. 
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XCII 

‘Tteii, golden-wanded brothei< ask m© not 
To speak the fates •by Jupiter designed ; > 

But be it mine to tell their various lot ^ 7^5 

To the unnumbered tribes of human-kind. 

Let goodfto these, and ill to those be^wroiight 
As I dispense— but lie who comes consigned 
By voice and wings of perfect augury 

To my great shrine, shall find avail in me, 730 

XCIII 

‘ Him will I not deceive, but will assist ; , 

^ut he who comes relying on such birds 
As tiif^Uer vainly,, who would strain and twist 
The purpose of the Gods with idle words, 

And deems their knowledge light, he shall have missed 755 
His road— -whilst I among my other hoards 
His gifts deposit. Yet, 0 son of May, * 

1 have another wondrous thing to say, 

XCIV 

‘There are three Fates, throe virgin Sisters, who 
Rejoicing in their wind-outspeediiTg wings, 740 

Their heads with flour snowed over white and now, 

Sit in a vale round which Parnassus’ flings 
Its circling skirts— from thele^ I have learned true 
Vaticinations of remotest things. 

My father cared not. Whilst they search out dooms, 745 
They sit apart and feed on honeycombs. 

xcv ^ 9 

‘ They, having cafen the fresh honey, grow 
Drunk with divine enthusiasm, and utter 
With earnest willinmiess the truth they* know; 

But if demived 01 that sweet food, they mutter 75® 

All pla*sibI^^elusions thesQpto you » 

I give if you ifi quire, they will not stutter ; * 

D«3iight your own soul with them any man 
You would instruct may profit if he can, * 

. xcvi 

‘Take these and the fierce oxen, Maia's child— 755 

O’er many a horse and toll-enduring mule, 

O’er jagglid-iawfed lions, and the wild 
White-tusK^d boars, o’er allv by field or pool, 

Of cattle which the mighty Mother mild 
Nourishes in her bosom, thou shalt rule — 760 

Thou dost alone the veil from death uplift — 

Thou givest not— yet this h a great gift/ 

xcvii • 

Thus King Apollo loved the child of May 
In truth, and Jpve covered 'their love with joy. 

Hermes with Gods and Men even from that day 7^5 

761 from Harvard MS. ; of edd 1824, 1839. 764 thoir love with joy 
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Mingled, and wrought the latter much annoy, 

And little profit, going far astra/ 

Through the iun night. Farewell, delightful Boy, 

Of Jove and Maia sprupg,— never by me, 

Nor thou, nor other songs, shall unremembered be. 77 ® 

HOMER^S HYMN TO CASTOR AND POLLUX 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P, IF., 1839, 2nd ed. ; dated 1818.] 

Ye wild-e 5 ^ed Muses, sing the Twins of Jove, 

Whom the fair-ankled Leda, mixed in love 
With mighty Saturn’s Heaven-obscunng Cliild, 

On Taygetus, that lofty mountain wild^ 

Brought forth in joy : mild Pollux, void of blan^e, 5 
And steed-subduing Castor, heirs cf fame. 

These are the Powers who earth-hom mortals save 
And Ships, whose flight is swift along the wave. 

When wintry tempests o’er the savage sea 
Are raging, and the sailors tremblingly 10 

Call on the Twins of Jove with prayer and vow, 
Gathered in fear upon the lofty prow, 

And sacrifice with snow-white lambs,— the wind 
And the huge billow bursting close behind, 

Even then beneath the weltaring waters bear 15 

The staggering ship— they suddenly appear, 

On yellow wings rushing athwart the sky, 

And lull the blasts in mute tranquillity, 

And strew the waves on the white Ocean’s bed, 

Fair oltiea of the voyage ; from toil and dread 20 

The sailors rest, rejoicing in the sight, 

And plough tha quiet sea in safe delight. 

. HOMER'S HYMN TO THE MO^N 

[Published by Mrs, Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 2na ed.; dated 1818.] 
Daughters of Jove, W’hose voice is melody, 

Muses, who know and rule all minstrelsy, 

Sing the wide- winged Moon ! Around <^he earth, 

From her immortal head in Heaven shot forth, 

Far light is scattered— boundless glory springs; 5 

Where'er she spreads her many-beaming wings 
The lampless air glows round her golden crown. 

But when the Moon divine from Heaven is gone 
Under the sea, her beams within abide. 

Till, bathing her bright limbs in Oceania tide, 10 

Clothing her form in«- garments glittering far, 

And having yoked to her immortal car 
The beam-invested steeds whose necks on high 
Curve back, she drives to a remoter sky 

767 going] w^pdorlng Harvard US, 6 steed-aubduing mend. Bossetti; 
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A western Crescent, borne impetuously. ’ 15 

! Then is made full the dh*cle 01 her light. 

And as ^he gi'clws, her beams more bn^t and bright 
Are poured From Heaven, where^she liovering then, 

A wonder and a sign to mortal men. 

Tflie Son of Saturn with this glorious Power 20 

Mingled in love and sleep— to worn she boro 
Pandeia, a bright maid of beauty rare 
•Among the Gods, whose lives eternal are. 

Hail Queen, great Moon, white-armed Divinity, 

^ Fair-haired and favourable! thus with thee 25 

* My song beginning, by its music sweet 
Sijtfill make immoital many a gloiious feat 
Of demigods, wi^h lovely lips, so well 
Which minstrels, seivants of the Muses, tell. 

HOMER’S HYMN TO THE SUN 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. TF., 1S39, 2 nd cd. ; dated 1818.] 
Offsfieiino of Jove, Calliope, once more 
To the bright Sun, thy hymn- of music pour: 

Whom to the child of star-clad Heaven and Earth 
Eurypha^ssa, large-eyed nymph, brought forth ; 
EuryphaSssa, the fam 8 d sister fair 5 

Of great Hyperion, who to him did bear 
A race of loveliest children ; the young Morn, 

Whose arms are like twin roses newly born, 

The fair-haired Moon, and the immortal Siyi, 

Who borne* by heavenly steeds his race 6 olh run 10 
Unconquerably, illuming the abodes 
Of moital Men and the eternal Gods. 

Fiercely look forth his awe-inspiring eyes, 

BeneitS his golden helmet, whence arise ■* 

And ai’e sho! forth afar, clear beams of lights 15 

* His countenance, with radiant gloiy bright, 

Beneath his graceful locks far shines iJround, 

And the ^jght vest with which his limbs are bound, 

Of woof aethereal delicately twined, 

Glows in the stream df the uplifting wind, 20 

His rapid steeds soon bear him to the West ; 

Where their steep flight his hands divine arrest, 

And the fleet car with yoke of gold, which he 
Sends from bright Heaven beneath the shadowy sea. 

HOMER’S HYMN TO THE EARTH : MOTHER OF ALL 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. FT., •1839, 2nd ed. ; dated 1818.] 

0 UNIVERSAL Mother, who dost keep 
From everlasting thy foundations deep, 

Eldest of things, Great Earth, 1 sing of thee! 

All shapes that have their dwelling in the *sea, 
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All thingi^ that fly, or on the ground divine 5 

Live, move, and there are nourished -these are thine; 
These from^thy wealth thou dost sustain; from thee 
Fair babes b*e born, and fruits on every tree 
Iltang ripe and large, revered Divinity! 

The life of mortal men beneath thy sway lo 

Is held ; thy power both gives and takes aAvay ! 

Happy are they whom thy mild favours nourish ; 

All things unstinted round them grow and flourish. 

For them, endures the life-sustaining field 

Its load of harvest, and their cattle yield 15 

Large increase, anci their house with wealth is filled. 

Such honoured dwell in cities fair and free, 

The homes of lovely women, piosperously ; 

Their sons exult in youth’s new budding gladness, 

And their fresh daughters free from care or sadness, 20 
With bloom-inwoven dance and happy song, 

On the soft flowers the meadow-grass among, 

Leap round them sporting— such delights by thee 
Aio given, rich Power, revered Divinity. 

Mother of gods, thou Wife of starry Heaven, 25 

Farewell! be thou propitious, and be given 
A happy life for this brief melody, 

Nor thou nor other songs shall unremembered be. 


HOMER’S HYMN TO MINERVA 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, P. TF., 1839, 2nd ed,; dated 1818.] 

I SING the glorious Power with azure eyes, 

Atiienian Pallas! tameless, chaste, and wise, 

Trih)geiiia, town-preserving Maid, 

Revered and mighty ; from his awTul liead 

Whom Jove brought forth, in warhke armour dressed, 5 

Golden, all ncdiant 1 wonder strange possessed 

The everlasting Gods that Shape to see, . 

Shaking a javdin keen, impetuously 
Rush from the crest of Aegis-bearing Jove; 

Fearfully Heaven was shaken, and did move 10 

Beneath the might of the Cerulean-eyed ; 

Earth dreadfully resounded, far and wide ; 

And, lifted from its depths, the sea swelled high 
In puiple billows, the tide suddenly 
Stood still, and great Hypenon's son long time 15 

Checked his swiit steeds, till, where she stood sublime, 
Pallas from her immortal shoulders threw 
The arms divine; wise Jove rejoiced to view. 

Child of the Aegis-bearer, hail to thee, 

N®r thine ^nor others’ praise *shall unremembered be. 
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HOMER’S HYMN TO VENUS 

".[Published by Garnett, Shelley^ 1862 ; dated 1818.] 

[Vv. 1-55, with some omissions.] 

Muse, sing the deeds of golden Aphrodite, 

Who wakens with her smile the lulled delight 

Of swi^et desire, taming the eternal kings 

Of Heaven, and men, and all the living things 

That fleet along the air, or whom the soa, 5 

Oj? earth, with her maternal ministry, 

Nourish innumerable, thy delight 
All seek 0 crowned Aphrodite! 

^ Three spirits canst thou not deceive or quell: — 

Mii^^’va, child of Jove, who loves too well lo 

Fiorch war and mingling combat, and the fame 
Of glorious deeds, to heed thy gentle flame. 

Diana golden-shafted queen, 

Is tamed not by thy smiles; the shadows green 

Of the wild woods, tho bow, the ... 15 

And piercing cries amid the swift pursuit 

Of beasts among waste mountains,— such delight 

Is hors, and men who know and- do the right. 

Nor Saturn's fiist-born daughter, Vesta chaste, 

Whom Neptune and Apollo wooed the last, 20 

Such was the will of ae^s-beaiing Jove; 

But sternly she refused the ills of Love, 

And by her mighty Father's head she swore 

An oath not uni^erformed, that evermore 

A viigin she would live mid deities ^ 25 

Divine: her father, for such gentle ties ^ 

denounced, gave glorious gifts— thus in his hall 

She sits and feeds luxuriously. O'er 'all 

In every fane, hoV honours first arise 

Froj#i mi'^^the eldest of I^vinities. .. jo 

These spirits she persuades not, nor deceives, 

*But none beside escape, so \Vell she weaves 
Her unseen toils ; nor mortal men, nor gods 
Who live sec^ire in their unseen abodes. 

She won the soul of him whose fierce delight 35 

Is thunder -first in glory* and in might. 

And, as she willed, liis mighty mind deceiving, 

With mortal limbs his deathless limbs inweaving, 
Concealed him from his spouse and sister fair, 

Whom to wise Saturn ancient Khea bare. 4 ° 

but in return, 

In Venus Jove did soft* desire awaken, 

That by her own enchantments over^ken, 

She might, no more from human union free, 

Burn for a nursling of mdrtaliW. ^ 45 

For once, amia the assembled Deities, 

The laughter-loving Venus from her eyes , ^ 
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Shot forth the light of a soft starlight smile, 

And boasting said, that she? secure the while, 

Could bring at will to the assembled Gmls 50 

The mortal tenaui?^ of earth’s dark abodes, 

And mortal ottspring from a deathless stem 
She cpuld produce an scorn and spite of tlioiii. 
therefore he poured desire into her breast 
Of young Anchises, 55 

Feeding his herds among the mossy fountains 
Of the wide Ida’s many-folded mountains,- 
Whom Venus saw, andf loved, and the love clung 
Like wasting fire her senses wild among. 

THE CYCLOPS 

A SATYRIC DRAMA 

TBANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF EURIPIDES 

[Published by Mrs. Shelley, PosthumoiLs Poems^ 1824 , dated 1819 
Amongst the Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian there is a copy, ‘ practically 
complete,’ which has been collated by Mr. C. D.^ Locock. See 
Examination^ &c., 1903, pp. 64r-70. ‘Though legible throughout, 
and comparatively free fiom corrections, it has the appearance of 
being a first draft ’ (Locock).] ^ 

S1LENU8. I Ulysses. 

Chorus of Satyrs. | The Cyclops. 

SUems. 0 Bacchus, what a world of toil, both now 
And ere these limbs were overworn with age, 

Have I enAirod for thee ! First, when thqu fled’&t 
The mountain-nymphs who nursed thee, driven afar 
By the strange madness Juno sent upon thee; 5 

Then in the Battle of the sons of Earth, 

When I stood foot by foot close to thy side, 

No unbropitious fellow-combafAnt, 

And, ariving through his shield my wingfed spear, 

Slew vast Enceladus. Consider now, 10 

Is it a dream ot which I speak to thee? 

By Jove, it is not, for you have the trophies I 
And now I suffer more than all before. 

For when I heard that Juno hao devised 
A tedious voyage for you, I put to sea 15 

With all my children quaint in search of you, 

And I myself stood on the beaked prow 
And fixed the naked mast ; and all my boyB ^ 

Leaning upon their oars, with splash and strain 

Made raite with foam the green &nd purple sea,— 20 

And so we sought you, kilig. We were sailing 

Nejgu' Malea, when an eastern wind arose. 

And drove us to this waste Aetnean rock ; 

23 wiufce JB. ; wild 2824 ; 28, when waste ts cancelled for wild ’ 

(Locock). , » 
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The one-oyed children of the Ocean God, 

Tlie *maii-desiroying Gyclopses, ^inhabit, 25 

On this wild shore, thi ir solitary caves, / 

And one of those, named Polypheme, liPS capgnt us 
To bo his slaves ; and so, for all delight 
or Bacchic ispoi’ts, sweet dance and melody, 

We keep this lawless giant's wandering flocks. 30 

My sons indeed, on far declivities, 

Yoiirig things themselves, tend on the youngling sheep, 

Blit r remain to fill the water-casks, 

Or sweeping the hard floor, or ministering 

J^on^e impious and abominable meal 35 

To tlie fell Cyclops., I am wearied of it ! 

And no'sv^ must scrape up the littered floor 

With this great iron rake, so to receive 

My absent master and his evening sheim 

In a cave neat and clean. Even now 1 see 40 

My children tending the flocks hitherward. 

Ha! what is this? are your Sicinnian measures 
l^N'en now th^ same, as when with dance and song 
You brought young Bacchus to Altha^^as halls? 

Chorus of Saiijrs, 

STI^OPHE 

Wliere has he of race divine 45 

Wandeied in the winding rocks? 

Here the air is calm and fine 
For the father of the flocks ; — 

Here the grass is soft and sweet, ' 

And the fiver-eddies meet 50 

In the trough beside the cave, , 

Bright as in,,their fountain wave.— 

Neither here, nor on the dew 
m 0^%e lawny uplands feeding? ^ 

Oh, you ccflnel— a stone at you « 55 

Will I throw to mend your breeding;— 

Get along, you horned thing, * 

Wild, seditious, rambling! 

EPODE 

An lacchic melody 

To the golden Aphrodite 60 

Will I Hft, as erst did I 
Seeking her and her delight 
With the Maenads, whose white feet 
To the music glance and fleet. 

Bacchus, 0 beloved, whore, 65 

Shaldng wide thy yellow Bair, 

Wanderest thou alone, afar? 

To the jDne-eyed Cyclops, we, 

Who by right thy servants are, 

Minister in misery, 
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In these wretched goat-skins clad, 

Far from thy delig,'hts and thee. 

SUenus, Be'' silent, ,'^ons: command the slaves to drive 
The gathered flocks into the rock-roofed cave. 

Chorus. Go! But what needs this serious haste, 0 father? 
Stlems. I see a Grecian vessel on the coast, 7^ 

And thence the rowers with some general 
^preaching to this cave.— About their necks 
Hang empty vessels, as they wanted food, 

And water-flanks.— Oh, miserable strangers! 8o 

Whence come they, that they know not what and who 
My master is, approaching in ill hour 
The inheritable roof of Folypheme, 

And the Cyclopian jaw-bone, man-destroying? 

Be silent, Satyrs, while I ask and hear 85 

Whence coming, they arrive the Aetnean hill. 

Ulysses, Friends, can you show me some clear water-spring, 
The remedy of our thirst? Will any one 
Furnish with food seamen in want of it? 

Ha! what is this? W? seem to be arrived 9° 

At the blithe court of Bacchus. I observe 
This sportive band of Satyrs near the caves. 

First let me greet the elder.- Hail I 
SUenus. Hail thou, 

0 Stranger! tell thy country and thy race. 

Ulysses. The Ithacan Ulysses and the king 95 

Of dephalo^nia. 

SUenus. ^ • Oh ! I know the man, 

Wordy and shrewd, the son of Sisyphus. 

Ulysses. I am the same, but do not rail upon me.— 

SUenus. Whence sailing do you come to Sicily? 

Uly^sses. From Ilion, and from the Trojan to^^. 100 

SUenus. How, touched yoif not at you^ paternal shore? 
Ulysseb. The strength of .tempests nore me here by force. 
SUenus. The self-same accident occurred to me, 

Ulysses. Were you then driven here by stress of weather? 
SUenus. Following the Pirates who had kidnapped Bacchus. 
Ulysses. What land is this, and who inhabit it?— 106 
SiUnus. Aetna, the loftiest peak in Sicily. 

Ulysses. And are there walls, and tower-surrounded towns ? 
SUenus. There are not— These lone rocks are bare of men. 
Ulysses. And who possess the land? the race of beasts? 
SUenus. ^clops, who live in caverns, not in houses. m 
Ulysses. Obeying whom? Or is the state popular ? 

SUenus. Shepherds ; np one obeys any in aught 
Ulysses. How live they? do they sow the corn of Ceres? 
Silen^iS. On milk and cheese and on the flesh of sheep. us 
Ulysses. Have they the Bromian drink from the vine’s 
stream ? 

SUenus. Ah ! no ; they live in an ungracious land, 
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Ulysses, And are they just to strangers ?— hospitable ? 
Sitfnus, They think the swe<itest thing a stranger brings 
Is his own fleshy. ♦ > 

Ulysses. * What I do they eat ^an’| flfcsh ? 120 

Sdenus. No one comes here who is not eaten up. 

Ulysses, •The Cyclops now— where is Jio? Not at home? 
Silenus. Absent on Aetna, hunting with his dogs. 

Ulysses. Know’st thou what thou must do to aid us hence? 
Silem^s, I know not: we will help you all we can. 125 

Ulysses. Provide us food, of which we are in want. 

Silenus, Here is not anything, as I said, but jneat. 

UJysscs. But meat is a sweet remedy for hunger. 

Silenus. Cow’s mjlk there is, and stoi-e of curdled cheese. 
f/^^^^es.’^Biing out;— I would see all before I bargain. 
Silenus, But now much gold will you engage to give? 
Ulysses, I bring no gold, but Bacchic juice. 

Silenus. Oh,* joy I 

*Tis long since these dry lips were wet with wine. 

Ulysses. Maron, the son of the God, gave it me. 

Silenus. WJiom I have nursed a baby in my arms. 135 
Ulysses, The son of Bacchus, for j^our clearer knowledge. 
Silenus, Have you it now?— or is it in the ship? 

Ulysses, Old man, this skin contains it, which you see. 
Silenus. Why, this would hardly be a mouthful for me. 
Ulysses. Nay, twice as much as you can draw from thence. 140 
Silenus. You speak of a fair fountain, sweet to me. 

Ulysses. Would you first taste of the unmingled wine? 
Silenus. ’Tis just— tasting invites the purchaser. 

Ulysses, Here is^the cup, together with the skiif. 

Silenus. Pour : that the draught may fillip my remembrance. 
Ulysses. See ! 

Silenus. PapaiapaxI what a sweet smell it has! 146 

Ulysses^ Ygu see it then?— 

Silenus. ^ •By Jove, no I but I sinell it. 

Ulysses. Taste, that you may not praise it in words only. 
Silenus. Babai 1 Great Bacchus* calls me foi^h to dance 1 
Joyl joy I 

Ulysses. Did it flow sweetly do^vn your throat? 150 

Sdenus. So that it tingled ^o my yeiy nails. 

Ulysses. And in addition I will give you gold. 

Silmus. Let gold alone ! only unlock the cask. 

Ulysses. Bring out some chdeses now, or a young goat 
Silenus. That will I do, despising any master. 155 

Yes, let me drink one cup, and I will give 
All that the Cyclops feed upon their mountains. 

Gioms, Ye have taken Troy and Rid your hands on Helen? 
Ulysses. And utterly destro^jed the race of Priam. 

Silenus. The wanton wretch! she was bewitched to see 160 
The many-coloured anklets and the chain • 
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Of woven gold wLicL girt the neck of Paris, 

And 60 she left that good man. Menelaus. 

'Jliore should be no more w^omen in thj world 

But such as a^e reseryed for me alone.— if>5 

See, here are shel^p, and here are goats, Ulysses, 

Here are unsparing cheeses of pressed milk ; 

^J'alce them ; depart with what good speed ye may ; 

First leaving my reward, the Bacchic dew 
Of joy-inspiring giapes. 

tflysses. Ah me! Alas! 17° 

What shall we do? the Cyclops is at hand I 
Old man, we perish! whither can we fly? 

Sdemts, Hi<ie yourselves quick within that hollow rock. 
Uhjsses, "Twere perilous to fly into the net. 

Sdenns. TJie cavern has recesses nmnberless ; 175 

Hide yourselves quick. 

Ulysses, That will I never do ! 

The mighty Troy would be indeed disgraced 
If I should fly one man. How many Umes 
Have I withstood, AVith shield immovable, 

Ten thousand Phrygian^ !— if I needs must die, 180 

Yet will I die with glory;— if I live, 

The praise Avhich I have gained will yet remain. 

S'llcms, What, ho! assistance, comiades, haste, assistance! 

The Cyclops, Silenus, Ulysses; Chorus. 

Cyclops. What is this tumuli? Bacchus is not here, 

Nor tympanies nor brazen castanets. 185 

How are nriy young lambs in the cavern? Milking 
Their dams or playing by their sides? And is 
The new cheese pressed into the bulrush baskets? 

Speak! I’ll beat some of you till you rain tears— 

Look up, not downwards when I speak to you.,,, 190 

Sile'/h4$, See ! ^ I now gape Jupiter Ijimsetx 
I stare upon Orion and the stars. 

Cyclops, Well, is the diniier fitly cooked and laid? 

Silenits. All Iroady, if your throat is ready too. 

Cyclops, Are the bowls full of milk besides? 

S'denus, . O’er-brimming ; 

So you may drink a tunful if you will. 196 

Cyclops, ‘Is it eAve’s milk or cow's milk, or both mixed?— 
Sdenus, Both, either ; only pray don't swallow ma 
Cyclops. By no means. 

WTiat is this crowd I see beside the stalls? 200 

Outlaws or thieves? for near my”' cavern-home 

I see my young lambs cc/unled two by two 

With willow bands ; mixed with my cheeses lie 

Their implements; and this old fellow here 

Has his bald head broken with stripes. 

Silenus. , . Ah me! 205 
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I have been beaten till I burn with fever. 

C'^dops, By whom? Who Jdiid his fist upon your head? 
Sdenus, Those men^ because I would not sufi^r them 
To steal your gbods. a i ^ 

Cydops, Did not the rascals know 

I ain a God, sprung from the race of Reaven? 210 

S'dcms* I told them so, but they bore oil* your things,. 

And ate the cheese in spite of all 1 said, 

And carried out the lambs— and said, moreover, 

They'd* pin you down with a thiee-cubit collar, 

And pull your vitals out through your one eye^ 215 

Fuki'ow your back with stripes, then, binding you, 

Throw you as ballijst into the ship’s hold, 

And theuj^deliver you, a slave, to move 
Enormous Focks, or found a vestibule. 

Cydops. In truth? Nay, haste, and place in order quickly 
The cooking-knives, and heap upon the hearth, * 221 

And kindle it, a great faggot of wood.— 

As soon as they are slaughtered, they shall fill 
My belly, broiling warm from the live coals, 

Or boiled and seethed within the bubjiling cildioiL 225 

I am quite sick of the wild mountain game ; 

Of st^s and lions I have gorged enough. 

And 1 grow hungry for the fiesh ot men. 

Silmm. Nay, master, something new is veiy pleasant 
After one thing forever, and of late 230 

Very few strangers have approached our cave. 

Ulysses, Hear, Cyclops, a plain tale on the other side. 

We, wanting to bqr food, came fiom our shi[» » 

Into the neighbournood of your cave, and heie 

This old Silenus gave us m exchange , 235 

These lambs for wiiiey tlie winch he took and drank. 

And all by imdnal compact, witbout foice. 

There is^o of truth m wtiat he says, * 

For slyly he was selling all your store. • 

tiUenus. I? May you perish, \?^retcli— 

Ulysses, If 1 speak false! 

Silenus. Cycloi-^, I swear by Neptune who begot thee, 241 
By mighty Triton and by Ne/eus .old, 

Calypso and the glaucous Ocean Nymjihs, 

The sacred waves and all the race of fishes— 

Be these the witnesses, niy dear sweet master, 245 

My dailing little Cyclops, that I never 
Gave any of your stores to these false strangers 
If I speak false may those whom most I love, 

My children, perish wretchedly ! 

Ulmis, ^ There stop ! 

I saw him giving these things to the strangers. 250 

If I speak false, tljen may my father perisn, 

But do not thou wrong hospitality. 

216 Furiuw B. ; Torture {mdmtly misread for Furrow*) lS2i. 
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Cyclops, You lie ! I swear that he is juster far 
Than Khadamanthus— I trust pjiore in him. 

But let me asjc, whence have ye sailed, 0 strangers? 255 
Who are youV And what city nourished ye? 

Ulysses, Our race is Ithacan— having destroyed 
The town of Troy, th^ tempests of the sea 
Have driven us on thy land, 0 Polyphema 
Cyclops, What, have ye shared in the unenvied spoil a^o 
Of the false Helen, near Scamander's stream? 

Ulysses, The same, having endured a woful toil 
Cyclops, Oh, basest expedition! sailed ye not 
From Greece to Phrygia for one woman^s sake? 

Ulysses, ’Twas the Gods’ work— no mortal was in fault. 265 
But, 0 great Offspring of the Ocean-King, ^ 

We pray thee ana admonish thee with freedom. 

That thou dost spare thy friends who visit thee, 

And places no impious food witliin thy jaws. 

For ill the depths of Greece we have upreared 270 

Temples to thy great Father, which are all 

His homes. The sacred bay of Taenarus 

Remains inviolate, and each dim recess 

Scooped high on the Maiean promontory, 

And a( 5 ry Sunium’s silver-veined crag, 275 

Which divine Pallas keeps unprcfaned ever, 

The Gerastian asylums, and wliate’er 

Within wide Greece our enterprise has kept 

From Phrygian contumely; and in which 

You have a common care, for you inhabit 280 

The skirts %f jGrecian land, under the rooti| 

Of Aetna and its crags, spotted with fire. 

Turn then to conveme under human laws. 

Receive us shipwrecked suppliants, and provide 

Food, clothes, and fire, and hospitable gifts; 285 

Nor fixing upon oxen-piercing epits 

Our limbs, so fill your belly and your ja^^s. 

Priam’s wide land has widowed Greece enough ; 

And weapon-wihgfed murder heaped together 

Enough of dead, and wives are husbandless, 290 

And ancient women and gr^y fathers wail 

Their cliildless age if you shohld roast the rest— 

And ’tis a bitter feast that you prepare— 

Where then would any turn ? Yet be persuaded ; 

Forgo the lust of your jaw-bone; prefer 295 

Pious humanity to wicked will: 

Many have bought too dear their evil joys. 

Siknus, Let me advise you, do not spare a morsel 
Of all his flesh. If you should eat his tongue 
You would become most eloquent, 0 Cyclops. 300 

Cyclops, Wealth, my good feHow, is the wise man’s God, 
All other things are a pretence and boast 
What are my father’s ocean promontories, 
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The sacred rocks whereon he dwells, to me? 

Stran^ger, I laugh to scorn Jovejs thunderbolt, 305 

I know not that his strength is more than mine* 

As to the rest I care not.— When he pours / 

Rain from above, I have a close pavilioi^ ’ 

Under this ^ock, in which I lie supine. ^ 

Feasting on a roast calf or some wild neast, 310 

And drinking pans of milk, and gloriously 
Emulating the thunder of nigh Heaven. 

And when the Thracian wind pours down the snow, 

I wrap my body in the skins of beasts, 

Kindle a fire, and bid the snow whirl on. 315 

The earth, by force, whether it will or no, 

Bringing ffjrth gras^, fattens my flocks and herds. 

Which, to what other (|od but to myself 
And this great belly, first of deities, 

Should I be bound to sacrifice? I well know 320 

The wise man’s only Jupiter is this, 

To eat and drink during his little day, 

And give himself no care. And as for those 
Who complicate with laws the life of man, 

I freely give them tears for their rewcCrd. 325 

I will not cheat my soul of its delight, 

Or hesitate in dining upon yofti 

And that I may be quit of aU demands, 

These are my hospitable gifts fierce fire 

And yon ancestral caldron, which o’er-bubbling 130 

Shall finely cook your miserable flesh. 

Creep in!- ^ ,, v 

• ••••••* 

Ulysses. Ai ! ai ! I have escaped the Trojan toils, 

1 have escaped the sea, and now I fall 

Under the crjml grasp of one impious man. 335 

0 Pallas, «MisTOSS, Goddess, sprung from Jove, • 

Now, now, assist mcfl Mightier toils than Troy . 

Are these I totter on the chasnfs of peril 
And thou who inhabitest the thrones • 

Of the bright starg, look, hospitable Jove, 340 

Upon this outrage of thy deity, 

Otherwise be considered as n^ God I 

Chorus (done). 

For your gaping gulf and your* gullet wide, 

Tlie ravin is ready on every side, 

The limbs of the strangers are cooked and done;* 345 

There is boiled meat and roast meat, and meat from the coal. 
You may chop it, ana tear ft, and 54ash it for fun, 

An haary goat’s-skin contains the whole. 

Let me but escape, and ferry ijie o’er 
The stream of your wrath to a safer shore. 

$44 ravin JRoswtfi ; ravine in B , idd. ISBi, 18S9. 
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The Cyclops Aetnean is cruel and bold, 

He murders the strangers^ 

That sit on his hearth, 

And drea1??s no avengers 

To rise from the eai*th. 355 

He roasts the men before they are cold, 

He snatches them broiling from the coal, 

And from the caldron puHs them whole, 

And minces their flesh and gnaws their bone 
With his cursfed teeth, till aU be gone. 360 

Farewell, foul pavilion: 

Farewell, rites of dread ! 

The Cyclops vermilion, 

With slaughter uncloying, 

Now feasts on the dead, ,, 3^5 

In the flesh of strangers joying ! 

Ulj/ssesr 0 Jupiter! I saw within the cave 
Horrible things ; deeds to be feigned in woids, 

Rut not to be believed as being done. 

Chorus, What I sawest thou the impious Polvpheme 370 
Feasting upon your loved companions now? 

Ulysses, Selecting two, the plumpest of the crowd. 

He grasped them in his hands.— 

Chorus, Unhappy man ! 

• ••••• •« 

Ulysses. Soon as we came into this craggy place, 


Kindling a fire, he cast on the broad hearth 375 

The knotty hmbs of an enormous oak, 

Three waggqp-loads at least, and then he ptrewed 
l^on the ground, beside the red firelight, 

His couch of pine-leaves ; and he milked the cows, 

And pouring forth \;he white milk, filled a bowl 380 

Three cubits wide and four in depth, as much 

As would contain ten am])ho-«ae, and bound 

W ith ivy wieaihs ; then placed upon tho fire 

A brazen pot to boil, and made red hot 

The points of s^pits, not sharpened with the sickle, 385 

But with a fruit tree bough, and with the jaws 

Of axes for Aetnean sJaug^ferings*. 

And when this. God-abandoned* Cook of Hell 

Had made all ready, he seized two of us 

And killed them in a kind of -measured manner ; 390 

For he flung one against the brazen rivets 

Of the huge caldron, and seized the other 

By the foot^ tendon, and knocked out his brains 

Upon the sharp edge of the craggy stone : 

Then peeled his flesh with a great cooking-knife 395 

And put him down to roast. The other’s limbs 


,369 not to be believed B, ; not believed 1824. , 38a ten cj, Swinburne ; 

four 2824 ; four cancelled for ten (possibly) B. 

‘ I ccjxfeas I do not imdewtand this, — [S helley’s Note ] 
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He chopped into the caldron to be boiled. 

And “I, with the tears raining from my eyes, 

Stood* near the Cyclopat^ ministering to him ; 

The rest, in the recesses of the cave, 400 

Clung to the rock like bats, bloodless with l^ar. 

When he was filled with my companions’ flesh, 

He threw himself upon the ground and sent 
A loathsome exhalation from his maw. 

Then a divine thought came to me. I filled 405 

The cup of Maron, and I offered him 
To taste, and said ‘ Child of the Ocean God, 

Behold what drink the vines df Greece produce, 

The exultation and the joy of Bacchus.' 

He, satiaW with his unnatural food, 410 

Received i¥;^and at one, draught drank it off. 

And taking my hand, praised me Thou hast mven 
A sweet draught after a sweet meal, dear guest. ^ 

And I, perceiving that it pleased him, filled 

Another cup, well knowing that the wine 415 

Would woun<| him soon and take a sure revenge. 

And the charm fascinated him, and I 

Plied him cup after cup, until the driPk 

Had warmed his entrails, and he sang aloud 

In concert with my wailing follow-seamen 420 

A hideous discord— and the cavern rung. 

I have stolen out, so that if you will 
You may achieve my safety and your own. 

But say, do you desire, or not, to fly 

This uncompanionable man, and dwell 425 

As was your wont among the Grecian Nymphs 
Within the fanes of your belovfed God? 

Your father there within agrees to it, 

But he is weak and overcome with wine, 

And cau^t a^' with bird-lime*’by the cup, ^ 4 3 ° 

He claps his wings &id crows in doting \oy. > 

You*wlio are young escape with iSie, and find 
Bacchus your ancient friend ; unsuited he 
To this rude Cyclpps. 

Chorus, Oh my dearest friend, 

That I could see that day, and leave for ever. 435 

The impious Cyclops. 

. . . • • 

Ulysses, Listen then what a punishment I have 
For this fell monster, how secure a flight ^ 

From your hard servitude. 

Chorus. 0 sweeter far 

Than is the music of an Asian lyre * 44 ® 

Would be the news of Polypheme destroyed. 

Ulysses. Delighted with the Bacchic dnnk he goes 
To his brother 'Cyclops— who inhabit 

416 take] grant (aa Qit»n<kHx%) A , 
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A village upon Aetna not far off. 

Choms. I understand, catclr(ng him when alone 445 

You think by some measure to dispatc^h him, 

Or thrust liira'from the precipice. 

Ulysses, ** Oh no ; 

Nothing of that kind ; my device is subtle. 

Ghoms, How then? I heard of old that thou wert wise. 
Ulysses, I wll dissuade him from this plan, by saying 450 
It were unwdse to give the Cyclopses 
This precious drink, which if enjoyed alone 
Would make life sweeter for a longer time. 

When, vanquished by the Bacchic power, he sleeps, 

There is a trunk of olive wood within, 455 

Whose point having made sharp with thiis good sword 
I will conceal in fire, and when I seq 
It is alight, will fix it, burning yet, 

Within the socket of the Cyclops’ eye 

And molt it out with fire— as when a man 460 

Turns by its handle a great auger round, 

Fitting the framework of a ship with beams, 

So win I, ill the Cyclops* fiery eye 

Turn round the brand and dry the pupil up. 

Chorus, Joy ! I am mad with joy at your device. 465 
Ulysses, And then with you, < my friends, and the old man, 
We’ll load the hollow depth of our black ship, 

And row with double strokes from this dreaa shore. 

Chorus. May I, as in libations to a God, 

Share in the blinding him with the red brapd? 470 

I would la&y^ some communion in his death. 

Ulysses. Doubtless : the brand is a gre&t brand to hold. 
Choms, Oh! I Y'ould lift an hundred waggon-loads, 

If like a wasp’s nest I could scoop tha eye out 
Of the detested Cyclops. 

Ulpsses. Silence now ! i. ' 475 

Ye knov/ the close device— and when I ball, 

Look ye obey the masters bf the emft. 

I will not savd myself and leave behind 
My comrades in the cave; I might escape,^ 

Having got clear from that obscure recess, 4S0 

But ’twere unjust to leave in feopardy 

The dear companions who sailed here with me. 

Chorus. 

Come ! who is first, that with his hand 
Will urge down the burning brand ’ 

Through the lids, and quench and pierce 485 

The Cyclops’ eye sp fiery fierce? 

Semchorus 1 . (Song within.) 

Listen ! listen 1 he is coming, 

A most hideous discord humming. ' 

446 ^y some measure 1824 ; with some 


measures JB. 
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Drunken, museless, awkward, yelling, 

* Far along his rocky dweljing ; 

* Let us with som# comic spell • 

Teach the*yet unteachable. ^ 

By all means he must be blinded,* * 

If my counsel be but minded. , 

Semichom IL 
Happy thou made odorous 
• With the dew which sweet grapes weep, 

To the village hastening thus, 

Seek the vines that soothe to sleep ; • 

' Having first embraced thy friend, 

Thou in luxury without end, 

Witi^^the strings of yellow hair. 

Of thy voluptuous leman fair, 

Shalt sit playing on a bed !— , 

Speak I what door is opened? 

Cyclops. • 

Ha ! ha^! ha I I’m full of wine, 

Heavy with the joy divine, ^ 

With the young feast oversated ; 

Like a merchant’s vessel freighted* 

To the watei*’8 edge, my crop 
Is laden to the gullet’s top. 

The fresh meadow grass of spring 
Tempts me forth thus wandering 
To my brothers on the mountains, 

Who shall share the wine’s sweet founlMnl 
Bring the cask, 0 stranger, bring I 

Chorus. • 

One with ^es tfie fairest 
Qomdfch ^om his dwelling ; 

Some one loves thee, rarei», ^ 

* Bright beyond my telling# 

In thy grace thou shinest • 

Like some nymph divinest 
In her caverns dewy:— 

All delights pursue thee; * , 

Soon pied flowers, sweet-breathing, 

Shall thy head be wreathing. 

Ulysses. Listen, 0 Cyclops, for I am well skilled 
In Bacchus, whom I gave thee of to drink. ^ 

Cyclops. What sort of God is Bacchus then accounted? 
Ulysses. The greatest among men for joy of life. 

Cyclops. I gulped him down witlf very ^eat delight. 530 
Ulysses. This is a God who never injures men, 

495 thou cj. SmnXneroet Rossetti) th'OBe 1824 ; * the ioord ts doubtful in B * 
(Locock). 500 Thou K. ; There 1824. 508 merchant’s 2824 ; 

merchant S. . 
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(^dops- How does the God like living in a skin ? 

Ulysse,^, He is content wher^iver he is put. 

Cmops, Gods should^ not have their body in a skin. 

Ulysbes, If lie gives ioy, what is his skin to you? 535 
Cydops, I hate the skin, but love the wine within. 

Ulysses, Stay here now; drinkj and make your spirit glad. 
Cvclopb, Should I not share this liquor with my orothera ? 
Ulysses, Keep it yourself, and be more honoured so. 

Cyclops, I were more useful, giving to my friends. 54° 
Ulysses. But village mirth breeds contests, broils, and blows. 
Cyclops, When I am drunk none shall lay hands on me.— 
Ulysses. A drunken man is better within doors. 

Cyclops. lie is a fool, who drinking, loyes not mirth. 
Ulysses. But he is wise, who drunk, remains at l^ome. 545 
Cyclops. What shall I do, Silenus? Shall I Bt»y? 

Sdenus. Stay— for what need have you of pot companions ? 
Cyclops. * Indeed this place is closely carpeted 
With Rowers and grass. 

Silenus. And in the sun-waim noon 

*Tis sweet to drink. Lie down beside me now, 55® 

Placing your mighty si<Jes upon the ground. 

Cyclops. What do you put the cup behind me for ? 

Silenus. That no one here may touch it. 

Cydops. ’ Thievish one! 

You want to drink here place it in the midst. 

And thou, 0 stranger^ tell now art thou called? 555 

Ulysses, My name is Nobody. What favour now 
Shall I 1 eceive to praise you at your hands ? 

Cyclops. feast on you the last of yoiy companions. 
Ulysses. You grant your guest a fair reward, 0 Cyclops. 
Cyclops. Ha I wh^t is this? Stealing the wme, you rogue ! 
Silenus. It was this stranger kissing me because 5^* 

I looked so beautiful. 

Cyclops, ^ You i&hall repent^ 

For kisskig the coy wine that loves you not. 

SUenus, By Jupiter! you‘said that I am fair. 

Cyclops, Pou? out, and only give me the cup full. 565 
SUenus, How is it mixed ? let me observe 
Cydops. Cui’se you ! 

Give it me so. • 


SUenus. Not till I see you wear 
That coronal, and taste the cup to you. 

Cyclops, Thou wily traitor I 

Silenus, But the wine is sweet. 

Ay, you will roar if you are caught in drinking. 570 

Cyclops, See now, my lip is cl^n and all my beard. 
Silenus, Now put your elbow right and drink again. 

As you see me drink — . . . 

C^ops, How now? 

Suetius, Ye^ Gods, what a delicious gulp ! 

537 ^tay here now. drink B . ; stay here, now drink 182 i, 
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Cvchps, Guest, take it; — yotf pour out the wine for me. 575 
Uli/sses. The wine is well aqcustomed to my hand. 

Cyclops, Pouj out tliG wine ! • 

Ulysses. I pour^; onjy ^e silent. 

Cyclops. Silence is a hard task to him who drinks. 

Ulysses. •Take it and drink it olf ; leave not a dreg. 

Oh, that the drinker died with his own draught I • 580 

Cyclops. Papai! the vine must be a sapient plant. 
tflys^es. If you drink much after a mighty feast, 
Moistening your thirsty maw, you will sl^p well ; 

If you leave aught, Bacchus -will d^ you up. , 

C^dops. IIo I ho 1 I can scarce rise. What pure delight ! 
The heavens and earth appear to whirl about 586 

Confusedl^L I seethe throne of Jove 
And the cfear congregaiion of the Gods, 

Now if the Graces tempted me to kiss 

I would not~for the loveliest of them all • 590 

I would not leave this Ganymede. 

Stlenus. ‘ • Polypheme, 

I am the Gayymede of Jupiter. 

Cyclops. By Jove, you are; I bore ^ou off from Dardanus. 


Ulysses and the CnoRus. 

Ulysses. Come, boys of Bacchus, children of high race, 

This man within is folded up in sleep, 595 

And soon will vomit flesh from his foil maw ; 

The brand under the shed thrusts out its smoke. 

No preparation needs, but to bum out ^ • 

The monster’s eye*— but bear yourselves like men. 

Chorus. We will have courage like the adamant rock, 600 
All things are ready for you here; go in,* 

Before our father snail perceive the noise. 

Ulyss^ \^qjtn, Aetnean king! burn out with fire • 

The shining eye of ttii? thy neighbouring monster 1 , 
An(ithou, 0 Sleep, nursling of gloomy Night, 605 

Descend un mixed on this God-hated beast, • 

And suffer not Ulysses and his comrades, 

Keturning from their famous Trojan toils. 

To perish by this man, who dares *not either , 

For God or mortal ; or I needs must think 610 

That Chance is a supreme divinity, 

And things divine are subject to ner power. 

• Giorus. , 

Soon a crab the throat will seize 
Of him who f^eds upon his guest. 

Fire will burn his lampTlike eyes 615 

In revenge of such a feast I 
A great oaK stump’ now is lying 
In the ashes yet undying. 

606 Qod hated 1824 ; God-hating {aa an dternative^ B. 
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Come, Maron,*come! 

Raging let him fix the doom, 620 

cLet Inm tear the eyelid iip 
^Of the Cyclops— that his cup 
Slay be evil! 

Oh ! I long to dance and revel 
With sweet Bromian, long desired, 625 

In loved ivy wreaths attired ; 

Leaving this abandoned home— 

Will the moment ever come? 

Ulysses, Be silent, ye wild things 1 Nay, hold vour peace, 
And keep your lips quite close; dare not , to breatne, 630 
Or spit, or e’en wink, lest ye wake the monster, 

Until his eye be tortured out with fire. 

Chorus, Nay, we are silent, and we chaw the air. 

Ulysses,* Come now, and lend a hand to the great stake 
Within— it is delightfully red hot. 635 

Chorus, You then command who first should seize the stake 
To bum the Cyclops’ eye, that all may share 
In the great entei prise, 

Semicnorus L We are too far ; 

We cannot at this distance from the door 
Thrust fire into his eye. > 

Semichorus II, And we iust now 640 

Have become lame! cannot move hand or foot 
Chorus, The same thing has occurred to us,— our ankles 
Are sprained with standing here, 1 know not how. 

Ulysses, »What, sprained with standing |itill? 

Chiorus, And there is dust 

Or ashes in our ey^, I know not whence. 645 

Ulysses, Cowardly dogs ! ye will not ‘ aid me then ? 

Chorus, With pitying my own back and my ^ack-bone, 

And tvith not wishing all mv teeth knocked ^ Jut, 

This cowardice comes of itself— but stay, 

I know a famous Orphic inbantation 650 

To make the bland stick of its own accord 
Into the skull of this one-eyed son of Earth. 

Ulysses, Of old I knew ,ye thus by nature ; now 
I know ye better.— I will use the aid 

Of my own comrades. Yet though weak of hand 655 

^eak cheerfully, that so ye may awaken 

Trie courage of my friends with your blithe words. 

Chorus, IJhis I will do with peril of my life. 

And blind you with my exhortations, Cyclops. 

Hasten and thfust, 660 

And pai^ch up to dust, 

The eye of the beast 
Who feeds oh his guest.. 

Burn and blind 
r The Aetnean hind! 


665 
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Scoop and draw, 

But DO ware iest ho claw 
You|r limbs near bis maw. • 
vjuuupb, jfi.li ine! my eyesight is parched up^to cinders. 
cim’us. What a sweet paean I sing me that again I 670 
Cyclops, #Ah me! indeed, what woe Jiaa fallen upon mo! 
But, wretched nothings, think ye not to lice • 

Out of this rock ; I, standing at the outlet, 

Will bar the way and catch you as you pass. 

Chorus, What are you roaiing out, Cyclops? 

Cyclops, - , I perish! 675 

Chorus, For you are wicked. 

Cyclops, ^ And besides miserable. 

Choms. ^What, did you fall into the fire when drunk? 
Cyclops. "’*^Twas Nob(idy destroyed me. 

Chorus, Why then no one 

Can be to blame. • 

Cyclops. I say ’twas Nobody 

Who blinded me. • 

Chorus, ^ Why then you are not blind. 680 

Cyclops. I* wish you were as bhnd^as I am. 

Chorus, . Nay, 

It cannot be that no one made you blind. 

Cyclops. You jeer me; whore, I ask, is Nobody? 

Chorus. Nowhere, 0 Cyclops. 

Cyclops, It w^ that stranger ruined me tho wretch 685 
First gave me wine and then burned out my eye. 

For wine is strong and hard to struggle with. 

Have they escape^ or are they yet within? • • 

Chorus, They stand under the daikness of the rock 
And cling to it. . 

Cyclops, At my right hand or left? 6yo 

chorus. Close on your nght. 

Cyclopf, • •Where? 

Chorus. Near the iT>ck itself. 

You have them. * 

Cyclops. Oh, misfortune on misfortulie! 

I’ve cracked my >kull. 

Chorus. Now ihey. escape you— there. 

Cyclops, Not there, althou^ you say so. • 

Chorus. Not on that side, 

Cyclops. Where then ? 

Chorus. They creep about you on your left. 695 

Cyclops. All ! 4 am mocked ! They jeer me my ills. 
chorus. Not there ! he is a little there beyond you. 

Cyclops, Detested wretch*! where are you? 

Ulysses, • Far from you 

I keep with care tliis body of Ulysses. 


Near the iT>ck itself. 


Swrus. 

ctofw, 

Cyclops, 

Ulysses. 


h care tms body 01 Ulysses. 

What do you say ?• You proffer a new name. 700 
My father named me so ; and I have taken 
693 So B. ; Now they escape you there 1824. ^ 
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A full revenge for your unnatural feast ; 

I should have done ill to hav^ burned down Troy 
And not revepged the murder of my comrades. 

Cyclops. Ak'j ai ! the ancient oracle is accohiplished ; 705 

It said that I should %ave my eyesight blinded 
By your coming from Troy, yet it foretold 
Tha,t you should pay tlie penalty for this 
By wandering long over the homeless sea. 

Ulysses. I oid thee weep— consider what I say ; , 7 1 ^ 

I go towards the shore to drive my ship 
To mine own land, o'er the Sicilian wave. 

Cyclops. Ndt so, if, whelming you with this huge stone, 

I can crush you and all your men together ; 

T will descend upon the shore, though bliAd, - 715 

Groping my way adown the steep ravine. 

Cnorus. And we, the shipmates of tFlysses now, 

Will serve our Bacchus all our happy lives. 

EPIGRAMS 

[These four Epigrams werf published— nos. II and IV without title 
— by Mrs. Shelley, Poetical Worh, 1839, 1st ed.] 

I.-TO STELLA 

FROM THE GREEK OP PLATO 

Thou wert the morning star among the living, 

Ere thy fair light had fled 
Now^, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
IVetV splendour to the dead. ® 

Iir-KISSING HELENA 

FROM THE GREEK OP PLATO ,*■ 

Kissing Helena, toget&er « 

*With my kiss, my soul beside it 

Canje to my lips, and there I kept it,— 

For the poor thing had wandered thither, 

To follow wliere the Jdss should Juide it, 5 

Oh, cruel I, to ’inteiwept it 1 

IIL-^SPIRIT.OF PLATO 

FROM THE GREEK 

Eagiie ! why soarest thou above that tomb ? 

To what sublime and staitypaven home 
Fioatest thou 2— 

I am the image of swift Plato’s spirit, 

Ascending heaven ; Athens doth inherit 5 

His corpse below.^ 

Spir^ of Bato — 5 doth Boseombs MS. ; does ed, 1889. 
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IV.~OTRCUMSTANCE 

. FROliC TIfE GREEK 

A MAN who was sijoiit to hang himself, ^ 

Finding a puise, then threw away his* lope; 

The owner, coming to reclaim his pelf, 

The^ialter founa^ and used it. Sk) is Hope 
Changed for Despair— one laid upon the shelf, * 5 

We take the other. Under Heaven's high cope 
Fortune is God— all you endure and do 
Depends on circumstance as much as you. 

• 

FRAGMENT OF THE ELEGY ON THE DEATH 
• OF ADONIS 

FROM THE GREEK OP BION 

[Published by Forman, P. W. of P, B. S,, 1876 J 
I MOURN Adonis dead— loveliest Adonis — 

Dead, -dead Adonis— and the Loves lament. 

Sleep no more, Venus, wrapped in purple woof— 

Wake vi6let-stolbd queen, and w^eave the crown 
Of Death,— ’tis Misery calls,— for ^e is dead. 5 

The lovely one lies wounded in the mountains, 

His white thigh struck with the white tooth ; he scarce 
Yet breathes; and Venus hangs in agony tliere. 

The dark blood wanders o'er his snowy liinbs, 

His eyes beneath their lids are lustreless, to 

The rose has fled from his wan lips, and there 
That kiss is d^d, which Venus gathers yeU • 

A deep, deep wound Adonis . . . 

A deeper Venus bears upon her hearti 

See, his beloved (Togs are gathering round— 15 

TheDreri nymphs are weening— Aphrodite * 

With hair flnbojind is wanaerine through the wpods, 
iWildered, ungirt, unsandalle<J— the thoins pierce 
Her hastening feet and drink her sacred blood. 

Bitterly screaming out, she is diiven on 20 

Through the iong vales ; and her Assyrian boy, 

Her love, her husband, calls— the purple blood 
From his struck thigh stains her white rfavel now. 

Her bosom, and her neck before like snow. 

Alas for Cytherea— the Loves mourn— 25 

The lovely, tiie beloved is gone !— and now ^ 

Her sacred beauty vanishes away. 

For Venus whilst Adonis lived was fair— 

Alas I her loveliness is dead with him. 

The oaks and mountains cry. Ail ai! Adonis! 3° 

The springs their waters change to tears and weep — 

The ffowers are withered up with grief • , . 

23 his Doicien, fToodberry; herBoscombeMS.fJ'orman, 

▲ a 8 
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Ai! ail Adonis is dead 

Echo resounds • Adonis dead. 

Who willtweep not thy dreadful w?e, 0 yenus? 35 
Soon as sh^ saw and knew the mortal wound 
Of her AcloniiS-saw the life-blood How 
From his fair thigh, now wasting, --wailing loud ^ 

She clasped him, and cried ‘Stay, Adonis! 

Stay, dearest one, ... io 

and mix my lips with thinq— 
Wake yet a while. Adonis— oh, but once, 

That I may kiss lliee now for the last time— 

But for as long as one short kiss may live— < 

Oh, let thy breath flow from thy dying soul <15 

Even to my mouth and heai*t, that 1 may suck.- 
That . . 

FRAGMENT OF THE ELEGY ON THE DEATH 
OF BION 

FROM THE GREEK OF MOSCIIUS , 

[Published from the Hunt MSS. by Forman, P. W, of P. B. 8.^ 1876.] 
Ye Dorian woods and waves, lament aloud, — 

Augment your tide, 0 streani,s, with fruitless tears, 

For the beloved Bion is no more. 

Let eveiy tender herb and plant and flower, 

From each dejected bud ana drooping bloom, 5 

Shod dews of liquid sorrow, and witn breath 
Of melapcholy sweetness on the wind 
Diffuse itsManguid love ; let roses bluslf, 

Anemones grow paler for the loss 

Their dells liave^nown; and thou, 0 hyacinth, lo 

Utter thy legend now-^^et more, dumb flower. 

Than ‘Ah! alas! - thine if^ no common grjef— ^ 

Bion <Jhe [sweetest singer] is no more.* 

» • 

FROM THE GREEK OF MOSCHUS 

[Published with Alastor^ 1816.]* 

Tap &\a TOP, yXavKap Srap &p€)ios nrpe/za jSaXXj— k,t.X. 

When winds that move not its calm surface sweep 
The azure sea, I love the land no more ; 

The smiles of the serene and tranquil deep 
Tempt mv unquiet mind.— But when the *roar 
Of Ocean^ gray abyss resounds, and foam 5 

Gathers upon the sea, and vast? waves burst, 

I turn from the drear ^pect to the home 
Of Earth and its deep woods, where, interspersed, 

When winds blow loud, pin^ make sw^et melody, 

Whose house is some lone -bark, whose toil the sea, lo 
teaw] florrow (as aUeimUtt) Hunt MS, 
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Whose prey the wandering fish, an evil lot * 

g aa chosen.— But I my laMuid limbs will fling 
eneath the plane| where the brook's murnyinng 
Moves the calm spirit, but disturbs U not. i 

♦PAN, ECHO, AND THE SATYR 

FROM THE GREEK OP MOSCIIUS • 

[Published (without title) by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824. 

* There is a draft amongst the Ilunt MSS.] 

Pan loved his neighbour Echo— but that child , 

Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping ; 

The Satyr loved with wasting madness wild 
The brii^ht i^mph Lyda.— and so three went weeping. 

As Pan lofed Echo, E^o loved the Satyr, 5 

The Satyr, Lyda ; and so love consumed them.-— 

And thus to each— which was a woful matter— • 

To bear what they inflicted Justice doomed them; 

For, inasntuch as each might hate the lover, 

Each, loving, so was hated.— Ye that love not lo 

Be warned— lu thought turn this example over, 

That when ye love, the like return*ye prove not. 

FROM VERGIUS^ TENTH ECLOGUE 
[Vv. 1-26] 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete P, W. of P. B. S., 1870, from 
the Boscombe MSS. now in the Bodleian. Mr.Locock {Examination, 
&c., 1903, pp. 47-50). as the result of his collation of ^h%8ame MSS., 
gives a revised and expanded version which we print below.] 
Melodious Avethusa, o'er my verse 
Shed thou once -more the spirit of thy stream: 

Who defies verse to Gallus? So, when thou 
Glfdest beneatji the greensand purple gleam • 
pf Syracusan waters, mayst thou flow • 5 

Unmingled with the bitter *Doric dew! 

B^in, and, whilst the goats are browsing now 
The soft leaves, in our way let us pursue 
The melancholy loves of Ctaflue. List! 

We sing not to the dead: the wild weeds knew lo 
Ilis sufferings, and their echoes ... 

Young Naiads, ... in what far woodlands wild 
Wandered ye when unworthy love possessed 
Your Gallift? Not where rindus is up-pilgd. 

Nor where Parnassus' sacred mount, nor where i5 

Aonian Aganippe expands ... 

The laurels and the myrtle-eop^s dim. 

The pine-encircled mountain, Maenalus, 

Pan, Echo, dsc.^6 soMuni MS . ; tlius 1884. tt So 1824 ; This lesson 
timely in your thoughts turn over, The moral of this song in thought turn 
over (as dlta mines) Hunt MS. , 
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The cold crags of Lycaeus, weep for him ; 

And Sylvan, crowned wi|h rustic coronals, . 20 

Came shading in his speed the budding wands 
And heai^y lilies which he bore: we knW 
Pan the ArcadianA 

• • • • • 0 

*What m.adness is this, Gallus? Thy hearts care 
With willing steps pursues another there/ 25 

THE SAME 

^^5 revised by Mr, G. D, Locock) 

Melodious Arethusa, o'er my verse ' 

Shed thou once more the spirit qf thy streain : 

(Two lines missing) 

Who denies verse to Gallus? So, when thou 
Glidest beneath the green and purple gleam * 

Of Syracusan waters, mayest thou flow 5 

Unmingled with the bitter Dorian dew I ' 

Begin, and whilst the goats are browsing now 
The soft leaves, in our song let us pursue 
The melancholy loves of Gallus. List I 
We sing not to the deaf : the wild woods knew 10 
His sufFeiings, and their echoes answer . . . 

Young Naiados, in what far woodlands wild 
Wandered ye, when unworthy love possessed 
Our (Jallus? Nor where Pindus is up-piled, 

Nor wher 3 Parnassus’ sacred mount, nOr where 15 

Aonian Aganippe spreads its ... • 

a 

(Threo lines missing) 

The laurels and the myr^tle-copses dim, ^ ^ « 

The p^ne-encircled mountain, Maenalut, 

The cold crags of Lycaous weep for him. 

' (Several lines missing) 

‘ What madness is this, Gallus ? thy heart’s care, 20 
Lycoris, mid rude camps and Alpine snow, 

Wifh willing step pursues another there.’ 

(Some lines, missing) 

And Sylvan, crowned with rustic coronals, 

Came shajdng in his speed the budding Wands 

And heavy lilies which he bore; we knew 25 

Pan the Arcadian with .... * 

... and said, 

‘Wilt thou not ever cease? Love cares not. 

The meadows with fresh sti^ams, the bees with thyme, 
The goats with the green leaves of budding spring 30 
Are satu^ted not-**nor Love with tears.' 
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. FROM VERGIUS FOURTH GEORGIO 

j[Vv. 360 et seq.] • 

[Published by Looock, eic.,*l903.] 

And the cloven waters like a chasm of mountains 
Stood, an(f received him in its mighty *poi tal , 

And led him through the deep’s untrampled fountains 

lie AVQnt in wonder through the ijath immortal 

Of his gi'oat Mother and her humid reign 5 

And groves profaned not by the step of mortal* 

which sounded as he passed, and lakes which rain 
Replenished not gil*t round by marble caves 
’ Wildered ky the wate|;y motion of the main 

Half ’wildered he beheld the bursting waves , 10 

Of every stream beneath the mighty earth 
Phasis and Lycus which the s^nd paves^ 

[And] The chasm where old Enipeus has its birth 

And father T^ber and Anienas[?j glqjv 

And whence Caicus, Mysian stream, comes forth 15 

And rock-resounding Hypanif, and thou 
Eridanus who bearest like empire’s sign 
Two golden horns upon thy taurine brow 

Thou than whom none of the streams divine 

Through garden-fields and meads with fieicer power, 20 

Burst in their tunyilt on the purple brine • * 

. SONNET 

^ FEOM THE ITALIAN OF DANTE ^ 

[Published Vith»Alaator, 181^ ; reprinted, P. P., 1824.] 

• Banie Alighieri to Guido CavalcaiiU 

Guido, I would that Lapo, thou, and I, 

Led by some strong enchantment, might ascend 
A magic ship, whose charmed sails should fly 
With winds at will where’er our thoughts might wend, 

So that no change, nor any evil chance . 5 

Should mar our joyous voyage*; but it might be, 

That even satiety should still enhance 
Between our heafts their strict community : • 

And that the bounteous wizard then would place 

Vanna and Bice and my gefltle lov^ 10 

Companions of our wandering, and would grace 

With passionate talk, wherever we might rove. 

Our time, and each were as content and free 
As 1 believe that thou and I should be. 

Sonnet — 5 So 1S24 ; And 1816, • 
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THE FIRST CANZONE OF THE CONVITO 

, FKOM TBS IIaI/IAK OF ^ANTE 

[PubliBhed by Garnett, Rdka of Shdley, 1802 ; 'dated 1820.] 

t) < 


Ye who intelligent th« Third Heaven move, ® 
Heat the discouise which is within my heait, 

Which cannot be declared, it seems so new. 

The Heaven whose course follows your power and art, < 
Oil, gentle creatures that ye are I me drew, 

And therefey^e may I dare to speak to you, 

Even of the life which now I live ~ and yet 
I pray that ye will hear me when I cry# 

And tell of mine own heart this novelty j ^ 
How the lamenting Spirit moans in itf 
And how a voice there murmurs against her 
Who cam4 on the refulgence of your sphere. 

, II 

A sweet Thought, which was once the life within 
This heavy heart, many a time and oft ' 

Went up before' our^Tather’s feet, and there 
It saw a glorious Lady throned aloft ; 

And its sweet talk of her my sc^ul did win, 

So that I said, ‘lliither I too will fare.’ 

That Thought is fled, and one doth now appear 
Which tyrannises me with such fierce stress, 

That my heart trembles— ye may see it leap— 

And on another Lady bids me keep 
Mine eyes, and says— Who would have bldssedness 
Let him but look upon that Lady’s eyes, 

Let him not fear the agony of sighs. 


IM ^ . 

This Ibw^ Thought, which oi.ee would t^lk r/ith mb 
Of a bi-igSt seraph sitting crowned on high. 

Found such a cruel foe it ‘died, and so 
My Spirit wept, the grief is hot even now— 

And said, Alas for me I how swift could flee 
That piteous Thought whioh di^ my life console ! 

And the afflicted one questioning 
Mine eyes, if such a Lady saw they never, 

And why they would . . • * 

I said : * Beneath those eyes might stand for ever 
He whom < regards must kill with . 

To have known their power stood me in little stead, 

Those eyes have looked on me, alid I am dead.’ 

€* 

IV 


^Thou art not dead, but thou hast wanderfed, 
Thou Soul of ours, who thyself dost fret-,’ 
A Sfftrit of gentle Love heside me said ; 

For that f&r Lady, whom thou dost regret, 
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FIat;h so transformed the life which thou hast led, 

Thou scornest it, so worthlesst art thou made. 

And see how ^leek, Ijow pitiful, how staid, • 45 

Yet courteous, in her majesty she is. i 

And still call thou her Woman in tJly tWought ; 

Her wliora, if thou thyself deceivest#not, 

Thou wilt behold decked with such loveliness, • 

That thou wilt cry [Love] only Loid, lo! here 50 

Thy Ijandmaiden, do what thou wilt with her. 

- 

My song, I fear that thou wilt find but few * 

Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning 
Of sucn hard tnatter dost thou entertain. 

Whence, %if by misadventure chance should bring 55 

Thee to base company* as chance may do, 

Quite unaware of what thou dost contain, • 

1 prithee comfort thy sweet self again, 

My last delight; tell them that they are dull, 

And bid them own that thou art beautiful. 60 

• 

MATILDA GATHEllINQ FLOWERS 

FROM THE PURQATORIO 01 DANTE, CANTO XXVIII, 11. I“^5I 

[Published in part (IL 1-8, 22-51) by Medwin, The Angler in Wales, 
1834, Life of Shslley, 1847 ; reprinted m full by Garnett, Eslics of 
Shelley, 1862.] 

And earnest to explore within— around— , 

The divine wdod, whose thick green living*woof 
Tempered the young day to the sight —I wound 
Up the green elope, beneath the forest's roof, 

With sjpw, soft steps leaving the mountain's steep 5 
An} soughi thjse inmost 4a%rinths, motion-proof* 

•Against the air, that in thaL stillness deep * 

And solemn, struck upon my forehead b^re. 

The slow, soft stroke of a continuous . . . 

In which the leaves tr^blingly were lo 

All bent towards that p^rt where earii^t 
The sacred hill obscures the morning air, 

* Publiahed with Bpipsychidion, 1821 ,— Ed. 

2 The 1862 ; Th.at 18Si. 4, 5 So 1862 ; 

Up % green slope, beneath the starry poof^ 

With slow, slow steps — 1834, 

6 inmost 1862 ; leafy J834. * g So 1862 ; The slow, soft stroke of a 

continuous sleep cj. Rossetti, 1870. 9*28 So 1862 ; 

Like the sweet breathing of a child asleep : 

Already Lhad lost myself so far 
Amid that tangled wilderness that I 
Perceived not where 1 ventured, but no fear » 
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Yet were they not so shaken from the rest, 

But that the birds, perche 4 on the utmost spray, 
Incessantly renewing their blithe quest, , 15 

With perfect joy received the early day, 

Singing within the glancing leaves, whose soured 
Kept a low burderi to their roundelay, 

Such as from bough to bough gathers around 

The pine forest on bleak Chiassi’s shore, . 20 

When Aeolus Sirocco has unbound. 

My slow steps had already borne me o'er , 

Such space within the antique wood, that I 
Perceived not where I entered any mole,— ^ 

When, lo! a stream whose little waves went by, 15 
Bending towards the left through grass that grew 
Upon its bank, impeded suddenly 

My going on. Water cf purest hue^ ' 

On earth, would appear turbid and impure , 

Compared with this,^whose unconcealing dew, 30 

Dark, dark, yet clear, moved under the obscure 
Eternal shades, whose iiiterwjpven looms 
The rays of moon or sunlight ne’er endure. 

I moved not with my feet, but mid the glooms 
Pierced with my chaimfed eye, contemplating 35 

The mighty multitude of fresh May blooms 

Wliich starred that night, when, even tls a thing 
That suddenly, for blank astonishment, 

Chaims every seiise, and makes all thought take wing,— 

A solitary woman I and she went * i 40 

Singing and gathering flo'rfbr after flo/ver,^ 

Witn ’which ner way wa,s painted and besprent. * 

‘ Bright lady, who, if looks had ever power 
To bear tiue witness of the heart withii^ 

Dost bask under the begms of love, come lower 4 5 

Of wandering from my way disturbed, when nigh 
A little stream appeared ; the grass tliat grew 
Tliick on its banks impeded suddenly 
My going on. 1834* 

13 the 1862 ; thj^ir qj. RossetUf 1870, 26 thrbugh] the cj. Rossetli, 

28 hue 1862; dew 1834, 30 dew 1862, line 1634, 32 Eternal 

shades 1862 ; Of the close boughs 1834, ^ 33 So 1862 ; No ray of moon or 
sunshine would endure 1884, '34, 35 So 1862 ; 

My feet were motionless, but mid the glooms 
Darted my charmed eyes— 1834, 

37 Which 1884 ; That 1862, 39 So 1884 ; Dissolves all other thought ... 

40 1862; Appeared a solitary maid— ehe went 1884, 
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.Towards this bank» I prithee let me win 
.This much of thee, to conie, that I may hear 
Tiiy song like Pj^oserpine, in Enna’s glen,* 

Thou seemest to my fancy, singing* liera * 

And gathering flowers, as that fair maiden when 50 

She Idfet the Spring, and Ceres hoi^ more dear.’ 

• 

FRAGMENT 

ADAPTED FROM THE VITA NUOVA OP DANTE 

[Published by Forman, P. W. of P. B. iSf.,* 1876 .] 

What JVIary is when she a little smiles 
cannot even tell or call to mind, 
it is a miracle so new, so rare. 

UGOLINO ' 

Inferno xxxiii! 22-75 

[Traiftlated by Medwin and corrected by Shelley ] 

Now had the loophole of that dungeon, still 
Which bears the name of Famine’s Tower from me, 

And where ’tis fit that many another will 

Be doomed to linger in captivity, 

Shown through its narrow opening in my cell 5 

Moon after moon slow waning^ when a sleep, 

Tlmi of the future hurst the veil, in dream , # 

Visited me, IC was a slumber deep 
And eml; for I saw, or I did seem 

To see, that tyrailt Lord his revels keep, 10 

The^leafler of the efuel hunt to them. 

Chasing tht wcjf and wolf^ubs up the steep 

•Ascent, that from the Pisan is the screen 
Of Lucca; with him Gualandi* came, • 

Sismondi, and Lanfranchi, bloodhounds lean, 15 

Trained to the sport and eager for the game 
Wide ranging in his front; but soon weie seen 
Though by so short a course, with spirits tame. 

The father and his whelps\o flag at once, 

And then tl^p sharp fangs gored their bosoms deep. ao 
Ere morn I roused myself, and heard my sf)ns. 

For they were with me, moaning in their sleep, 

And begging bread. Ah, for ttiose dai’liiig ones ! 

Right cruel ait thou, if thou dost not weep 
46 Towards 1802 ; Usto 18S4. 47 thee, to come 1802 ; thee 0 come 188i, 

‘ Published by Medwin, ii/e (f SheUey, 1847, with Shelley's corrections 
D italics.— E d. » 
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In thinking of my sours sad augury; . 25 

And if thou weenest not n/^w, weep never more ! 

They were alreaay waked, as wont /Irew ijigli 

The allotted hour'for food, and in that hour 

Each drew a presr^e from his dream. When J 

Heard locJced leneath me of that horrible iotvcr 30 

The outlet ; then into their eves done 
I looked to read myself without a sign 
Or word. ^I wept not— turned within to stone. 

They wept aloud, and little Anselm mine. 

Said— ’twas my youngest, dearest little^one,— 35 

‘What ails thee, fatlier? Why look so at thii*^?’ 

In all, that day, and all the following night, 

I wept not, nor replied ; but when to shine 
Upon the world, not us, came forth the light • 

Of the new sun, and thwart my prison throTirn 40 

Gleamed through its» narrow chink, a doleful sight. 

Three faces, each the reflex of my own, 

Were imaged hv its faint and ghastly ray; 

. Then I. of either hand unto the bone, 

Gnawed, in my agony; and thinking they 45 

'Twas done from sudden pangs, in their excess, 

All of a'* sudden raise themselves, and aay, 

‘ Father I our woes, so great, were yet the less 

Would you but *^t of us,— Twas yon who clad 

Our bodies in these weeds of metchmness; r 5° 

Bcy^od them.* Not to make; their hea];|» nfore sad, 

« 

I Jmhed myself. That daj is at its close,— 

Another— stfil we werer all mute. Oh, had 
The obdurate earth opened to end our w<oos I 

The fourth day dawned, and 'when the new sun shone, 55 
Outstretched himself before me as it rose 
My Gaddo, saying, ‘ Help, father I hast thou none 

For thine own child— is there no help from thee?' 

He died-^here at mj feet— and one by one, 

I saw them fall, plauily as you see me. 60 

Between the fifth and sixth day, ere Twas dawn, 

I found myself Uind^groping fer the three. 

Three days I called them after they were gone. 

Famine of grief can get the mastery. 
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SONNET 

FROM TJtE ITALiIn OF CAVALCANTJ 
Guido Cavalcanti to Dante AligAieri 
[Published by Forman (who assigns if to 1 ^ 16 ). P. JV. of 
♦ P. B. S,, 1876.] • 

Returning from its daily quest, my Spirit 
Changed thoughts and vile in tiioe doth weep to find : 

It giieves me that thy mild and gentle mind 

Those ample virtues which it did inherit 

Has lost. Once thou didst loathe the multitude 5 

Of blind and madding men~I then loved thee— 

I loved thy l^fty songs and that sweet mood 
WhenJ^hou wert faithful to thyself and me. 

I dare not now tlfrough thy degraded state 

Own the delight thy strains inspire- in vain ^ ^ lo 

I seek what once thou wert— we cannot meet 

And .we were wont. Again apd yet again 

Ponder my words : so the false Spirit shall fiy 

And leave to thee thy true integrity. 

SCENES FROM THE MAGICO PRODIGIOSO 

FROM THE SPANISH OF CALDERON 
[Published by Mrs. Shelley, Posthumous Poems, 1824 ; dated March, 
1822 . There is a transcript of Scene I among the Hunt MSS , which 
has been collated by Mr, l 5 u:iton Forman ] 

Scene I.— PJnlqf* Cyprian, dressed as a Student i ®larin awJ 
Moscon as poor Scholars, mih hooks, 

Cyprian, In the sweet solitude of thia^calm place, 

This intricate wild Wilderness of trees 

And flqjvew and undei^rowth of odorous plants, 

Leave me ; th^ boqjks you brcfhght out of tiie house 
To*me are ever best society. • 5 

And while with glorious festival and song, , 

Antioch now cel^rates the consecration 
Of a proud temple to great Jupiter, 

And bears his image in loud, jubilee 

To its new shiine, 1 would consume what still lo 

Lives of the dying day in studious thought, 

Far from the throng and turHioil. You, my friends, 

Go, and enjoy the mstival ; it will 

Be worth your jf)ains. You may return for me# 

When the sun seeks its grave among the billows 15 

Wliich, among dim gray cfouds on the horizon, 

Dance like wnite plumes upon a liearse;— and here 
Magm iVorfigftoso— 14 So transcr, ; Be worth the labour, and return foi me 
1$S4, 16,1780^334; 

Hid among dim gray clouds on the horizon 
Which dance like plumes— <wiscr., Foi man, • 
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I shall expect you. 

Moscon, I cannot b*jng my mind, 

Great as my taste to see the festival m r 

Certainly is, toi leave j'ou, Sir, without 

Just saying some 'threS or four thousand words. 

How is it possible that on a day * 

Of such festivity, you can be content 

To come forth to a solitary country 

With three or four old books, and turn your back 

On all this mirth ? 

Clarin, ^ My master's in the right ; 

There is not anything more tiresome 

Than a procession day, with troops, and priests, 

And dances, and all that. 

Moscon. From first to last, ^ 

Clarin, you are a temporizing flatterer; 

You praise*' not what you feel but what he does;— 
Toadeater I 

Clarin, You lie— undel’ a mistake— 

For this is the most civil sort of lie o 

That can be given to a man’s face. I now 
Say w^hat I tninL 

Oyjprian. ^ Enough, you foolish fellows! 

Putted up with your own dfoting ^ignorance. 

You always take the two sides of one question. 

Now go; and as I said, return for me 
When night falls, veiling in its shadows wide 
This glorious fabric of the universe. 

Moscon, IIcvv happens it, although you oan maintain 
The folly of enjoying festivals, 

That yet you go thei:e? 

Clarin, Nay, the consequence 

Is clear who ever did what he advises • , 

Others co do ?— • ^ ^ 

Moscon, Would that my feet were wings. 

So would I fiy to Livia. 

Clarin, ' To speak tnith, 

Livia is she wdio has surprised my heart ; ^ 

But he is more than half-way there.— Soho! 

Livia, I come ; good sport, Livia, soho ! 

Cyprian, Now, since I am alone, let me examine 
The question which has long disturbed my mind 
With doubt, since first I read in Plinius 
The words of .mystic import and deep sense '* 

In which he defines Goa. *My intellect 

Can find no God with whom thesd marks and signs 

Fitly agree. It is a hiddeif truth 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 



[Exit 

50 


55 


91 thousand transcr, ; hundred lB2i, 93 be content trmscr, ; bring 
your mind iB24, 28 and priests traixscr, ; of men lS2i 36 doting 

Ignorance iramog, ; ignorance and pride 1824, 
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Which I must fathom. 

[Cyprian reads; the Daemon, dressed in a Court dress^ enters.,^ 
Daemon. Search even as thou w^t, 

But thou shalt^Gver find what I can hide. $ 

Cyprian. What noise is that among thef boughs? Who moves? 
What art thou?- ^ ^ 

Daemon. ’Tis a foreign gentleman. , 6o 

Even from this morning I have lost my way 
In^this wild place; and my poor horse at last, 

Quite overcome, has sti etched himself upon 
The enamelled tapestry of this mossy mountain^ 

Aud feeds and rests at the same time. I was 65 

Upon my way to Antioch upon business 
Of some importance, but wrapped up in cares 
(Who is ex'tmpt from Jhis inheritance?) 

I parted from my company, and lost 

My way, and lost my servants and my comrades. • 70 

Cypnan. ’Tis singular that even within the sight 
Of the high towers of Antioch you could lose 
Your way. Of all the avenues and green patlis 
Of this wild Vood there is not one but leads. 

As to its centre, to the walls of Antfoch; 75 

Take which you will, you cannot miss your road. 

Daemon, And such is ignerance ! Even in the sight 
Of knowledge, it can draw no profit from it. 

But as it still is early, and as 1 

Have no acquaintances in Antioch, 80 

Being a stranger there, I will even wait 

The few surviving^ hours of the day, ^ • 

Until the night shall conquer it. 1 see 

Both by your dress and by the books in which 

You find delight and .company, that you* 85 

Are a greal^student fer my part, I feel 

Much s^ipathjb in such pursuits. • 

Cyman. • Have you t 

Stuoied much ? ^ 

Damon. No,— and yet I know enough 

Not to be wholly ignorant. 

Cyprian. 

What science may you knowY— 

Damon. Many. 

HSraifenu.1 w, »p..d on. 

And even then attain it not but you ^ 

Have the presumption to assert that you 
Know many without study^ 

Damon. Andnvith truth. 

For in the country whence I come the sciences 95 

57 stage Direclim: $0 transcr, ; Re&ds. Enter the Devil as a fine gentle- 
man 1824, 87 in transcr . ; with 1824. 95 come the sciences] come 

sciences 1824, , 
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Require no learning,— they are known. 

, Oyprian, Oh, would 

T were of that bright country! for in this 
The moi*e we study, we the more discover 
Our ignorance, e i 
Daemon, It is so true, that I 
Had so much arrogance as to oppose loo 

The chair of the most high Professorship, 

And obtained many votes, and, though 1 lost, 

The attempt was still more glorious, than the failure 
Could be dishonourable. If you believe not, 

Let us refer it to dispute respecting 105 

That which you know the b^t, and although I 
Know not the opinion you maintain, and tiiough 
It be the true one, I wiU take the contra^. 

Cyprian, The offer gives me pleasure! 1 am now 
Debating with myself upon a passage no 

Of Plinius, and my mind is racked with doubt 
To understand ana know who is the God 
Of whom he speaks. 

Daemon, It is a passage, if 

I recollect it right, couched in these words : 

‘ God is one supreme goodness, one pure essence, ^ 1 1 5 

One substance^ and one sense, all' sight, all hands/ 

Cyprian, ’Tis true. 

Daemon, What difficulty find you here? 

Cyprian, I do not recognize among the Gods 
The God defined by Plimus ; if he must 
Be supreme flgqodness, even Jupiter 
Is not supremely good ; because we see 
His deeds are evil, and his attributes 
Tainted with mortal weakness; in what manner 
Can supreme goodness be consistent with 
TJie passions of humanity? 

Daemon, ^ The wisdom 125 

Of the old world masked with the names of Gods 
The attributes of Nature and of Man ; 

A sort of popular philosophy. 

Cvprim, Tliis reply will pot satisfy me, for 
Such awe is due to the high nanie of God 130 

That ill should never be imputed. Then, 

Examining the question with more care. 

It follows, that the Gods would always will 
That which is best, were they supremely good. 

How then does one will one thing, one another? 135 

And that you may not say that 1 allege 
Poetical or philosophic lear*iing:— 

Consider the ambiguous responses 

Of ikm oracular statues;, from two shrines^ 

Two arnpies shall obtain the assurance of ' 140 

to6 the irmtef* ; 1824 , 133 would iranscr , ; should 1824 , 
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One victory. Is it not indisputable 
Thrft two contending wills never lead 
To the same end? And, being opposite, 

If one bo good,* is not* the other evil? 

Evil in God is inconceivable; # • " 145 

But supreme goodness fails among the Gods 
Without tneir union. • 

Daemon, I deny your major. 

These responses are means towaids some end 
Unfathomed by our intellectual beam. 

They are the work of Providence, and more 150 

Tl;e battle’s loss may profit those who lose, * 

Than victory advantage those who win. 

Cup'ian, That P admit ; and yet that God should not 
(Falsehood 4 ^. incompatible with deity) 

Assure the victory; itVould be enough 155 

To have permitted the defeat. If Goa , 

Be all si^t,— God, who had beheld the truth, 

Would not have given assurance c£ an end 

Never to be accomplished : thus, although 

The Deity nihy according to his attributes • 160 

Be well distinguished into persons, ^^t 

Even in the minutest circumstance 

His essence must be one. • 

Daemon, To attain the end 

The affections of the actors in the scene 
Must have been thus influenced by his voice. 165 

Cyprian, But for a purpose thus subordinate 
He might have employed Genii, good or evil,— • 

A sort of spirits cmled so by the learned, * 

Who roam about inspiring good or evil, 

And from w^hose influence and existence •wo 170 

May well infer our immortality. 

Thus G<Jd migM easily, witho^ descent • 

To a gross fals^ood in his proper person, , 

Ha\l3 moved the affections by this mediation 
To the just point. • • 

Daemon, ^ These trifling contradictions 175 

Do not suffice to*impiigii the unity 
Of the high Gods ; in things*of great impoitance 
They still appear unanimous \ consider 
That glorious fabric, man,— hi® workmansliip 
Is stamped with one conception. 

Cypnan, • Who made man 180 

Must have, methinks, the advantage of the othefs. 

If they are equal, might they not^ve risen 
In opposition to the work, and bei«g 
All hands, according to our author here, 

Have still destroyed even as the other made? 185 

157 had Uanscr , ; wanting^ 1824, 17 a descent transcr , ; descending 1824. 
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If equal in their power, unequal only 
,Jn opportunity, which of the two 
Will remain conqueror? 

Damon. u On impossible 

And false hypothesis there can be built 
No argument. Say, what do you infer 190 

Prom this? 

Cyprian. That there must be a mighty God 
Of supreme goodness and of highest grace, 

All sight, all hands, all truth, infallible, 

Without an equal and without a rival, 

The cause of ail things and the effect of nothing, 195 

One power, one will, one substance, and one essence. 

And, in whatever persons, one or two, 

His attributes may be distinguished, one 
Sovereign power, one solitary esbence, 

One cause 4)f all cause. [They rise. 

Daemon. How can I impugn 200 

So clear a consequence? 

Cypnan. Do you regret 

My victory? 

Daemon. Who but regrets a check 
In rivalry of wit? I could reply 
And urge new difficulties, but wijl now 
Depart, for I hear steps of men approaching, 205 

And it is time that I should now pursue 
My journey to the city. 

Cypnan. Go in peace! 

Daemon. Eqmain in peace !—Since thus it profits him 
To study, I wul wrap his senses up 

In sweet oblivion of all thought but of a 10 

A piece of excellent beauty ; and, as I 
Have power given me to wage enmity 
Againsi Justina's soul, I will eaiiract 

From one .effect two vengeances. [Aside and exit. 

Cyprian. I never 

Met a more lear^^d person.i Let me now 215 

Revolve this doubt again with careful mind. [He reads* 

Floro and Ljilio enter. 

Leila* Here stop. These toppling rocks and tangled boughs, 
Impenetrable by the noonday beam, 

Shall be sole witnesses of what we 

Flora*, ^ Draw ! 

If there were, words, here is the place for deeds. 220 

Lelio* Thoii needest not instruct me ; well I know 
That in the field, the silent tongue of steel 
jSpeaks thus,— {They fight. 

Cyprian* Hal what is this? Lelio,— Floro, 

186 unequal only transer. ; and only unequal 1824. 197 And] queryt 

Ay ? 200 all cause 1824 ; all things tranacr. 9x4 Stage direction : So 

trdnaer.f £bdti^. 
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Bo.it enough that Cyprian stands between you,' 

Although unarmed, 

Lcho, ^ Whence comest thou, to stand 225 

Between me and my Vengeance ? ? 

Floro, FronI wh&t rocks 

And deserji cells? , 

'Enitr Moscon awd Clarin. 

Moscon. Run ! run ! for where we left 

My master, I now hear the clash of swords. 

Clarin, I never run to ^proach things of this sort, 

But only to avoid them. Sir! Cyp rian ! sir! ^ 230 

Cyprian, Be silent, fellows I What I two friends who are 
In blood and fame the eyes and hope of Antioch, 

One of the noble face of the Colalti, 

The other eon o* the (governor, adventure 

And c«ast away, on some slight cause no doubt, 235 

Two lives, the honour of their country? • 

Ldio, Cyprian ! 

Although* my high respect towards your person 
Holds now jjiy sword suspended, thou canst not 
Restore it to the slumber of the scabbard : 

Thou knowest more of science than the duel; 240 

For when two men of honour take the field, 

No counsel nor respect can make them friends 
But one must die m the dispute. 

Flow, I pray 

That you depart hence with your people, and 
Leave us to finish what we have begun 245 

Without advantagj.— • • 

Cyprian, Though you may imagine 

Til at I know little of the laws of duel, , 

Which vanity and valour instituted, 

You are in^rror. By my birth I am 

Held n(f less than youi'selves i» know the limits * 250 

Of honour and of infamy, nor has study • 

Quenched the free spirit which first ordered them ; 

And thus to me, as one well experienced * 

In the false quiejssands of the sea of honour, 

You may refer the merits of Jbhe ease ; 255 

And if 1 should perceive in your relation 

That either ha^ the right to satisfaction 

From the other, I give you my word of honour 

To leave you. 

Lelio, Under this condition then , 

I will relate the cause, and you will cede 260 

And must confess the impdSssibility 

228 I now hear iranscr. ; we hear 1824, 227-9 otherwise arranged, 

1824, 233 race transcr , ; men 1824 Colalti] Colalti 1824. 239 

of tlie iranscr, ; of its 1824, * 242 No counsel nor J889y 1st ed.; No 

[ ] or 1824 ] No reasoning or transcr, 243 dispute iranscr , ; 

pursuit 1824, 253 well omitj F&rman, . 
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265 


270 


Of compromise ; for the same lady is 
rBeloved by Floro and myself. 

Floro, It seems 

Much to me tl at the light of day should look 

Upon that idol of my 4 ieart— but he 

Leave us to fight, according to thy woid. 

Cyprian, Permit one question further: is the lady 
Inmossible to hope or not? 

Lelio. She is 

So excellent, that if the hght of day 
Should excite ^Floro’s jealousy, it were 
Without just cause, for even the light of day 
Trembles to gaze on her. 

Cyprian, Would you for your 

Part, marry her? 

Floro. Such is my confidenco. 

Cyprmn,^ And you? 

Lelio, Oh I would that I could lift my hope 

So high, for though she is extremely poor, 275 

Her virtue is her dowry. 

Cyprian. ^ ^ And if you both 

Would marry her, is it not weak and vain, 

Culpable ana unworthy, thus beforehand 

To slur her honour? What would the world say 

If one should slay the other, and if she 380 

Should afterwards espouse the murderer? 

[The rivals agree to r^er their quarrel to Cyprian ; who in 
consequence Justina, and becomes enamoured of her; 
she disdains him, and he retires to a sohtary sea-shore^ 


, Scene II 
Cyprian, 

0 memory I permit it not 
That the tyrant of my thought 
Be another soul that still 
Holds dominion o’er the will, 

That would refuse, but can no more, 5 

To bend, to tremble, and adore. 

Vain idolatry I— I saw, 

And gazing, became blind with error ; 

Weak ambition, which the awe 
Of her presence bound to terror! 10 

Sp beautii^ul she was— and I, 

Between my love and jealousy. 

Am so convulsed with hope and fear, 

Unworthy as it may appear 
So bitter is the life I live, 

That, hear me^ Helfl I now would give 
To thy most aetested spirit 
My 80ul, for ever to inherit, 


15 
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To suffer punishment and pino, 

So this woman may , be mine. 2c 

Heai;’st thoy, Hell I dost thou reject it? 

My soul is offered I 
Damon [unseen). I accept it.’ 

[Temj^est^ uflh thunder and lightning. 

Cyjprian. 

, What is this? ye heavens for ever pure, 

At once intensely radiant and obscure I 

Athwart the aethereal halls 25 

The lightning’s arrow and the thunder-balls 
The day affright, 

As front the horizon round, 

Surst with garthquake sound, 

In mighty torrents the electric fountains 30 
Clouds quench the sun, and thunder-smoke 
Strangles the air, and fire eclipses Heaven. 

Philosophy, thou canst net even 
Compgl their causes underneath thy yoke : 

From yonder clouds even to the wavers below 35 

The fragments of a single ruin .choke 
Imagination’s flight; 

For, on flakes of surge, like feathers light, 

The ashes of the desolation, cast 

Upon the gloomy blast, 40 

Tell of the footsteps of the storm ; 

And nearer, see, the melancholy form 
Of a CTeat 4 hip, the outcast of the sea, « « 

JDrives miserably ! 

And it must fly the pity of the port, 45 

Or perish, and* its last and sole resoit 
Is 4 t 3 own ragkig enemy. 

•The tesror of the thritting ciy ’ 

Was a fata* prophecy * 

Of coming death, who hbvers now 50 

Upon that shattered pr<rw, • 

That they, who die not may be dying still. 

And not alone the insgne elements 
Are populous with wild portents,* 

But that sad ship is as a miracle 55 

Of sudden ruin, for it drives so fast 
It seems as if it had arrayed its form 

Wife the headlong storm. , 

It strikes— I almost feel the shock,— 

It stumbles on a jligg^d rock,— 60 

Sparkles of blood on the wBite foam are cast. 

[A impesL 

AU exclaim Jmthin). We are all lost 1 
Damon (unthin). Now from this plank will I 

Pass to the land and thus fulfil my scheme^ 
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Cyprian. 

As in contempt of the eleriental rage 

A man comes forth in safety, while the ship’s 65 

Great fo» m is in a watery eclipse 
Obliterated from tne Oceams page, 

And round its wreck the huge sea-monsters sit, 

\ horrid conclave, and the whistling wave 

Is heaped over its carcase, like a grave. 70 

The Daemon entci's, as escaped from the sea. 

Daemon {aside). It was essential to my purposes 
To wake a tumult on the saj^hire ocean, 

That in this unknown form T might at length 

Wipe out the blot of the discomfiture 

Sustained upon the mountain, and assail 75 

With a new war the soul of Cyprian, 

Forging the instruments of his destruction 
Even from his love and from his wisdom.- 0 
Beloved earth, dear mother, in thy bosom 
I seek a refuge from the monster who 80 

Precipitates itself upon me. 

Cyprian. Friend, 

Collect thyself ; and be the memory 

Of thy late suffering, and thy greatest sorrow 

But as a shadow of the past, —for nothing 

Beneath the circle of the moon, but flows 85 

And changes, and can never know repose. 

Damon. And who art thou, before whose feet my fate 
Has prQstj;ated me? 

Cyprian. * One who, moved "with pity, 

Would soothe its stings. 

Daemon. ^ Oh, that can never be! 

No solace can my lasting sorrows find. 90 

Cyprian. Wherefore ? ♦ 

Daemon, Because my happiness is lost. 

Yet 1 lament what has long ceased to be 
The object of desire or».memory, 

And my life is not life. 

Cyprian, , Nqw, since the fury 

Of this earthquaking hurricane is still, 95 

And the crystillino Heaven has reassumed 
Its windless calm so quickie, that it seems 
As if its heavy wrath had been awakened 
Only to overwhelm that vessel, —speak, 

Who art thou, and whence comest thou? 

Daemon. Far more 100 

My coming hither cosl^ than thou hast seen 
Or I can telL Among my misadventures 
This shipwreck is the least* Wilt thou. hear? 

^riam ‘ Speak. 

Daemo^ Since thoti desirest, I will then unveil 
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Myself to thee for in mysetf I am 105 

A world of happiness and misery ; 

This I have lost, and that 1 must lament ^ 

Forever. Ifi my attributes I stood , 

So high and so heroically great, 1 > 

In line^age so supreme, ana with ajgenius no 

Which penetrated with a glance thh world 
Beneath mv feet that, won by my high merit, 

A king— wnom I may call the King of kings, 

Be'cause all others tremble in their pride 

Before the terrors of llis countenance, 115 

In His high palace roofed with brightest gems 

Of living Lght— call them the stars of Heaven- 

Named me^ifl counsellor. But the high piaise 

Stung Pie with pride and envy, and I rose 

In mighty competition, to ascend 120 

His seat and place my foot triumphantly • 

a on His subject thiones. Chastised, I kno\v 
s d«pth to which ambition falls; too mad 
Was the attempt, and yet more mad were now 
Eepentarihe of the irrevocable deed * 125 

Therefore I chose this ruin, with* the glory 
Of not to be subdued, before the shame 
Of reconciling me with Him who reigns 
I^ coward cession.— Nor was I alone, 

Nor am I now, nor shall I be alone ; 130 

And there was hope, and there may still be hope. 

For many suffiages among His vassals 
Hailed me their lord and king, and many i^tiH 
Are mine, and* many more, perchance shall be. 

Thus vanquished, though in fact victorious, 135 

I left His seat of •empire, from mine*eye 
Shooting forth poiscmous lightning, while my words 
With inauspicious thunderkigs shook Heaven, 

Proclaiming veilfeeance, pubhc as my wrong, 

^knd imprecating on His prostrate slaves 
Eapine, and death, and outragei Then I l&ailed 
Over the migjity fabric of the world,— 

A pirate ambushed in its pathless sands, 

A lynx crouched watchfully among its caves 

And craggy shores; and I nave wandered over 145 

The expanse of these wide wildernesses 

In this great ship, whose bulk is now dissolved 

In the light tbreatliings of the invisible win^, 

And which the sea has made a dustless ruin. 

Seeking ever a mountain, through whose forests 150 
I seek a man, whom I must mw compel 
To keep his word with me. I came arrayed 
In tempest, and although *my power could well 
146 wide glosb/ wilderaest^ett Kobsetti, 150 Seeking forever g. 

Forman, 
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Bridle the forest winds in their career, 

For other causes I forbore to soothe 155 

Their fury to Favonian gerflleuess ; 

I could ahd would not ; (thus I wuke in him \ Aside, 
A love of magic a>t). Lei not this tempest, 

Nor the succeeding calm excite thy wonder ; 

For by my art the ‘sun would turn as pale 160 

As his weak sister with unwonted fear; 

And in my wisdom are the orbs of Heaven 

Written as in a record ; I have pierced 

The flaming circles of their wondrous spheres 

And know them as thou knowest every corner 165 

Of this dim spot. Let it not seem to thee 

That I boast vainly ; wouldst thou that I work 

A charm over this waste and savage wood, 

This Babylon of crags and ag6d trdes, 

Fillings its leafy coverts with a hoiTor 170 

Thrilling and strange? I am the friendless guest 

Of these wild oaks and pines— and as from thee 

I have received the ho^itality 

Of this rude place, I offer thee the fruit 

Of years of toil in recompense; whate’er 175 

Thy wildest dream presented to thy thought 

As object of desire, that shall be tliine. 

And thenceforth shall so Arm an amity 
’Twixt thee and me be, that neither Fortune, 

The monstrous phantom which piu-sues success, 180 

That careful miser, that free prodigal. 

Who ever alternates, with changeful hd,nd, 

Evil and good, reproach and fame; nor Time, 

That lodestar of the ages, to whose beam 

The winged years speed o’er the intervals 185 

Of iheir unequal revolutions : nor 

Heavep itself, whose beautiful bright *rtars 

Rule and adorn the world, can ever make 

The least division between thee and me, 

Since now I find a refuge in thy favour. 190 

Scene 111,— The Daemon Justina, who is a Christian. 

Daemon, 

Abyss of Hell ! I call on thee, 

Thou wild misrule of thine own anarchy! 

From thy prison-house set free 
The ^iiits of voluptuous death. 

That with their mighty breath 5 

They may destroy a world of virgin thoughts ; 

Let net chaste mind with fancies thick as motes 
Be peopled from thy shadowy deep, 

Till her guiltless fantasy 

154 forest] fiercest EosgeOi, 
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Full to overflowing be! lo 

And with sweetest harmony, 

’ Let birds, and flowers, and leaves, and all things move 
To love, only to love. ' 

Let nothing- meet her eyes t , ' 

But signs of Love’s soft victories; 15 

Bet nothing meet her ear ^ 

But sounds of Love’s sweet sorrow, 

So that from faith no succour she may borrow. 

But, guided by my spirit blind 
And in a magic snare entwined, 20 

She may now seek Oyprian. 

Begin, while I in silence bind 
My voice, when thy sweet song thou hast began. 

4 Voice {mthin). 

What is the glory far above 
All else in human life ? 

^ AU. ^ 

^ Love! love! 25 

While these words are sung, the Daemon goes out ai one door, and 
J usTXNA cfiters at another. 

The Mrst Voice, 

There is no form in which the fire 
Of love its traces has impressed not. 

Man lives far more in lovers desire 
Than by life's breath, soon possessed not. 

If all thai lives must love or die, > ' 30 

All shapes on earth, or sea, or sky, 

With one consent to Heaven cry 
That the g\6ry far above 
« AM else in lify is— . 

• . A 

• Love ! oh, Love I 
Justina,^ • 

Thou .melancholy Thought which art 35 

So flattering and so. sweet, to thee 
When did 1 give the liberty • 

Thus to afllict my heart? 

What is the cause of this new Power 
Which doth my fevered being move, 

Momently raging more and more? ^ 

What subtle rain is kindled now 
Which from my heai*t doth overflow 
Into my senses?— ^ 

AU. 

• ’ Love! oh, Love! 

18 she may] may she 1821, 36 flattering Bo8coml>e MS. ; fluttering 1824, 
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JusUna. 

'Tis that enamoured Nightingale * 45 

'VQio gives me the repljr ; 

He ^er tells the same soft tala 
Of paSsion^and of constancy 
To his mate^who rapt and fond, , 

Listening sits, a bough beyond. 50 

Be silent, Nightingale— no more 
Make me think, in hearing thee • 

Thus tenderly thy love deplore, 

If a bird can feel his so, 

What a man would feel for me. *55 

And, voluptuous Vine, 0 thou 
Who seekesfc most when least pursuing,— 

To the trunk thou interlaoest ^ 

Art the verdure which embracest, 

And the weight which is its ruin,— , 60 

No more, with green embraces. Vine, . 

Make toe think:* on what thou lovest,— 

For whilst thus thy boughs entwine, • 

1 fear lest thi>u shouldst teach me, sophist. 

How arms might be entangled too. 65 

Light-enchanied Sunfloiver, thou 
Wno gazest ever true and tender 
On the sun’s revolving splendoui ! 

I'ollow not his faithless glance 

With thy faded countenance, 70 

N«r^teach my beating heart to fe^ax, 

If leaves can mourn without a teai’, 

How eyes must weep ! 0 Nightingale, 

Cease iron! thy enamoured tale,— 

Leafy Vine, un wreathe thy«bower, * 75 

Restless Sunflower^ cease to mov%— • 

•Or tell me all, what poisonous ^^ower 

Ye use against ifie— • 

• • AIL 

Love! L(fve! Love! 

Justim. It cannot be!— Whom have 1 ever loved? 

Trophies of my Jbliviop and disdain, 80 

Floro and Lelio did 1 not reject? 

And Cyprian?— \ 8 he lecom^ troubled at the mm of Cyj^rian. 

Did I not requite him ^ 

With such severity, that he has iied 
Where none has ever heard of hm again?— 

Alas! I now begin to fea^that tnis 85 

May be the occasion whence desire grows bold, 

As if there were no danger. Fjrom the moment 

58 To] Who to qf, whilst thus Smetti. Fotmati, Votodm : 

wailst thou thus 
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That I pronounced to my own listening heart, 

* Cyprian is absent! —0 me iiYserable! 

I know not what 1 feel! {More calmly,] It must be pity 90 
To think that such a hian, whom all the world 
Admhed, should be forgot by all the World; 

And I ih§^ cause. [- 5 (^ 6 ’ again becomes ttvubled. 

And yet if it were pity, 

FI oro and Lelio might have equal share, 

Fur they are both imprisoned for my sake. 95 

{(Jalnily,) Alas! wluit reasonings ai‘e these? it is 
Enough I pity him, and that, in vain, 
ly/thout this ceremonious subtlety. 

And, woe is me! 1 know not where to find him now, 

Even should I seek him through this wide woild. 100 

j Daemon. 


Daemon, Follow, and I will lead thee where he is. 

Jushno. And who art thou, who hast found entrance hither, 
Into my chamber through the doo,rs and loqks? 

Art thou a monstrous shadow winch my madness 
Has formed m the idle ah*? 

Daemon, No. I ^m one 105 

Called by the Thought which tyrannizes thee 
From his eternal dwelling: who this day 
Is pledged to bear thee unto Cyprian. 

justina. So shall thy promise fail. This agony 
Of passion which afllicts my heart and soul no 

May sweep imagination in its storm; 

The will IS firm. ^ ^ . 

Daemon, “Already half is done 

In the imagination of an act. 

The sin incurred, the pleasure then remains; 

Let not the will stop hi'Jf-way on the road. 115 

Justine* A wiU not be discoivi’agod, nor despair, 

Although 1 thougiiti'it, and although Tis true 
That' thought is but a prelude to'^tlie deed : — 

Thought IS not in my power, but ‘*ction is: 

I will not move my foot to follow thee. 120 

Daemon, But a tar mightier wisdom than thine own 
Exerts itself within thee, with such power 
Compelling thee to that which it indr.ics 
That it shall force thy step ; ijiow wilt thou then 
Resist, Justma? 

Justina, »By my free-will. 

Daemon, 1 * 125 

Must force thy will. 

J usivna. It is invinciWe ; 

It were not flee if thou hadst power upon it. 

[Ue draws, hut cannot move Iter, 

69 me miserable] miserable me tdd. 1880 . 123 luclmes] luoiiues 

to cj, Rossut^, 
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Daemon. Cdme, where a pleasui‘e waits thee, 

s* Jmtma, . It were bought 

Too dear. ^ 

Daemon, 'T\vll soothe thy heart to ^ftest ^eace. 

Justina. 'Tis dread oiptivity. 

Daemon, "Tis joy, ’tis glory. rjo 

Justina, 'Tis shame, 'tis torment, 'tis despair. 

Daemwk * But how 

Capst thou defend thyself from that or me, 

If my power drags thee onwai-d? 

Jmhna, , My defence 

Consists in God. , 

[lie vainly endeavours to foicc her, and at last releases her. 
Daemon, Woman, thou hast subdied me, 


Only by not owning thyself subdued. ^ # iS 5 

But since thou tlius findest defence in God, 

I will assume a foigncid foim, and thus 
Make theo a victim of my baffled rage. 

For I will mask a spirit in* thy form 

Who will betray thy name to infamy, ^ 140 

And doubly shall* I tiioigph in thy loss, 

Fiist by dishonouring thee, and then by turning 
Falso pleasure to true ignominy. [Exit 

Justina, ^ •' I 

Appeal to Heaven against thee; so that Hea\en 
May scatter thy delusions, and the blot 145 

Upon iny fame vanish in idle thought, 

Even as flame dies m the envious au‘, 

And as the llofveiet wanes at morning frosj; ; 

And thou shouldst never- But, alas! to whom 

Do I still speak?— Did not a man but 150 

rN 1 11 n XT T 1 


Stand here before me?— No, I am alone,* 

And yet I saw him. Is ho gone so qfiickly ? 

Or can*the heated mind engender shajHS • 

From its bwn feiu:? Some terrible and sfi’ango 

Poiil is near. Lisander! father! loid! *155 

Li\ia!— * • 

Enter Lisajjder and Livia. * 

JAsander, Oh, my daughter 1 *What? 

Lma, • What! 

Justma, • Saw you 

A man go forth from iny apartment now^?— 

I scarce cont^n m}faclf! • 

Lmuder. A man here! 

Justiua, Have you not seen him? 

JAma, ^ No, Lady. 

Jushm, I saw him. 

Lmnder, *Tis impossible ; the doors ifie 

Wliich led to this apartment were ail locked. 

Livia (asid^, I diu*esay it Atoscon whom she saw, 
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Foy he was locked up in my*room. 

tiisander, ^ It must ^ 

Have been some image of thy fantasy. 

Such melancholy as tnou feeaest is 
Skilful in forming such m the vain aiw 
Out of tile motes and atoms of the dav. 
lAvla, My master 's m the right. * , 

Jiistina. • Oh, would it were 

Delusion ; but I fear some greater ill. 

I feel as if out of my bleeding bosom i7» 

My heart was torn in fragments ; ay, ^ 

Seme moital spell is wrought against my fi am*e; 

So potent was the charm that, had not God 
Shielded my hunible innocence from wrong, 

I should lijive sought my sorrow and my shame 175 

With willing steps.— Eivia, quick, bring my cloak, 

For I must seek refuge from these exti ernes • 

Even in' the temple of the highest God 
Where sdcretly tlio faithful worship. 

Livta, , Here. 

Jubtina {putting on her chaJc). In tljis, as in* a shroud of snow, 
may I 1 

Quench the consuming fire in which I burn, 

Wasting away 1 • 

Lxsamer, And I will go with thee. 

Ltvia, When I once see them safe out of the house 
I shall breathe freely. 

Justina, So do I confide 

111 thy just favouj, Heaven! ^ • 

Lisandcr, Let us go. 185 

Justina. Thine is the cause, great God! turn for my sake, 
And foi Tliine own, «nercifully to me ! * 

•, STANZA^ PROM CALDERON’S CISMA DE 

INGLAl’ERRA 

• • 

Transiqfed ly Medwin and corrected hy Shelley. 

[Published by Medwin, lAf^ of Shelley ^ 1847 , with Sliell'7’s 
corrections in lUli^.J * 

Hast thou not seen, officious with delight, 

Move thiough the illumined air about the flower 
The Bee, that fears to drink its purple liglft, 

Lest danger lurk witiiin that Kose^s bower? 

Hast thou not marked the meth’s enamoured flight y 
About the Taper's flame at evening hour, 

7 'ill Jcindle in that monumental fire 

Uis sunflower uings thdr own funereal pyre ? 

179 Where Eomtli; Which 1884, 
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My heart, its wishes tremblwij^ to unfold, 

TJius louud the Rose and Taper h^vering^ came, 

A nd rassiords slave, Distrust, in aslm cold. 

Smothered awhle, hut could not quench the flame,— 

Till Love, that gro>YS by disappointment bold, 

And Oppoi’l unity, had conqiieK'd Shame; 

And like the Bee and Moth, in act to dbse, 

1 hurned my wtngs, and settled on the Hose, 

SCENES FROM THE FAUST OF GOETHE 

[I^ublifahed 111 part (Scene II) in The Liberal, No 1, 1J22 ; in full, 
by Mrs. Shelley, Podhumom Pbems, 1824 ] 

ScEUE L—'Fiiologue in Heaven. The Lokd and the Host of 

Heaven. , 

Enter three Aiichangels. 

• Eaphael. 

The sun makes music as of old 
Amid the rival spheres vf Heaven, 

On its predestined ciicle rolled 
With thunder speed : the Angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance, 5 

Though none its meaning fathom may 
The wqild’s un withered countenance 
Is blight as at Cieation’s day. 

Gabriel, 

And swift and swift, with rapfd lightness,* % 

The adorned Earth sjBiis silently^ ^ #10 

Alfernating Elysian brightness • 

With deep and dreadful night ; the sea 
Foams in broad billows from the deep 
Up to the rocks, and rocks and Oc(?an, 

Onward, with spheiek wMch never sleep, 15 

Are hurried ir eternal motion. 

Michael, 

And tempests in contention roar • 

FroiSi land to sea, from sea to land ; 

And. raging, weave a chaimof power, 

Which girds the eaith, as with a band,— 20 

A flashing desolation there, 
names before the thunder’s way ; , 

But Thy servants, Lord, revere 
The gentle changes of Thy day. 
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. Chorus of the Three, 

• Tlio Angels draw strdihgth from Thy jjlance, 25 

Thoigh noione comprehend Thee hjot;— 

Tln^ world’s imwithcrod coiint^nanae 
Is bright as on Ci-eation's day\ 

• « 

^ Enter MEPHisTOPnELEs. * 

Mepliistophelcs As then, 0 Lord, once more art kind enough 
To interest Tliysolf in onr affairs, 30 

And ask, ‘How goes it with yon tliere below?’ 

And as indulgently at other times * 

Thou tookest not my visits in ill part, 

Thou seest mo h«re once more among Thy household. 

Though I sjioiild scandalize this company,” 35 

You will excuse me if* I do not talk 

In the high stylo which they think fashionable : • 

Mv pathos coitainly would make You laugh too, 

Had You* not long since given ovj^r laughing. 

38 ^ertainly would 7599; would certainly /S24. 

^ Raphael, The sun goiind<=), according do ancient custom, 

In the song of emulation of his brothoi -sphfu es. 

And its fore-wnttrn ciicle 
Fulfils with a step of ihiftidor 
Its countenance gives the Angels strength 
Though no one can fathom it. 

The incredible high works 
Are excellent as at the first day. 

Qabrui, And swift, and infonceivnhly swift , 

The adornment of earth winds itstdf round, 

And exchanges Paradise clearness 
With deep dreadfyl night. • 

The sea fosms in hryad waves 

Fr^ %B deep bottom, up to the rocks, 

, And rocks %nd tea arc torn on together 
, In the eternal swift course of |he splieies. 

Michael, And stoims roar in emulation 
From sea to land, from land to lea, 

And make, wiging, a chain 
Of deepest operation round* aboirt 
There flames a flashing destiuction 
Before the path of the thundeiboit. * 

But Thy servants, Lord, revere 
The gontlo alternations of Thy day. 

Cko7K$. Tlijy countenance gives the Angels strength, 

Though none can comprehend Thee : _ * 

And all Thy lofty works. 

Are excellent as at the first day^ 

Such is a literal t^an‘^latlon of this astonishing chorus ; it is Impossilde 
to represent in another language the melody of the versification ; even 
the volatile strength* and delicacy of the ideas escape in the ^rucilde 
of translation, and the reader is surprised to find a caput moHuum . — 
[Shelley’s Note.] • 
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Nothing know I to say of suns and worlds ; . 40 

I observe only how men plagu*^ themselves 

The little god<'o’ the world keeps the s^me stamp, 

As wonderful €s ^n creation's day:— 

A little better would fte live, haast Tliou 

Not given hi)n a glimpse of Heaven’s light # 45 

Wliifcli he calls reason, and employs it only 

To live more beastlily than any beast. 

With reverence to Your Lordship be it spoken, 
lie’s hko one of those long-legged grasshoppers, 

Who flits andf jumps about, and sings for ever ^ 5 ^^ 

The same old song i’ the grass. There let liim lie, ♦ 

Burying his nose in every heap of dung. . 

The Lord. Have you no more to say? Do you come here 
Always to scold, and cavil, and complain ? ^ 

Seems nothing over riglit to you on eaith? 55 

Mcphsfopheles. No, Lord I I find all there, as ever, bad 
at best. , ' 

Even I am son-y for man’^ days of sorrow ; 

1 could myself almost give up the pleasure « 

Of plaguing the poor things. 

ImLonl Knowest thou Faust? 

MephistopheJes. The Doctor? 

Thcljord. Ay; My seiwant Faust. 

MepImtopJides. ^ In truth 60 

He serv^es You in a fashion quite his own ; 

And the fool’s meat and drinlc are not of earth. 

Ills aspirations bear him on so far 
That he is Tia?f aware of his own folly, • 

I\)r he demands from Heaven its fairest star, 65 

And from the earth# the highest joy it bears, 

Yet all things far, and all things near, 'are vain 
To calpi the deep emotions of his breast. • ^ 

The Lorfi. Though he now Serves Me ip a ^loud of errpr, 

I will soon lead him forth to the clear day. , 70 

Wlien tiHses loot green, full well the gardener knows 
That fjiiits and blooms wfil deck the coming year. 

Mephisiophdes. What will You bet ?— now*! am sure of win- 
ning— ‘ ^ 

Only, observe You givp me full permission 
To lead him softly on my path. 

The Lord, ' As long 75 

As he shall live upon the earth, so long 
Is nothing imto thee forbidden— Man * 

Must eiT till he has ceased to struggle. 

Mepliistoj^heles, ^ Thanks. 

And that is all I ask : for willingly 

1 nev^ make acquaintance with the dead. 80 

l^e full fresh checks of youth are food for me, 

A^d if a corpse knocks, 1 am not at home. 

* 47 beastlily 1824 ; beastily edd. 18S9, 
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For I am like a cat— I like to play 

A little with the mouse befoi^ I eat it. ^ 

The Lord. Well, w^ll! it is permitted thee. ^Praw thou 85 
His spirit fiom its springs; as thou lind'st p(^er, 

Seize nim and lead him on thy downward ^)atn ; 

And stand ashamed when failure teaches thee 
That a good man. even in his darkeswongings, 

Is well aware of*tlie right way. 

Mc;^iisioj^hdes. Well and good. 90 

J .‘im not jn much doubt about m3’' bet, 

And if I lose, tlion ’tis Your turn to crow; ^ 

I^lijoy Your triumph then* with a full bicast. 

Ay ; dust shall 1 ^ devour, and that with pleasure, 

Like my old pai amour, the famous Snake. 95 

The Lord,^ Fray conie hero when it suits you ; for I never 
Had much dislike for people of 3^our sort. 

And, among all the Spirits who rebelled, • 

The kna^e was ever tlie least tedious to Me. 

The active spirit of man soon sleeps, and soon 100 

lie seeks iiijnroken quiet; therefore I 
Have given him the Devil for a companion,’ 

Who may provoke him to some sort of work, 

And must create forever.— But ye, pure 

Children of God, onjo}^ eteifial beauty;— 105 

Let that which ever operates and lives 

Clasp you w'-ithin tlie limits of its love ; 

And seize with sweet and melancholy though Is 
The floating phantoms of its loveliness. 

• [Heaven doses; the excvnt. 

llIepliJstopMcs. From time to time I visit the old fellow. 
And I take care to keep on good terms with Him, in 

Civil enough is the Same God Almighl3f. 

To freely with*the Devil himseli. 

SjfENE II.— May-day Night. TJte Bartz Mountain^ a desolate 
Country. Faust, Mephistopuells. 

Mepliislopihdcs. Would you not Kke a brooifistick ? As foi me 
I wish 1 had a«good stout ram to ride; 

For we are still tar from the appointed place. 

Faust This knotted staff is help enough* for me, 

Whilst I feel fresh upon my legs. What good 5 

Is there in making short a pleasant way? 

To creep along the labyrinths of the vales, 

And climb thoSe rocks, where ever-babbling sjjfings, 
Precipitate themselves in waterfalls, 

Is the true sport that seaSons such a path. to 

Already Spring kindles the birclfln 
And the hoar pines already feel her 
Shall she not work also within our limbs? 

Mephistophdes. Nothing of such an influence do I feel. 

My body is all wintry, and I wish , 15 


spray, 
breath : 
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The flowers upon onr pjith were frost and snow. 

But soe how rneLincholy rises <^ow, 

Dimly uplifting? her belated beam, , , 

The blank unwelcome round ot the red moon, 

And gives so bad 'a lig<it, that every step ^ ^ 20 

One stnml)lcs ’fjainst s^jpao crag. With your permifsion, 
ril call on Ignis-fatuus to onr aid : 

I see one yonder burning jollily. 

Halloo, my friond ! may I request tliat you 

Would favour us with your blight company? 25 

Why should y^u blaze away there to no purpose? 

Pray be so good as light us up this way. * 

TgniS’fafuus, With reverence be it spoken,, I will iiy 
To overcome the lightness of my nature ; 

Our course, you know, is generally zigzag. ^ 

Mephisiopheks. Jla, ha I your worship thinks you have to deal 
With mon.e Go straiglit on, in the Devil’s name. 

Or I shall puff your llickonng life out. ^ 

Ignw-fafuus, ' Well, 

I see you are the mnster of the house; , 

I will accommodate piysdjT to you. ^ 35 

Only consider that to-night this mountain 

Is all enchanted, and if Jack-a-lantorn 

Shows you his way, though you i^iiould miss your own. 

You ought not to ne too exact with him. 

Faust, MEriirsToriTELEs, and Ignis-fatuus, m alternate Chorus, 
The limits of tlie sphere of dream, 40 

The bo#m^ds of true and false, are past, 

Lead us on, thou wandering Gleam, 

Load us onward, far and fast, 

To the wide, tli 4 desert waste. 

‘But see, how swift advance and sluft * a 45 

Trties behind trees, row hf row,— • ^ 

How, d 5 ift by clift, rocks Jiond and lift • 

Their frowning foreheads as we go. 

1’he giant-snouted cia^, ho! ho' 

How they snort, and now they blow I * 50 

Through the mossy sods and stones. 

Stream and streamlet hurry down— 

A rushing throng ! A sound of song 
Beneath the vault of Heaven is blown I 
Sv\eet notes of love, the .speaking tones » 55 

Of this br%ht day, sent down to say 
Tliat Paradise* on Earth is known. 

Resound around, benoatl^ above. 

All we hope and all we love 

Finds a voice in this blithe strain. . 60 

Which wakens hill and wood and rill, 

53 shall puff 1^4 ; will blow 4 $ 22 . , 48 fi owning] fawning 182 % 
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. And vibrates far o'er field and vale, 

And which Echo, like^the tale ^ 

*Of old limjs, repeats again. ^ 

To-whoo! to-whoo! near, nearer new • 65 

Tlie sound of song, the rushing throng! 

Are tne screech, the lapwing, and like jay, 

All awake asuf ’iwere day? 

.See, with long legs and belly wide, 

A salamancler in the brake I 70 

Every root is like a snake, 

, And along the loose liillside, * 

With strange contortions through the niglit, 

Culls, to seiztf or to alfiight ; 

And, arymated, strong, and many, 75 

They dait forth polypus-antennae, 

To blister with their poison spume , 

The ’Wanderer. Through the dazzling gloom 

The nian5^-colourod mice, that ^thread 

The dewy turf beneath our tread, 80 

In troops each other’s motions cross, 

Througn the heath and through \he moss ; 

And, in legions intertangled, 

The fire-flies flit, and «warm, and throng, 

Till all the mountain depths are spangled. 85 

Tell me, shall we go or stay? 

Shall we onward ? Come along ! 

Everything around is swept « 

Foi ward, onward, far away I ' • 

Trees and masses intercept 90 

The sight, and wjsps on every side • 

Are puifed up and piulliplied. 

Meplustoj^hde^ N®w vigoroiTsly seize my skirt, at;d gain 
Thu pinnacle of isolated crag. • 

One may observe with wonder frojn this point, 95 

II ow Mammon glows among the mountains. 

Faust • Ay— 

And strangely through the s©lid depth bclo\^ 

A melancholy light, like the red dawik 

Shoots from the lowest gorge^of the abyss 

01 mountains, lightning nitlienvaid : there rise 100 

Pillars of smoke^ here clouds float gently by ; 

Here the light burns soft as the enkindled air, • 

Or the illumined dust of gnldeii flowers ; * 

And now it glides like tender col^prs spreading ; 

And now bursts forth in fountains from the earth; 10^ 

And now it winds, one torroi^t of broad light, 

Through the far valley with a hundred veins; 

70 brake 1824 ; lake 2S22» , 

Bb 3 
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And now onco more within that narrow corner 
•■^Masses iiselt into iniensest splendour. 

And near us, see, sparks spring ^out of the giound, iio 

Like golden sand scattered upon the daiiuiobs 
The jSnnaclos of tkat black wall of mountains 
TJiat hems us in are kindled. 

^ Rare : in faith ! 

Does not Sir Mammon gloriously illuminate ( 

llis palace for this festival ?-~it is 115 

A pleasure which you had not knoAvn before. 

1 spy the boisterous guests already. 

Faust. * How 

The childroii of the wind rage in the air I 
With what fierce strokes they fall upon my 'neck! 

MepMstOjphdes. " ' 

Cling tightly to the old ribs of the crag. 120 

Bew«xrel for if with them thou w\'iucst 
In their fierce lliglii towards the wildcrno«s, * 

Their breath will sweep thee into dust, and drag 
Thy body to a grave in the abyss. ' 

A cloud thickens tKe night. 125 

Hark 1 how the tempest crashes through the forest ! 
The owls ily out in strange affiight; 

The columns of the evei'green palaces 
Are split and shattered ; 

The roots creak, and stretch, and groan; 130 

And ruinously overthrown, 

The /rynks are crushed and shattered 
By the fierce blast’s unconquerable stros^s. 

Over each other crack and crash they all 
111 terrible and izftertangled fall ; \ 135 

And through the ruins of the shaken mountaip 
The airs hiss and howl— e « •' 

It is iK)t the voice of the fountain, * " 

Nor the wolf in his midnight prowl. * 

Dost ihofi not hear^ Mo 

Strange accents are ringing , 

Aloft, alar, anear? t , 

The wikhes are singing ! 

The toirent of a rajEfing wizard song 
Streams the whole mountain along. M5 

Chorus of WHohes, , 

The stubbte is wellow, the corn is green. 

Now to the Brocken the wiUhes go ; 

The mighty multitude iere may be seen 
Gathering, wizard and witch, below. 

Sir Urian is sitting aloft in lihe air; , 150 

ti7 How 1824 ; Now 1822 132 bliatieredj scattered 

150 Urian] Uro|Ui edd, 1324, 1829, 
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Hey over stock ! and hey over stone ! 

’Twixt witches and iiicubi, what shall be done? ^ 

* Tell it who darel tell itVlio dare I 

• • • 

A Yoke, • 

• • 

Upon a sow-swine» whose farrows were nine, 

Old Baubo rideih alone. • . ^55 

• Chorus. 

Honour her, to whom honour is duo, 

Old mother Baubo, honour to you ! 

An able sow, with old Baubo upon Jicr, , 

• Is worthy of glory, aild worthy of honour! 

The legion of wit c lies is corning behind, i 6 o 

Barkening the night, and oulspeeding the wind— 

• •A Voice, 

Which way comest thou? • 

A Voice^ 

Over Ilsen stein ; 

The owl was awake in the wdiite moonshine ; 

I saw her at rest in lier dowww nest, 

And she stared at me with her broad, bright eyno. 165 

%yoices. 

And you may now as well take your course on to Hell, 
Since you nue by so fast on the headlong blast. 

A Voice. 

She dropped poison upon mo as I passed. ^ 

Here aro the ^vounds — • 

Chorus of Witches. 

* Come awajf! come along! 

The w#y is wide, Ihe way is long, 170 

Buf what ^ that for a B#dlam throng ? • 

• Stick with the*prong, and scratch with the broom. 

*The child in the cradle lies •strangled at home, 

And the mother is clapping l»er hands.— 

• Semichorus of Wizards 1. 

• * ^ We glide in 

Like snails when the women ase all away ; i;5 

And from a house once given over to sin 
Woman has a thousana steps to stray. 

• Semwhorus IL ^ 

A thousand steps must a woman take. 

Where a man but a shigle spring will make. 

Voices a^ve. 

Come with us, come with us, from Felsensee. 180 

65 eyne 1889, 2nd ed, ; eyo 1822, 182i, 1839, 1st ed. i8o Fehenae© 

1302 (if Sfislley, p. 96) ; Felumee 1822 ; Felimaee sdd,^ 1824f 1889. 
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Voices hclow* 

what joy would we fly through the upper sky! 
Wo are \vash<>(i we aie ’nointed, stark naked aye we; 
But our toil afid our pain are forever in vain. 

^oih Choruses. 

The v^ind is still, the stars are fled, ^ 

Tlie melancholy moon is dead ; t 

Tho magic notes, like spark on spark, 

Diizzle, whistling through the dark. 

Come away] 

T'oiccs hdow. 

Stay, Oh, stay ! 

Voices above. ^ 

Out of the crannies of the rocks 
Who calls?, 

Vokes bdow. 

Oh, let me join your flocks I * 

I, three hundred years have striven 
To catch your skii't and ipount to Heaven,— 

And still in vain. Oh, might I be 
With company akin to me ! 

Both Choruses. 


185 


190 


195 


Some on a ram and some on a prong, 

On poles and on broomsticks we flutter along: 

Forlorn is the wight who can rise not to-night. 

t , A Half-Wilch hcloio. ^ 

I have been tripping this many an hour : 

Are the others already so far before? 200 

No quiet at home, and no peace abroad I' 

And less methinks is found by the road, « ^ 

^ Chorus of ^Witches, t ' « 

Come onward, away ! aroint thee, aroint ! • 

A witch to be stfong must anoint— anoin t— 

Then every trough null be boat enough ; 205 

With a rag for a sail we can sweep through the sky, 

Who flies not to-night, when means he to fly? 

*Both Choruses. 

We cling to the skirt, and we strike on the ground ; 
Witch-legions thicken around and ai’ound; 

Wizard-swarm® cover the heath all over. ‘ [They descend. 

MepMstopheks. 

What thronging, dashing, raging, rustling ; 

What whispering, babbling, hissing, bustling ; 

What glimmering, spurting, stinking, burning, 

As Heaven and Earth were overturning. 

. 183 are edtt. ; is 1822^ lS2i. 
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Tlijere is a true witch element about us ; 215 

Take hold on me, or we shal^be divided ^ 
where are yoi;? 

Faust {from a distanie). Here I 

Mephistopheles, Wh aif ! 

I must e3|ert my authority in the hoi^e. 

Place for young Voland I pray make way, good people. • 

Take hold on m^, doctor, and with one slop a 20 

liGt u^ escape from this unpleasant crowd : 

They are too mad for people of my soit. 

Just there shines a peculiar kind of light— , 

Semething attracts me in Ihose bushes. Come 

This way: we shall slip down there in a minute. 225 

FausL Spirit oY Contradiction I Well, lead on— 

Twere a wise feat in^ed to wander out 
Into the Brocken upon May-day night, 

And then to isolate oneself in scorn, • 

Dis^sted with the humours of the time. 230 

Mephtstbphdcs, See yonder, round a many-coloured dame 
A merry cli|Jb is huddled altogether: 

Even with such little people as sit ^lere 
One would not be alone. 

Faust Would that I wore 

Up yonder in the glow and^ whirling smoke, 235 

Where the blind million rush impeiuously 
To meet the evil ones ; there might I solve 
Many a riddle that torments me! 

MqphistojpheUs, Yet 

Many a riddle thye is tied anew • • 

Inextricably. Let the great world rage ! 340 

We will stay here safe in the quiet (fwdlings. 

'Tis an old custom. Men have ever built: 

Their own^mall world ^n the great world of all. 

I see yming wiitch^ naked there, and old ones • 

Wigely attired witn greater decency. • 345 

Be guided now by me, and you*shall buy 
A pound of pleasure with a dram*of trouble.* 

I hear them tur^ their instruments— one must 
Get used to this damned scraping. Como, ITl lead you 
Among them ; and what there you do and ^ee, 250 

As a n*esh compact ’twixt us two shall bo. 

How say you now ? this space is wide enough— 

Look forth, you cannot see the end of it— 

An hundred boflfires burn in rows, and they ^ 

Who throng around them seem innumerable : 255 

Dancing and drinking, jabbering, making love, 

And cooking, are at work. Now^ell me, friend, 

What is there better in the world than this? 

Famt In introducing us, do you assume 
The character of Wizard or of Devil ? 260 


ai 7 What I tcanh'n^, 1B22, 254 An 182i ; A M. 1SS9. 
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McpliistojiMes. ^ In truth, I generally go about 
In strict incognito; and yet on^ likes 
To wear one^s ardors upon gala ihjQ, ^ , 

1 have no ribboir at my knee ; but hero 
At liome, the cloveVi fo(?t is honourable. 265 

See you that snail ther9,?-"she comes creeping upj i 
And with her feeling eyes hath smelt out something. 

I could not, if I would, mask mvself here. ‘ 

Come now, we’ll go about from liie to fire: 

I’ll be the Pimp, and vou shall be the Lover. 270 

[To some old Women, who are sitting round a heap 0/ 
glimmering coals. 

Old gentlewomen, wliat do you do out here^ 

You ought <0 be with the young rioters 

Right in the thickest of the revelry— , ^ 

But every one is best content at home. 

* General 

Who dare confide in rig^it or a just claim? # 275 

So much as I had done for them ! and now— 

With women and the people *tis the same, ' 

Youth will stand fefLemost ever,— age may go 
To the dark grave unhonourod. 

Minister^ 

Nowadays 

People assert their rights: they go too far; 280 

But as for me, the good old times 1 praise ; 

Then we were all in all— ’twas something worth 
One’s while to be in place and wear a star ; 

That was indeed the golden age on barth. 

Tarvenu. 

Wo too are active* and we did and dv> 285 

What we ought not, perhaps; and«yet we now# 

Will seize, wiilst all things ^re whirle^ rovnd and roupd, 
A spoke of Fortune’s wheel, and keep our ground, ^ 
Author. 

Who now can taste a treatise of deep sense 

And ponderous volume? ’tis impertinence ' 290 

To write what nope ^vill read, tnerefore will I 

To please the young and thoughtless people try. 

Mephistoplides (tvho at once appears to have grown verg old). I 
find the people ripe for the last day, 

Since I last came up to the wizard mountain ; 

And as my likle cask runs turbid now, 293 

So is the woild drifined to the dregs. 

Tedlar-wHeh. ^ Look here, 

Gentlemen ; do not hurry on so fast ; 

And lose the chance of a good pennyworth. 

^64 my u'antmg^ 2822. 375 right edd. 1824, 1839; night 2822. 

385 Parvenu : (Note) A sort of fundholder 2822f edd. 1824, 2839. 290 pon- 
derous 18S4 ; w«fi:iderous 282$. ' 
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I have a pack full of the choicest wares 

0 ^ oveiy sort, and yet in all jny bundle 3op 

Is nothrnp: lik^ what may be'found on earth 

Nothing that in a mdment will make rich 

Men and the world with fine malicious masehief— 

There isjrio dagger drunk with blood: no bowl 

From which consuming poison may Ire drained * 305 

By innocent anc# healthy bps ; no jewel, 

The price of an abandoned maiden’s shame ; 

No swoid which cuts the bond it cannot loose, 

Or stabs the wearei’s enemy in the back; 

No • * 

MephistopMes, Gossip, you know little of these times. 3*0 
What lias been, 'has been : what is done, is past, 

They shape themselves into the innovations 
They breed, and innovation drags* us with it. 

The toirent of the crowd sweeps over us: • 

You think to imj[.>el, and are yourself impelled. 315 

Faust. ^ What is that yonder? • 

MephistopMes, Mark her well. It is 

Ldith. * 

Faust. Who ? 

Mcphstoplicles. Lilith, the first wife of Adam. 

Beware ot her fair hair, fot she excels 
All women in the magic of her locks ; 

And when she winds them round a young man^s neck, 320 
fShe will not ever set him free again. 

FausL 

Tlicre sit a girl j#nd an old woman— they 
Seem to be tired with pleasure and with phiy. 

/ MepMstopheles, • 

There is mo rest to-nig^t for any one : 

\Yfit}n*ono dajice gnds another is begun ; • 525 

Cepne, let us to it. We shall have rare fun. • 

[Faust dances and sings with agiri^ and Mepiiistopheles with 
an old Woman. • 

• jPaw5^. 

I liad once a lovtAy dfeam ^ 

In which I saw an applo-treo,^ 

Where two fair apples with their gleam 
To climb and tasto attracted me. 330 

. The Girl 

She with apples you desired . ^ 

Fi om Pai adifiw came long ago : 

With you I feel that tf remiiied, 

Such still within my garden grow. 

327'334 ^0 Boscvmht MS. {Westminster EevuiSf Julf/j 1870); wanling^ 1822^ 
ISiJij ISoV. 
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Procto-Phanfamist What is this ciir&M multitude about? 
Have we not long since proved io demonstration 
That ghosts move not on ordinary feet ? , 

But these are Saucing just like men and women. 

The Grid, Wfiatedoesthe want then at our ball? 

Faust, jOhl he 

Is far above us all in Ifis conceit: ^ 34 ° 

WhilU wo enjoy, he reasons of enjoyment ; • 

And any stop wliich in our dance we tread, 

If it be left out of his reckoning, 

Is not to be consideied as a step. ^ 

There are few things that scantfalize him not: 345 

And when you whirl round in the circle now, 

As he wont round the wheel in his old mill* 
lie says that j^ou go wrong in all respects, ^ 

Espoci.dly if you congratulate him 
Upon the stiengtli of the resemblance. 

Pmto-PlmnUmust, ^ Fly! ’ 35 ® 

Vanish I Unhoard-of impudence I What, still there ! ' 

In this enlightened age too. since you have been ^ 

Proved not to exist I—But this infernal brood 
Will hoar no reason and endure no iiile. 

Are we so wise, and is the pond still haunted ? 355 

How long have I been sweeping otit this lubbish 
Of superstition, and the woild will not 
Come clean with all my pains l—it is a case 
Unheard of I 

The Qui, Then leave off teasing us so. 

ProctO’PJianiamwt, 1 tell you, spiiits, to y^our faces now, 
That I should dot regret this despotism 361 

Of spirits, but that mine can wield it not. 

To-uight I shall make^poor woik of it, \ 

Yet I will take a round with you, ana«hope # 

Bofoie my last step in the living, dance ^ ^65 

To beat tnq> poet and the devil together. ' 

Mephisioplicies, At last he wfll sii down in some foul puddle ; 
That is his way of solacing himscdf; 

Until some leech, diverted with his gravity, , 

Cures him of spirits and the espirh; together. 37 ® 

♦ [To Faust, wno has seceded from th dance. 
Why do you let that fair giil pass from you, 

Who sung so sweetly to you in the dance ? 

Faust, A red mouse in the middle of her singing 
Sprung from her mouth. • 

McpiistopMcS, That was all rights my friend : 

Be it enough that tfie mouse was n©t gray. 375 

Do not difctuib your hour of^anpinebS 
With close consideration of suen trifles. 


3 I 35 Procto-PhantasmUt] Biocto-Piiantasiniat ecU. 1824, 1339, 355 pond 
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Faust Then saw I 

Mephistophdes, WJiat ? , 

Faust , Seost thou^not a pale, 

Fair dil, standing alone, far, far away ? f 

She drags herself now forward with slAw siVps 380 

And seems as if she moved with shacldcd feet : 

I cannot overcome the thought that she 
Is like poor MargVu’et. 

Mcphistoplides. ^ Let it be— pass on— 

No good can come of it— it is not well 

To meet it— it is an enchanted phantom, 385 

A 'lifeless idol : with its numbing look, 

It fieezes up tno J^lood of man ; and they 
Who meet its ghastly stare are turned to slonop 
Like tho'se «?ho saw Medusa. 

Faust ^ Oh, *too true! 

Her eyes are like the eyes of a fresh corpse 390 

Which no beloved hand has closed, alas I 

That is the breast which Margaret* yielded to mo— 

Those are tl\e lovely limbs which I enjoyed ! 

Mephistophdes, It is all magic, poin* deluded fool ! 

She looks to every one like his first love. 395 

Faust Oh, what delight 1 what woe 1 I cannot turn 
My looks from her sweet piteous countenance. 

How strangely does a single blood-red line, 

Not broader tnan the sharp edge of a knite. 

Adorn her lovely neck I 

Mephistopheles^ Ay, she can carry 400 

Her head under l^r arm upon occasion ; 

Perseus has cut it off for her. These pleasures 
End in delusion.— Grain this rising groui]d, 

It is as airy here as ^n a . , . 

iVnd if I am not mighSly deceived, 405 

I see a theatre ^-^M^hat may this mean? 

JJliendant Quite a new piece, ^ the last of seven, for tis 
The custom now to represent that number. 

*Tis written by a Dilettante, and • ' 

The actors who perform are Dilettanti; 410 

Excuse me, gentlemen ; ^ but I mast vanish. 

1 am a Dilettante curtain-lifter. ^ * 

39a breayt edd. ; Uearl; 1S22, 
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Oueen Mab was probably written during the year 1812--it is first heard of 
at Lynmouth, August 18, 1812’ (Shelley Memorials, p. 39)- but the text may 
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ECRASEZ L’lNFAME l-~&frre^onflance de Vo/iaire, 

Avia Piendum peragio loca, nullius ant© 

Tnia solo; juvat iiitegros aecedere fonteis; 

Atque haul ire: juvatque novos decerpere flores. 


Uixil©^ piius nulli velaiiut tempoia mua.*!©. 

Pi I mum quod inagnis doceo do rebus; et arctis 
Ilcligionum animos nodw exsolver© pergo,— lucre/, lib. iv. 
Acs TTou efrw, KOI Koffpov f(ivr](ru,~\-Archimede8. 


TO HAKRI]JT ♦ * ♦ • ♦ • . 

Whose is tlic love that gleaming ^J’hine arifthese early w'lldinj; flowers, 
through the world, Though garlanded by me. 


Yirtue’s most sweet reward 'I 

Beneath whose looks did my reviving 
soul 5 

Hiper in truth and viituous daring 
grow ? « 

Wliose eyes have I ga»3d fondly on, 
And loved mankind the more ? ^ 

Habihet ! on thmo j—thou wert my 
purer mmd ; 

Thp^u wert the inspiration of myj 
song; 10 1 


and years may roll, 

Each floweret gathered in my heart 
It consecrates to thme. i6 


QUEEN MAB 

I 

How wonderful is Death, 

Death ai\d his brother Sleep ! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon 
With lips of lui’id blue ; 
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The other, rosy as the morn 5 
Whpn throned on ocean’s wave , 
It blushes o’er thp world 
Yet both so passing wonderful 1 

Hath then the gloomy Power 
Whose reign is*in the tainted sepul- 
chres ^ 10 

Seized on her sinless soul ? 

Must then that peerless form 
Which love and admiration cannot 
view 

Without a boating heart, those azure 
veins # 

Which steal like streams along a field 
of snow, * *15 

That lovely outline, which is fair 
As breathing marble, perish ? 
Must putrefaction’s breath 
Leave nothing of tliis heavenly 
sight * 

But loathsomeness and ruin ? 20 

Spare nothing but a gloomy theme, 
On which the lightest heart migjit 
moiahze ? 

Or is it only a sweet slumber 
Stealing o’er sensation. 

Which the breath of roseate morn- 
ing 25 

Chaseth into darkne <98 ? 

Will lanthe wake again, 

And give that faithful bosjm joy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits fjp catch 
Light, lifers an^ raptuie from her 
Slide 1 * • 30^ 

Yesi she will wake again. 
Although her glowing limbs are 
motionless, « 

And silent those sweet lips, * 
Once breathing eloquence, 

That might have soothed a tiger’s 
rage, 35 

Or thawed the cold heart of a con- 
queror. • 

Her dewy eyes are closed, 

And on their lids, whose texture fine 
Scarce hides the dark blue orbs 
beneath, 

The baby Sleep is [lillowed : 40 

Her golden tresses shade 
The bosom’s stainless pride, 


Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
^ Around a marble column. ^ 

Hark ! whencilthat rushing sound ? 
’Tis like t|ie %ondi ous strain 46 
Tiiat round a lonely rum swells, 
Whiohi wandering on the echoing 
shore, 

The enthusiast hears at evening : 
’Tis softer than the west wind’s 
sigh ; 50 

’Tis wilder than the unmeasured 
notes 

Of that strange lyie whose strings 
The genii of the breezes sweep • 
^Those lines of rainbow light 
Are like the moonbeams when they 
fall ' 55 

Thioiigh some cathedral window, but 
the tints 

Are such as may not find 
Ctmparison on earth. 

Behold the chariot of the Fairy Queen ! 
Celestial coursers paw the unyielding 
air ; 60 

Their filmy pennons at her word they 
furl, 

And stop obedient to the reins of light . 
These the Queeji tf Spells drew in, 
She spiead a charm aiuund the spot, 
And leaning graceful from the aethereal 
car,* 65 

Long did she gaze, and silently, 
Upon the Blumbering«maid. 

QJi I not the visioned poJt in his dreams, 
When silvery clouds float through the 
* ’wildered brain, 

When every sight of lovely, wild and 
giaud ^ 70 

Astoigishes, enraptures, elevates, 
When fancy at a glance combines 
The wondrous and the beautiful, — 
So bright, so fair, so wild a shape 
Hath ever beheld, 75 

As that whi0h reined the coursers of 

the air, 

And poured the magic of her gaze 
Upon the maiden's sleep. 

The broad and yellow moon 
Shone dimly through her form— 
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That form of faultless symmetry ; 8i 

The pearly and pellucid car 
Moved not the moonlight's line : 
'Twas not an ea^'thly pageant ; 

Those who had looked tpon the 
sight, 85 

Pasi^ing all human glory, 

Saw not the yellow moon, 

Saw not the mortal scene, 

Heard not the night- wind’s rush, 
Heard not an earthly sound, 90 
Saw but the fairy pageant, 

Heard but the heavenly strains 
That filled the lonely dwelling. 

The Fairy’s frame was slight, yon 
fibrous cloud. 

That catches but the palest tinge of 
even, 95 

And which the straining eye can 
hardly seize 

When melting into eastern twilight’s 
shadow. 

Were scarce so thin, so slight j but 
the fair star 

That gems the glittering coronet of 
morn. 

Sheds not a light so mild, so power- 
ful, 100 

As that which? bursting from the 
Fairy’s form. 

Spread a purpureal halo round the 
scene, 

Yet with an undulating motion, 
Swayed to her outline gracefully. 

From her celestial car 105 
The Fairy Queen descended. 
And thrice she waved her wand 
Circled with wreaths of amaranUi : 
Her thin and mwty form 
Moved with the moving 'air, 1 10 
And the clear silver tones. 

As thus she spoke, were such 

Ab are unheard by all but gifted ear. 

Fairy, 

‘ Stars ! your balmiest influe^ice 
shed! 114 

Elements I your wrath suspend I 
Sleep, Owan, in the rocky bounds 
Th^£. circle thy domain I 


§i 

I Let not a breath be seen to stir 
1 Around yon grass-grown ruin’s 
height. 

Let' even the restless gossamer 120 
Sleep on the moveless air 1 
Soul of lanthe thou, 

Judged alone worthy of the envied 
boon,"' 

That waits the good and the sincere ; 
that waits 

Those who have struggled, and with 
resolute will * 125 

Vanquished earth’s pride and mean- 
ness, burst the chains, 

The icy chains of custom, and have 
shone 

The day-stars of their age;— Soul of 
lanthe I 

Awake 1 ariselV 

Sudden arose 1 30 

lanthe’s Soul ; it stood 
All beautiful m naked purity. 

The perfect semblance of its bodily 
flame. 

Instinct with inexpressible beauty and 
grace. 

Each stain of earthlinoss 1 3 5 

Had passed away, it reassumed 
Its native dignity, and stood 
ImmorW aniid ruin. 

UpoL the couch the body lay 
W apped in the depth of slumber : 
I. Its features wf re fixecT and meaning- 
less', ' 141 

Yet animal life was there, 

And every organ yet performed 
Its natural functions : ’twas a sight 
Of wonder to behold the body and soul. 
The self-same lineaments, the same 
Marks of identity were there : 147 

Yet, oh, how different 1 One aspires to 
Heaven, 

Pants for its se^npiternal heritage, 
And ever-changing, ever-rising still, 

^ Wantons in endless being. 151 
The other, for a time the unwilling 
sport 

Of circumstaqce and passion, struggles 
on ; 

Fleets through its sad duration rapidly . 
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Then, like an useless and worn-out I The chains of earth’s immurement 


machine, 155 

Rots, perishes, and passes. 1 

• 

Fatry. • 

* Spirit 1 who hast dived so deep ; 

Spirit 1 wh(ii hast soared so high ; 

Thou the fearless, thou the mild, 
Accept the boon th;(^ worth hath 
eaiaied, 1 60 

Ascend the car with me.' 

, Spirit. 

* Do I dream ? Is this new feeling 
But a visioned ghost df slumber ? 

If indeed I ar} a soul, 

A free, a disembodied soul, * 165 

Speak again to me.’ 

fairy. 

* I am the Fairy Mab : to me 'tis given 
Tlie wonders of the human world to 
keep : 

The secrets of the immeasurable past, 
In the unfailing consciences of men,^ 
Those stem, unflattering chroniclers, I 
I find; 171 

The future, from the causes which 
arise 

In each event, I gather : not the sting 
Which retributive memox^ implants 
In the hard bosom «f the selfish man ; 
Nor that ecstatic and exulting throb 
Which virtue's votary feels wjien he 
sums up • 177 

The thoughts and ac'^ionsi of a well-* 
spent day, 

Are unforeseen, unregistered by me : 
And it is yet permitted me, to rend 1 80 
The veil of mortal filulty, that the 
spirit, ' 

Clothed in its changeless purity, may 
know 

How soonest to accomplish the great 
end 

For which it hath its being, and may 
taste . 

That peace, which in the end all life 
will share. 185 

This is the meed of virtue ; happy 
Soul, 

Ascend the car with me !’ 


Fell from lanthe’s spirit ; 

*They shrank and brake bke bandfCges 
of straw • 190 

Beneatb a w^k^ed giant's strength. 

She Knew her glorious change, 
And Selt in apprehension uncon- 
trolled 

New raptures opening found : 194 
Each day-dream of her mortal life, 
Each frenzied vision of the slumbers 
That closed eAch well-spent day, 
Seemed now to meet reality. 

The Fairy and the Soul proceeded ; 
The silver clouds dispaitod ; 200 
An(f as the car of magic they ascended. 
Again the speechless music swelled. 
Again the coursers of the air 
Unfurled theit azure pennons, and the 
Queen 

Shaking the beamy reins 205 
Bade them pursue their way. 

The magic car moved on. 

The iiight was fair, and countless 
stars 

Studded Heaven’s dark blue vault,— 
Just o’er the eastern wave a 10 
Peeped the ^sti faint smile of 
morn ; — 

The magic car moved on— 

From 1/he celestial hoofs 
The atmosphere in flaming sparkles 
flew, • 

And where the burning wheels 2 1 5 
Eddied above the mountain’s loftiest 
• peak, * 

Was traced a line of lightning. 

Now it flew far above a rock. 

The utmost verge of earth, 

I The fival of the Andes, whose dark 
brow 220 

Lowered o’er the silver sea. 

Far, far below t^ chariot’s path, 
Calm asii slumbering babe, 

. Tremendous Ocean lay. 

The mirror of its stillness showed 225 
The pale and waning stars, 

The chariot’s fiery track, 

And the gray light of mom 
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Tinging those fleecy clouds 
That canopied the dawn. 230 
Stemed it, tliat the chariot’s way 
Lay through the midst of an immense 
concave, ^ 

Radiant with million constellations, 
tinged 

With shades of infinite colour, 

And seniicircled with a bolt 235 
Flashing incessant meteors. 

The magic car moved on. 

As they approached Ihcir goal 
Tlie coursers seemed to gather speed ; 
The sea no longer was distinguished , 
earth 240 

Appeared a vast and shadowy sphere ; 
The sun’s unclouded orb 
Rolled through the black concave , 
Its rays of rapid light 
Parted around the chariot’s swifter 
course, u 245 

And fell, like ocean's feathery spray 
Dashed from the boiling surge 
Before a vessel’s prow. 

The magic car moved on. 

Eailh’s distant orb appeared 250 
The smallest light that twinkles m the 
heaven ; ^ ^ 

Whilst lound the chariot's way 
Innumerable systems rolled, 

And countless spheres diffused 
An ever- varying glory. 255 

It was a sight of wonder : some 
Were hoinM^ike tlie crescent moon ; 
Some shed a mild and silver beam ' 
Like Hesperus o’er tiie western Sv a ; 
Some dashed athwart with trains of 
flame, a6o 

Like worlds to death tod ruin di'iven ; 
Some shone like suns, and, ^ as the 
clianot passed, 

Eclipsed ail other light. 

Spirit of NatuR ! here ! 

In this interminable wilderness 265 
Ot worlds, at whose immensity 
Even soaring fancy ,|itaggers, 

Hero is thy fitting temple. 

Yet not the lightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze 270 


Is less instinct with thee : 

Yet not the meanest worm 
That lurks in graves and fattens on 
th 3 dead 

Less shares thy eternal breath. 

Spirit of Nature ! thou f 275 
Imperishable as tliis scene, 

Here is thy fitting temple. 

II 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps 
To the wild Ocean’s echoing bhoie, 
And thou hast lingered there, 
Until the sun’s broad orb 
Seemed resting cn the burnished 
wave, 5 

Thou must have marked the lines 
Of purple gold, that motionless 
Hung o'er the sinking sphere : 
Thou must have marked the billoivy 
clouds 

Edged with intolerable radiancy 10 
Towering like rocks of ]ct 
* Clowned with a diamond wieath. 
And yet there is a moment, 

When the sun’s highest point 
Peeps lik^ a star o’er Ocean’s western 
edge, 15 

When those for clouds of feathery gold, 
Shaded with deepest purple, gleam 
Like islands on a dark blue sea ; 
Then has thy fancy soared above the 
iSirth, , 

^ And furled its wearied wijig 20 
Within the Fairy’s fane. , 

Yet not the golden islands 
Gleaming in you flood of light, 
Nor thelfeathoiy curtains 
' Stretching o’er the sun’s bright 
couch, 2 5 

^ Nor the burnished Ocean waves 
Paving that gorgeous dome, 

So fair, so wonderful a sight 
As Mab’s aethereal palace could aflbrd. 
Yet likest evening’s vault, that faery 
Halil 30 

As Heaven, low resting on the wave, 
. it spread 

Its floors of flashing light, 

Its vast and azure dome, 
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Its fertile golden islands 
Flodting on a silver sea ; 35 

Whilst sttns their mingling beamings 
darted * 1 

Thiough clouds of circumambient dark- 
ness, 

And pearly baftlements around 
Looked o’er the immense of Heaven. 

The majjic car no longer moved. 
The Faiiy and the Spiiit 41 
Filtered the Hall of Spells : 

* Those golden clouds 
I’hat rolled in ghtteyng billows 
Beneath the azure canopy 4 15 

With the aetherea? footsteps trembled 
not 

The light and crimson mists, 
Floating to strains of thrilling melody 
Through that unearthly dwelling, 
Yielded to eveiy movement of tho^ull 
Upon their [lassive swell the Spiiit 
leaned, 5 1 

And, for the varied bliss that pressed 
around, 

Used not the glorious privilege 
Of virtue and of wisdom, 

‘ Spirit 1 ’ the Fairy said, 55 

And pointed to the goigeous dome, 

‘ Tins 18 a wondrous sight 
And mocks all human grandeur ; 
But, were it virtue’s only inced, to 
dwell • • 

111 a cele|tial palace, resigned 60 

To pleasurable impulses, immured 
Within the prison of itself, the will 
Of changeless Nature would be unful- 
filled. 

Learn to make others happy. Spirit^ 
come I 

This is thine high reward the past 
shall rise ; 6 5* 

Thou shalt behold the present ; I will 
teach * 

The secrets of the future.' 

I 

The Fairy and the Spirit 
Approached the overhanging battle- 
ment.— 

Below lay stretched the universe I 
Theie, far as the remotest line 71 


That bounds imagination's flight. 
Countless and unending orbs 
♦ In mazy motion intermingled,*' 
Yet still fullillld immutably 75 
Internal Nature’s law. 

Above, below, around, 

The ending systems foimed 
A wilderness of harmony ; 

Each with undeviating aim, 80 
In eloquent silence, through the depths 
of space 

Pursued its Voudrous way. 

Theie w^as a little light 
That twinkled in the misty distance : 
None but a spirit’s eye 85 
Might ken that rolling orb ; 
None but a spiiH's eye. 

And in no other place 
But* that celestial dwelling, might 
behold 

Each a«tion of this earth’s inhabitants. 

But matter, space and time 91 
In those aereal mansions cease to act ; 
And albprevailing wisdom, when it 
leaps 

The harvest of its excellence, o’er* 
bounds 

Those obstacles, of which an earthly 
soul '* 95 

Fears to attempt the conquest. 

The Faii^ pointed to the earth. 

The Spirit’s intellectual eye 
► Its kindred beings recognized. 

The thronging thousands, to a [lassing 
* view, 100 

S«emed like sAi ant-hill's citizens. 
How wonderful I tliat even 
Th« passions, prejudices, interests. 
That sway thi/ meanest being, the 
‘weak touch 

That moves the finest nerve, 105 
And in one human brain 
Causes the faintest^thouglit, becomes 
a linjk 

In the great chain of Nature. 

# 

‘ Behold,’ the Fairy cried, 

‘ Palmyra’s ruined palaces I— no 
Behold ! where grandeur 
frowned ; 
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Behold ! where pleasure smiled; 
What now remains ?— the memory 
'o Of senselessness and shame — 
What is immortal there ? 1 15 

Nothing—it stands to tell 
A melancholy tale, to give 
An awful warning : sam 
Oblivion will steal silently 

Tlie remnant of its fame, 120 
Monarchs and conquerors there 
Proud o’er prostrate millions trod — 
The earthquakes of the human race ; 
Like them, forgotten when the rum 
That marks their shock is past. 

‘Beside the eternal Nile, 126 
The Pyramids have risen. “ 
Nile shall pursue his changeless way : 

Those Pyramids shall fall ; 

Yea ! not a stone shall stand to t«ll 
The spot whereon they stood 1 131 
Their very site shall be forgotten, 
As is their builder’s nanie I 

‘ Behold yon sterile spot ; 
Where now the wandering Arab's 
tent 135 

Flaps in the desert-blast. 

There once old Salem’s haughty fane 
Reared high to Heaven its thousand 
golden <mmes, 

And in the blushing face of day 
Exposed its shameful glory. 1 40 
Oh I many a widow, many an orplian 
cursed 

The building o| that fane ; and many 
a father. 

Worn out with toil and slavery, 
implored 

The poor man’s God to sweep it from 
the earth, . 144 

And spare his children tne detected task 
Of piling stone on stone, and poisoning 
choicest days of life. 

To soothe a dotard's vanity. 
There an inhumap^^nd uncultured race 
Howled hideous prais"^ to their 
Demon-God ; 50 

They rushed to war, tore from the 
mother’s womb 

The, unborn child,— old age and 
infancy 


Promiscuous perished ; their vie 
torious arms 

Left not a soul to breathe. Oh ! they 
, were fiends : 

But what was he who taught them 
that the God 155 

Of nature and benevoience hath given 
A special sanction to the trade of 
blood? 

His name and theirs are fading, and 
the tales 

Of this barbarian nation, which im- 
posture 

Recites till terror credits, are pursu- 
ing 1 60 

Itself into forgetfulness. 

‘ Where Athens, Rome, and Spaida 
stood, 

There is a moral desert now : 

The mean and miserable huts, 

The yet more wretched palaces, 1 65 
Contrasted with those ancient 
fanes, 

Now crumbling to oblivion ; 

The long and lonely colonnades. 
Through which the ghost of Free- 
dom stalks, 

Seem like a well-known tune. 
Which in spme dear scene we have 
loved to hear, 171 

Remembered now in sadness. 
Bet, oh ! how much more 
" changed, 

Eow^glormier is the C(jitrast 
Of human nature there"! 175 
Where Socrates expired, a tyrant’s 
slave, 

A coward anAa fool, spreads death 
i around— 

Then, shuddering, meets his 
own. 

Where Cicero and Antoninus lived, 

A cowled and hypocritical monk 1 80 
Prays, ettrses and deceives. 

‘ Spirit, ten thousand years 
Have scarcely passed away. 
Since,, in the waste where now the 
savage drinks 

His enemy’s blood, and aping Euiope’s 
sonsi 185 
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Wakes the unholy song of war, I And perislicth ere noon, 

Arose a stately city, I Is an unbounded world : ;t5o ‘ 


Metropolis of the western continent : 
There, now, the mossy fcolumn- 
fitone, 189 

Indented by Tube’s unrelaxing grasp, 
Winch once appeared to brave 
All, save its comiiry’s ruin ; 
There the wide forest scene, 
Rude in the’ uncultivated loveliness 
Of gardens long run wild, 195 
Seems,, to the unwilling sojourner, 
whose steps 

Chance in that desert Ifhs delayed. 
Thus to have sto^d since eaith was 
what it 18. * 

Yet once it was the busiest haunt. 
Whither, as to a common centre, 
flocked* 200 

Strangers, and ships, and merchan- 
dise : * 

Once peace and freedom blessed 
The cultivated plain : 

Rut wealth, that curse of manj^ 
niighted the bud of its prosperity 1205 
Viitiie and wisdom, truth and liberty, 
Fled, to return not, until man shall 
know 

That they alone can give the bliss 
Worthy a soul that claims 
Its kindred with eternity. 210 

‘ There 's not one atom"^ 0^ yon 
earth ^ • 

Rut once was living wan ; 

Nor tie minutest drop of rain, 
That liangeth in its thinnest cloud, 
Rut flowed in human veins *215 
And from the binding plains 
Where Libyan monsters yell, 
From the most gloomy glens 
Of Greenland’s sunless clime, 
To where the golden fields 220 
Of fertile England spread 
Their harvest to the day, 

Thou canst not find one spot ^ 
Wheveon no city stood. 224 

‘ How strange is human pride 1 
I tell thee that those livipg things, 
To whom the fragile blade of grass, 
That Rpnngeth in the morn 


I tell thee that tlmse viewless beings, 
Whose mansion L%the smallest particle 
Of the <mpaf%?iv0 atmosphere, 

Think, feel and live like man ; 

That theS’ atfections and antipathies, 
Like his, produce the laws 236 
Ruling their moral state ; 

And the minutest throb 
That through th^ir frame diffuses 
The shglitest, faintest motion, 240 
Is fixed and indispensable 
As the majestic laws 
That rule yon rolling orbs.' 

The Fairy paused. The Spirit, 

111 ecstasy of adrairatidb, felt 24s 
All knowledge of the past revived ; the 
* events 

Of old and wondrous times, 

Which nlim tradition interruptedly 
Teaches the credulous vulgar, were un- 
folded 

In just perspective to the view ; 250 
Yet dim from their infinitude. 

The Spirit seemed to stand 
nigh on an isolated pinnacle ; 

The flood of ages comjiating below, 

The depth of the u?ibounded universe 
Above, and all around 256 
Nature’s unchanging harmony. 

Ill 

• ‘Fairy I' the Spirit said, 

^ And on the Queen of Spells 
Fixed her aqjbhoreal eyes, 

^I tliank thee. Thou hast given 
A boon winch I will not resign, and 

• ’ tauglit 5 

A lesson j:iot to lie unleamed. I know 
The past, and thence I will essay toglean 

warning for the future, so that man 
May profit by his errors, and derive 
Experience fror^his folly : 10 

For, when th6*»i)ower of imparting joy i 
Is emial to the will, the human soul | 
TOquires no other Heaven.' 

Mah. 

‘ Turn thee, surpassing Spirit I 
Much yet remainp unscanned. 15 
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Thou knowest how great is man, 

. Thou knowest his imbecility . 

Yet learn thou what he is : 

Yet learn the lofty destiny 
Wliich restless tim «5 pre{ arcs 20 
For every living soul. 

* Behold a gorgeous palace, that, amid 
Yon populous city rears its thousand 
towers 

And seems itself a city. Gloomy 
troops 

Of sentinels, in stern and silent ranks, 
Encompass it around : the dweller 
there 26 

Cannot be free and happy ; hcarest 
thou not 

The curses of the fatherless, the groans 
Of those who have no friend? lie 
passes on : 

The King, the wearer of abided chain 
That binds his soul to abjectness, the 
fool 3 1 

Whom courtiers nickname monarch, 
whilst a slave 

Even to the basest appetites— that man 
Heeds not the shriek of penury ; he 
smiles 

At the deep cur^fes^which the destitute 
Mutter in secret, and a sullen joy 36 
Pervades his bloodless heart when 
thousands groan ' 

But for those morsels which his wan- 
tonftess 

Wastes in un joyous revelry, to save 
All that they love from famine : when 
he hears 40 

The tale of horror, to some ready-made 
face ( 

Of hypocritical assenfrhe turns, 
Smothering the glow of sha%ie, that, 
spite of him, 

Flushes his bloated cheek. 

Now to the meal 
Of silence, grab^eur, «nd excess, he 
drags 45 

His palled unwilling appetite. If^old, 
Gleaming around, and numerous 
viands culled 

Fuom every clime, could force the 
loathing apnse 


I To overcome satiety, — if wealth 
I The spring it draws from poisons 
not,— or yice, 50 

Unfeeli.ig, stubborn vice, converteth 
not 

Its food to deadliest venom ; then that 
king 

Is happy; an^ the peasant who fulfils 
Ilia unforced task, when he returns at 
even, 

And by the blazing faggot meets again 
Her welcome for whom all his toil is 
sped, 56 

Tastes not a sweeter meal. 

Behold him now 
Stretched on the gorgeous couch ; his 
fevered brain 

Reels dizzily awhile : but ah ! too soon 
The slumber of intemperance sub- 
sides, 60 

And conscience, tfiat undying serpent, 
calls 

Her venomous brood to their noctur- 
nal task. 

Listen ! he speaks I oh I mark that 
frenzied eye— 

Oh I mark that deadly visage.’ 

King. 

^ ‘No cessation ! 

Oh I must this last for ever ? Awful 
Death, 65 

I wish, yet fear to clasp thee I — Not 
* one moment 

Of dreamless ' sleep 1 0 dear and 
blessM peace ! 

Why dost thou shroud thy vestal 
purity 

In penury and dungeons? wherefore 
lurkest 

With danger, death, and solitude ; yet 
shunn’st 70 

The palace I have built thee ? Sacred 
peace I, 

Oh visit me but once, but pitying shed, 
One drop of balm upon my withered 
soul.’ 

The Fairy. 

* Vain man 1 that palace is the virtuous 
heart, 

And Peace defileth not her snowy robes 
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Hark ! yet Is earth’s nnpityingljosom, rears an arm 
76 To dash him from his throne I 


In such a shed as thine. 

hp mutters ; 

His slumbers are but, varied agonies, 
They prey like scorpions •on the 
springs of life. 

There needeth ipt the hell that bigots 
frame 

To punish those who err : earth in 
itself 80 

Contains at once the evil and the cure ; 
And all-sufficing Nature can chastise 
Those who transgress her law,— she 
only knows 

How justly to proportion to the fault 
The punishment it merits. , 

Is it strange 85 
That this poor wretch should pride 
him in his woe ? 

Take pleasure fti his abjectness, and 
hug 

The scorpion that consumes him ? Is 
it strange 

That, placed on a conspicuous throne 
of thorns, ^ 

Grasping an iron sceptre, and im- 
mured 90 

Within a splendid prison, whose stern 
bounds 

Shut him from all that ’s,good or dear 
on earth, 

His soul asserts not its humanity ? 
That man’s mild nature rises not in war 
Against a kmg’# employ? No— ’tis 
Upt strange. « ^ 9?* 

Ho, like^the vulgar, things, feels, acts 
and lives 

Just as his father did; the uncon- 
quered powers , 

Of precedent and custom interpose ^ 
Between a and virtue. Stranger 
yet, 

To those who know not Nature, nor 
deduce 100 

The future from the present, it may 
seem, 

That not one slave, who suffers flom 
the' crimes 

Of this unnatural being; not one 
wretch, 

Whose children famish, and whose 
nuptial bed 


Thgse gilded flies ^106 

That, basking ir^^xhe sunshine of a 
co^rt, • 

Fatten on its corruption 1 — what are 
thfey ? 

—The drones of the community ; they 
feed 

On the mechanic’s labour : the starved 
hind , no 

For them compels the stubborn glebe 
to yield 

Its unshared harvests ; and yon squalid 
form, 

Leafier than fleshless misery, that 
wastes r; 

A sunless life in the unwholesome 
« mine. 

Drags out in labour a protracted death, 

To glpt their grandeur ; many faint ' 
with toil, n6 

That few may know the cares and woe 
qf sloth. 

‘Whence, think’st thou, kings and 
parasites arose ? 

Whence that unnatural line of drones, 
who heap 

Toil and unvanquishable penury 120 

On those who build their palaces, and 
briffg 

Their daily broad ?— From vice, black 
loathsome vice ; 

From rapine, madness? treachery, and 
wrong ; 

Fram ell that^ ’genders misery, and 
makes 

Of* earth this thorny wilderness ; from 
lust, ^ 125 

Reven^, and murder. . , . And when 
Reason’s voice, 

Loud as the voice of Nature, shall have 
waked 

The nation^* and^mankind perceive 
that vice 

Is<it discord, war, and misery; that 
virtue 

Is peace, and happiness and harmony; 

When man's maturer nature shall dis- 
dain 131 
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The pUytliin^a of its childhood; — I 
kingly glnre I 

Will lose its po'tjrer to dazzle; its' 
authority 

Will silently pass by < the ^gorgeous 
throne 

Shall stand unnoticed in the regal 
hall, n5 

Fast f.dling to decay ; whilst falsehood's 
trade 

Shall be as hateful and unprofitable 
As that of truth is now. 

Where is the fame 
Which the vainglorious mighty of the 
earth 

Seek to eternize? Oh! the fail*: test 
sound 1^0 

From Time’s light footfall, the minutest 
wave 

That swells the flood of ages, whelms 
in nothing 

The unsubstantial bubble. Ay I to- 
day 

Stern is the tyrant’s mandate, red the 
gaze 

That flashes desolation, strong the 
arm 14 5 

That scatters multitudes. To-morrow 
comes ! 

That mandate is a thunder-peal that 
died 

Tn ages past; that gaze, a transient 
flash 

On Avliich the midnight closed, and on 
that arnir 

The worm has made his meal. 

The vivt-uous man, '50 
Who, great in his humility, as kings 
Are little in their grandeur ; he who 
leads '• 

Invincibly a life of resolute go6d. 

And stands amid the silent dungeon- 
depths 

More free and fearless than the tremb- 
Img judge,''’ 155 

Who, clothed in vcnnl power, vainly 
strove 'f* 

To bind the impassive spirit when 
he falls, 

His mild eye beams benevolence no 
more : 


Withered the hand outstretched but 
to relieve ; 

Sunk Reason’s pimple eloquence, that 
fMled 160 

But to appal the guilty. Yes ! the grave 
Hath quenched that i^ye, and Death’s 
relentless frost 

Withered thrfc arm : but the unfading 
fame 

Which Virtue hangs upon its votary’s 
tomb ; 

The deathless memory of that man, 
whom kings 165 

Call to their 'mind and tremble ; the 
rememlirance 

With which the happy spirit contem- 
plates 

Its well-spont pilgrimage on earth. 
Shall never pass awayt 

* Nature rejects the monarch, not the 
man; 170 

The subject, not the citizen : for kings 
A.id subjects, mutual foes, forever play 
A losing game into each other’s hands, 
Whose stakes are vice and misery. 
The man 

Of virtuous soul commands not, nor 
obeys. 175 

Power, like a desolating pestilence, 
Pollutes whate’er it touches ; and obo- 
dicnce, 

Bane (f all genius, virtue, freedom, 
trutlj^, , ^ 

Makes slaves of men, and, of the human 
frame, 

A mechanized automaton. 

t When Nero, 180 
High over flaming Rome, with savage 

joy 

Lowered like a fiend, drank with 
*■ enraptured ear 
The shrieks of agonizing death, beheld 
The frightful desolation spread, and felt 
A new-created sense witnin his soul 
Thiill to the sight, and vibrate to the 
sound ; 166 

Think’st thou his grandeur had not 
overcome 

The force of human kindness? and, 
* when Rome, 
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With one stern blow, hurled not the 
tyrant down, 

Ciushed'not the aim led with hoi 
dealest blood, * i lyo 
Had not submissive abjectncss de- 
stioyed 

Nature’s suggestions ? 

Look on y,onder earth *. 
The golden harvests spiing, the un- 
fciiling sun 

Sheds light and life ; the fiuits, the 
tloweis, the tiecs, 

Arise in due succession j all thii^gs 
speak ^ 195 

Peace, harmony, and love. The uni- 
verse, * ’ 

In Nature’s silent eloquence, declaies 
That all fuliil the works of love and 
joy,- . 

All but the outcast, Man. He fabricates 
The sword which stabs his peace ; he 
cheiishoth 200 

The snakes that gnaw his heait; he 
raiseth up 

The tyrant, whose delight is in his woe, 
Whose sport is in his agony. Yon sun. 
Lights it the great alone ? Yon silver 
beams, 

Sleep they less sweetly on the cottage 
thatch ' 205 

Thau on the dome of kings ? Is mother 
Earth 

A step-dame to her numerous, sons, 
who 

Her unsliaied gifts wiuli u2iremitting 
Uil ; 

A mother only to those puling babes 
Who, nursed in ease and luxuiy, make 
men * 210 

The playthings of their babyhood, and 
mar, 

In self-important childishness, that 
peace 

Which men alone apprei^te ? 

* Spirit of Nature 1 no. > 

Tlie puie diffusion of thy essence throbs 
Alike in every human heart. 216 

Thou, aye, erectest there 
Thy throne of power unappealable : 
Thou art the j udge beneath whose nod 


Man’s brief and frail authority 230 
Is poweilcbs as the wind 
' TJiat passeth idly by. ^ 
Tlune the tribunal which surpasseth 
The §ilK)W ef Human justice, 

As God surpasses man, 225 

‘ Spirit of Natuie I thou 
Life of interminable multitudes ; 

Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through 
Heaven’s deep silence lie , 
Soul of that smallest being, 230 
The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint Apiil sun-gleam ; — 
Man, like these passive things, 
Thy Vill unconsciously fulfilleth : 

Like theiis, his agoo{ endless peace, 
Winch time is fast maturing, 236 
'' Will swiftly, surely come , 

And the unbounded frame, which thou 
» peivadest, 

Will be without a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetry. 240 

IV 

‘How beautiful this night ’ the balmiest 

High, 

Which vernal zephyrs bieathe m 
evening's eai', 

Weie discord to the speaking quietude 
That wiaps this moveless scene. 

Heaven’s ebon vault, 

^^tuddod with stais unuttei^^bly bright, 
Through which the moan’s unclouded 
grandeur rolls, 6 

Seen^s like a canopy which love had 
spread 

To purtam hex sleeping world. You 
gentle hil)s, 

Robed m a garment of untrodden 
, snow ; 

Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles 
depend, 10 

So stainless, that bheir white and 
glittering spires 

Ting^ not the moon’s pure beam ; yon 
castled steep, 

Whose banner hangeth o’er the time- 
worn tower 

So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth it 
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A metaphor of peace all form a scene 
Where musing Solitude might love to 
lift it 

Her soul above this sphere of earthli- 
ness ; * u 

Where Silence undisturbed might 
ijfatch alone, 

So cold, so bright, so still. 

The orb of day, 
In southern climes, o'er ocean’s wave- 
less field 20 

Sinks sweetly sniilihg : not the faintest 
breath 

Steals o’er llie unruffled deep; the 
clouds of eve 

Reflect unmoved the lingering dioam 
of day ; , 

And vesper’s image on the western 
mam 

Is beautifully still. To-morrow comes . 
Cloud upon cloud, in dark and deepen- 
ing mass, 26 

Roll o’er the blackened waters; the 
deep roar 

Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinion o^er the 
gloom 

That shrouds the boiling surge ; the 
pitiless li^ud, 30 

With all his winds and lightnings, 
tracks his prey ; 

The torn deep yawns,— the. vessel finds 
a giave 

Beneath its jagged gulf. 

. Ah I whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of Heaven?— hliat 
dark red smoke , 

Blotting the silver moon 7 The stars 

are quenched < 35 

In darkness, and the pure and spang- 
ling snow 

Gleams faintly through the gloom that, 
gathers round 1 

Hark to that roar, whose swift and 
deaf’ning })eal3 ^ 

In countless echoes through the moun- 
tains ring, t 

Stai'tling pale Midnight on her starry 
throne 1 40 

swells \he intermingling din ; the 
jar 
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Frequent and frightful of the bursting 
bomb ; 

The falling beam, the shriek, the 
g^Toan, tlib shout. 

The ceaseless clangour, and the rush 
pf men 

Inebriate with rage loud, and more 
loud 45 

The discord grows; till pale Death 
shuts the scene. 

And o’er the conqueror and the con- 
quered draws ^ 

His cold and bloody shroud.— Of all 
the mon 

Whom day’s departing beam saw 
blooming there, 

In proud and vigorous health ; of all 
the hearts 5° 

That beat with anxicus life at sunset 
there ; 

How few survive, how few are beating 
now I 

All IS deep silence, like the fearful 
. calm 

That slumbers in the storm’s porten- 
tous pause ; 

Save when the frantic wail of widowed 
love 53 

Comes shuddeiing on the blast, or the 
faint moan 

With which some soul bursts from the 
frame of clay 

Wrapped round its j^truggling powers. 

‘"The gray morn 
Dawns oif the mournful s<£ene; the 
sulphurous smoke ' 

Before the icy wind slow rolls away, 
And the bright beams of frosty raorn- 
^ mg dance 6 1 

Along the spangling snow. There 
tracks of blood 

Even to the forest’s depth, and scat- 
tered arms, 

And lifeless wcuriors, whose hard linea- 
ments 

Death’s self could change not, mark 
the dreadful path 65 

Of the outsallying nctors ; far behind, 
Black ashes note where their proud 
city stood. 

Within yon forest is a gloomy glen— 
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Each tr^e which ^rds its darkness 
from the day. 

Waves o%v a warrior’s tomb. 

1 see thee shrink, 70 
Surpassing Spirit I— wert thou human 
else ? 

I see a shade of doubt and horror fleet 
Across thy stainless features : yet fear 
not;^ 

This is no unconnected misery, 

Nor stands uncaused, and in’etiiev- 
al)le. 75 

Man's evil nature, that apology 
Which kings who rule, and cowards 
who crouch, jSet up 

For their unnumbered crimes, sheds 
not the blood 

Which desolates the discord-wasted 
land. 

From kings, and priests, and states- 
men, war aidse, 80 

Whose safety is man’s deep uubetteied 
woe. 

Whose gi’andeur his debasement. Let 
the axe 

Stiike at the root, the poison-tree will 
fall ; 

And where its venomed exhalations 
spread 

Ruin, and death, and woe, where 
millions lay ’85 

Quenching the serpent’s famine, and 
their bones, -* 

Bleaching unbttiied in Ih© putrid blast, 
A garden shall arise, in lov<iliness 
Sui passing fabled Eden. 

Hath Nature’s soul, 
That formed this worlds so beautiful, 
that spread 90, 

Earth’s lap with plenty, and life’s 
smallest chord 

Strung to unchanging unison, that* 
gave 

The happy birds their dwelling in the 
giovo, 

That yielded to the wanderers of the 
deep' 

The lovely silence of the unfathomed 
mam, . 95 

And filled the meanest worm that 
crawls in dust * 


With spii’it, thought, and love; on 
Man alone, 

Partial in causeless^ malice, wantonly 
Heaped rum, vice,^nd slavery ; his soul 
Blasted v^th withering curses ; placed 
afar 100 

The met^r-happiness, that shuns his 
grasp. 

But serving on the frightful gulf to 
glare, 

Rent wide beneath his footsteps ? 

Nature! —not 
Kings, priests, and statesmen, blast 
the human flower 

Even in its tender bud ; their influence 
darts 105 

Like subtle poison thr^ough the blood- 
less veins 

Of desolate society. The child, 

Ere he can lisp his mother’s sacred 
J^ame, ‘ 

Swells with the unnatural pride of 
crime, and lifts 

His baby-swoid even in a hero’a 
mood. 1 1 O' 

This infant-arm becomes the bloodiest 
scourge 

Of devastated earth ; whilst specious 
names, » 

Learned in soft childhood’s unsuspect- 
ing hour, 

Serve as the sojfiiisma with which 
manhood dims 

oBright Reason’s ray, and sciDctifioa the 
sword 115 

Upraised to shed a brother’s innocent 
- blood. ' 

Let priest-led slaves cease to proclaim 
« that man 

Inherits vice and misery, when Force 
And Falsehood bang even o’er the 
cradled babe, 

Stifling wuth rudest giasp jill natural 
good. ^ 120 

^Ah! to t-hejitrangei^-soul, when fiist 
it peeps 

From its new tenement, and looks 
abroad 

For happiness and sympathy, how 
stern 

And desolate a tract this wide world t 
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How witheied all the buds of natural ^Man is of soul and body, formed for 
good! 125 deeds 

No shade, ro shelter from the sweeps Of high resolve, on fancy's boldest 
ing storms svmg 155 

Of pitiless power ! Cn its. wretched To soar unwearied, fearlessly to turn 
frame, The keenest pangs to peacefulness, 

Poisoned, perchance, by the disease and taste 

and woe Tue joys which mingled sense and 

Heaped on the wretched parent whence spirit yield. 

it sprung Or he is formed for abjectness and woe, 

By morals, law, and custom, the pure To grovel on the dunghill of his teais, 
winds ' ^ 130 To shrink at eveiy sound, to quench 

Of Heaven, that renovate tlie insect the dame i6j 

tribes, Of natural ioVe in sensualism, to know 

May breathe not. The untainting light That hour as blessei^ when on Ins w orth- 
of day 's 'less days 

May visit not its longings. It is bound The frozen hand of Death shall set its ^ 
Ere it has life ; yea, all the chains ai'e seal, 

forged Yet fear the cuie, though hating tlie 

Long ere its being : all liberty and love disease. 16s 

And peace is torn fiom its defenceless- The one is man that shall heieafLer 
ness; 136 be; 

Cursed from its biith, even from its The othei, man as vice has made him 
cradle doomed now. 

To abjectness and bondage ! 

‘War is the statesman’s game, the 
‘Throughout this varied and eternal priest’s delight, 

world The lawyer’s jest, the hired assaesm’s 

Soul is the only ehment : the block 140 tiade, 

That for uncounted'ages has lemained And, to those royal murderers, whose 
The moveless pillar of a mountain’s mean thrones 170 

weight “ Are bought by enmes of treachery and 

Ts active, living spirit. Every gram igore, 

Is sentient d>oth in umty and part, The bread they eat, the* staff 011 which 
And the minutest atom comprehends they lean. 

A world of loves and hatreds; thi!;se Guards, garbed in blood-red livery, 
beget ,,146 surround 

Evil and good : hence truth and false- Their palaces, participate the crimes 
hood spring ; „ ^Tliat force defends, and from a nation’s 

Hence will and thought and action, rage 175 

all the germs Secui^e the crown, which all the curses 

Of pain or pleasure, sympathy or reach 

hat^ That famine, frenzy, woe and penury 

That variegate the eternal universe. 1 50 breathet' 

Soul is not more' polluted than the These are the hired bravas who defend 
beams ' The tyrant’s throne—the bullies of his ‘ 

Of Heaven’s pure orb, ere round t’:eir fear 

rapid lines These are the sinks and channels of 

The taint oj! ewth-borif atmospheres worst vice, 180 

The refuse of society, the dre^s 
X76 Secures ed* ISIS, 
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Of all that is most vile : their cold 
hearts blend 

Deceit sternness, ignorance with< 
pride, ' ^ 

All that IS mean and villanous,with rage 
Which hopelessness of good, and self- 
contemp^, 185 

Alone might kindle ; thpy are decked 
in wealth, 

Honour and power, then are sent abroad 
To do their work. The pestilence 
that stalks 

In gloomy triumph through some 
eastern land 

Is less destroying. They cajole with gold, 
And promises of time, the thoughtless 
youth 19 I 

Already crushed with servitude : he 
knows , 

Ills wretchedness too late, and cherishes 
Repentance for his rum, when his 
doom 

Is sealed in gold and blood I 195 

Tliose too the tyrant serve, who, skilled 
to snare 

The feet of Justice in the toils of law, 
Stand, ready to oppress the weaker still; 
And right or wrong will vindicate for 
gold, 

Sneering at public viitue, which be- 
neath 200 

Their pitiless tread lies torn and 
trampled, wliere ^ 

Honour sits s.jiillhg at the sale of truth^ 

* Then g-rave and hoary-headed hypo- 
crites, 

Without a hope, a passion, or a love, 
Who, through a life of luxury and lies, 
Have crept by flattery to the seats of 
power, a 06 

Support the system whence their hon- 
ours flow. . , . 

They have three words well tyrants 
know their use, 

Well pay them for the loan, with usury 
Torn from a bleeding world !~Jjod, 
Hell, and Heaven . 210 

A vengeful, pitiless, and almighty flend, 
Whose mercy is a nickname for the rage 
Of tameless tigers hungering for blood. 


Hell, a red gulf of everlasting fire, 
Where poisonous and undying worms 

f rolong -*215 

misery to •those hapless slaves 
Whose Ijfe h^ been a penance for its 
crimes. 

And H(ijaven, a meed for those who 
dare belie 

Their human nature, quake, believe, 
and cringe 

Before the mockeries of earthly power. 

‘ These tools the tyrant tempers to his 
work, 22 X 

Wields in his wrath, and as he wills 
destroys, 

Onlfiipotent m wickedness ■ the while 
Youth springs, age mouldeis, manhood 
tamely does 

Hid bidding, bribed by short-lived joys 
to lend 225 

Force »to the weakness of his trembling 
aim. 

‘ They rise, they fall ; one generation 
jDomes 

Yielding its harvest to destruction’s 
scythe. 

It fade.?, another blossoms : yet behold ! 
Red glows the tyrar^t’s stamp-mark on 
its bloom, ‘ 230 

Withering and cankering deep its pas- 
sive; prime. 

Ho has invented lying words and 
modes, 

Empty and vain as his own coreless 
' heart ; 

Evifisive meamsgs, nothings of much 
sound, 

Td lure the heedless victim to the 
toils 235 

Spread^ound the valley of its paradise. 

‘ Look to thyself, priest, conqueror, or 
prince > * 

Whether thy tradt ,i8 falsehood, and 
thy Itifets 

Deep wallow in the earningsof the poor, 
mth whom thy Master was.— or thou 
delight’st ^ 240 

In numbering o’er the myriads of thy 
slain, 
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All misery weighing nothing in the 
scale 

Against thy short-lived fame : or thou 
dost load ' 

With cowaidice and the.groaning 

land, 

A pomp;-fed king. Look ‘^to thy 
wretched self! 245 

Ay, art thou not the veriest slave that 
e^cr 

Crawled on the loathing earth ? Are 
not thy days ' 

Days of unsatisfying listlessness ? 

Dost thou not cry, ere night’s long rack 
is o’er, 

“When will the morning come Is 
not thy youth 250 

A vain and feverish dream of sen- 
sualism ? 

Thy manhood blighted with unripe 
disease ? 

Are not thy views of unregretted death 
Drear, comfortless, and horrible ? I’liy 
mind, 254 

Is it not moibid as thy nerveless frame, 
Incapable of judgement, hope, or love? 
And dost thou wi&h the errors to 
survive 

Tliat bar thee frc^m all sympathies of 
good, ‘ 

After the miserable interest 

Thou hold’st in their piotraction? 

Wlien the grave 260 

Has swallowed up thy memory and 
thyself, u 

Dost thou desire the bane that poisoKs 
earth « , 

To twine its roots around thy coffined 
clay, 

Spring from thy bones, and blossom 
on thy tomb, ^ • 

That of its fruit thy babes may eat and 
die?, 265 

‘Thus do the generation!^' of the earth 
60 to the grave, and issue from 
womb, 

Surviving still the impei*ishable change 
T|)iat renovates the world i even as the 
leaves 


Wliich the keen frost-wind of the wan- 
ing year 5 

Has scattered on the forest coil, and 
h^ped ' 

For many seasons there—though long 
they choke, 

Loading with loathsomxi rottenness the 
land, j 

All germs of promise, yet when the 
tall trees 

From which they fell, shorn of their 
lovely sha^ies, 1 0 

Lie level with the earth to moulder 
there, . 

They fertilize the land they long de- 
formed, 

Till from the breathing lawn a forest 
springs 

Of youth, integrity, and loveliness, 
Like that which gave it life, to spring 
and die. 1 5 

Thus suicidal selfishness, that blights 
The fairest feelings of the opening 
heart, 

Is destined to decay, whilst from the 
soil 

Shall spring all virtue, all delight, all 
love, 

And judgement cease towage unnatural 
war ’ 20 

With j)f\ssion’s unsubd liable array. 
Twm-sister of religion, selfishness ! 
Rival crime and falsehood, aping 
all 

The wantomhorfors of her bloody play ; 
Yet fiozen, unimpassioned, spiritless, 
Shunning the light, and owning not its 
name, 26 

Compelled, by its deformity, to screen 
With flimsy veil of justice and of right, 
Its unattractive lineaments, that scare 
All) save the brood of ignorance ; at 
once 30 

The cause and the effect of tyranny ; 
Unblushing, hardened, sensual, and 
# vile ; 

Dead to all love but of its abjectness, 
With heart impassive by more noble 
< powers 

Than unshared pleasure, sordid gain, 
or fame ; 35 
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Despising its own miserable being, 
Whieh still it longs, yet fears to dis- 
enthrall. ^ ^ 

* Hence commerce springs, the venal 

interchange 

Of all that huAan art or nature yield ; 
Which wealth should pi^chase not; but 
want demand, 40 

And naturAl kindness hasten to supply 
I'rom the full fountain of its boundless 
, love, 

For ever stifled, drained, and tainted 
now. • 

Commerce’ beneath whose poison- 
breathing ^hade • 

No solitary virtue dares to spring, 45 
But Poverty and Wealth with equal 
hand • 

Scatter their withering curses, and un- 
fold • 

The doors of premature and violent 
death, 

To pining famine and full-fed dise^e, 
To all that shares the lot of human 
life, 50 

AVhich poisoned, body and soul, scarce 
drags the chain, 

That lengthens as it goes and clanks 
behind. • 

‘ Commerce has set the mark ©f selfish- 
ness, • 

The signet oytif all-enslaving^power 
Upon ^shining ore, and q^lled it gol(>: 
Before whose image bow the vulgar 
great, 56 

The vainly rich, the miserable proud, 
The mob of peasants,# nobles, priests, 
and kings, • 

And with blind feelings reverence the 
power 

That grinds them to the dust of misery. 
But in the temple of their hireling 

hearts * 61 

Gk»ld is a living god, and rules in scorn 

All earthlj things but virtue. * 

* Since tyrants, by the sale of human 

life, 

Heap luxuries to their sensualism, and 
fame ^ 65 


To their wide-w&sting and insatiate 
pride, 

Success has sanctioned to a credulous 
world * 

The ruyj, th» disgrace, the woe of war, 

, His hosts of blind and unresisting dupes 
The de^ot numbers ; from his cabinet 
These puppets of his schemes he moves 
at will, 71 

Even as tho slaves by force or famine 
driven, 

Beneath a vulgar master, to perform 
A task of cold and brutal di udgery ; — 
Hardened to hope, insensible to fear, 75 
Scarce living pulleys of a dead machine, 
Mik'e wheels of work and articles of 
trade, , 

That grace the proud and noisy pomp 
• of wealth ! 

‘ Tlio harmony and happiness of man 
ITielJs to tho wealth of nations j that 
which lifts 80 

Ills natuie to tho heaven of its pride, 
Is bartered for the poison of his soul ; 
The weight that drags to earth his 
towering hopes, 

Blighting all prospect but of selfish 
gam, ^ 9 

Withering all passion but of slavish 
fear, 85 

ExtinguL^iing all free and generous love 
Of enterpiise and daring, even the 
pulse • 

That fancy kindles in the beating heart 
To mingle with sensation, it destroys,— 
Lgaves nothing but the sordid lust of 
self, 90 

The grovelling hope of interest and 
gold, • 

Unqualified, unmingled, unredeemed 
Even by hypocrisy. 

And sidesmen boast 
Of wealth I The ^oidy eloquence, that 
live^ ’• 

After the ruin of their hearts, can gild 
The bitter poison of a nation’s woe, 96 
Can turn the worship of the servUe 
mob^ 

To their corrupt and glaring idol, Fame, 
From Virtue, trampjed by ite iron tread, 
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Although its dazzling pedestal be And poison, with unprofitable toil, 
raised loo A life too void of solace to confirm 130 

Amid the horrors of a limb-strewn field, ^Ihe very chains that bind him to his 
With desolated dwellings smoking doom. 

round. ' » < Nature, impartial in munificence, 

The man of ease, who, by his warm Has gifted man wit^h all-subduing 
fireside, ‘ will. 

To deeds of charitable intercourse, Matter, with a!l its transitory shapes, 
And bare fulfilment of the common Lies subjected and plastic at his feet, 
laws 105 That, weak from bondage, tremble as 

Of decency and prejudice, confines they tread. 1 36 

The struggling nature of his human How many a rustic Milton has passed 
heart, by, 

Is duped by their cold sophistry ; he Stifling the speechless longings of his 
sheds heart, , 

A passing tear perchance uponVhe In unremitting drudgery and care! 139 
wreck ^ How many a vulgar Cato has compelled 

Of earthly peace, when near his dwell- His energies, no longer tameless then, 
ing’s door no To mould a pin, or fabricate a nail I 

The frightful waves are driven,— when How many a Newton, to whose passive 
his son ken 

Is murdered by the tyrant, or religion Those mighty spheres that gem infinity 
Drives his wife raving mad. But the Wore only specks of tinsel, fixed in 
poor man, * Heaven 145 

Whose life is misery, and fear, and To light the midnights of his native 
care ; ' town * 

Whom the morn wakens but to fruit- 
less toil ; 115* Yet every heart contains perfection’s 

Who ever hears his<^amished offspring’s germ • ^ 

scream, * The wisest of the sages of the earth, 

Whom their pale mother's uncomplain- That ever from the stores of reason 
ing gaze ' drew 

For ever meets, and the proud rich Science »and truth, anj^ virtue's dread- 
man’SfcSye t less tone, ^ ^ 150 

Flashing command, and the heart- Were but a^weak and inexperienced 
breaking scene “ boy, ^ ^ 

Of thousands like himself he litfle Proud, sensual, unimpassioned, unim- 
heeds 120 bued , 

The rhetoric of tyranny ; his hate e With pure desire and universal love, 

Is quenchless as his wrongs ; he laughs Compared to that high being, of cloud- 
to scorn ' less brain, 

The vain and bitter mockery of words, Untainted passion, elevated will, 155 
Feeling the, horror of the tyrant’s Which Death (who even would linger 
deeds, long in aWe 

And unrestrained^' Kut byj^ the arm of Within his noble presence, and beneath 
power, 125 His* changeless eyebeam) might alone 

That knows and dreads his enmity; subdue. 

Him, every slave now dragging through 
* The iron rod of Penury still compels ■ the filth 

wretched slave to bow the knee to Of some corrupted city his sad life, 1 60 
wealth, Pining with famine, swoln with luxury, 
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Blunting the keenness of his spiritual 
sense 

With nkrrow schemip gs and unworthy 
cares, i • 

Or madly rushing through all violent 

crime, , 

To move the *deep stagnation of his 

soul, — • •165 

Might imitate and equal. 

But mean lust 
Has bound its chains so tight around 
% the earth. 

That all within it but the virtuous man 
Is venal ; gold or fame t^ill surely reach 
The price prefixed by selfishness, to all 
But him of resolute and uribhanging 
will ; 171 

Whom, nor ‘the plaudits of a servile 
crowd, • 

Nor the vile joys of tainting luxury, 
Can bribe to yield hia elevated soul 
ToTyianny or Falsehood, though they 
wield 175 

With blood-red hand the sceptre of^he 
world. 

‘ All things are sold : the very light of 
Heaven 

la venal ; earth’s unsparing gifts of love, 
The smallest and mdst despicable 
things , 179 

That lurk in the abysses of.the deep, 
All obiects of qpr life, even l^fe itself, 
And tne podf pittance which the laws 
^llow ' • 

Of libefty, the fellowship of man, 
Those duties which his heart of human 
love ^ 

Should urge him to perform instii^c- 
tively, 185 

Are bought and sold as in a public mart 
Of undisguising selfishness, that set^ 
On each its pnee, the stamp-mark of 
her reign. • 

Even love is sold ; the solace of all woe 
Is turned to deadliest agony, old a^ 1 90 
Shivers “in selfish beauty’s loathing 
arms, 

And youth’s corrupted impulses pre- 
pare 

A life of horror from the blighting 4 )ane 


Of commerce; whilst the pestilence 
that springs 194 

From unenjoying sensualism, has«filled 
All human life wit^i hydra-headed woes. 

‘ Falselifiod demands but gold to pay 
f tjjie pangs 

Of outraged conscience ; for Ijhe slavish 
priest 

Sets no great value on his hireling faith: 
A little passing pomp, some servile 
souls, s 200 

Whom cowardice itself might safely 
chain, 

Or the spare mite of avarice could bribe 
To deck the triumph of their languid 
^ zeal, 

Can make him minister to tyranny. 
More daring crime requires a loftier 
• meed 205 

Without a shudder, the slave-soldier 
• leiKls 

His arm to murderous deeds, and steels 
his heart, 

When the dread eloquence of dying 
» men, 

Low mingling on the lonely field of 
fame. 

Assails that nature, whose applause he 
sells * • 210 

For the gross blessings of a patriot mob, 
For the vile gratitude of heartless 
kings, 

And for a cold world’s good word,— 

viler still ! • 

• 

^ There is a nobler glory, which survives 
IJiitil our being fades, and, solacing 2 1 5 
human care, accompanies its 
. change ; 

Deserts not jnrtue in the dungeon’s 
•gloom, 

And, in the precincts of the palace, 
guides 

Its footsteps through th«ft labyrinth of 
enme; 

Imbues hlfflmeaments with dauntless- 
• . ness, 220 

Even when, from Power’s avenging 
hand, he takes 

Its sweeteft, last and noblest title- 
death ; 
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—The consciousness of good, which 
neither gold, 

Nor sordid fame, nor hope of heavenly 
bliss ‘ 

Can purchase ; but a^’ life of , resolute 
good, 325 ^ 

Unalterable will, quenchless dtisire 
Of universal happiness, the heart 
That beats with it in unison, the brain, 
Whose ever wakeful wisdom toils to 
change 

Reason’s nph stores fdr its eternal weal. 

‘This commerce of sincerest virtue 
needs 231 

No mediative signs of selfishness, 

No jealous intercourse of wretched 
gain, 

No balancings of prudence, cold and 
long ; 

In just and equal measure all is 
weighed, , 255 

One scale contains the sum of human 
weal. 

And one, the good man’s heart. 

How vainly seek 

The selfish for that happiness denied 
To aught but virtue 1 Blind and 
hardened, they. 

Who hope for peac^ amid the storms of 
care, 340 

Wlio covet power they know not how 
to use. 

And sigh for pleasure they refuse to 
give,-» 

Madly they frustrate still their owi| 
designs ; 

And, where they hope' that quiet 'jo 
enjoy 

Which virtue pictures, bitterness 6 f 
soul, * « 245 

Pming regrets, and vain repentances. 
Disease, disgust, and lassitude, pervade 
Their valuelais and miserable Uves. 

‘ But hoarv-headed Selfishness has felt 
Its death-blow, and is totting to the 
grave: 35*3 

A brighter mom awaits the human 

day, 

W|Mii every transfer of earth’s natural I 
gifts I 


Shall bo a commerce of good words and 
woiks ; 

When poverty aqd wealth, the thirst 
' ef fame. 

The fear of infamy, disease and woe, 
War with .its million hoiyors, and fierce 
hell ^ 256 

Shall live but in the memory of Time, 
Who, like a penitent libertine, shall 
start, 

Look back, and shudder at his younger 
years.’ 

. VI 

All touch, all eye, all ear. 

The Spiiit felt the' Fairy’s bui’niilg 
speech. 

O’er the thin texture of its frame, 
The varying periods painted changing 
glows, 

As on a summer even, 5 

When soul-enfolding music floats 
around, 

The stainless mirror of the lake 
Re-images the eastern gloom, 
Mingling convulsively its puiqile hues 
With sunset’s burnished gold. 10 

Then thus the Spirit spoke ; 

‘ It is a wild B/id miserable world I 
Thorny, and full of care, 

Which every fiend can make his prey 
at’ will. 

0 Fairy 1 in the lapt3,9f years, 15 
Is theye nr hope in stor^, ? 

Will yon vast suns roll pn 
Interminably, still illuming 
The night of so many wretched souls, 

[ And see ro hope for them ? 30 
Will not the universal Spirit e’er 
Revivify this withered limb of Heaven ? ’ 

, The Fairy calmly smiled 
In comfort, and a kindling gleam of 
hope 

Suffused the Spirit’s lineaments. 25 
‘ Ohi’ rest thee tranquil ; chase those 
* fearful doubts, 

Which ne’er could rack an everlasting 
« soul. 

That sees the chains which bind it to 
its doom. 
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Yea I crime and misery are in yonder 
earth, 

Falsehood, migtake, and lust; 3^ 
But the eternal world | • 
Contains at once the evil and the cure. 
Some eminent in vii-tue shall start up, 
Even in pervcrsest time : 

The truths of their pure lips, that 
never die, 35 

Shall bind* the scorpion falsehood with 
a wreath 

• Of ever-living flame, 

Until the monster sting itself to death. 

* How sweet a scene will earth be- 
come ! • • 

Of purest spirits a pure dwelling-place, 
Syniphonious with the planetary 
spheres ; ^ i 

When man, with changeless Nature 


Will undertake regeneration’s work, 

When its ungenial poles no longer point 
To the red and baleful sun ^45 
That faintly twinkles there.* 

‘ Spirit ! on yonder earth, 
Falsehood now triumphs; deadly 
power 

Has fixed its seal upon the lip of truth ! 
Madness and misery lire there * so 

The happiest is most wretched I Yet 
confide, 

Until pure hoaK^h-drops, from the cup 

Fall hSe a dew of balm u^on the world. 

Now, t6 the scene I slmw, in silence 
turn, 

And read the blood-stained charter of 
all woe, 

Which Nature soon, with re-creating 
hand, 

Will blot m mercy from the book .of 
earth. 

How bold the flight €f Passion’s wan- 
dering wing, 

How swift the step of Reason’s firmer 
'tread, • 

How calm and sweet the victories of 
life, ^ 60 

How terrorless the triumph of the 
grave I • 


How powerless * were the mightiest 
monarch's arm, ^ 

Vain his loud threat, and impoteat his 
frown I * 

How ligiicroi^s the priest’s dogmatic 
. roar 1 

The weight of his exterminating curse 
How light! and his affected chanty, 66 
To suit the pressure of the changing 
times, 

What palpable deceit!— but for thy 
aid, • 

Religion ! but for thee, prolific fiend, 
Who peoplest earth with demons, Hell 
with men, 7^ 

A|yi Heaven with slaves ! 

‘ Thou taintest all thJu look’st upon 1 — 
the stars. 

Which on thy cradle beamed so brightly 
sweet, • 

Werf gods to the distempered playful- 
ness 

Of thy untutored infancy : the trees, 75 
The grass, the clouds, the mountains, 
and the sea, 

All living things that walk, swim, creep, 
or fly, 

Were gods : the sgn had homage, and 
the mooif 

Her worshipper. Then thou beoam’st, 
afcoy, 

More daring in thy frenzies: every 
shape, , 80 

Monstrous or vast, on beautifully wild, 
4Yhich, from sensation’s relics, fancy 
culls; • 

The spirits of the air, the shuddering 

• ghost, 

'The genii of the elements, the powers 

That ^ve a shape to Nature’s varied 
works, 85 

Had life and place in the corrupt belief 
Of thy blind heart : yet AiU thy youth- 
ful hands* • 

Were piffe of human blood. Then 

• manhood gave 

Its strength and ardour to thy frenzied 
brain ; 

Thine eagdr gaze scanned the stupen- 
dous scene, 90 
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Whoso wonders mocked the knowledge 
of thy pride 

Theii everlasting and unchanging laws 
Reproached thine igliorance. Awhile 
thou stoodst r ^ 

Baffled and gloomy ; then thou didst, 
sum up 

The elenienis of all that thou didst 
know ; 9S 

The changing seasons, winter’s leafless 
reign, 

The budding of the Heaven-breathing 
trees^ 

The eternal orbs that beautify the night. 
The sunrise, and the setting of the 
moon, 1 

Earthquakes and wars, and poisons and 
disease, ‘ i oo 

And all their causes, to an abstract 
point 

Converging, thou didst bond and called 
it God ! 

The self-sufficing, the omnipotent, 

The merciful, and the avenging God ! 
Who, prototype of human misrule, 
sits 105 

High in Heaven’s realm, upon a golden 
throne. 

Even like an earthb^ king ; and whose 
dread work, ' 

Hell, gapes for ever for the unhappy 
slaves ‘ 

Of fate, whom He created, in his sport, 
To triumph in their torments whonj 
they fell!,; no 

Earth heard the name; Earth trembled,* 
as tliQ smoke < ,, 

Of His revenge ascended up to Heaven, 
Blotting the constellations; and the 
cries < 

Of millions, butchered in sweet confi- 
dence 

And unsuspecting peace, even when 
theboHds 115 

Of safety wereconfirrtfed by wordy oaths 
Sworn m His dreadful name, rung 
through the land ; 

Whilst innocent babes writhed on thy 
stubborn spear, 

Ant thou didst laugh td hear the 
mother’s shriek 


Of maniac gladness, as the sacred steel 
Felt cold in her torn entrails I 1 2 1 

0 

‘ ReligioT^* thou whrt then in manhood’s 
prime : 

But age crept on : one God would not 
sufiice * 

For«isenile puerility ; thou fraraedst 
A tale to suit tny dotage, and to glut 

1 Thy misery -thirsting soul, that the mad 

I fiend 126 

Thy wickedness had pictured might 

aflbrd 

A plea for sating the unnatural thirst 
For murder, rapine, violence, and 
crime, ' 

That still consumed thy being, even 
when T 30 

Thou heardst the step pf Fate ; - that 
flames might light 

Thy funeral scene; and the shrill 
horrent shrieks 

Of parents dying on the pile that 
burned , 

To light their children to thy paths, 
the roar 

Of the encircling flames, the exulting 
cries 135 

Of thine apostles, loud commingling 
there, ‘ 

Might sate thine hungry ear 

Even on the bed of death I 

‘But iidw contempt is«mocking thy 
‘ gray l^airsf, , 

Thou art descending to the darksome 
grave, 140 

Unhonoured and unpitied, but by those 
Whose pride is 'passing by like thine, 
• and sheds, 

Like thine, a glare that fades before 
the sun 

Of truth, and shines but in the dread- 
ful night ^ 

That long has lowered above the ruined 
world. 145 

c 

‘Throughout these infinite orbs of 
mingling light, 

Of which yon. earth is one, is wide 
diflTused 

A Spirit of activity and life, 
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That knowa no term, cessation, or That, blind, they -there may dig each 
decay; other’s graves, i8o 


That fades not when the lamp of earthly^ 
life, * I • 150 

Extinguished in the dampness of the 
gi-ave, 

Awhile tlieie slumbers, more than when 
the babe , • 

In the dim newness of its being feels 
The impulses of sublunary things, 

And all is wonder to unpractised 
, sense* iSS 

But, active, steadfast, and eternal,^ still 
Guides the fierce whirlwind, in the 
tempest roars, 

Cheers in the day, breathes in the 
balmy groves, 

Strengthens -in health, and poisons in 
disease ^ 

And in the storm of change, that cease- 
lessly • 160 

Rolls round the eternal universe, and 


Its undocaymg battlement, preside!, 
Apportioning with irresistible law 
The place each spring of its machine 
shall fill ; 

So that when ivavos on waves tumultu- 
ous heap 165 

Confusion to the cloudi?, and fiercely 
di iven , 

Heaven’s lightnings scorcli the up- 
rooted ogean- fords, , 

Whilst, to Hie eye of shipwreck^ 
Ihariner, • • 

Lone sitting on the bare and shudder- 
ing rock, 

All seems unlinked contingency and 
chance: * i;^o 

No atom of this turbulence fulfils 
A vague and unnecessitated task, 

Or acts but as it must and ought to acj;. 
Even the minutest molecule of light, 
That in an April simbeam’s fleeting 
glow ^ 175 

Fulfils its destined, though invisible 
work, , 

The universal Spirit guides ; nor less, 
When merciless ambition, or mad zeal, 
Has led two hosts of dupes to battle- 
field, • 


And call the sad work glory, does k rule 
All passions : noi^a thought, a will, an 

1^0 wording of the tyrant’s moody mind, 
l^or one misgiving of the slaves who 
boast 

Their servitude, to hide the shame they 
feel, 185 

Nor the events enchaining every will, 
That from the depths of unrecorded 
time ^ 

Have drawn all-influencing virtue, pass 
Unrecognized, or unforeseen by thee, 
S<g|l of the Universe • eternal spring 19a 
Oi life and death, of happiness and 
woe, * 

Of all that chequers the phantasmal 
scene 

That floats before our eyes in wavering 

• hght, 

Which gleams but on the darkness of 
our prison, 

Whose chains and massy walls 1 95 
We feel, but cannot see. 

‘Spirit of Nature * all-sufficing Power, 
Necessity ! thou nmther of the woild I 
Unlike the God Tinman eri’or, thou 
Requir’st no prayers or praises; the 
caprice 200 

Of man’s weak will belongs no more to 
thee ^ 

Than do the changefqi passions of his 
breast 

To thy unvarying harmony : the slave, 
\\^io8e horrible lusts spread misery 
o’er the world, 

And the good man, who lifts, with 
wirtuous pride, 205 

His being, in the sight of happiness, 
That Bpnngs from his o-wn works ; the 
poison-tree, ^ 

Beneath whose shftife all life is withered 

up,^ 

the fair oak, whose leafy dome 
affords 

A temple whore the vows of happy 
fove* a 10 

Are registered, are equal in thy sight: 


cc 3 
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No lore, do hato thou cherishcst, 
revenge 

And *favountism, and worst desire of 
fame *< 

Thou know’st not : tfll fhat ^le wide 
world contains „ 

Are but thy passive instruments, and' 
thou 2 1 5 

Regard’s! them all with an impartial 

eye, 

Whose joy or pain thy nature cannot 
feel,^ “ 

Because Vfiou hast not human sense, 

Because thou art not human mind. 

‘Yesl when the sweeping storm of 
time *20 

Has sung its death-dirge o’er the ruined 
fanes 

And broken altars of the almighty 
Fiend 

Whose name usurps thy honours and 
the blood 

Through centuries clotted there, has 
floated down 

The tainted flood of ages, shalt thou 
live 225 

Unchangeable ! A shrine is raised to 
thee, 

Which, nor the* tempest-breath of 
time, 

Nor the interminable flood, 

Over earth’s slight pageant rolling, 
Availeth to destroy, — 2 30 

The sensitive* extension of the world. 

That wondrou^ and eternal fane, , 
Where pain and pleasure, good and evu 
join, ' « 

To do the will of strong necessity, 

And life, in multitudinous shapes, 
Still pressing forward Where np term 
can be, 236 

Like hungry and unresting flame 
Curls round <^he eternal columns of its 
strength.’ 1. 

vn 

Spirit, ** 

* I WAS an infant when my mother went 
T0!^see an atheist burned: She took 
me there; 


The dark-robed priests were met 
around the pile ; 

Che multitude was gazing silently ; 

And as t|pe culprit passed with daunt- 
less mien, 5 

Tempered disdain in his unaltering 
eye, * 

Misfed with a q,uiet smile, shone calmly 
forth : 

The thirsty fire crept round' his manly 
limbs ; 

His resolute eyes were scorchpd to 
blindness soon ; 

His death-pang rent my heart ! the 
insensate mob 1 0 

Uttered u cry of tnufnph, and I wept. 

“ Weep not, child 1 ” cried my mother, 
“ for that man 

Has said, There is no dod.” ’ 

Faivy, 

‘ There is no God ! 

Nature confirms the faith his death 
, groan sealed : 

Let heaven and earth, let man’s 
revolving race, 1 5 

Ills ceaseless generations tell their 
tale ; 

Let every part depending on the chain 

That links it^ to the whole, point to 
the hand 

That grasps its term I let every seed 
t^iat falls 

J n silent eloquence un*f(Ji<4 its store 20 
)f argumenlJt ; iifiinity within, ' 
Infinity without, belie creation ; 

The exterminable spirit it contains 
Is nature's only God; but human 
pride 24 

Is skilful to invent most serious names 
To hide its ignorance. 

The name of God 
d.as fenced about all crime with 
holiness, < 

Himself the creature of His worshippers, 
Whqse names and attributes and pas- 
sions change, 

Seeva, Buddh, Foh, Jehovah, God, or 
. Lord, 30 

Even with the human dupes who build 
« His shrines, 
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Still serving o’er the war-polluted 
world 

For de'solation's wai;phword j whethef 
hosts I • 

Stain His death-blushing chariot- 
wheejp, as on , ^ 

Triumphantly "they roll, whilst Brah- 
mins raise ■ * 35 

A sacred, hymn to mingle with the 
groans ; 

Or countless partners of His power 
• divide 

His tyranny to weakness ; or. the 
smoke • 

Of burning towi^, the cues of female 
helplessness, * 

Unarmed old age, and youth, and 
infancy, 40 

Horribly massacred, ascend to Heaven 
In honour of His name ; or, last and 
worst, • 

Earth groans beneath religion’s ii*on 
age, 

And priests dare babble of a God of 
peace, 

Even whilst their hands are red with 
guiltless blood, 45 

Murdering the while, uprooting every 
germ 

Of truth, exterminating, spoiling all. 
Making the earth a slaughter-house ! 

*0 Spirit ! through •the sense 
By which tji^*inner nature •was ap- 
• piised e • 50 

Of outward shows, vague dreams have 
rolled. 

And varied reminiscences have 
waked • 

Tablets that never fade j • 
All things have been imprinted 
there, 54 

The stars, the sea, the earth, the sl^, 
Even the unshapelj^est lineaments 
Of wild and fleeting visions 
Have left a record there 
To testify of earth. ^ * 

‘These are my empire, for to me is 
given , 60 

The wonders of the human world to 
keep, • I 


And Fancy’s thin' creations to endow 
With manner, being, and reality ; . 

Therefore a wondrous phantom,* from 
the dre^s 

Of huHian enrols dense and purblind 
I faith, 65 

I will e^oke, to meet thy questioning. 
Ahasuerus, rise ! ’ 

A strange and woe-worn wight 
Arose beside the battlement, 

And stood unmoving there. 70 
His inessential figure casii»^*fro shade 
Upon the golden floor ; 

His port and mien bore mark of many 
years, 

Affd chronicles of untold ancientness 
Were legible within his beamless 
eye- 75 

•Yet his cheek bore the maik of 
youth; 

Freshness and vigour knit his manly 
frame ; 

The wisdom of old age was mingled 
there 

With youth’s primaeval dauntless- 
ncss; 

And inexpressible woe, ^ 80 
Chastened by fearless resignation, 
gave • • 

An awful grace to his all-speaking 
Jbrow. 

Spirit, 

‘ Is there a G»d ? ’ 

• Ahasuerus, 

‘Is there a God!— ay, an almighty 
God, 

And vengeful as almighty I Once His 
voice 85 

Was Ifeard on earth : earth shuddered 
at the sound ; 

The fiery-visaged firmament expressed 
Abhorrence, and the grave of Nature 
jgwned* • 

To swall^ all the dauntless and the 

• good 

That dared to hurl defiance at His 
throne, 90 

Girt as it 'fras with power. None but 
slaves 




Survived, -cold-blooded fllaves, who 
did the work 

Of tyrannous omnipotence; whose 
souls 

No honest indignatiorf ewr urged 
To elevated daring, to one deed 95 
Which grpss and sensual self €id not 
pollute. 

These slaves built temples for the 
omnipotent Fiend, 

Gorgeous and vast : the costly altars 
smol^d • 

With human blood, and hideous paeans 
rung 

Through all the long-drawn aisles. A 
murderer heard 

His voice in Egypt, one whose gifts 
and arts 

Had raised him to his eminence j|n 
power. 

Accomplice of omnipotence in crime. 
And confidant of the all-knowmg*one. 

These were Jehovah’s words 

*From an eternity of idleness 106 
I, God, awoke ; in seven days’ toil 
made earth 

From nothing; rested, and created 
man : , 

I placed him in a Paradise, and there 
Planted the tree of evil, so that he no 
Might eat and perish, and < My soul 
procure 

Wherewith tg sate its malice, and to 
turn, 1 

Even like a heartless conqueror of tho 
earth, • , 

All misery to My fame. The race of men 
Chosen to My honour, with impunity 
May sate the lusts I planted m their 

heart. * 116 

Here I command thee hence to lead 
them 

Until, with Imrdoned feet, their con- 
quering troupe ^ 

Wilde on the promised sml through 
woman’s blood, « 

And make My name be dreaded 
through the land. 120 

Tet ever-burning flame and ceaseless 


Shall be the doom of their eternal 
souls. 

With every soul, on this ungrateful 
•feaijth. 

Virtuous or vicious, weak or strong,— 
I even all ^ 

‘Shall perish, to fulfil the blind revenge 
(Which you, te men, call justice) of 
their God.’ , 126 

The murderer’s brow 
Quivered with hoiror. 

‘ God omnipotent. 
Is there no merry ? niust our punish- 
ment 

Be endless ? will long ages roll away, 
And see no term ? Oh ! wherefore 
hast Thou made 1 3 1 

In mockery and wrath this evil earth? 
Mercy becomes the powerful— be but 
just : 

0 God I repent and save.’ 

‘ One way remains : 

1 wUl beget a Son, and He shall bear 
The sins of all the world ; He shall 

arise 1 36 

In an unnoticed corner of the earth, 
And there shall die upon a cross, and 
purge 

The universal crime ; so that the few 
On whon? My grace descends, those 
who, are marked 140 

As vessils to the honour of their 
. God, 

May credit tliis strange sacrifide, and 
save ® 

Their souls alive : millions shall live 
and die, ^ 

Wfio ne’er shall call upon their 
Saviour’s name, 

But, unredeemed, go to the gaping 
c grave. ^ 145 

Thousands shall deem it an old 
woman’s kile, 

Such as the nurses frighten babes 
♦' withal; 

These an a gulf of anguish and of 
flame 

Shall cui'se their reprobation endlessly, 
Yet tenfold pangs shall force them to 
• avow, 150 
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Even on their beds of torment, where 
they howl, 

My honour, and tlje justice of theif 

doom. I * 

What then avail their virtuous deeds, 
their tlmughts • _ ^ 

Of purity, witn radiant genius bright, 
Or lit with human reason s eafthly 
ray.? i 55 

Many are called, but few will I elect. 
Do thou My bidding, Moses 1 ’ 

• Even the murderer’s cheek 
Was blanched with horror, and his 
quivering lips * 

Scarce faintly ij^ttered — ‘0 almighty 
One, * 

I tremble and obey 1 ’ i6o 

‘0 Spirit! centuries have set their 
seal 

On this heart of many wounds, and 
loaded brain. 

Since the Incarnate came : humbly He 
came, • 

Veiling His honible Godhead in the 
shape 

Of man, scorned by the world, IIis 
name unheard, 165 1 

Save by the rabble of His native town, 
Even as a parish demajfoguo. He led 
The crowd ; He taught them justice, 
truth, and peace, , 

In semblance ^but He lit witfiin their 
souls^ ^ 

The (fienchless flaSies^f zeal, and 
blessed the sword 170 

He brought on earth to satiate with 
the blood 

Of truth and freedom His mahgniyit 
soul. 

At length His mortal frame was led to 
death. , 

I stood beside Him : on the torturing 
cross • 

No pain assailed His unterrestrial 
sense ; § 175 

And yet He groaned. Indigtantly I 
summed 

The massacres and miseries which His 
name 


Had sanctioned ifi my country, and 1 
cried 

“Go I Go I ” in mockery. • 

A smile of godlifto malice reillumed 
His fading linelments.— “ I go,” He 
I cried, 1 8 1 

“But •thou shalt wander, o’er the 
unquiet earth 

Eternally.” The dampness of the 

grave 

Bathed my imperishable front. I fell, 
And long lay ’tranced^ jipon the 
charm M soil. 185 

When I awoke Hell burned within my 
brain, 

\yiich staggered on its seat ; for all 
around ^ 

The mouldering relics of my kindred 

. lay. • 

Even as the Almighty’s ire ariested 
th^m, • 

Andtn their various attitudes of death 
My murdered children’s mute and eye* 
i less skulls J91 

Glared ghastily upon me. 

But my soul, 
From sight and sense of the polluting 
woe 

Of tyranny, had Iqpg learned to prefer 
Hell’s freedom* to the servitude of 
Heaven. 195 

Therefore I rose, and dauntlessly 
began 

My lonely and uncnrling pilgrimage, 
Ilesolved to wage unveanable war 
With my almighty Tyrant, and to 
hurl t 

Defiance at His impotence to harm 200 
Beyond the curse I bore. The very 
hand • 

That barred my passage to the peace- 
ful grave 

Has crushed the earth to misery, and 
given ^ 

Its empire to chosen of His 

slil 

These have I seen, even from the 
earliest dawn 305 

Of weak, unstable and precarious 


pOTO, 
180 rSSllumined td. 1813, 
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Then preaching peace, as now they 
practise war ; 

So, ifrhen they turned but from the 
massacre * 

Of unoffending infidels, to quench 
Their thirst for rum in the very) 
blood ^ 210 

That flowed in their own veins, and 
pitiless zeal 

Froze every human feeling, as the 
wife 

Sheathed her hus*band’s heart the 
saciea steel, 

Even whilst its hopes were dreaming 
of her love ; 

And friends to friends, brothers 

brothers s|,ood 215 

Opposed in bloodiest battle-field, and 
war, ♦ 

Scarce satialile by fate’s last death- 
draught, waged, * 

Drunk from the winepress of* the 
Almighty’s wrath ; 

Whilst the red cross, in mockery of 
peace, 

Pointed to victory I When the fray 
was done, 220 

No remnant of the exterminated faith 
Survived to tell itsrum, but the flesh, 
With putrid smoke* poisoning the 
atmosphere. 

That rotted on the half-extinguished 
pile. 

I 

‘ Yes 1 I have seen God’s worshippers 
unsheathe 223 

The sword of His revenge, when gra^e 
descended, 

Confirming all unnatural impulses, . 
To sanctify their desolating deeds ; 
And frantic priests waved the ill- 
omened cross 

O’er the unhappy earth : then shone 
the sun a 10 

On showers of gor^ from the upflash- 
ing steel 

Of safe assassination, and all crime 1 
Made stingless by the Spirits of the 
Lord, 

An4 blood-red rainbows o&nopied the 
land. 


* Spirit, no year of my eventful being 
Has passed unstained by crime and 
® misery, , 236 

Whicff fli*ws from God’s own faith. 

I’ve marked His slaves 
With tongues whose liei|are venomous, 
beguile 

The* insensate* mob, and, whilst one 
hand was red 

With murder, feign to stretch the 
other out 240 

For brotherhood and peace ; and that 
they now 

Babble of love knd mercy, whilst their 
deeds , 

Are marked with all the narrowness 
and ctiine 

That Freedom’s young arm dare not 
yet chastise, * 

Reason may claim our gratitude, who 
now * 245 

Establishing the imperishable throne 
Of truth, and stubborn virtue, maketh 
'' vain 

The unpre vailing malice of my Foe, 
Whose bootless rage heaps torments 
for the brave. 

Adds impotent eternities to pain, 250 
Whilst keenest disappointment racks 
His breast 

To see th/3 smiles of peace around them 
play., 

To frustrate or to sanctifj/^ their doom. 

i ft 

‘ Thus have 1 stood,— through a wild 
waste of years * 

Struggling with whirlwinds of mad 
agony, , 255 

Tpt peaceful, and serene, and self- 
enshrined, 

Mocking my po werless Tyrant’s horrible 
, curse 

With stubborn and unalterable will, 
Even as a giant* oak, which Heaven’s 
fierce flame 

HadocathM in the wilderness, to stand 
A monument of fadeless ruin there ; 2 6 1 
Yet peacefully and movelessly it braves 
The midnight conflict of the wintry 
storm, 

As in the sunlight’s calm it spreads 
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Its worn and withered arms on high 
To meet the quiet of a summer’s noon.* 

The Fairy wated her wand : 267 
Ahasuerus fled * 

Fast as the shapes of mingled shade 
and mist, * 

That lurk m the glens of a twikght 
grove, * 270 

Flee from the morning beam : 

The matter of which dreams are 
made 

Nol more endowed with actual life 

Than this phantasmal portraiture 

Of wandering human tliought, 275 

Viii 

^ The Fmry. 

‘The Present and the Past thou hast 
belielS : 

It was a desolate ^ight. Now, Spirit, 
learn 

The secrets of the Future. —Time * 
Unfold the brooding pinion of thy 
gloom, * 

Render thou up thy half-devoured 
babes, 5 

And from the cradles of eternity, 
Where millions lie lulled to their por- 
tioned sleep • 

By the deep murmuring stream of pass- 
ing things, • 

Tear thou that gloomy shroud.— Spirit, 
bel^S f 

^'hy ^rious (iesti^y 1 ’ to 

Joy to the Spint came. 

Through the wide rent in Time’s eternal 
veil, 

Hope was seen beanflng through the 
mists of fear : * 

Earth was no longer Hell ; 

Love, freedom, health, had given 
Their ripeness to the manhood of its 
prime, • 16 

And all its pulses beat 
Symphonious to the planetary spl^res : 

Then dulcet music swelled 
Ooncordmit with the life-strings of the 
soul ; ?o 

It throbbed in sweet add languid beat- 
ings there, • I 


Catching new Irfe from transitory 
death,— 

Like the vague sighings of a wmd at 
oven, • 

That wi^es the i^velets of the slumber- 
I mg sea 

^And diftj on the creation of ^ts breath, 
And sinks and rises, fails and swells 
by iits * 26 

Was the pure stream of feeling 
That sprung fiom tlieso sweet 
notes, • ^ 

And o’er the Spirit’s hurntfli sympathies 
With mild and gentle motion calmly 
flowed. 30 

# Joy to the Spint came, — 

Such ]oy as when a lover sees 

The chosen of his soul in happiness, 

• And Witnesses her peace 
Whose w'oe to him were bitterer than 

• death, 35 

Sees her unfaded cheek 
Glow mantling m lirst luxury of health, 
Thrills with her lovely eyes, 
Which like two stars amid the heaving 
main 

Sparkle through liquid bliss. 40 

Then m her tnunyih spoke the Fairy 
Queen t 

*I will not call the ghost of ages gone 
To unfol^l the friglitful secrets of its 
lore ; 

The present now is past. 

And those events tjiac desolate the 
• earth 4 5 

Have faded .from the memory of 
• Time, 

Who dares not give reality to that 
Whose being.1 annul To me is given 
The wonders of the human world to 
keep. 

Space, matter, time, and mind. 

Futurity ^ 50 

Exposes now its k^sure ; let the sight 

Renew afld strengthen all tliy failmg 
^ hope. 

0 human Spirit 1 spur thee to the goal 
Where virtue fixes universal peace, 
And midst>the ebb and flow of human 
things, 55 
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Show aomewhat atable, Bomewhat 

certain still, 

A lig^ithouse o'er the wild of dreary 
waves. 

‘ The habitable earth is fiill of'bliss ; 
Those wastes of frozen billoj^s that' 
were hurled 

By everlasting snowstorms round the 
poles, 6o 

Where matter dared not vegetate or live, 
But ceaseless frost ground the vast 
8olli?ss<ile 

Bound its broad zone of stillness, are 
unloosed ; 

And fragrant zephyrs there from spicy 
isles ' 

Ruffle the placid c cean-deep, that rolls 
Its broad, bright surges to the sloping 
sand, 

Whose roar is wakened into echoings 
sweet t 

To murmur through the Heaven-breath- 
ing groves 

And melodize with man's blest nature 
there. 

‘ Those deserts of immeasurable sand, 
Whose age-collected fcivours scarce 
allowed , 71 

A bird to live, a blade of gi’ass to 
spring, 

Whore the shrill chirp of the green 
lizard’s love 

Broke on the, sultry silentness alone. 
Now teem with countless rills and 
shady woods, 73 

Cornfields and pastures and white 
cottages ; 

And where the startled wilderness 
held 

A savage conqueror stained in kindred 
blood, 

A tigress sating with the flesh of lambs 
The unnaturA famine of her toothless 
oubsj < 80 

Whilst shouts and howlin^et through 
the desert rang, < 

looping and smooth the di^sy-spangled 
lawn, 

Offering sweet inoenae to sunrise, 
smiles 


To* see a babe before his mother’s 
door, 

• Sharing his morning’s meal 85 
Wifii the green and golden basilisk 

That comes to lick his feet. 

* Those trtickless deepsf where many a 

, weary sail 

Has seen above the illimitable plain. 
Morning on night, and mglit on morn- 
ing rise, 90 

Whilst still no land to greet the 
wanderer spread 

Its shadowy nvmntains on the sun- 
bright sea, 

Where loud roarings of the 
teiiipest-wavcs 

So long have mingled with the gusty 
wind 

In melancholy loneliness, and swept 95 
The desert of those ocean solitudes, 
But vocal to the sea-biid’s harrowing 
shriek. 

The bellowing monster, and the rush- 
ing sioriu, 

Now to the sweet and many-minghng 
sounds 

Of kindliest human impulses respond. 
Those lonely realms bright garden-isles 
begem, f loi 

With lightsome clouds and shining seas 
between. 

And fertile' ralleys, resonant with bliss, 
Whilst (jreen woods Cvtrcanopy the 
' wave, t i I 

Which like a toil-worn labourfr leaps 
to shore, 105 

Tomeet the kisses of the flow’rets there. 

things are recreated, and the 
flame 

Of consentaneous love inspires all life : 
T)ie fertile bosom of the earth gives 
suck 

To myriads, who still grow beneath her 
care, 110 

Rewarding her with their pure perfect- 
ness : 

The balmy breathings of the wind 
. inhale 

Her virtues, and diffuse them all 
abroad: 
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Health floats amid the gentle atmo- 
sphere, 

Glows in the fruits, ajid mantles on th^ 
stream : 1*115 

No storms deform the beaming brow 
of Heaven, • . 

Nor scatter m the freshness of its 
pride » * I 

The foliagp of the ever-verdant trees ; 
But fruits are ever iipe, flowers ever 
fair, 

And Autumn proudly bears her matron 
grace, i 20 

Kindling a flush on tlfe fair cheek of 

Spimg, , 

Whose virgin bloom beneath tne ruddy 
fruit 

Reflects its tint, and blushes into love. 

‘The Ivon now forgets to thirst for 
blood : • 

There might you see him sporting in 
the sun 125 

Beside the dread] ess kid ; his c||iws 
are sheathed, 

His teeth are harmless, custom's force 
has made 

His nature as the nature of a lamb. 
Like passion’s fiuit, the nightshade’s 
tempting bane • 

Poisons no more the pleasure it be- 
stows: ’ 130 

All bitterness is past ; the 6up of joy 
Unmingled pintles to the* goblet’s 
ilrim, * • * 

And courts the thirsty lips it fled 
before. 

* But chief, ambiguous Man, he that 

can know ^ 

More misery, and dream more joy than 
all; 135 

Whose keen sensations thrill within hin 
breast 

To mingle with a loftier instinct there, 
Lending their power to pleasure and to 
pain, ♦ 

Yet raising, sharpening, and refining 
each ; 

Who stands amid the ever^varyirng 

world, 1^0 

The buithen or the glory of the earth ; 


He chief perceives the change, his 
being notes 

The gradual renovation, and defines 
Each movement Sf its progress on his 
mind. • * 


^‘Man, %here the gloom of, the long 
polar night 1 4 5 

Lowers o’er the snow-clad rocks and 
frozen soil, 

Where scarce the hardiest herb that 
braves the* frost ^ 

Basks in the moonlight^ ineffectual 
glow, 

Shrank with the plants, and darkened 
^ with the night ; 

His chilled and narrow energies, his 
heart, * 150 

Irvsensible to courage, truth, or love, 
liiB stunted stature and imbecile 
franie, • 

Marlced him for some abortion of the 


earth. 

Fit compeer of the bears that roamed 
.around, 

Whose habits and enjoyments were his 
own ; 155 

His life a feverish dream of stagnant 
woe, • 

Whose meagre f ants, but scantily ful- 
filled, 

Appnsedpliini ever of the joyless length 

Which his short being's wretchedness 


had reached ; , 

His death a pang which famine, cold 

• and toil 160 

I^ong on the mind, whilst yet the vital 
spark 

Clung to the body stubbornly, had 
brought : 

All wiB inflicted here that Earth’s re- 
venge 

Could wreak on the infringers of her 
law ; ^ 

One curse alone spared -the name 
oft?od. 165 


‘Nor where the tropics bound the 
realms of day 

With a brhad belt of mingling cloud 
and flame, 
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Where blue mists through the unmov- * Here now the human being stands 
, mg atmosphere adorning 

Scattered the seeds of pestilence, and fThis loveliest earjih with taintless body 
fed ' • and nimd ; 

Unnatural vegetation' w^hore yie land Blessed from hLs birth with all bland 
Teemed with all Otirthquake, tempesii iinpulses, . 200 

and disease, ♦ 171' Which gently in his noble bosom wake 


Was Man a nobler being ; slavery 
Had crushed him to his country’s blood- 
stained dust ; 

Or h e was bartered for the fame of power, 


All 'kindly piu^sions and all pure de- 
sires. 

Him, still fi om hope to hope the bliss 
pursuing 


Which alljnternal impulses destioy mg, Which from the exhaustless lore of 
Makes humn will an article of trade , human weal 

Or he was changed with Christians for Dawns on thb virtuous mind, the 
their gold, 177 thoughts that ;:ise 205 

And dragged to distant isles, wher^ to In time-Uostroying mliriitenesR, gift 
the sound With self-eiishrmed eternity, tliat 

Of the flesh- mangling scourge, he does mocks 


the work , 

Of all-polluting luxury and wealth, 
Which doubly visits on the tyrants’ 


The unpre vailing hoariness of age, 
And man, once fleeting o'er the tran- 
sient scene ' 


181 Swift as an unremembered vision, 
The long-protracted fulness of their stands 210 

woe ; Immortal upon earth : no longer now 

Or he was led to legal butchery, He slays the lamb that looks him m 
To turn to worms beneath that burning the face, 

sun, And horribly devours his mangled 

Where kings first leagued against the flesh, 

rights of mep, 185 Which, still avenging Nature’s broken 

And priests first traded with the name law, * 

of God. Kindled .u all putrid humours in his 

« frame, 215 

* Even where the milder zone afforded All evil passions, and ^1 vain belief, 
Man , Hatied, despair,^ and loTohmg in his 

A seeming shelte,^, yet contagion there, mind,^ ‘ 

Blighting hia being with unnumbered The germs of misery, death, \iisease, 
ills, I ^ and crime. 

Spread like a quenchless fire ; nor truth No longer now t^e winged habitants, 
till late 1 90 TJiat in the woods their sweet hves smg 

Availed to arrest its progress, or create away, 220 

That peace which first m blcfbdless Flee from the form of man ; but gather 
victory waved . round, 

Her snowy standard o’er this favoured And prune their sunny feathers on the 
clime hands ♦ 

There man was long the train-bearer of Which little children stretch in friendly 
slaves, • sport 

The aiiznic of surrounding misery, 19c Towards these dreadless paHners of 
!I%e jackal of ambition’s lion-rage, their play. 

The bloodhound of religion’s hungry All things are yoid of terror : Man has 
zeal. ^ lost 225 

004 exhautftle3:» store id. i8l3, 205 Dlaws ed. 1813. See Editor's Note, 
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His terrible prerogative, and stands 
An equjil amidst equals : happiness 
And science dawn ijiough late upoi^ 
the earth ; i * 

Peace cheers the mind, health reno- 
vates the frame ; . 

Disease and pleasure cease to mingle 
here, » *230 

Reason ar\d passion cease to combat 
there ; 

Whilst each unfettered o’er the earth 
* extend 

Their all-subduing energies, and wield 
The sceptre of a vast dbinuiioii there ; 
Whilst every shaj^e and mode of matter 
lends * 2^5 

Its force to the omnipotence of mind, 
Which from its dark mine drags the 
gem of t^uth 

To decorate its Paradise of peace.’ 

IX 

* 0 HAPPY Earth ! reality of Heave^ • 
To which those restless souls that 

ceaselessly 

Throng through the human universe, 
aspire ; 

Thou consummation of all mortal hope * 
Thou glorious prize of blindly- working 
will I ^ S 

Whose rays, diffused throughout all 
space and time, * 

Verge to oncupJmt and blend for ever 
there : ' t * 

Of purest spirits thou pure dwelling- 

place 1 

Where care and sorrow, impotence and 
crime, * 

Languor, disease, and ignorance dafe 
not come: 10 

0 happy Earth, reality of Heaven 1 ^ 

* Genius has seen thee in her passionate 

dreams, * 

And dim forebodings of thy loveliness 
Haunting the human heart, have 8here 
entwined ' 

Those rooted hopes of some sweet place 
of bliss . is 

Where friends and lovers meet to part 
no more. * 


Thou art the end of all desire and will, 
The product of all action ; and the 
souls • 

That by the pathsbf an aspiring change 
Have rt^ched^ tlf^ haven of perpetual 

I peace, 20 

There rdst from the eternity pf toil 
That framed the fabric of thy perfect- 
ness. 

‘ Even Tune, the conqueror, fled thee 
m his fear^ 

That hoary giant, who, inl;mdypiide, 
So long had ruled tho world, that 
nations fell 25 

Beneath hia silent footstep. Pyramids, 
Tlf^t for millenniums had withstood 
tho tide • 

Of human things, his storm-breath 
• drove in sand 

Across that dejsort w here their stones 
• suivived 

The name of him wliose pride had 
heaped them there, 30 

Yon monarch, in his solitary pomp, 
Was but the mushroom of a summer 

That his light- wingM footstep pressed 
to dust . 

Time was the ki»g ?>f earth . all things 
gave way 

Before hi^, but the fixed and virtuous 
will, 35 

The sacred symjiathies of soul and 
sense, ^ * 

That mocked his fury and prepared his 
fall. , 

* Yet blow and gradual dawned the morn 
t of love ; 

Long lay the* clouds of darkness o'er 
*the scene, 

Till from its native Heaven they rolled 
away : j 4° 

First, Crime triumphanr o’er all hope 
ca^red • 

Unblushing, undisguising, bold and 
» strong ; 

Whilst Falsehood, tricked in Virtue’s 
attri|>utes, 

Long sanctified all deeds of vice and 
woe, 
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Till done by her own venomous sting 
to death, 45 

She'ieft the moral world without a 
law, ^ 

No longer fettering r'a£3ion’e^fealies8 
wing, 

Nor searing Reason with the brand ot 
God. 

Then steadily the happy ferment 
worked ; 

Reason was free ; and wild though 
Pfi'^sion went ^ 50 

Through tangled glens and wood-em- 
bosomed meads, 

Gathering a garland of tho strangest 
flowers, ^ 

Yet like the bee returning to hor queen, 
She bound the sweetest on her sister’s 
brow. 

Who meek and sober kissed the sport- 
ive child, , ^ 55 

No longer trembling at the broken 
rod. 

‘Mild was the slow necessity of death * 
The tranquil spirit failed beneath its 
grasp, 

Without a groan, almost without a fear, 
Calm as a voyagrT* to some distant 
land, 60 

And full of wonder, full of hope as 
he. 

The deadly germs of languor and 
disease 

Died in the human frame, and Purity 
Blessed with all gifts her earthly wor- 
shippers. 

How vigorous then the athletic form of 
age ! ^5 

How olear its open and unwrinkled 
brow ! 

Where neither avai-ice, cunning, pride, 
nor care, 

Had starapecPbhe seal of gray deformity 
On all the mingling lineamente of time. 
How lovely the intrepid front of youth ! 
Which meek-eyed oourage decked with 
freshest grace ; 71 

Courage of soul, that dreaded not a 
name, * 

And elevated will, that journeyed on i 


§ IX 

Through life’s phantasmal scene in fear- 
lessness, 

With virtue, lov^ and pleasure, hand 
^ iivhand. 75 

‘Then, that sweet bondage which is 
Freedom’s self, 

And rivets with sensation’s softest tie 
The kindred' sympathies of human 
souls, 

Needed no fetters of tyrannic law : 
Those delicate and timid impulses 80 
In Nature’s primal modesty arose, 

And with undoubted confidence dis- 
closed 

The growing longings of its dawning 
love, 

Unchecked by dull and selfish chastity, 
That virtue of the cheanly virtuous, 85 
Who pride themselves in senselessness 
and frost, c 

No longer prostitution’s venomed bane 
Poisoned the spiings of happiness and 
life; 

Woman and man, in confidence and 
love, 

E(iual and free and pure together trod 
The mountain-pailis of virtue, which 
no more 91 

Were stained ^with blood from many a 
pilgrim’s feet. 

‘Then, vliere, through distant ages, 
kngm pride 

T 4 ie palace of tjfe monaich-slave had 
mocked 

Famine’s faint groan, and Penury’s 
silent tear, 95 

A heap of crumj)ling ruins stood, and 
threw 

Year after year their stones upon the 
field, 

Wakening a lonely echo ; and the 
leaves 

Of the old thoni, that on the topmost 
tower 

Ufiu..ped the royal ensign’s grandeur, 
'jhook 100 

In the stem storm that swayed the 
‘ topmost tower 
And whispered strange tales in the 
Whirlwind’s ear. 
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* Low through the lone cathedral’s roof- 
less aisles 

The melancholy wiiyis a ,death-dirg€^ 
sung: I • 

It were a sight of awfulness to see 105 
The works of faith and slavery, so 
vast, * 

So sumptuous, yet so perishing withal 1 
Even as the corpse that rests beneath 
its wall. 

A thousand mourners deck the pomp 
«of death 

To-day, the breathing marble glows 
above * ‘no 

To decorate its memoiy, and tongues 
Are busy of its lif J . to-morroW, worms 
In silence and in daikness seize their 
prey. 

‘Within the mhssy prison’s moulder- 
ing courts, , 

Fearless and fiee the ruddy children 
played, 115 

Weaving gay chaplets for their inno- 
cent brows 

With the green ivy and the red wall- 
flower, 

That mock the dungeon’s unavailing 
gloom j 

The ponderous chains, and gratings of 
strong iron. 

There rusted amid heaps o^ broken 
stone * 120 

That mingled^fcwly with theft: native 
%arth . « I • 

There t^e broad beam of day, which 
feebly once 

Lighted the cheek of lean Captivity 
With a pale and sickly glare, then 
freely shone • 

On the pure smiles of infant playful- 
ness: 125 

No more the shuddering voice of hoarse 
Despair 

Pealed through the echoing vaults, but 
soothing notes 

Of ivy-fiiigered winds and gl^dAime 

And merriment were resonant around. 

' These ^ins soon left not a wreck be- 
hind: ii3o 


Tlieir elements, wide scattered o’er the 
globe, 

To happier shapes were mouldedf and 
became 

Ministrsyit to^Il'^blissful impulses : 

f hua human things were perfected, 
aid earth, , 

Even as a child beneath its mother’s 
love, 155 

Was strengthened in all excellence, 
and grew 

Fairer and nobldl: with each passing 
year. * 

‘ Now Time his dusky pennons o’er the 
scene 

Cl(ii»es in steadfast darkness, and the 
past • 

Fades from our charmed sight. My 
• task IS done. 140 

Thy lore is learned. Earth’s wonders 
* are ‘thine own. 

With all the fear and all the hope they 
.bring. 

My spells are passed : the present now 
recurs. 

Ah me ! a pathless wilderness remains 
Yet unsubdued by man’s reclaiming 
hand. 145 

‘Yet, human Spliif, bravely hold thy 
course, 

Lot virtue teach thee firmly to pursue 
The giadual paths of an aspiring 
change . ^ 

For birth and life ancLdeath, and that 
• strange state 

Before the naked soul has found its 
home, 150 

All tend to perfect happiness, and urge 
The restless wheels of being on their 
Vay, 

Whose flashing spokes, instinct with 
infinite life, 

Bicker and burn to gain d^eir destined 
goal : • » 

For birth ISut wakes the spirit to the 
f sense 155 

Of outward shows, whose unexperienced 
shape 

New modes bf passion to its frame may 
lend; 
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Life is its state of action, and the store 
Of all events is aggregated there 1 59 
That* variegate the eternal universe ; 
Death is a gate of dreunness and gloom, 
That leads to azure ibies» and .beaming 
sides 

And happy regions of eternal hope. '' 
Therefore, 0 Spirit ! fearlessly bear on • 
Though storms may break the primrose , 
on its stalk, 165 

Though frosts may blight the freshness 
of^fs bloom, 

Yet Springs awakening breath will 
woo the earth, 

To feed with kindliest dews its favour- 
ite flower, ^ 

That blooms m mossy banks and dark- 
some glens, 

Lighting the greenwood with its sunny 
smile. 170 

‘Fear not then, Spirit, Death's dis- 
robing hand, 

So welcome when tlie tyrant is awake, 
So welcome when the bigot’s hell-torch 
burns ; 

'Tis but the voyage of a darksome 
hour, 

The transient guK-drcam of a start- 
ling sleep. 175 

Death is no foe to Virtue: earth has 
seen 

Love’s brightest rosea on the scaffold 
bloom. 

Mingling witK, Freedom’s fadeless 
laurels there, 

And presaging the truth of visioned 
bliss. 

Are there not hopes within thee, whijph 
this scene v i lio 

Of linked and gradual being has con- 
firmed ? 

Whose stingings bade thy heart look 
furthtV still, 

When, to the moo^'hght walk by Henry 
led, 

Sweetly and sadly thou didst talk 
dea^ ? ^ 

And wilt thou rudely tear them from 
thy breast, ^ 185 

laateniing supinely to a bigot’s creed, 


0 ^• tamely crouching to the tyrant’s 
rod, 

'Whose iron, thongs are red with human 
gpre ? 

Never • but bravely bearing on, thy 
will 

Ts destined an eternal war to wage 
* With tyranny, and falsehood, and up- 
I root 1 91 

The germs of misery from the human 
I heart. 

Thine is the hand whose piety .would 
soothe 

The thorny pillow of unhappy crime, 
AVhose impotence an easy pardon gains, 
Watching its wanderings as a fnend’s 
disease : 1 9^ 

Thine is the brow whose mildness, 
would defy 

Its fiercest rage, and brave its sternest 
will, 

When fenced by power and master of 
the worlA 

Th ju art sincere and good ; of resolute 
mind, 200 

Free from heart-withering custom’s 
cold control, 

Of passion lofty, pure and unsubdued. 
Earth’s pride and meanness could not 
vanquish thee, 

And therefore art thou worthy of the 
boQp 

Which thou hast now received : Virtue 
^ shall keep 205 

Thy footsteps m the path that thou 
hast trod, • 

And many days of beaming hope shall 
^ bless 

Xhy spotless life of sweet and sacred 
love. 

Go, happy one, and give that bosom joy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Light, life and rapture from thy 
smile.’ 211 

The Fairy waves her wand of charm* 
Speechless with bliss the Spirit mounts 
the car, 

. That rolled beside the battlement, 
Bending her beamy eyes in thankful- 
t. ness. 315 
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Again the enchanted steeds mie 
yoked, 

Agaih the burning, wheejs inflame • 
The steep descent of Hea^n% un* 
trodden way. 

Fast and far the chariot fl(;w ; 

The vast an<f fiei*y globes that rolled 
Around the Fairy’s palace-gate *221 
Lessened by slow degrees and soon 
appeared 

Such tiny twinklers as the planet orbs 
That kheie attendant on the solar power 
With borrowed light puisued their 
narrower way. • '225 

Earth floated then below^ 

The chaiiot paused a moment there ; 
The Spifit then descended • 

The restless coursers pawed the un- 
genial sdll, 

NOTES ON ' 

SHELLEY'S NOTES 
I. 242, 243 - * 

The sun's unclouded orh 
Rolled through the black concave. 
Beyond our atmosphere the sun 
would appear a rayless orb of fire m 
the midst of a black concave. The 
equal diffusion of its light oi:\ earth is 
owing to the refraction of tjio rays by 
the atmosph^^ and their neflection 
from other bodies. ^ Light consist 
either vibrations propa^ted through 
a subtlfe medium, or of numerous 
minute particles lepelled in all direc- 
tions from the lumigous body. Its 
velocity greatly exceeds that of ai^y 
substance with which we are ac- 
quainted : observations on the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites have demon- 
strated that light takes up no more 
than 8 ' T' in passing*from the sun to 
the earth, a distance of 95,000,000 
miles.— Some idea may be gaineri of 
the immense distance of th 6 fixed 
stars when it is computed that many 
years would elapse befpre light could 
reach this earth from the nearest of 
them; yet in one year light trfi'els 


Snuffed the gross 'air, and then, their 
errand done, 230 

Unfurled their pinions to the winds of 
Heaven. • 

. The Cody* and the Soul united 

/ then, 

A gentle start convulsed • lanthe’s 
flame : 

€Ier veiny eyelids quietly unedosed ; 

Moveless awhile the dark blue orbs 
remained :« 23 s 

She looked around in wojjdeV and be- 
hold 

Henry, who kneeled in silence by her 
couch, 

W«tc]nng her sleep with looks of 
speechless lov^e, 

And the bright beaming stars 239 
• That through the casement shone. 


6,422,400,000,000 miles, which is a 
distance 6,707,600 times greater than ^ 
that of the sun from the earth. 

1. 252, 263 

Whilst round the chariot's way 
Innumerable systems rolled. 

The pluralitj^of worlds,— the in- 
definite immensity of the universe, is 
a most awful subject of contemplation. 
He who rightly feels its mystery and 
grandeur is in no dungeit of seduction 
from the falsehoocte of religious 
systems, or of deifying the principle 
o^the univercpe. It is impossible to 
believe that the Spirit that pervades 
this infinite machine begat a son upon 
the body of a Jewish w'oman ; or is 
angerelfl at the consequences of that 
necessity, which is a synonym of itself. 
All that miserable tale of the Devil, 
and Eve, and an Interce^r, with the 
childish mummerfei* of the God of the 
Jews, is iSeconcilable with the know- 
ledge of the stars. The works of £[is 
fin^rs have home witness against Him. 

The nearest of the fixed stars is 
inconceivably distant from the earth, 
and they are probably pioportion- 
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ably diaUnfc from each other; By 
^ calculation of the velocity of light, 
Siriue is supposed to bo at least 
64, 224,000, OfK), 000 -miles from the 
earth ^ That which \*ppears pnly like 
a thin and silvery cloud streakinLl 
the heayen is in effect comjtosed oi‘ 
innumerable clusters of suns, each 
shining with its own light, and 
luttiinating numbers of planets that 
revolve around them. Millions and 
millions of suns are ranged around us, 
all attended by innumerable worlds, 
yet cairn, regmlar, and harmonious, 
all keeping the paths of iminutable 
necessity. 

IV. irS, 179 

These are the hred bravos who defend 

The tyrant's throne. 

To employ murder as a means of 
justice is an idea which a man' of an 
enlightened mind will not dwell upon 
with pleasure. To march forth in rank 
and tile, and all the pomp of streamers 
and trumpets, for the puipose of 
shooting at our feJlow-men as a maik ; 
to inflict upon them all the variety of 
wound and angunjh ; to leave them 
weltering in their blood; to wander 
over the field of desolation, and count 
the number of the dying and the dead, 
— are employments which m thesis we 
may maintain to be necessary, but 
which no good ,man will contemplate 
with gratulation and delight. A batth 
wo suppose is won '-irthus truth is 
established, thus the cause of justice 
is confirmed I It surely requires po 
common sagacity to diseom the con- 
nexion between this immense heap of 
calamities and the assertion of truth 
or the maintenance of justice. 

^ Kings, aAd ministers of state, the 
real auUiors of tbe'^V^alainity, sit un- 
molested in their cabinet, those 
a|;ain6t whom the fury of the storm j 
directed are, for the most«part, persons : 

' See Nioholson^a j&ncy^^op«dia, art. 
Llghtt^ 


who have been trepanned into the 
service, or who are dragged unwillingly 
(from their peaceful homes into the field 
of ba'utlf^ A soldier is a man whose 
business it is to kill ^hose who never 
offended him, and who are the innocent 
maityrs of other men’s iniquities. 
Whfrxtever may, become of the abstract 
question of the jiistifiableness of war, 
it seems impossible that the soldier 
should not be a depraved and un- 
natural being. f 

To these more serious and momen- 
tous considerations it may be proper 
to add a recollection of the ridiculous- 
ness of the military character. Its first 
constituent is obedience : a soldier is, 
of all descriptions of men, the most 
completely a machine.; yet his pro- 
fession inevitably teaches him some- 
thing of dogmatism, swaggering, and 
self-consequence • ho is like the puppet 
of a showman, who, at the very time 
he^vs made to strut and swell and dis- 
play the most farcical airs, we perfectly 
know cannot assume the most in- 
significant gesture, advance either to 
the right or the left, but as ho is 
moved by his exliibitor.’ — Godwin’s 
i??wp(?rcr, Essay v. 

I will .here subjoin a little poem, so 
strongly expressive of my abhorrence 
of despu'/iism and falsejiood, that I fear 
it never again ni.ay^oe depictured 
so vi vidly . This opportunity is Jierhaps 
the only one that ever will jccur of 
rescuing it from oblivion, 

FALSEHOOD AND VICE 

A DIALOGUE 

Whilst monarchs laughed upon their 
thrones 

To hear a famished nation’s groans, 
And hugged the wealth wrung from the 
woo 

That makes its eyes and veins o’er- 
/flow,— 

Those thrones, highbuiltupontheheaps 
Of boneswhere frenzied Famine slee^, 
Where Slavery wields her scourge of 
t iron, 
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Red with mankind’s unheeded gorey 
And W ar’s madfiends the scene environ, 
Mingling with shrieks a drunken roar,« 
There Vice and Fals'ehood* t(jok*their 
stand, • 

High raised above the unhappy land. 

falsehood. ^ 

Brother ! arise from the'dainty fare, 
Which thousands have toiled and bled 
to bestow ; 

A finer feast for thy hungry ear 
Is the* news that I bring of human 
woe. , 


Falsehood ! I tell thee thou hadst 
lost !— 

Yet wherefore this dispute?— we tend, 
Fraternal, to one Common end ; 

In this qpld gjjav6 beneath my feet, 
Will our hopes, our fears, and our 
* labours, meet, , 

Falsehood, 
brought my daughter, RELIGION, 
on earth ; 

She smothered Reason’s bab^ in their 
birth ; # ^ 

But dreaded their mother’s eye 


Vice. 

And, secret one, ^hat hast then done. 
To compare, m thy tumid pride, with 
me? . 

I, whose caree^ through the blasted 
year. 

Has been tracked by despair and agony. 
Falsehood. 

What have I done ’ 1 have torn the 

robe * 

From baby Truth's unsheltered form, 
And round the desolated globe 
Borne safely the bewildering charm : 
My tyrant-slaves to a dungeon-floor 
Have bound the fearlessjnnocent, 

And streams of fertilizing gore 
Flow from her bosom’s hideous rent, 
Which this unfailing dagger’gave. . . . 
I dread that bk(3id !— -no more— this day 
Is ours^thou^ her eijprnjjJ ray • 
Must shine upon our grave. 

Yet knolr, proud Vice, had I not given 
To thee the robe I stole from Heaven, 
Thy shape of ugliness and fear 
Had never gained admission here. * 

Vice, 

And know, that had I disdained to toil, 
But sate in my loathsome cave the 
while, • 

And ne'er to these hateful sons of 
Heaven, • 

GOLD, MONARCHY, andMUM)ER, 
given ; 

Hadst thou with all thine art essayed* 
One of thy games then to have played, 
With all thine overweening boast, • 


severe, — 

So the crocodile slunk off slily in fear, 
Artfd loosed her bloodhounds from the 
den. ... • 

They started from dreams of slaughtered 
• men. 

And, by the light of her poison eye. 
Did her ‘work o’er the wide earth 
fiightfully : 

The dreadful stench of her torches' 
flare, 

Fed with human fat, polluted the air : 
The curses, the shrieks, the ceaseless 
cries 

Of the many-mingling miseries, 

As on she trod, a<8c3nded high 
And tiurapeted my victory !— 
Brother, tell what tliou hast done. 

Vice. 

I have extinguished the noonday sun. 
In the carnage-smoke of battles won : 
Famine, Murder, Hell and Power 
\^re glutted in that glorious hour 
Wnich searchless fate had stamped for 
» me 

With the seal Df her security. . . . 

For tlfe bloated wretch on yonder 
throne 

Commanded the bloody ^y to rise. 
Like me he joyed ^at the stifled moan 
Wrung fr^ a natic^i’s miseries ; 
While the snakes, whose slime even 
• him dejiledf • 

In ecstasies of malice smiled : 

They thought 'twas theirs, —but mine 
the deed ! 

'Theirs is the toil, but mine the meed— 
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Ten thousand victims madly bleed, 
lliey dream that tyrants goad them 
o there 

With poisonous waMo taint the air ; 
These tyrants, on thiir .beds <^f thorn, 
Swell with the thoughts of murderoud 
fajne, '<■ ” 

And with their gains to lift my name 
Restless they plan from night to morn | 
I— I do all ; without my aid 
Thy daughter, that relentless maid, 
Could neyer o'er a death-bed urge 
The fury of her venonied scourge. 

FaUehood. 

Brother, well the world is ours ; 
And whether thou or I have won. 

The pestilence Oiipectant lowers 
On all beneath yon blasted sun. 

Our joys, our toils, our honours meet 
In the milk-white and wormy winding- 
sheet ; 

A short-lived hope, unceasing care, 
Some heartless scraps of godly prayer, 
A moody curse, and a frenzied sleep 
Ere gapes the grave’s unclosing deep, 
A tyrant’s dream, a coward’s start, 

The ice that clings to a priestly heart, 
A judge’s frown, a courtier’s smile, 
Make the great whole for which we toil; 
And, brother, whether thou or I 
Have done the work of misqjy. 

It little boots . thy toil and pain, 
Without my aid, were more than vain ; 
And but for thee I ne’er had sate 
The guardian of Heaven’s palace gat^. 

V. 1, 2:-!- 

Thus do fhe genemtions of the earth ^ 
Go to the gravej and issue from the womb, 
* One generation passeth aWay, and 
another generation cometh ; but the 
earth abideth for ever. The sun also 
ariseth, andNihe sun goeth down, and 
histeth to his pkce where he arose. 
The wind goeth toward the south, and 
turneth about unto the north; «it 
whirleth about continually, and the 
witui retumeth again aceoi^ng to his 
circuits. All the rivers hin into the 
sea ; yet the sea is not full ; unto 


ths place from whence the rivers 

come, thither they return again. 

■Fcclesiastes, chap> i. w. 4-7. ' 

/ V. 4-6*:- 

Eoen as the leaves 

Which the Jceenfiost-vnnd of the waning 
' year 

Eos scattered on the forest soil, 

7 r€p <j>v\\aiV yfver}y Toujfic Ka\ Mjmv. 

^vWa rii t avffios yect, d\Xa 

fit d* vXfj 

TijXfdowtTa (Pvfi, topoff iiriyiyvfrai &pi], 
di'Spwr 4 piv (/)uei, tj 5 dn-oXijyci. 

Zf 1. 146. 

V. 58 :~ 

The mob of peasants^ nobles^ priestsy and 
kings. 

Suave man magno turbantibus aequora 
ventis 

E terra magnum alterius spectare labo- 
rem ; 

N(sn quiavoxari quemquam est iucunda 
voluptas, 

Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia 
cerncre suave est, 

Suave etiam belli ccrtamina magna tueri 

Per campos instructa, tua sine parte 
pencil'; 

Sed nil dulcius est bene quam munita 
tonere 

Edita doctrma sapientum templa 
serena, 

Despicero uilde queas alios, passimque 
videre ' 

Errare atque viam palantis quaerere 
vitae ; ^ 

Oertare ingenio; contendere nobili- 
tate ; 

Noctes atque dies mti praestante 
labore 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque 
potiri. * 

0 miseras hominum mentes ! 0 pectora 
> caeca I Lucret. lib. ii. 

* V. 93,94:- 

And datemen boast 
Of wealth I 

There is no real wealth but the 
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labour of man. Were the mountams 
of gold and the valleys of silver, the 
world Tirt)uld not be 9ne gr^iin of com* 
the riclier ; no one comfort yoifid be 
added to the human race. In con- 
sequence of our consideratioij for the 
recious metals^ one man is enabled to 
eap to himself luxuries at the expense 
of the necessaries of hia neighbour; 
a system admirably fitted to produce 
all the varieties of disease and crime, 
which* never fail to characterize the 
two extremes of opulence and penury. 
A speculator takes pi'fde to himself 
as the promoter of his country’s 
prosperity, who employs a nufnber of 
hands m the manufacture of articles 
avowedly destitute of use, or sub- 
servient only to the unhallowed cravings 
of luxury and ostentation. The noble- 
man, who employff the peasants of his 
neighbourhood m building his palaces, 
until *jani pauca aratro jugera regtae 
moles rdinguunty flatters himself that 
he has gamed the title of a patriot by 
yielding to the impulses of vanity. The 
show and pomp of courts adduce the 
same apology for its continuance ; and 
many a f^te has been given, many a 
woman has eclipsed her fleauty by her I 
dress, to benefit the labouring poor and | 
to encourage trade. Who dqes not see 
that this IS a remedy which agjfravates 
whilst it palluifts the countless disease* 
of sociefly ? The poor Ire ^t to labour, 
-r-for what? Not the food for which 
they famish : not the blankets for want 
of which their babes are frozen by the 
cold of their miserable hovels; not 
those comforts of civilization with- 
out which civilized man is far more 
miserable than the meanest savage,; 
oppressed as he is by all its insidious 
evils, within the daily and taunting 
prospect of its innumerable benefits 
assiduously exhibited before hin»;— 
no; for the pride of power, f>r the 
miserable isolation of pride, for the 
false pleasures of the hundredth part 
of society. No greater evidence is 
afforded of the wide extended «nd 


radical mistakes of civilized man than 
this fact . those arts which are essoutial 
to his very being are held iif the 
greatest contempt?; employments are 
lucrative, in an ih verse ratio to their 
| 8 efulness'- the jeweller, the toyman, 
the actof gains fame and wealth by the 
exercise of his useless and ridiculous 
jft ; whilst the cultivator of the earth, 
ne without whom society must cease 
to subsist, struggles througli contempt 
and penury, and penshes'by that 
famine which but for hfa unceasing 
exertions would annihilate the rest of 
mankind 

]j^ will not insult common sense by 
insisting on the doctij^ne of the natural 
equality of man. The question is not 
coqcommg its desirableness, but its 
practicability : so far as it is practicable, 
it 18 (j,esirable.' That state of human 
society which approaches nearer to an 
equal partition of its benefits and evils 
should, caeterts panbus^ be preferred * 
but 80. long as we conceive that a 
wanton expenditure of human labour, 
not for the necessities, not even for the 
luxuries of the mass of society, but for 
the egotism and osientation of a few 
of its members, defensible on the 
ground of public justice, so long wo 
neglect to^pproximate to the redemp- 
tion of the human race. 

Labour is required for physical, and 
leisure for moral impyovement . from 
the former of these advantages the 
ri^, and from the latter the poor, 
by the inevitable conditions of their 
respective situations, are precluded. 
A state which should combine the 
advantages of both would be subjected 
to the evils of neither. He that is 
deficient in firm health, or vigorous 
intellect, is but half a niin : hence it 
foUow's that to subject the labour- 
ing classes^ to unnecessary labour is 
wantonly depriving them of any oppor- 
tunities of ii>tellectual improvement; 

^ See Rousseau, De VlnigaliU pam\ les 
Sommes, note 7. 
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and that the rich are heaping up 
for their own mischief the disease, 
InssiAude, and ennui by which their 
existence is rendered an intolerable 
burthen. ' 

English reformers exclaim against 
sinecures,— but the true pennon lisir- 
is the rent-roll of the landed pro- 
rietoTS : wealth is a power usiirpetj^^ 
y the (ew, to compel the many to 
labour for their benefit. The laws 
which support this system derive their 
force friun the ignorance and credulity 
of its victims , they are the result of 
a conspiracy of the few against the 
many, who are themselves obliged to 
purchase this pre-eminence by the loss 
of all real comfort. 

‘The commodities that substantially 
contribute to the subsistence of the 
human species form a very short cata- 
logue ; they demand from ua out a 
slender portion of industry, If these 
only were produced, and sufficiently 
produced, the species of man would be 
continued. If the labour necessarily 
required to produce them were equit- 
ably divided among the poor, and, still 
more, if it were,, equitably divided 
among all, each man s share of labour 
would be light, and his portion of 
leisure would be ample, ^here was 
a time when this leisure would have 
been of smal| comparative value * it is 
to be hoped that the time will come 
when it will be applied to the most im- 
portant purposes. These hours which I 
are not required for the production of 
the necessfunes of life may be devoted 
to the cultivation of the understanding, 
the enlarging our stock of knowledge, 
the refining our taste, and thus opening 
to ua new and more exquisite sources 
of enjoymeni. 

*It was perhaps necessitry that a 
period of monopoly and oppress!, m 
should subsist, before , a period of 
cultivated equality could subsist. 
Savages perhaps would 'never have 
been excited to the discovery of truth 


and the invention of art but by the 
narrow motives which such a period 
affords. B,ut sur,ely, after the savage 
state hap ceased, and men have set out 
in the glorious careei of discovery and 
invention, monopoly and oppression 
cannot be necessary to prevent thorn 
froin returning to a state of barbarism.’ 
—Godwin’s Enquirer^ Essay ii. See 
also Pol. Jus., book VIII, chap. ii. 

It is a calculation of this admirable 
author, that all the conveniences of 
civilized life might be produced, if 
society would divide the labour equally 
among its members, by each individual 
being einployed m labour two hours 
during the day. 

V. 112, 113 - 

or religion 
Drives Tiis unfe raving mad. 

I am acquainted with a lady of con- 
siderable accomplishments, and the 
mother of a numerous family, whom 
the Christian religion has goaded to 
incurable insanity. A parallel case 
18 , 1 believe, within the experience of 
every physician. 

Nam iam saepe homines patriam, caros- 
que parentes 

Prodidefunt, vitare Acherusia templa 
pet^entes. Lucretius, 

V. 189^- 
Ejen love is sold. 

Not even the intercourse of the 
sexes is exempt from the despotism of 
positive institution. Law pretends 
even to govern the indisciplinable 
wanderings of passion, to pnt fetters 
on the clearest deductions of reason, 
and, by appeals to the will, to subdue 
the involuntary affections of our nature. 
Love IS inevitably consequent upon the 
perception of loveliness. Love withers 
under constraint: its very essence is 
liberty : it is compatible neither with 
obedience, jealousy, nor fear: it is 
there most pure, perfect, and un- 
limited, where its votaries live in con- 
fidence, equality, and unreserve. 
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How long then ought tlie sexval 
connection to last ? wl^t law ought to 
specify the extent of the ^grievances! 
which should limit its duraljor?? A 
husband and wifeiought to continue so 
long united as they love eacji other : 
any law which •should bind them to 
cohabitation for one moipent after the 
decay of their affection would be a most 
intolerable tyranny, and the most un- ‘ 
worthy of toleration. How odious an 
UBurpajtion of the right of private 
judgement should that law be con- 
sidered which should make the lies 
of friendship indissoluble, in spite of 
the caprices, thi inconstancy, the 
fallibility, and capacity for improve- 
ment of the human mind. And by so 
much would the fetters of love be 
heavier and more unendurable than 
those of friendship, as love is more 
vehement and capricious, more de- 
pendent on those delicate peculiarities 
of imagination, and less capable •of 
reduction to the ostensible meiits of 
the object. 

The state of society in which we exist 
IS a mixture of feudal savageness and 
imperfect civilization. The narrow and 
unenlightened morality oi*the Christian 
religion is an aggravation of th^pe evi|s. 

1 1 is not even until lately tha^ mankind 
have admitted tljpt happiness i 8 j;he sole 
end of the s(ii#Qce of ethics, as of a^ 
other sconces ; and tilat ffie fanatical 
idea of mortifying the flesh for the love 
of God has been discarded. I have 
heard, indeed, an ignorant collegian 
adduce, m favour of Christianity, it^ 
hostility to every worldly feeling ! ^ 

* The first Christian emperor made 
a law by which seduction was pumsheTi 
with death ; if the female pleaded her 
own consent, she als^ was punished 
with death ; if the parents endeavoured 
to screen the criminals, they ^ere 
banished and their estates weie Confis- 
cated ; the slaves who might be accessory 
were burned alive, or forced to swallow 
melted lead. The very offspring of an 
illegal love were involved m the coiase- 


But if happiness be the object of 
morality, of all human unions and 
disunions ; if the worthiness of eatery 
action IS to be estimated by the quantity 
of pleasiyable^seiisation it is calculated 
\p produce, then the connection of the 
lexes IS so long sacred as it co^itributes 
to the comfort of the parlies, and is 
lAturally dissolved when its evils are 
p eater than its benefits. There is 
nothing immoral in this separation. 
Constancy has rftithing virtuous in 
itself, independently of the pleasure it 
confers, and partakes of the temporiz- 
ing spirit of vice in proportion as 
it endures tamely moral defects of 
ma|uitudo m the object of its in- 
discreet choice. Love is free ; to 
promise for ever to love the same 
woman is not less absurd than to 
promise to believe the same creed : 
such if vow, in botli cases, excludes us 
from all inquiry. The language of the 
votaiist 18 this: The woman I now 
love may be infinitely inferior to many 
others ; the creed I now profess may 
be a mass of errors and absurdities ; 
but I exclude myself from all future 
information as to tlm amiability of the 
one and the trutff of the other, resolv- 
ing blindly, and in spite of conviction, 
to adhere W them. Is this the language 
of delicacy and reason ? Is tlie love of 
such a fiigid heart of moi^ worth than 
its belief '/ v 

•The present system of constraint 
does no more» in the majority of 
instances, than make hjqiocrites or 
oppn enemies. Persons of delicacy 
and virtue, unhappily united to one 
whom iJhey find it impossible to love, 
spend the loveliest season of their life 
in unproductive efforts to appear 
otherwise than they are,^Yor the sake 
of the feelings of tlwiir partner or the 


qtencea of the sentence. — Gibbon's 
Decline and FaH, etc , vol. ii, p. 210. See 
also, for the hatied of the primitive 
Christians t6 lo\e and even marnago, 

p. 269. 
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welfare of their mutual offspring : 
Jihose of less generosity and refine- 
ment openly avow their disappoint- 
menty and linger out the remnant of 
that union, which 3 n!y death can 
dissolve, in a state of incurable bicker 
ing and hostility. The early education 
of their children takes its colour from 
tlie 8 (]uabbles of the parents ; they ai ) 
nursed m a systematic school of ill-' 
humour, violence, and falsehood. Had 
they befm suffered'’ to part at the 
moment wl'iHsn indifference rendered 
their union iiksome, they would have 
been spared many years of misery : 
they would have connected themselves 
more suitably, and would have found 
that happiness iti the society of more 
congenial partners which is for ever 
denied them by the despotism of 
marriage. They would have been 
se[)araiely useful and happy members 
of society, who, whilst united, were 
miserable and rendered misanthropical 
by misery. The conviction that wed- 
lock is indissoluble holds out the 
strongest of all temptations to the 
perveise ; they indulge without 
restraint in acr4nony, and all the 
little tyrannies of domestic life, when 
they know that their victim is without 
appeal. If this connection# were put 
on a rational basis, each would be 
assured that, habitual ill-temper would 
terniiriute in separation, and would 
check this vicious and dangerous pro- 
pensity. 

Prostitution is the legitimate off- 
spring of man’iage and ita accompany- 
ing errors. Women, » for no other 
crime than having followed the dic- 
tates of a natural appetite, are driven 
with fury from tlie comforts and 
sympathies v'jf society. It is leas 
venial than murder , and the punish- 
ment which is inflicted orr her who 
destroys her child to escape reproach 
is lighter than the life of agony and 
dise^ to which the prostitute is 
irrecoverably doomed. Has a woman 
obeyed the impulse of unerring 


nature society declares war against 
her, pitiless and eternal war: she 
must be the tame slave, she must 
make^no reprisals ; theirs is the right 
of persecution, hers the duty of endur- 
ance. She lives a life of infamy : the 
loud and bitter laugh ol scorn scaresher 
fro «i all return. She dies of long and 
lingering disease ; yet she is in fault, 
she 18 the criminal, she the iroward and 
untamable child, — and society, for- 
sooth, the pure and virtuous matron, 
who casts her as an aboition from her 
imdefiled bosom I Society avenges 
herself on the criminals of her own 
creation.'; she is em]^loyed in anathe- 
matizing the vice to-day, which yester- 
day she was the most zealous to teach. 
Thus IS formed one-tenth of the popu- 
lation of London : meanwhile the evil 
18 twofold. Young men, excluded by 
the fanarical idea of chastity from the 
society of modest and accomplished 
women, associate with those vicious 
and miserable beings, destroying 
thereby all those exquisite and 
delicate sensibilities whose existence 
cold-hearted worldlings have demed ; 
annihilating all geiiumo passion, and 
debasing thau to a selfish feeling which 
IS ihe excess of generosity and de- 
votedness. Their body and mind 
alike crumble into a hideous wreck 
of humanity ; idiocy and disease 
become perpetUiated in theii miser- 
able ofiispring, and distant geiierations 
suffer for the bigoted morality of their 
forefathers. Chastity is a monkish 
and evangelical superstition, a greater 
foe to natural temperance even than 
unintellectual sensuality ; it strikes at 
the root of all domestic happiness, and 
consigns more than half of the human 
race to misery^ that some few may 
monopolize according to law. A 
system could not well have been 
devisfi more studiously hostile to 
human happiness than marriage. 

1 conceive that from the abolition 
of marriage, the fit and natural 
arrangement of sexual connection 
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would result. I by do means assort 
that the intercourse would be pro- 
miscuoute : on the contrary^ it appears, < 
from the relation of parent ^ ^hild, 
that this union is generally of long 
duration, and marked above all others 
with generosity and self-aevotion. 
But this is a subject ^ which ib is 
perhaps premature to discuss. That 
which will* result from the abolition 
of marriage w ill be natural and right ; 
because choice and change will be 
exempted from restraint. 

In fact, religion and morality," as 
they now stand, compose a practical 
code of misery 4nd servitude : the 
genius of human happiness must tear 
every leaf finm the accursed book of 
God ere man cm read the inscription 
on his heart. How would morality, 
dressed up in stitf stays and finery, 
start from her own disgusting image 
should she look in the mirror of 
nature t j 

VI. 46, 46 •- 

To the red and baleful sun 

That faintly tunnJdes there. 

The north polar star, to which the 
axis of the earth, in its present state 
of obliquity, points. It is ex^eedii^gly 
probable, from many considerations, 
that this obliquity will gradually di- 
mmish, untiTthe equator coincides 
with tlfe echptic : th^ nights and days 
will then become equal on the earth 
throughout the year, and probably the 
seasons also. There is no great ex- 
travagance in presuraihg that the pro- 
gress of the perpendicularity of the 
poles may be as rapid as the progress 
of intellect ; or that there should 
a perfect identity between the moral 
and physical improvement of the 
human species. It is certain that 
wisdom is not compatible with diSisase, 
and that; in the present states of the 
climates of the earth, health, in the 
true and comprehensive sense of the 
word, is out of the reach of civilized 
ilnan. Astronomy teaches us thaU the 


earth is now in its- progress, and that 
the poles are every year becoming 
more and more perpendicular t<\ the 
ecliptic. The strc iig evidence aflbrded 
by the histoyy )of mythology, and 
ijeological researches, that some event 
bf this nature has taken place already, 
a^rds a strong presumption that this 
jfogress IS not merely an oscillation, 
-as has been surmised by some late 
astronomers'. Bones of animals 
peculiar to the ti/rrid zone hj|.vo been 
found in the north of Sibana, and on 
the banks of the river Ohio. Plants 
have been found in the fossil state m 
the interior of Germany, which de- 
malhd the present climate of Hindostan 
for their pi eduction The lesearches 
of M. Bailly ® establish the existence 
of *a people who inhabited a tract in 
Tartary 49“ noith latitude, of greatei 
antiquity than either the Indians, the 
Chinese, or the Clialdcans, from whom 
these nations derived their sciences 
and theology. We find, from the 
testimony of ancient wTiters, that 
Britain, Germany, and France were 
much colder than at present, and that 
their great rivers wjere annually frozen 
over. Astronomy teaches us also that 
since this period the obliquity of the 
earth’s pQsitiou has been considerably 
diminished. 

VI. 171-173*- 

yo atom of this turhutence fulhls 
A vague and unnecessitated tably 
Of acts but as It must and ought to act. 

*Deux exemples serviront k nous 
rendre plus sensible le pnnoipe qui 
vient d’kre posd ; nous emprunterons 
i’un du physique et Tautre du moral. 
Dans UQ tourbillon de poussi^re 
qu’^leve un vent imp4tveux, quelque 
confus qu’il paraies^ k nos yeux ; dans 
la plus f&euse tempeto excitde par 


' Laplace, $ysteme du Monde. 

* Cabanis, Rapports du Physique ct du 
Moral de VHtfmmej vol. ii, p, 406. 

* Bailly, Letttes stcr lee JScienceSj a Folfaire, 
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dea vents opposes qui soulfivenfc los | junction of similar events, and the 


dots,— il n y a pas une seulo molecule 
de poussifeie ou d’eau qui soit plac6e 
au nasard^ qm n’ait sa cause suflisante 
pour occupor le lieu oi\^elle se trouve, 
et (^ui n’agisse ngoureuscmeiit de hi 
rnani^re dont elle doit ag;r. Ub 
g^om^tiS qui connaiirait exactemejit 
los difi’6rontes forces qui agissent daK^i 
ces deux cas, et les proprietes dea“ 
mol^'ulea qui sont mues, d^inoiiirerait 
que d’apr^s dcs cause s donnees, chaque 
inoldcule 'ag’^i pi'cciseinent coinme elle 
doit agir, et ne peut agir autreraont 
qu’elle ue fait. 

‘ Dans les convulsions ternbles qui 
Koe. agitent quelquefois lea societes poli- 
tiquos, et qui produiseiit souvent le 
renversement d’un empire, iln’ya pas 
une seule action, uno seule jiaiole, 
une seule ponsee, une seule volonte, 
une seule passion dans los ageus qui 
concourent k la revolution comme 
destruoteurs ou comme victiiiics, (jui 
f m soit necessaire, qui n’agiase comme 
elle doit agir, qui n’op6re infailhble- 
ment les eifets qu’elle doit operer, 
Buivant la place qu’occupeiit ces ageua 
dans CO tom billon moral. Oela pdiai- 
trait evident pour Vin ; intelligence qui 
sera en etat de saiair et d’apprecier 
toutes les actions et leaqfions des 
espnts et des corps de ceux qui con- 
tnbuenti cette revolution,’— 
de la Naturef'voL i, p. 44. 

VI. 198,- 

Necessity ! thou mother of the mrld ! 

He who asserts the doctrine of 
Necessity means that, contemplating 
the events which compose the, moral 
and material universe, he beholds 
only an immense aud uninterrupted 
chain of causi<>8 and effects, no one of 
which could occupj any other place 
than it does occupy, or a^b in any 
other place than it does act. The idta 
of necessity is obtained by our ex- 
perience of the connection between 
objects, the uniformity of the opera- 
tions of nature, the constant coii- 


consequent inference of one from the 
l-other. Maukinij are therefore agreed 
m thti admission of necessity, if they 
admit that these ttfo circumstances 
take place in voluntary action. Motive 
18 to voluntary action" in the human 
mnd what effect in the 

material universe. The word liberty, 

I as applied to mind, is analogous to the 
word chance as applied to matter: 
they spring from an ignorance *of the 
certainty of the conjunction of ante- 
cedents and consequents. 

Every human being is irresistibly 
impelled to act precisely as he does 
act: in the eternity which preceded 
his birth a chain of causes was gener- 
ated, which, opeiatingmnder the name 
of motives, make it impossible that 
any thought of his mmd, or any action 
of his should be otherwise than 
it 18 . Were the doctrine of Necessity 
fal/’e, the human mind would no longer 
be a legitimate object of science ; from 
like causes it would be in vain that we 
should expect like effects ; the strong- 
est motive would no longer be para- 
mount over the conduct ; all knowledge 
would be vagbo and undeterminate ; 
we <50uld not predict with any cer- 
tainty that we might not meet as an 
enemy to-morrow him with whom we 
have parted in friendraip to-night; 
the most pi^ibatile inducements and 
the clearest reasonings would dose the 
invariable influence they possess. The 
contrary of this is demonstrably the 
fact. Similar circumstances produce 
the same unvariable effects. The pre- 
cise character and motives of any man 
on any occasion being given, the moral 
philosopher could predict his actions 
with as much certainty as the natural 
philosopher could predict the effects 
of the mixture of any particular 
chemicil substances. Why is the 
aged husbandman more experienced 
than the young beginner? Because 
there is a uniform, undeniable neoes- 
I sityiin the operations of the material 
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universe* Why is the old statcsnr.An 
more skilful than the raw politician ? 
Because, relying on tlie necessary con-' 
junction of motive and ac^oilj he 
proceeds to proddco moral effects, by 
the application .of those morfd causes 
which experience has shown to be 
effectual. Some actions (Uiay be found 
to which we can attach no motives, 
but these are the effects of causes with 
which we are unacquainted. Hence 
the relation which motive bears to 
voluntary action is that of cause, to 
efiect; nor, placed in 'this point of 
view, is it, or ever has it been, the 
subject of popular or philorioiihical 
dispute. None but the few fanatics 
who are engaged in the herculean task 
of reconciling tt)e justice of their God 
with the misery of man, will longer 
outrage common s^use by the supposi- 
tion of an event without a cause, a 
voluntary action without a motive. 
History, politics, morals, criticism, all 
grounds of reasonings, all principles of 
science, alike assume the truth of the 
doctrine of Necessity. No farmer 
carrying his corn to market doubts 
the sale of it at the market price. The 
master of a manufactory no more 
doubts that he can purchase 
human labour necessary foj; his pur- 
poses than that ^18 machinery #nll act 
as they have i]ien accustomed to act.^ 
But, ‘Vlulst none h\ve Scrupled to 
admit niicessity as influencing matter, 
many have disputed its dominion over 
muiA Independently ;pf its mibtating 
with the received ideas of the justic9 
of (xod, it is by no means obvious to 
a superficial inquiry. When the mind 
observes its own operations, it fee]^ 
no connection of motive and action : 
but as we know ‘nothing more of 
causation than the constant conjunc- 
tion of objects and the conseqitent 
inference 'of one from the othir, as 
we find that these two circumstances 
are universally allowed to have place 
in voluntary action, we may be easily 
led to own that they are subjected^ to 


the necessity common to all causes.’ 
The actions of the will have a regular 
conjunction with circumstances and 
characters; motive is to voluntary 
action wjiab Cjiusb is to effect. But 

t he only idea we can form of causation 
j a corwtant conjunction oA similar 
oljijects, and the consequent luferonce 
yt one from the other : wherever this 
IS the case necessity is clearly estiib- 
libhod. 

The idea of liberty, applied meta- 
phorically to the will, has sprung from 
a misconception of the moan mg of tlie 
word power. Wliat is power l—id quod 
that which can produce any 
given effect. To deny power is to say 
that nothing can or has the power to be 
or i^ct. In the only true sense of the 
word power, it aiiplies with equal force 
to th^lodestone as to the human will. 
Do you think these motives, which 1 
shall present, are powerful enough to 
rouse him ? is a question just as com- 
mon as; Do you think this lever has 
the power of raising this weight I The 
advocates of free-will assert that the 
will has the power of refusing to be 
determined by the strongest motive : 
but the 8trongest''moUve is that which, 
overcoming all others, ultimately pre- 
vails ; thio assertion therefore amounts 
to a denial of the will being ultimately 
determined by that motive which does 
determine it, which is«absurd. But it 
li/ equally certain that a man cannot 
resist the strorigest motive as that he 
cannot overcome a physical impossi* 
bility, 

The doctrine of Necessity tends to 
introduce a great change into the 
established notions of moraliW, and 
utterly to destroy religion. Kewaid 
and punishment must be considered, 
by the Necessariafljimerely as motives 
which he Vould employ in order to 
piccure the adoptionoor abandonment 
of any given line of conduct. Desert, 
in the present sense of the word, 
would no Idhger have any meaning ; 
and he who should inflict pain upon 
d 
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another for no better reason than that organic being, the model and proto- 
he deserved it, would only gratify his typo of man, the relation between it 
revehgo under pretence of satisfying “and human beings is absolutely tone, 
justice? It is not' enough, says the Wi thou some insight into its wiU 
advocate of free-will, that a icnmind respecting our actfcns religion 'iS 
should be prevented from a repetition nugatory and vain. But will is only 
of his crime , he should feel |Sam, ana a mode of animal mind ; moral qualities 
his torments, when justly luflict^lL als<S are such* as only a human being 
ought precisely to bo proportioned ^ can possess ; to attribute them to the^ 
his fault. But utility is morality; principle of the universe is to annex ^ 
that which is incapable of producing to it properties incompatible with any 
happiness is useless ; and though the possible definition of its natuie. It 
crime of Damiens must be condemned, is probable that the word God was 
yet the frightful torments which originally only’an expression denoting 
revenge, under the name of justice, the unknown cause of the known 
inflicted on this unhappy man cannot events ‘which men perceived in the 
be supposed to have augmented, even universe. By the vulgar mistake of 
at the long run, the stock of pleasur- a metaphor for a real being, of a word 
able sensation in the world. At Mie for a thing, it became man, endowed 
same time, the doctrine of Necessity with human qualities and governing 
does not in the least dimimsli oyr dis- the universe as afl' earthly monarch 
approbation of vice. The conviction governs Ins kingdom. Their addresses 
which all feel that a viper is a to this imaginary being, indeed, are 
poisonous animal, and that a tiger is much in the same style as those of 
constrained, by the inevitable con- subjects to a king. They acknowledge 
dition of his existence, to devour men, his benevolence, deprecate his anger, 
does not induce us to avoid them less and supplicate his favour, 
sedulously, or, even more, to hesitate But the doctrine of Necessity teaches 

m destroying thefti; bub he would us that in no case could any event 
surely be of a hard heart who, meeting have happened otherwise than it did ^ 
with a serpent on a desert island, or in hg^^pen, and that, if God is the author 
a situation where it was incapable of of good, He is also the author of evil ; 
injury, should wantonly deprive it of that, if He is entitled,.to our gratitude 
existence. A Necessarian is inconse- hi the one, He entitled to our hatred 
quent to his own principles if he for the otHer;^that, admitting the 
indulges in hatred or contempt ; the existence of this hypothetic bhiug. He 
compassion which he*" feels for \hQ is also subjected to the dominion of 
oriminal is unihixed with a desire of an immutaUe jiecessity. It is plain 
injuring him : he looks witli that the pame arguments which prove 
elevi^ted and dreadless composure that God is the author of food, light, 
upon the links of the universal chain and life, prove Him also to be the 
as they pass before his eyes ; whilst author of poison, darkness, and death, 
cowardice, cunosity, and inconsis- The wide-wasting earthquake, the 
tency only a^csail him in proportion to storm, the battle, and the tyranny, 
the feebleness an& indistinptnesa with are attributable to this h^othetic 
which he has perceived and rejected being in the same degr^ as the fairest 
the delusions of <free-will. forms^of natoe, sunshine, liberty, and 

Eeligion is the perception of the peace, 
relation in which we stand to the But we are, taught, by the doctrine 
l^eiple of the universe. But if the of Necessity, that there is neither 
l^nclpie of the junivexse be not an godd nor evil in the universe, other- 
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irise than as the events to which Ve 
apply these epithets have relation to 


less than with the hypothesis t God 
will the doctrin# of Necessity accord 
with the belief of a future^ state of 
punishment. God made man such as 
he is, and then damned Aim for bding 
so : for to gay that God was the author 
of all good, and man the author of all 
evil, IS to say that one man made a 
straight line and a crooked one, and 
another man made the incongruity. - 
A Mahometan stor}^, much to the 
present purpose, Js recorded, wherein 
Adam and Moses aie intiodifbcd dis- 
puting before God in the following 
manner. Thou, says Moses, art Adam, 
whom God crealied, and animated with 
the breath of life, and caused to* be 
worahipped by the angels, and placed 
in Paradise, from whence •mankind 
have been expelled for thy fault, 
Whereto Adam answ’'ered, Thou %it 
Moses, whom God chose for His apostle, 
and entrusted with His word, by giving 
thee the tables of the law, and whom 
He vouchsafed to admit to discourse 
with Himself. How majiy years dost 
, thou find the law was wi*itten before 
I w'as created? Says Moses^ Fo>^. 
And dost thou not find, rephed Adam, 
these words ^reio, And A4am re- 
belled againsr his l^ord and tran% 
gressed / Which Moses* confessing, 
Dost th^ therefore blame me, con- 
tinued he, for doing that which God 
wrote of me that 1 ej^ould do, forty 
years before I was created, nay, for 
what was decreed concerning me fifty 
thousand years before the creation of 
heaven and earth ?— Sale’s Preiim. 
Disc, to the Kormf p. 

VII. 13:1. 

There is no God, • 
This negation must be undAstood 
solely to afi'ect a creative' Deity. The 
hypothesis of a pervadjng Spirit co* 
eternal with the tmiverse remains 
unshaken. 


A close examination of the validity 
of the proofs adduced to support any 


our owtt peculiar mode of being. ^ Stil^ proposition is the only secure wHy of 
' ’ attaining truth, dh the advantages of 

which it is inffecessary to descant: 
lur knowledge of the existence of a 
t)eity i8*a subject of such importance 
M^t it cannot be too minutely m- 
^stigaled ; in consequence of this 
Conviction we proceed briefly and 
impartially to examine the proofs 
which have been adduced It is 
necessary first to considdt the nature 
of belief. 

When a proposition is offered to the 
nn|id, it perceives the agreement or 
disagreement of the jdeas of which it* 
is composed. A perception of their 
agreement rs termed belief. Many 
obstacles fiequently prevent this per- 
cepti<^ from being immediate ; these 
the nund attempts to remove in order 
that the perception may be distinct. 
The mind is active in the investigation 
in ordet to perfect the state of per- 
ception of the relation which the 
component ideas of the proposition 
bear to each, which is passive: the 
investigation bein^ confused with the 
perception has fiiduced many falsely 
to imagine that the mind is active in 
belief,— -that belief is ap act of volition, 
—in consequence of which it may be 
regulated by the mind. Pursuing, 
continuing this mislnke, they have 
Atached a degree of criminality to 
d^belief; of which, in its nature, it 
is incapable: it is equally incapable 
of«ment. 

Belief, theU, is a passion, the 
strengtSi of which, like evexy other 
passion, is in precise proportion to the 
degrees of excitement. 

The degrees of exciteni^nt are three. 
The senses ar^ tiie sources of all 
knowledg? to the mind ; consequently 
tlieir evidence cIaiibs the strongest 
assent. • 

The decision of the mind, founded 
upon our owh expeiience, derived from 
these sources, clainw the next degree. 
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The experience of others, which cr«f?ating it ; if the mind sinks beneath 
addresses itself to the former one, the weight of one, is it an alleviation 
occupies the lowest degi’ee. increase the intolerability* of the 

(A graduated scald, on which should burtlftn^ 
be marked the capfibiiiUes ,of pro- The other argument, which is founded 

positions to approach to the test ol on a may’s knowledge pf his own exis- 
the senses, would bo a just baiometer tence, stands thus. A man knows not 
of the belief winch ought to onl^ that he now is, but that once he 
attached to them ) \ was not ; consequently tjiere must 

Consequently no testimony can be have been a cause. But our idea of 
admitted which is contrary to leason ; causation is alone derivable from the 
reason i& founded oh the evidence of constant conjunction of objecte and 
our senses. ' the consequent inference of one from 

Every proof may be referred to one the other ; aftd, reasoning experi- 
of these three divisions: it is to bo mentally, we can ,only infer from 
considered what arguments we recqjvo effects ckuscs exactly adequate to those 
from each of them, which should edects. But there certainly is a 
convince us of ' the existence of a generative power which is effected by 
Deity. , certiim instruments * we cannot prove 

1st, The evidence of the senses. If that it is inherent in these instruments ; 
the Deity should appear to us, jf lie nor is the contrary hypothesis capable 
should convince our senses of His of demonstration : wo admit that the 
existence, this revelation would neces- generative power is incomprehensible ; 
^ sarily command belief. Those to whom buw to suppose that the same effect 
the Deity has thus appeared have the is produced by an eternal, omniscient, 
strongest possible conviction of His omnipotent being leaves the cause in 
existence. But the God of Theologians the same obscurity, but renders it 
is incapable of local visibility, more incomprehensible. 

2d, Reason. Itfis urged that man 3d, Testimgny. It is required that 
knows that whatevef is must either testimony should not be contrary to 
have had a beginning, or have existed reckon. The testimony that the Deity 
from all Glernity: ho also kaows that convinces. the senses of men of His 
whatever is not eternal must have had existenas can only bee.S(drmtted by us 
a cause. \Vhen this reasoning is ^ our mind considers iTUess probable 
applied to the uaiverse, it is necessary that these Aen should have been de- 
to prove that it was created : until ceived than that the Deity shc^d have 
that is clearly demonstrated we n^y appeared to them. Our reason can 
reasonably suppose that it has endured never admit the testimony of men, 
from all eternity. We must prewe who not only aeclare that they were 
design before we can infer a designer, eye-witnesses of miracles, but that the 
The only idea which we can form of Deity was irrational ; for He corn- 
causation is derivable from the con- manded that He should be believed, 
stant conjunction of objects, and the He proposed the highest rewards for 
consequent ilaference of one from the faith, eternal punishments for dis- 
other* In a case^T^liere two proposi- belief We can only command voluntai 7 
tions are diametrically oppsite, the actmns; belief is not an act of volition; 
mind believes that wliich is least k- the mfnd is even passive, of involim- 
Comprehensible ;^it is easier to sup- tsrily active ; from this it is evident 
pose that the universe has existed that we have jno sufficient testimony, 
from all eternity than to conceive or rather that testimony is insufficient 
e btitig beyond its limits capable of to prove the being of a God. It has 
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been before shown that it cannot^be 
deduced from reason. They alone, 
then, Who have been convijiced by thf 
evidence of the senses can bejiefe it. 

Hence it is efident that, having no 
proofs from either of the tlu'op sources 
of conviction, the mind canmt believe 
the existence of a crcaUve God : tt is 
also evident that, as belief is a passion 
of the mind, no degree of criminalit/ 
is attachable to disbelief; and that 
they cmlyare reprehensible who neglect 
to remove the false medium through 
which their mind viewS any subject of 
discussion. Evgry reflecting mind 
must acknowledge that thefe is no 
proof of the existence of a Deity. 

God is an 'hypothesis, and, as such, 
stands in need of proof : the onus 
prohandi rests on the theist. -Sir 
Isaac Newton saj^s : Hypotheses non 
fingo, quicquid enim ex phUenomenis 
non deduextur hypothesis vocanda esf, 
et hypothesis vel metaphystcae^ vel fhy- 
jtcac, vel qualitatum occultarum^ seu 
mechanicae^ in philosopha heum non 
habent. To all proofs of the existence 
of a creative God apply this valuable 
rule. We see a vaiiety of bodies 
possessing a variety of powers; we 
merely know their eflects ; we af^in 
a state of ignorance with .respect to 
their essence^ and causes^ These 
Newtoj calls tne phenomena of thingt ; 
but the pride of philosophy is unwilling 
to admit its ignorance of their causes. 
From the phenomena, which are the 
objects of our senses, we attempt to 
infer a cause, which we call God, and 
gratuitously endow it with all negative 
and contradictory qualities. From this 
hypothesis we invent this genesal 
name, to conceal our ignorance of 
causes and essences. *'The being called 
God by no means answers with the 
conditions presenbed by Newtoi! ; it 
bears every mark of a veil wwen by 
philosophical conceit, to hide the 
iterance of philosopbers even from 
themselves. They borrow the threads 
of its texture from the anthft>po< 


njlio? 

;yffah 


morphism of the tulgar. Words have 
been used by sophists for the same 
purposes, from the occult quahttes of 
the peripatetics •to the effluvium of 
] Boyle vid tl»e %nmke8 or nebulae of 
Itlerschel. God is represented as 
l^i^nite, •eternal, incomprehensible; He 
^contained under eveiy predicate in 
m that the logic of ignorance could 
fabricate. Even IIis worshippers allow 
that it IS impossible to form any idea 
of Him : they exclaim with tke French 
poet, • 

Four dire ce quHl est^ il faut itre lux- 
mime. 

iLord Bacon says that atheism leave%* 
to man reason, jiklosophy, natural 
piety, laws, reputation, and everything 
thfit can serve to conduct him to virtue ; 
but superstition destroys all these, 
and trecls itself into a tyranny over 
the understandings of men: hence 
atheism never disturbs the govern- 
ment, but renders man more clear- • 
sighted, since ho secs nothing beyond 
the boundaries of the present life.-— 
Bacon’s Moral Essays. 

La premiere thiologie de I’horamp 
lui fit d’abord Jraindre et adorer les 
616ment8 mOme, des objets mat^riels 
et grossiers; il rendit ensuito ses 
hommages k dos agents pr^sidant aux 
616ment8, k des genica, mferieurs, k 
des h^ros, on a des kommes douds de 
Irandes qualit^s. A force de rdfl^chir 
crut simplifier les choses en sou- 
mettant la nature enti^re k un seul 
agent, k un esprit, k line kme univer- 
selle, qui mettait cette nature et ses 
parties en mouvement. En I;^raontant 
de causes en causes, les mortels ont 
fini par ne rien voir ; et e’est dans 
cette obscurity qu’ils €nt plac6 leur 
Dieu ; c’jst dans ost abime t6ii4breux 
que leur imagination inquikte travaille 
tbujours k se fabriquer des chimkres, 
qui les aflligeront jusi^u’k ce que la 
connaissance de la nature les dktrompe 
des fantdmes qu’ils ont toujours si 
vainemeut adorks.. 
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Si nous voulons nous rendre compte qut cessent de raUnner d^s qu'il los 
de nos id^es sur la Divinity, nous a connues. En un mot, ses terreurs 
seroiM obliges de convenir que, par le 4e dissipent: dans^ la mSme proportion 
mot Dteuy les homines n'ont jamais pu que tioij esprit s’^claire. L’homme 
designer que la caus# U plui^ cach^e. instruit cesse d’etre %uperstitieux, 
la plus 61oigu6e, la plus mconnue del Ce n’ept jamais que sur parole que 
effets qq’ils voyaient: ils «ie foni des peuples entiers a&orent le Dieu 
usage de ce mot, que lorsque le de deurs p^r^a et de leurs prStres : 
dog causes naturelles et counues ces\ Tautorltd, la condance, la soumission, 
d’etre visible pour eux; d^s quw^et I’habitude leur tiennent lieu de 
perdent le fil de ces causes, ou d^s que conviction et de preuves ; ils se pro- 
leur esprit ne pout jplus cn suivre la sternent et prient, parce que« leurs 
chaine, ils trunchent leur difficult^, et p^res leur ont appris k se prostern er 
terminent leurs rocherchcsen appellant et prier: maid pourquoi ceux-ci se 
Dieu la demi^re des causes, c’est4- sont-ils mis k genoux ? O’est que dans 
dire celle qui est au-deli de toutes les temps 61oign68 leurs Idgislateurs 
les causes qu’ils connaissent ; ainsi ils et leurs guides leur en ont fait un 
ne font qu’assign’er une denomination devoir. * Adorez et crOyez,* ont-ils 
vague k une cause ignor^e, k laquelle dit, * des dieux que wus ne pouvez 
leur paresse ou les bornes de leurs comprendre; rapportez-vous-eninotre 
connaissances les forcent de s’arreter. sagesse profonde ; nbus en savons plus 
Toutes los fois qu’on nous diE que que Yous‘sur la divinitd.’ Mais pour- 
Dieu est I’auteur de quelque ph6no- quoi m’enrapporberais-je^ivous? C'est 
m^ne, cela signifie qu’on ignore com- qu4 Dieu le veut amsi, c’est quo Dieu 
ment un tel phdnom^ne a pu s’opdrer vous pumra si vous osez rdsister. Mais 
par le secours des forces ou des causes ce Dieu n’est-il done pas la chose en 
que nous connaissons dans la nature, question ? Dependant les hommes se 
C’est ainsi que le commun des hommes, sont toujours payds de ce cercle vicieux ; 
dont I’lgnorance estje partage, attribue la paresse de leur esprit leur fit trouver 
& la Divinitd non seurement les effets plus court de's’en rapporter au juge- 
inusitds qui les frappent, mais encore ma»lo des autres. Toutes les notions 
les dvdnemens les plus simples, dont reiigieuses, sont fonddes umqucment 
les causes sont les plus faciles ^ con- sur Tautprltd ; toutes J.qs religions du 
naitre pour qqiconque a pu les mdditer. ngonde ddfendent I’exarilfen et ne veu- 
En un mot, rhomiae a toujours re- lent pas que^l’on raisonne ; c’^st I’au- 
speetd les causes inconnues des cffet& torite qui veut qu’on croie eb Dieu ; 
fiurprenans, que son ignorance I’emp^- ce Dieu n’est lui-ineme fonde que sur 
chait de ddmdler. Ce fut sur les I’autoritd de quejques hommes qui prd- 
ddbris de la nature que les hommgs tendent le connaitre, et venir de sa 
dlevdrent le colosse imaginaiie de la part pour Tannoncer k la terre. Un 
Divinitd., * Dieu fait par les hommes a sans 

Si I’lgnorance de la nature donna la dqute besom des hommes pour se 
naissanoe aux dieux, la connaissance faire connaitre aux hommes. 
do la nature est faite pour les ddtruire. Ne serait-oe •done que pour des 
A mosure que Thomme s’mstruit, ses prdtres,de8inspuds,desmdtaphysiciens 
forces et ses ressources aii^mentent que *serait tdservde la conviction de 
avoc ses lumidres; les sciences, lee rezist^ce d’un Dieu, que Ton dit 
arts conservateurs, I’indu^rie, lui four- ndanmoins si ndeessaire i tout le genre 
nisnent des secours; I’expdrience le humain? Maistrouvons-nousderhar- 
rasBUre ou lui procure des*moyens de monie entre les opinions thdologiques 
rdsister aux efforts de bien des causes des diffdrens inapisds, ou dea^ penseuis 
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r6paridu3 sur la terre? Ceux mime disputes insensies. Maia il osb de 
qui font profession d’adorer le meme I’essence de I’lgnorance d’atUicher de 
Dieu, i^nt'ils d’accoi^d sur ^on comptel rimportaiice & oe qu’elle ne coiu{)rend 
Sont-ils contents des preuves^qtft leurs pas. La vanity humaine fait quo 
collogues apporfcnt de son existence ? Tesprit^se roidi# contre des difticult^s, 
Souscrivent-ils unanimement^aux iddes jfrlus un objet se d6robe k nos yeux, 
qu’ils prisentent sur sa nature, sur saiplus none faisonsd'cfforts pour lesaisir, 
conduite, sur la fa^on ^’entendrtf ses j^ce que dte-Iors il aiguillonne notre 
pritendus^oracles ? Est-il une contree^rgueil, il excite notre curiosity, il nous 
sur la terre oil la science de Dieu s^parait inl4ressant. En combattant 
soit r^ellement perfectionn4e ? A*t- pour son Dieu chacun i\e combattit en 
elle pns quelque part la consistance et effet que pour left inl^rets de^a propro 
Tuniformitd que nous voyons prendre vanite, qui de toutes les^passions pro- 
aux connaissances hutnaines, aux arts duites par la maborgainsation de la 
les plus futileSj^aux metiers les plus soci^td est la plus prompte ^ s’alarmer, 
meprisis ? Ces^mots d*espiit, d^m- et la plus propre k produire de tr6s 
imtirialttiy de creation^ do pridesima- g#ande8 folies. • 

Iton, de grd^; cette foule de dis- Si ecaitant pour ifti moment les idies 
tinrtions subkles dont la thdologie ficheuses q.ue la thiologie nous donne 
s’est jgartout remplie dans quelques d^un Dieu capricicux, dont les dicrets 
pays, ces invenfions si ing^nieuses, partiaiix et despotiques d^culent du 
imagindes par des penseurs qui se sont sorties humains, nous ne voulons fixer 
Bucced^s depuis tant de siecles, n’ont nos yeux que sur la bonti prdlendue, 
fait, helas I qu’embrouiller les chfses, que tous les hommes, meme on trem- 
et jamais la science la plus necessaire blant*devant ce Dieu, s’accordent k lui* 
aux hommes n’a jusqu'ici pu acquirir donner ; si nous lui supposons le projot 
la moindre fixity. Depuis des miUiers qu’on lui prfite de n’avoir travailli que 
d’annies ces rcveurs oisifs se sont pour sa propre gloire, d’exiger les 
perp4tuelleraent relay is pour miditer horn mages des itijps mtelligens ; de ne 
la Diviniti, pour devmer ses voies chercher dans ftjs oeuvres que le bien- 
cachios, pour inventer des l^^potl^^ses otre du genre humain : comment con- 
propres k divelopper cette enigme cilier ce# vues et ces dispositions avcc 
importante. ^eur peu de auccis n’a Tignorance vraiment* invincible dans 
point ^icoufagi la vamti thiologiqqp ; laquelle ce Dieu, si gloneux et si bon, 
toujours on a parli ae 9ieu : on s’est laisse la plupart de» homines sur son 
igorgi*pour lui, et cet itre sublime *compte ? Si Dieu veut itre oonnu, 
demeure toujours le plus ignori et le chiri, remeroio, que ne se moutre-t-il 
plus discutd. , sous des traits favorables & tous ces 

Les hommes auraient iti tix)p 4tres intelligens dont il veut etre aimi 
heureux, si, se bomant aux objets et adori ? Pourquoi ne point se mani> 
visibles qui les inberessent, ils eussent festef k toute la terre d'une fa^on non 
employi k perfectionner leurs scieqpes iquivoque, bien plus capabfe de nous 
rielles, leurs lois, leur morale, leur convaincre que ces rivelations parti^ 
iducation, la moitii^des efforts qu’ils culiiresquisemblentaq^userlsDivinitd 
ont mis dans leurs recherches sur la d’une partialitiP iicheuse pour quel- 
Diviniti. Us auraient iti .bien plus ques-unffs de ses criatures ? Le tout* 
sages encore, et plus fortud^s, s’ils qiuissant n’auroit-il done pas des moyena 
eussent pu consentir k laisser leurs plus convaijiquans de se montrer aux 
guides dmuvris se .quereller enire hommes que ces mitamorphoses ridi- 
eux, et Bonder des profondeurs capables coles, ces fticamations pritendues, qui 
de les itourdir, sans se meler de*leurs nqus sont attesties par des icrivains si 
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peu d’accord entre eux dans les r4cits 
qu’ils en font? Au lieu de tant de 
mirades, inventus pour prouver la 
mission diyine de taxt de legislateurs 
r6v6r6s par les diff6ieivi pei^ples du 
monde, le souverain des enprits ndt 
pouvait-il pas convaincre to«b d’un) 
coup I’esprit humain des choses qiiU 
a voulu lui faire connaitre ? Au lie\ 
de suspondre un soleil dans la voiite^^ 
du firmament; au lieu de r6pandre 
sans ordfjB les dtoilefif et les constella- 
tions qui remplissent Tespace, n’efit-il 
ms 6td plus conforme aux vues d’un 
Dieu si jaloux de sa gloire et si bien- 
intentionn4 pour rhomtne d’6cnre, 
i'une fajon non sujette k dispute, sfen 
nom, ses attribute, ses volont^s per- 
manentes en caract^res ineffa^ables, et 
liaibles 4galement pour tous les habi- 
tants de la terre? Personne alors 
n’aurait pu douter de I’existence^d’un 
Dieu, de ses volont^s claires, de ses 
intentions visibles. Sous les yeux de 
' oe Dieu si terrible, personne n’aurait 
eu I’audace de violet ses ordonnances ; 
nul mortel n’efit ob 6 se mettre dans le 
Gas d’attiror sa colors : enfin nul homme 
n'eCit eu le front d’gn imposer en son 
nom, ou d’mterprStA’ ses volont^s 
suivant ses proptes fantaisies. 

En efiet, quand in^nie on admettrait 
Texistence du Dieu th^ologique et la 
rdalit^ des attnbuts si discordans qu’on 
lui donne, Ton n'^n peut rien conclure, 
pour autorisor la conduite ou les culbe» 
qu’on prescrit de lui rendre. La th6o- 
logie est vraiment le tonneau dls 
Danaides, A force de qualit4s coip 
tradictoires et d’assertions hasard^es, 
elle a, pour ainsi dire, tell^inent 
garrotte son Dieu qu'elle I’a mis dans 
Pimpossibiliid d'agir. S’il est infini< 
ment bon, qu^le raison aurions-nous 
de le orainw? est infiniment 
sage, de cjuoi noua mqui^ter lur notre 
soH f S’ll sait to^t, pourquoi i’avertiii 
de nos besoins, et le fatiguer de nos 

£ 08? S’il est partout, pourquoi lui 
r des temples? S'll est maitre de 
pourquoi lui faire des sam-ifices 


et des offrandes? S’il est juste, com- 
ment croire qu’il punisse des creatures 
^u’ll a reippli dp faiblesses?^ Si la 
gr&ce*faif» tout en elles, quelle raison 
aurait-il de les r6componscr ? S’il est 
tout-puispant, comment ^’offenser, com- 
ment lui rdsister? S’ll &t raisonnable, 
comfenent se msttrait-il en coldre centre 
des aveugles, k qui il a laiss^ la Lbert6 
de d4raisonnerf S’ll est immuable, 
de quel droit pr6iondnons-nou8 faire 
changer ses decrots? S’il est mcon- 
cevable, pourquoi nous en occuper? 
S’lL A PARLfi; POURQUOI L'UNI- 
VERS N'EST-IL PAS CONVAINCU ? 
Si la C(Ainaissanco t^’un Dieu est la 
plus n^cessaire, pourquoi n’est-elle pas 
la plus evidente et la plus claire? 
Sj/stime de la Nature, London, 
1781. 

* 

The enlightened and benevolent 
Pliny thus publicly professes himself 
an ftheist Quapropter efiigiem Dei 
formamque quaerere imbecilhtatis 
hiimanae reor. Quisquis est Deus (si 
modo est alius) et quacunque in parte, 
totus est scnsiis, totus est visus, totiis 
auditus, totus animae, totus animi, 
totus sui. , .1. Imperfoctae vero in 
homine naturae praecipiia solatia ne 
de¥!^n quidem posse omnia. Namque 
nec sibi pO^est mortem consciscore, si 
velit, quod homini dedst, optimum in 
tafdtis vitae ipoeiiis ; neo im^rtales 
aeternitate donare, aut revoc^re de- 
functos ; nec facere ut qui vixit non 
vixerit, qui honores gessit non gesserit, 
nulluinque habeie in praeteritum ius, 
praeterquam oblivionis, atque(ut facetia 
quoque argumentis societas haec cum 
deo copuletur) ut bis dena viginti non 
sint, et multa similiter efficere non 
posse.— Per quae^declaratur baud dubie 
naturae potentiam id quoque esse quod 
Deum vocamus.— Plin. Hist. cap. 
de DeO|^ ‘ 

The consistent Newtonian is neces- 
sarily an atheist. See Sir W. Drum- 
mond’s Acadmml QwskonSi chap. iii. 
— Sii W. seems to consider the atheism 
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to which it leads as a sufhcient fre- 
sumption of the falsehood of the 
system* of gravitation ; but surely it il 
more consistent witli the good fluth of 

philosophy to admit a deduction from „ 

facts than an hypothesis incapable of pp one* of the skulls heaped there, 
proof, although it might mifltate with i hurled it down the eminence: it re- 


the obstinate preconc^jtioiis of# the 
mob. Had this author, instead of 


funded from the earth in shivered 
IjfCtoms. “This was my father !" roared 


inveighing against the guilt andn Ahasuerus. Seven more skulls rolled 


absurdity of atheism, demonstrated its 
falsehood, his conduct would have 
been more suited to the modesty of 
the sceptic and the toleration of the 
philosopher. 

Omnia onim pfir Dei potentiam facta 
sunt : lino quia naturae potentia nulla 
est nisi ipsa Dei potentia. Certum est 
nos eatenus Deg potentiam non intelli- 
gere,^atenus causas naturales ignora- 
mus j^deoque stulte ad eandem Dei 
potentiam recurritur, quando rei 
alicuius causam naturalem, sive est, 
ipsam Dei potentiam ignoramus.— 
Spinosa, TracL Theologico^Fol. chap, i, 
p. 14. 

VII. 67 

AhasueruSf rise! 

‘Ahasuerus the Jet^ crept forth 
from the dark cave of Mout^ Carmel. 
Near two thousand years have elapSed 
since he was first goaded never- 
ending restlei^ness to rove the glqjpe 
from pole to pole. •Wl^n our Lord 
was weiried with the burthen of His 
ponderous cross, and wanted to rest 
before the door of Ahasuerus, the 
unfeeling wretch dro\% Him away wi^h 
brutality. The Saviour of mankind 
staggered, sinking under the heavy 
load, but uttered no complaint. An 
angel of death appeared ^fore Ada- 
suerus, and exclaimed indignantly, 
“Barbarian! thou hast denied rest to 
the Son of man : be it denied the^also, 
until He*comes to judge the wlrld.” 

‘ A black demon, let loose from hell 
upon Ahasuerus, goads him now from 
country to counti^ ; hh is denied the 
consolation which death affords^ and 


precluded from the rest of the peaceful 
grave. 

‘Ahasuerus crept forth from the 
dark cave of Mownt Carmel— he shook 
the dust from his beard— and taking 

k .• 1 j i.1 


down from rock to rock ; while the 
infuriate Jew, •following them with 
ghastly looks, exclaimed^'* And these 
were my wives I '* He still continued 
to hurl down skull after skull, roaring 
in dreadful accents— “ And these, and 
tUfese, and these were my children 
They could dte\ fchit 11 reprobate 
wretch I alas 1 I cannot die ! Dreadful 
beyond conception is the judgement 
that hangs over mo. Jerusalem fell — 

I erftshed the sucking babe, and pre- 
cipitated myself into the destructive 
flames. I cursed the Romans— but, 
alas 1 alas ! the restless curse held me* 
by the hair,— and I could not die I 
‘ “ Rome the giantess fell — ^I placed 
myself before the falling statue— she 
fell and did not^rush me. Nations 
sprang up ami disappeared before me ; 
— but I remained and did not die. 
From clpud-eucircled clifls did I pre- 
cipitate myself into \he ocean ; but 
the foaming billows cas^ me upon the 
shore, and the burning arrow of ex- 
jdstence pierced my cold heart again. 

1 leaped int^ Etna’s flaming abyss, 
dnd roared with the giants for ten 
long months, polluting with my groans 
the Mount’s sulphureous mouth— ah 1 
ten Iftng months. The volcano fer- 
mented, and in a fiery stream of lava 
cast me up. I lay torn by the torture- 
snakes of hell amid the glowing cinders, 
and yet contmii%4 exist.— A forest 
was on fte : I darted on wings of fury 
•nd despair into the cracklmg wood. 
Fire droppq4 upon me from the trees, 
but the flames only singed my limbs ; 
alas! it could not consume them.— 
I now mixed with the butchers of 
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mankind, and plunged in the tempest 
of the raging battle, I roared defiance 
to tha infuriate Gaul, defiance to the 
victorious German ; « but arrows and 
spears rebounded m ihijmrs fyom my 
body. The Saracen’s flaming sworAl 
broke upon my skull: balls tin vainr 
hissed .UTK)n me : the lightnings ‘ 
battle glared harmless around nv 
loins : in vain did the elephant trample 
on me, in vam tlie iron hoof of the 
wrathful J3teed I Thfc mine, big with 
destructive newer, burst upon me, and 
hurled me high in the air— I fell on 
heaps of smoking limbs, but was only 
singed. Tlie giant’s steel club re- 
' bounded from my body ; the execfa- 
tioncr’s hand coifid not strangle me, 
the tiger’s tooth could not pierce me, 
nor would tho hungry lion in the circus 
devour me. I cohabited with poisonous 
snakes, and pinched the red crist of 
the dragon.— The serpent stung, but 
could not destroy me. The dragon 
' tormented, bub dared not to devour 
me.— I now provoked the fury of 
tyrants; I said to Nero, ‘Thou art 
a bloodhound 1 ' I said to Christiem, 

‘ Thou art a blood(jound ! ’ I said to 
Muley Ismail, ‘Thou ai^ a bloodhound I ’ 
—The tyrants invented cruel torments, 

but did not kill me. JIa I not 

to be able to die— nob to be able to 
die — ^not to be permitted to rest after 
the toils of lifo-^to be doomed to be 
imprisoned for ever in tho clay-formed 
dungeon— to bo for evef clogged with 
this worthless body, its load of diseases 
and infirmities— to be condemned 
[bejhold for millenniumsithat yawning 
monster ^ Sameness, and Tim^, that 
hungry hyaena, ever bearing children, 
imd ever devouring again her offspring ! 
—Ha I not tt be permitted to die 1 
Awful Avenger in ^baven, hast Thou 
in Thine armoury of wrath h punish- 
ment more dreadfpl 7 then let it tlmi^ 
der upon me, command ..a hurricane 
4e sweep me down to the foot of 
Carmel, that I there may lie extended } 
mayt^lMmt, and writhe, and die ‘ 


This fragment is the translation of 
part of some German work, whose 
litle I have^Vainly^ endeavoured to dis- 
cover.*^ I picked it up, dirty and torn, 
some years ago, ^ Lmcoln’s-Inn 
Fields. , 

^ VII. 135, 136:- 
I mil beget a Son^ and He shall hear 
The sins of all the world. * 

A book is put into our hands when 
children, called tho Bil)le, the purport 
of whose history is briefly this : That 
God made the barth in six days, and 
theio planted a delightful garden, in 
W'hich Hfc placed the first pair of human 
beings. In the midst of the garden 
He planted a tree, whose fruit, although 
within their reach, the^were forbidden 
to touch. That the Devil, in the shape 
of a snake, persuaded them to eat of 
this fruit*; m consequence of which 
God condemned both them and their 
posterity yet unborn to satisfy His 
justice by their eternal misery. That, 
four thousand years after these events 
(tho human race in the meanwhile 
having gone unredeemed to perdition), 
God engendered with the betrothed 
wife of a carlioiiter in Judea (whose 
vir^uity^was nevertheless uninjured), 
ana begat, a son, whose name was 
Jesus CVrisb ; and who was crucified 
apd died, in order tha54io more men 
might be defhted'to hell-fire, Efh bear- 
ing the burthen of His Father’s dis- 
pleasure by proxy. The book states, 
m addition, that the soul of whoever 
disbelieves this sWifioe wiU be burned 
with everlasting fire. 

During many ages of misery and 
cb^rkness this story gained, implicit 
belief ; but at length men arose who 
suspected that «it was a fable and 
imposture, and that Jesus Christ, so 
far from .being a God, was only a man 
like themselves. But a numerous set 
of men, who derived and stiU derive 
immense emoluments from thisopinion, 
in tho shape of a popular beU^, told 
the vulgar that if they did not b^eve 
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in the Bible they would be damned to The vulgar, eVer in oxtremos, be- 
all eternity ; and burned, imprisoned, came persuaded that the crucifixion 
and {Jbisoned all tfi© uiiJbiaRSud arfc of Jesus was a snpernaturaWvent. 
unconnected inquirers who ocyaSonally Testimonies of Iniraclus, so frequent 
arose. They swll oppress them, so far in uiieylighUnfd ages, w'ore not want- 
as the pcopR now become, more en- ing to prove that he was something 
lightened, wm allow. ^ (bvine.* This belief, rolling thnmgh 

The belief in all that the Bible^con- Ine lapse of ages, met with the reveries 
tains is ci^lled Christianity. A Romany ^f Plato and the i easonuigs of Aristotle, 
governor of Judea, at the instance S and acquired force and extent, until 
a pnest-led mob, crucified a man called the divinity of Jesus became a dogma, 
Jesus eighteen centuries ago. He was which to dis^jut^ was deathf which to 
a man of pure life, who desired to doubt was infamy. * 
rescue his countrymeiffrom the tyranny Ghnstmndy is now the established 

of their barbaroijs and degrading super- religion : he who attempts to impugn 
stitions. The common fate (tf all who it must bo contented to behold mur- 
desire to benefit mankind awaited him. derers and traitors take precedence dl 
The rabble,' at the instigation of the him in public opmfon ; tliough, if his 
priests, demanded his death, although genius be equal to his courage, and 
nia ^gjy judge made public acknow- assisted by a iieciiliar coalition of cir- 
ledgement of his tnnoceiice. Jesus was cun^tawes, ftituro ages may exalt him 
sacrificed to the honour of that God to a divinity, and poisecute others in 
with whom he was afterwards con- his name, as he was persecuted m the 
founded. It is of importance, tHere- name of his predecessor m the homage 
fore, to distinguish between the pre- of the world, 
tended cliaractcr of this being as the The same means that have supported 
Son of God and the Saviour of the every other popular belief have sup- 
world, and his real character as a man, ported Christianity. War, imprison- 
who, for a vain attempt to reform the ment, assassmatwn, and falsehood ; 
world, paid the forfeit of his life to deeds of unoxaffipled and incomparable 
that overbearing tyranny vhicl^.jias atrocity have made it what it is. The 
since so long desolated thoi universe in blood sked by the vi-jjaries of the God 
his name. Njjfeilst the one k a hypo- of mercy and peace, since the estab- 
cnticjJ Daemon, whj announces Hun- lishment of Hisreligion,avould probably 
self as the God of compasSlon and peace, suffice to drown all either sectaries now 
even ilhilst He stretches forth His *on the habitable globe. We derive 
blood-red hand with the sword of from our ancffitors a faith thus fostered 
discord to waste tl^p earth, having and supported : we quarrel, persecute, 
confessedly devised this scheme •oi and hate for its maintenance. Even 
desolation from eternity ; the other under a government which, whilst it 
Stands in the foremost hat of those infringes the very right of thought and 
true heroes who have died in the speech, boasts of permitting the liberty 
glorious martyrdom of liberty, and of the press, a man is pdloried and 
have braved torturS, contempt, and imprisoned because h# is a deist, and 
poverty in the cause of suffering no one ^ises his woice in the indipa- 
humanity • • tion of outraged humanity. But it is 

— ■ %ver a proof that the falsehood of a 

» Since writing this note I have some proposition# is felt by those who use 
reason to suspect that Jesus was coercion, not reasoning, to procure its 
ambitious man, who aspired to the admission; and adispassionateobserver 
throne of Judea. * would feel himself more powerfully 
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interested in favour' of a man who, them, that, had the Jews not been 
depending on the truth of his opinions, a fanatical race of men, had even the 
sirapljk stated his reasons for enter- ^solution of Pontvus Pilate beefi equal 
tainmg them, than * in that of his to his^capdour, the Christian religion 
aggressor who, darin^yfavowjng his never could have prArailed, it could 
unwillingness or incapacity to answer t not even^have existed^ on so feeble 
them by argument, pi oceededto^epress a thread hangs the most cherished 
the energies and break the spirit opinCon of a sirth of the human race I 
their promulgator by that torture aiw When will the vulgar learn, humility ? 
imprisonment whose infliction he could SVhen will the pride of ignorance blush 
command. ' at having believed before it could com- 

Analogy seems to faVour the opinion prehend ? 
that as, like otfier systems, Christianity Either the Christian religion is true, 

has arisen and augmented, so like them or it is false : ff true, it comes from 
it will decav and perish ; that as vio- God, and its authenticity can admit of 
lence, darkness, and deceit, not doubt an^ dispute no further than its 
^rfeasoning and persuasion, have pro- omnipotent author is willing to allow, 
cured its admissidu among mankind, Either the power or the goodness of 
so, when enthusiasm has subsided, aqd God is called m questioi, if He leaves 
time, that infallible controverter of those doctrines most essential , to the 
false opinions, has involved its ^pre- well-being of man ih doubt and dis- 
tended evidences in the darkness of pute; the only ones which, since 
antiquity, it will become obsolete ; that their promulgation, have been the 
^Milton’s poem alone will give per- subject of unceasing cavil, the cause 
’manency to the remembrance of its of irreconcilable hatred. If God 
absurdities ; and that men will laugh has spoken^ why is ihe universe not 
as heartily at grace, faith, redemption, comincedf 

and original sin, as they now do at the There is this passage in the Christian 
metamorphoses of J upiter, the miracles Sciiptures . ‘Those who obey not God, 
of Romish saints, the e^ncacy of witch- and believe not the Gospel of his Son, 
craft, and the appearance of departed shgiJlf’ be » punished with everlasting 
spirits. , f destruction#’ This is the pivot upon 

Had the Christian religion com- which all religions tisQi; they all 
menced and continued by the mere atjcuine that it is in our power to 
force of reasouinjf and persuasion, the believe or n^t to believe ; wereas 
preceding analog would be inadmis-* the mind can only believe theft which 
sible. We shorn never speculate op it thinks true. A human being can 
the future obsoleteness of a system only be supposed, accountable for those 
perfectly conformable to nature and aotions which are influenced by his 
reason; it would enduI^^ so long as will. But belief is utterly distinct 
they endqred ; it would be a truth as from and unconnected with volition : 
indisputable as the light of the sun, it as the apprehension of the agree- 
the criminality of murder, and other ment or disa^eement of the ideas that 
facts, whCse evidence, depending on compose any pA>position. Belief is 
ourorganizaltionandir^ativesiJiuationB, a passion, or involuntary operation of 
must remain acknowledged as satis- the ifflnd^ and, like other pSuisions, its 
fftctcny 80 long as«man is man. It iS’ intensi^ is precisely proportionate to 
an inoontroveHible fact, tbs considera- the degrees of excitement. Volition 
tion of which ought to repress the is*- essential to merit or demerit. But 
haetjy conclusions of credulity, or the Christian religion attaches the 
moderate ita obstinacy in maintaining highfet possible degrees of merit and 
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demerit to that which is worthy of following question ‘ ‘.—Whether it is 
neither, and which is totally uncon- more probable the laws of natur.e, 
nectedr with the peculiar faculty of tllb hitherto so immutably harn^ous, 
mind, whose presence is esseiftial to should have undergone violation, or 
their being. • that a^man^lfould have told a he? 

Ohnstianity was intended^to reform ^Whether it is more probable that we 
the world : Aad an all-wise Beings atf ignorant of the natural qause of an 
planned it, nothing is n^re improbable went, or that we know the super- 
than that it should have failed : omni- Inatural one 1 That, in old times, when 
science would infallibly have forescedr] the powers of nature were less known 
the inutility of a scheme which ex- than at present, a certain set of men 
perience demonstrates, to this age, to were themselves^eceived, or#had some 
have been utterly unsuccessful. . hidden motive for deceiving others ; 

Ohnstianity inculcates the necessity or that God begat a Son, who, in His 
of supplicating the Deity. Prayer legislation, measuring merit by belief, 
may be considered under twc^points of evidenced Himself to be totally ignorant 
view AS an endeavour to change the df the powers of the human mmd— <Jf 
intentions of God, or as a formal what is voluntary,* and what is the 
testimony of o*ir obedience. But the contrary ? • 

foririOT case supposes that the caprices * We have many instances of men 
of a mnited intelligence can occasion- telling lies ;-^none of an infraction of 
ally instruct the Creator of* the world natifre’s laws, those laws of whose 
how to regulate the universe ; and the government alone we have any know- 
latter, a certain degree of servility ledge or experience. The records of 
analogous to the loyalty demanded by all nations afford innumerable instances 
earthly tyrants. Obedience indeed is of men deceiving others either from 
only the pitiful and cowardly egotism vanity or interest, or themselves being 
of him who thinks that he can do some- deceived by the limitedness of their 
thing better than reason. views and their ^norance of natural 

Christianity, like all btlier religions, causes • but inhere is the accredited 
rests upon miracles, proph^cies^.and case of God having come upon earth, 
martyrdoms. No religion pver existed to givejbhe lie to His own creations? 
which had no^ts prophets, attested There would be something truly won- 
miracles, anc^above all, crowds of de- derful in the appeararjce of a ghost; 
votee# who would Beai*patiently Uie but the assertion of « child that he saw 
most komble tortures to prove its > one as he passed through tljp church- 
authenticity. It should appear that yard is univarsally admitted to be less 
in no case can a discriminating mmd Iniraculous. 

subscribe to the genuineness of. a . But even supposing that a man 
miracle. A miracle is an infraction should raises dead body to life before 
of nature’s law, by a supernatural our lyes, and on this fact rest his 
cause ; by a cause acting beyond tfiai claim to being considered the son of 
eternal circle within which all things God;— the Humane Society restores 
are included. God breaks through drowned persons, and i»ecau8e it makes 
the law of nature, that He may con- no mystery of t1!i% method it employs, 
vinoe mankind of the tru^h of that its meiffbers are not mistaken for the 
revelatiCn which, in spite of His pre- »son8 of God. All ^hat we have a right 
cautions, has been, since its intro- to infer fsom our ignorance of the 
duction, the subje<^ of unceasing cause of any event is that we do not 
schism and cavil. 

Miracles resolve themselves into the ^ See Hume’s voL ii. p. isl 
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know it : had the Mexicans attended observe to do all the commandments 
to this simple rule when they heard and statutes which I command thee 
the cannon of the Spaniards, they tliis day ; t)iat al], these curses shall 
would not have considered them as come Apon thee, and overtake thee.' 
gods : the oxperimeits,, of modem Is this tlie real reasoh ? The third, 
chemistry would have defied the wisest^ fourth, ai^d fifth chapters of Hosea 
philosophers of ancient GreeiRe asid rare a piece of immoaebt confession. 
Rome to Save accounted for them Ac The dndelicate, type might apply in 
natural . principles. An author or ^ hundred senses to a hundred things, 
strong common sense has observed Sshe fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is 
that ‘ a miracle is no miracle at more explicit, yet it does not exceed 
second-hsjid ’ ; he mjght have added m clearness the oracles of Delphos. 
that a miracle, is no miracle in any The histoncal proof that Moses, 
case ; for until we are acquainted with Isaiah, and Hose^l did write when they 
all natural causes, we have no reason are said to have written is far from 
to imagine others. being cleisr and circumstantial. 

There remains to be consider^ But prophecy requires proof in its 
another proof »of Christianity— character as a miracle ; we have no 
Prophecy. A book is written before right to suppose that a man foreknew 
a certain event, in which this event is future events from God, untij it is 
foretold ; how could the proph,et have demonstrated that lie neither could 
foreknown it without inspiration ? ‘how know them by his own exertions, nor 
could he have been mspiied without that the writings which contain the 
God? The greatest stress is laid on prediction could possibly have been 
‘i/he prophecies of Moses and Hosea on kbiicated after the event pretended 
the dispersion of the Jews, and that to be foretold. It is more probable 
of Isaiah concerning the coming of the that writings, pretending to divine in- 
Messiah. The projihecy of Moses is spiration, should have been fabricated 
a collection of everv possible cursing after the fulfilment of their pretended 
and blessing : and it so far from prediction thaii that they should have 
being marvellous that the one of dis- really beep divinely inspired, when we 
persion should have been fulfilled, consider tlipt the latter supposition 
that it would haVe been more surpris- makes Gcvjl at once the ^eator of the 
lUg if, out of all these, none should hiyuan mind and ignwant of its 
have taken eflect,. In Deuteronomy, primary powers, ‘particularly as wo 
chap, xxviii. ver. 64, where Moses »have numberless instances of false 
explicitly foretells the d,’spersion, lie religions, and forged prophecies of 
states that they shall there scive godd things long past,^ and no accredited 
of wood and stone; ‘And the Lorij, ca^e of God having conversed with 
shall scatter thee ainongi all people, men directly or indirectly. It is also 
from the one end of the earth evtn to possible that the description of an 
the other 'j and thm thou Mil serve evejit might have foregone its occur- 
other gods, which neither thou nor thy rence ; but this is far from being 
fathers have km^wn, even gods of wood a legitimate proof of a divine revela- 
and done,* The Je^^^are at this day tion, as many men, not pretending to 
remarkably tenacious of their febgion. the character of a prophet, have 
Moses also doclarei^ that they shall be J nevertheless, m this sense, prophesied, 
subjected to these curses fqr disobedi- Lord Chesterfield was never yet 
moo to his ritual : ‘ And it shall come taken for a prophet, even by a bishop, 
to pass, if tliou wilt not heaiken unto yet he uttered this remarkable pre- 
the loice of the Lord Uiy God, to dictiok: ‘The despotic goveamment of 
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France is screwed up bo the highest may suffice to guide us through the 
pitch ; a revolution is fast approach- labyrinth of life ^ : for, if a man is to 
mg ; that revolutioi^, I am, convincedl be inspired upon all occasions, he is 
will be radical and sanguinaiy.'* This to be sure of aching because ho is 
appeared in theftetters of the prophet sure, if the ordinary operations of the 
long before the accomplLshment of ISpirit are not to be considered very 
this wonderfuf prediction. Now, have, ie:^aoi<iinary modes of demonstration, 
these particulars come Jo pass, or have il^nthusiasm is to usurp the place of 
they not ? If they have, how could pf roof, and madness that of sanity, all 
the Earl h*ave foreknown them withoi# reasoning is superfluous. The Ma- 
inspiration ? If we admit the truth hometan dies fighting for his prophet, 
of the Christian religion on testimony the Indian imnrolates himself at the 
such as this, we must admit, op the chariot-wheels of Brahnyi, tlie Hotten- 
same strength of evidence, that God tot worships an insect, the Negro 
has affixed the highest rewards to a bunch of feathers, the Mexican 
belief, and the eternal tortunes of the sacrifices human victims 1 Their 
never-dying worm to disbelief, both of digree of conviction must certainly b# 
which have' been demonstrated to be very strong : it cannot arise from 
involuntary. « reasoning, it must from feelings, the 

Tljj^last proof of the Christian reward of their prayers. If each of 
religion depends on the influence of these should. affirm, m opposition to 
the Holy Ghost. Theologians divide the ftrongest possible arguments, that 
the influence of the Holy Ghost into inspiration carried internal evidence, I 
its ordinary and extraordinary n»des fear their inspired brethren, the ortho- 
of operation. The latter is supposed dox missionancs, would be so uncharit-^ 
to be that which inspired the Piophets able as to pronounce thorn obstinate, 
and Apostles ; and the former to be Miracles cannot be received as testi- 
the grace of God, which summarily monies of a disjiuted fact, because all 
makes known the truth of His revela- human testimony has ever been in- 
tion to those whose mftid is fitted for sufticient to eatfiolish the possibility 
its reception by a submissive p^usal of miracles. That which is incajiable 
of His word. Persons convinced m fhis of proo^ itself is no proof of anything 
maimer can do anything bi 4 t account else. Prophecy has ffiso been rejected 
for their conviction, describe the t^e by the test of reason. Those, then, 
at which it happenifl, A: the manner who have been ad^ialfy inspired are 
m which it came upon them. It is • the only true believers in the Chris- 
supposed to enter the mind by other tian religion^ ^ 

channels than those of the senses, and • Mox numine viso 

therefore professes to bo superior.to yirginei tumuere sinus, mnuptafjue 
reason founded on their experience. matei 

Admitting, however, the usefulness Arcrftio stupuit compleri viscera partu, 
or possibility of a divine revelaty^n, Auctorem paritura suum. * Mortaiia 
unless we demolish the foundations of corda 

all human knowledge, it is requisite Artificemtexerepoli,]|tuitquesub uno 
that our reason should previously Pectore, qui late oompleotitur 
demonstrate its genuineness ; far, be- Abem. 
fore wd extinguish the steac^ ray oi t Olaudiai^ Carmen Paschale. 

reason and common sense, it is fit that 

we should discover whether we cannot i See Locke’s Essay on Human Vndir- 
do without their assistance, whether siandtny, IkKik iv. ohsp. xix, on £n- 
or no there be any other erhich tbusiasm. 
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Does not so monstrous and disgust- 
ing an absurdity carry its own infamy 
and refutation with itself ? 

Vin. 203-*^ 

Him, still from hope to *hope the blisA 
pursuing ^ ^ 

Which ff*om the exhaustless lore^^ 
human weal y 

Draws on the virtuous mind^ the 
thoxufhts that rise 

In time-destroy'ing infkniieness^ gift 
With self-tnsh'i^ned eternity^ etc. 

Time is our consciousness of the 
succession of ideas in our mind. 
Vivid sensation, of either pain or 
«;.leasure, makes the time seem lonj^, 
as the common phrase is, because it 
renders us more acutely conscious of 
our ideas. If a mind be conscious 6f 
an hundred ideas during one, minute, 
by the clock, and of two hundred 
during another, the latter of these 
spaces would actually occupy so much 
'greater extent in the mind as two 
exceed one in quantity. If, therefore, 
the human mind, by any future im- 
provement of its sensibility, should 
become conscious of^an infinite niim 
ber of ideas in a minute, that minute 
would be eternity. I do not hence 
infer that the actual space |)etween 
the birth and dea'oh of a man will ever 
be prolonged ; but that his sensibility 
is perfectible, 'an|l that the number 
of ideas which his mind is capable 
of receivflig is indefinite. , One man is 
stretched on the rack during twelve' 
hours ; another sleeps soundly in his 
bed : the difference of time perceivea 
by these two persons is immense V one 
hardly wih believe that half an hour 
has elapsed, the other could credit 
that centuries ^ad flown during his 
a^ny. Thus, the Jife of a man of 
virtue and talent, who should die in 
his thirtieth year,, is, with regard tO( 
Ms own feelinf[s, longer th^ that of a 
luiierable priest-ridden slave, who 
dreams out a century of dulness. The 
one luu perpetually cultivated his 


mental faculties, has rendered Mm- 
self master of his thoughts, can 
iiistraot apd generalize amid the 
letharjy ^of every-day business the 
other can slumber oii%r the brightest 
moments ^of his being, and is unable 
'to remember the happiSst hour of his 
life, e Perhaps t^e perishing ephemeron 
enjoys a longer life than the, tortoise. 

Dark flood of time ! 
Roll as it listeth thee— I measure not 
By months or moments thy ambiguous 
course. ^ 

Another may stand by me on the 
brjnk t 

And watch the bubble whirled beyond 
his ken 

That p.auses at my feet. The sense of 
love, * 

The ‘ thirst for actiigi, and bi.- im- 
passioned thought 

Prolong my being : if I wake no more. 
My life more actual living will contain 
Than some gray veteran’s of the world’s 
cold school, 

Whose listless hours unprofitably roll, 
By one enthusiast feeling unredeemed. 

See Godwin’s Pol. Jus. vol. i, p. 411 ; 
and CondorcetJ Esquisse d'un Tableau 
Huipf.'iqu^ des Progrk de V Esprit 
Hx/main, dpoque ix. 

VIIL 211, - 

^ t. ( No longer noVo 

,He slays the lamb that looks hint in the 
face. 

I hold that the depravity of the 
physical and miiral nature of man 
originated in his unnatural habits of 
life. The origin of man, like that of 
the, universe of which he is a part, is 
enveloped in impenetrable mystery. 
His generations either had a beginning, 
or they had not. The weight of evi- 
dence«in favour of each of these sup* 
position^ seems tolerably equal ; and 
it is perfectly unimportant to Uie 
pi’esent argument which is assumed. 

language spoken, however, by 
the mythology of nearly all religions 
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seems to proye that at some dietont 
period man forsook the path of nature, 
andsaOriheed the parity a^d happineJb 
of his being to unnatural |ippetites. 
The date of thil event seems to have 
also been that of some gre^t change 
in the clima^s of the earth, with! 
which it has an obviims correiipon- 
dence. The allegory of Adam and Eve 
eating of the tree of evil, and entailing* 
upon their posterity the wrath of God 
and the loss of everlasting life, admits 
of no other explanation than the 
disease and crime thaf have flowed from 
unnatural diet. Milton was so well 
aware of this tliat he makes^ Raphael 
thus exhibit to Adam the consequence 
of his disobedience 

* Immediately a place 
Befsfidiis eyes appeared, sad, noisome, 
dark ; ^ 

A lazardiouse it seemed ; wherein 
were laid ^ 

Numbers of all diseased —all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, 
qualms 

Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madue^, piuing 
atrophy, * 

Marasmus, ihd wido-wasKng pes- 
•tilence, • « ^ 

Dropsi|s and asthmas, and joint-rack- 
ing rheums. 

And how many ^ thousands more 
might not be add^ to this frightful 
catalogue ! 

The story of Prometheus is one 
likewise which, although universijlly 
admitted to be allegorical, has never 
been satisfactorily i^xplained. Pro- 
metheus stole fire from heaven, and 
was chained for this crime, to Mount 
CaucasilB, where a vulture continually 
devoured his liver, that grew to meet 
its hunger. Hesiod i^ys that, before 
the time of Prometheus, mankind 
were exempt from sufifering;* that 


they enjoyed a vigorous youth, and 
that death, when at length it cam,e, 
approached like sleep, and^ently 
closed their eyes. Again, so general 
.was this opiju^i that Horace, a poet 
^of the Augustan age, writes— 

^ Audax omnia perpeti, 

,Gcns humana ruit per vetitum nefas ; 

Audax lapeti genus 
Ignom frauue mala gentibus intulit : 

Post ignem a^heriS. domo 
Subductum, macies et nova febrium 

Terris inciibuit cohors, 

Semotique prius birda necessitas 

Lothi cofripuit gradura. 

How plain a language is spoken by sfr 
this! Promotheu# (who represents 
the human race) effected some great 
change in the condition of his nature, 
and applied fire to culinary purposes ; 
thu^ in venting an expedient for screen- 
ing from his disgust the horrors of the 
shambles. From this moment his^ 
vitals’ were devoured by the vulture* 
of disease. It consumed his being in 

I every shape of its loathsome and 
i infinite variety, inducing the soul- 
; quelling sinkingf^ of premature and 
violent death. • All vice rose from the 
rum of healthful innocence. Tyranny, 
superstition, comm’erce, and inequality 
were then first known, when reason 
vainly attempted to gui^e the wander- 
ings of exacerbated passion. I con- 
►elude this part of the subjec^ with an 
extract from* Mr. Newton’s Defence 
V V^stahle BegimeUf from whom 

I I have borrowed this interpretation of 
I the fable of Prometheus. 

‘Making allowance for such trans- 
position of the events of the allegory 
as time might produce after the im* 
portant truths were forgotten, which 
this portion of ancient mythology 
was mbShded to transmit, the drift of 
«the fable seems to* be this Man at 
his creation was endowed with the 
gift of perpetual youth ; that is, he 
was not fdrraed to be a sickly sufifering 
creature as we uow see him, but to 
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enjoy health, and to sink by slow 
degrees into the bosom of his parent 
earth without disease or pain. Pro- 
metheus first taught the use of animal 
food (primus bovem eocpidit Prome- . 
theus^) and of fire, with wfiich toS 


render it more digestible and ideasfeg ns comprised in one qifcstion .—How 


to the tast*e. Jupiter, and the rest 
the gods, foreseeing the consequence? 
of these inventions, were amused or 
irritated at the short-sighted devices 
of the newly-formed tfreature, and left 
him to expeiience the sad efiects of 
them. Thirst, the nccessaiw con- 
comitant of a flesh diet ' (perhaps of 
all diet vitiated by culinary prepara- 
l&on), ‘ ensued ; water was resort^ 
to, and man forfeited the inestimable 
gift of health which he had received 
from heaven : he became diseased, th^e 
partaker of a precarious existence, 
and no longer descended slowly t^ his 
grave 

JBut just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And every death its o\sti avenger 
breeds ; 

The fury passions from that blood 
began. 

And turned on man«a ^ercer savage— 
man. 

Man, and the animals whom he has 
infected with his’ society, or depraved 
by his dominion, are alone diseased. 
The wild hog, lhQ,,mouflon, the bison, 
and the wolf, are peifeotly exempt 
from malady, and invjiriajdy die either 
from external violence or natural old 
age. But the domestic hog, the shecpi 
the cow, and the dog, an© subject to 
an incredible variety of distempers ; 
and, like' the corrupters of their 
nature, have physicians who thnve 
upon their Eq>Beries. The super- 
eminence of man j^^like Satan’s, a 
6upet«minence of pain ; ahd the 
mAjority of his species, doomed toi{ 
penury, disease, and ci^me, have 

* Plm. Kak Hist. lib. vii. 4 ct. 57. 

* Hfifurn ro Haturs, Cadell, 1^11. 


reason to curse the untoward event 
that, by enabling him to communicate 
)iis sensatiops, rajsed him above the 
level <fi his fellow-animals. But the 
steps that have been*taken are in^e- 
vocable. The whole of human science 

_ -r A TT 


can ^he advantages of intellect and 
civilization be reconciled ^with the 
liberty and pure pleasures of natural 
bfe ? How can we take the benefits 
and reject the evils of the system, 
which IS now interwoven with all the 
fibres of our behig?— I beheve that 
abstinence from animal food and 
spirituous liquors would in a great 
measure capacitate us for the solution 
of this important question. 

It is true that menial and bodily 
derangement is attributable in nart to 
other deviations frorti rectituae and 
nature than those which concern diet. 
The mistakes cherished by society 
respecting the connection of the sexes, 
whence the misery and diseases of 
unsatisfied celibacy, unenjoying pros- 
titution, and the premature arrival of 
puberty, neceasaiily spring ; the putrid 
atmosphere of crowded cities ; the ex- 
halations of cfiemical processes ; the 
muJSing of our liodies in superfluous 
apnarel; tjie absurd treatment of 
infants .-»all these ancL innumerable 
ot|fier causes contribute their mite to 
the mass of hftniah evil. 

Comparative anatomy teaches us 
that man resembles frugivorous ani- 
mals in everythipg, and carnivorous 
in, nothing ; he has neither claws 
wherewith to seize his prey, nor dis- 
tinct and pointed teeth to tear the 
In-yig fibre, A Mandarin of the first 
class, with nails two inches long, would 
probably find them alone inefficient to 
hold even a hare. After every sub- 
terfu^ of« gluttony, the bull must be 
degraded into the ox, and the ram 
into the wether, by on unnatural and 
inhuman opersrion, that the flaccid 
fibre may oflfer a fainter resistance to 
rebelKous natiu’e. It is only by 
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softening and disguising dead flesh Jby|| vegetable diet, in •every essential par 
culinary preparation that it is ren- ticular. It is true that the reluctance 
dered susceptible of mastication oil to abstain from animal food, i^hose 
digestion ; and that the sight %f its who have been Icog accustomecTto its 
bloody juices ant raw horror feoes not stimulus, is sg great in some persons 
excite intolerable loathing and dis- if weak minds as to be scarcely over- 
gust. Let the Advocate of animal food #oij^ ; but this is far 'from ^bringing 
force himself to a decisive experm^nt any argument in its favour. * A lamb, 
on its fitness, and, as Plutarcli recom- W^hich was fed for some time on flesh 
mends, tear a living lamb with hia by a ship’s crew, refused its natural 
teeth, and plunging his head into its diet at the end of the voyage. There 
vitals 'Slake his thirst with the steam- are numerous instances of, horses, 
ing blood ; when fresh from the deed sheep, oxen, and even vood-pigeons, 
of horror, let him reifert to the irre- having been taught to live upon flesh, 
sistible instincts of nature that would until they have loathed their natural 
rise in judgement against it, and say, aliment. Young children evidently 
‘Natuie formed me for such work as pitfer pastry, oranges, apples, ancW 
this.’ Then; and then only, would ho other fruit, to the Aesli of animals ; 
be consistent. • until, by the gradual depravation of 

Manresembles no carnivorous ani- thb digestive organs, the free use of 
mal.iiiere is nt) exception, unless vegetables has for a time produced 
man be one, to the rule of habivorous seriofls inconveniences ; for a time^ 
animals having cellulated colons. I say, since there never was an 
The orang-outang peifectly restm- instance wheiein a change from spint- 
bles man both in the order and number uous liquors and animal food to vege- * 
of his teeth. The orang-outang is the tables and pure water has failed 
most anthropomorphous of the ape ultimately to invigorate the body, by 
tribe, all of which are strictly fru- rendering its juices bland and consen- 
givorous. There is no other species taneous, and to restore to the mind 
of animals, which hvd on dilFereufc that clieerfulnons and elasticity which 
food, m which this analogy exists ^ not one in fifty possesses on tho 
In many frugivorous animals, t^e present ^system. A love of strong 
canine teeth are more poirytod and liquors is also with difliculty taught to 
distinct than fliose of man. The i^- infants. Almost every ono remembers 
semblatce also of thi hutnan stomach tho wry faces which the first glass 
to that i»f the orang-outang is greater ff port produced. Unsophmticated 
than to that of any other animal. instinct is injiranably unerring ; but 
The intestines are ajso identical with tb decide on the fitness of animal food 
those of herbivorous animals, wdiiqji f^oin the perverted appetites which 
present a larger surface for absorption its constrained adoption produces, 
and have ample and cellulated colons, is to %nake the criminal a Judge m 
The caecum also, though short, ,is his own cause : it is even worse, it is 
lai’ger than that of carnivorous ani- appealing to the infatuated drunkard 
mals ; and even here the orang-outang in a question of th| salubnty of 
retains its accustomed similanty. brandy. * ^ 

The structure of the hum^in f»me. What ft the cause of morbid action 
then, is that of one fitted to' a pure m the animal system ? Not the air 

— — we breathe, ^or our fellow-denizens of 

i Cuvier, Legws Comp. tom. Hi, nature breathe the same uniniured ; 
pp. 169, 373, 448, 465, 48a Bees’a not the Water we drink (if remote 
C^opaedia, art. Man. • from the pollutions of man and his 
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inventions^), for the animals drink it 
too; not the earth we tread upon; 
nob the unobscured sight of glorious 
nature! in the wooch the field, or the 
expanse of sky and^rodean ;^nothin>y 
that we are or do in common with the 
undiseased inhabitants of the foVJst,, 
Something, then, wherein we di&jpr 
from them : our habit of altering our 
food by fire, so that our appetite is no 
longer a just criterion for the fitness 
of its gratification. Except in children, 
there remair no traces of that in- 
stinct which determines, in all other 
animals, what aliment is natural or 
otherwise ; and so perfectly obliterated 
• j.r6 they in the reasoning adults of ohr 
species, that it huS become necessary 
to urge considerations drawn from 
comparative anatomy to prove that Vo 
are naturally frugivorous. t ^ 

Crime is madness. Madness is 
disease. Whenever the cause of 
disease shall be discovered, the root, 
from which all vice and misery have 
so long overshadowed the globe, will 
lie bare to the axe. All the exertions 
of man, from that moment, may be con- 
«idered as tending to the clear profit 
of his sjiocios. No sant mind m a sane 
body resolves upon a real crime. It 
IS a man of violent passions, l[>]oodshot 
eyes, and swollen veins, that alone 
can grasp the knife of murder. The 
system of a simple diet promises no 
Utopia^ advantages. It is no mere 
reform ot lemslation, whilst the furious 
passions and evil propensities of the 
human heart, in which it had ite 
origin, are still unassuaged. It strikes 
at the root of all evil, and is an ex- 
periment which may be tried with 

^ The necessity of resorting to some 
moans of jpuriiying water, and the 
disease which arisen from its adulter- 
ation in oiviliaed countries, is sufficiently 
apparent. See Dr. Lambe's £«poWs ot* 
I do not assert that the use 
of water is in itself unnatural, but that 
the anperverted palate would swallow 
no capable of oecaaioning disease. 


.BU’cess, not alone by nations, but by 
small societies, families, and even 
.'ndividuals^ In no cases has a return 
to vegetable diet produced the slightest 
injury ; in most it hds been attended 
with changes undeniably beneficial. 
Should ever a physiciali be born with 
the, genius of Locke, I am persuaded 
that he might trace all jbodily and 
mental derangements to our unnatural 
habits, as clearly as that philosopher 
has traced all knowledge to sensation. 
What prolific sources of disease are 
not those mineral and vegetable poisons 
that have been introduced for its ex- 
tirpation 1 How many thousands have 
become murderers and robbers, bigots 
and domestic tyrants, dissolute and 
abandoned adventurer*!, from the use 
of fermented liquors ; who, l^d they 
slaked their thu*8t only with pure 
water, would have lived but to diffuse 
the happiness of their own unperverted 
feelmgs 1 How many groundless opin- 
ions and absurd institutions have not 
received a general sanction from the 
sottishness and intemperance of in- 
dividuals ^ Who will assert that, had 
the populace of Paris satisfied their 
hunger at the’ ever-furnished table of 
vegetable nature, they would have 
le^t their, brutal suffrage to the pro- 
scription list of Robespierre ? Could 
a^^et of men, whose passions were not 
perverted b^ unnatural stimuli, look 
with coolness on an auto da fC ? Is it 
to be believed that a being of gentle 
feelings, rising foom his meal of roots, 
w;ould take delight m sports of blood ? 
Was Nero a man of temperate life ? 
could you read calm health in his 
ch^ek, flushed with ungovernable pro- 
pensities of hatred for the human 
race ? Did Mul^y Ismael’s pulse beat 
evenly, was his skin transparent, did 
his eyes beam with healthiness, and 
its invariable oonoomitanto, cheerful- 
ness and benignity f Though history 
has decided none of these questions, 
a child could not hesitate to answer in 
the Legative. Surely the bile-suffused 
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cheek of Buonaparte, his wrinWed| hideous variety, ’ from the ravings of 
brow, and yellow eye, the ceaseless the fettered maniac to the unaccourit- 
inquietude of his , nervous system^ able irrationalities of ill-temper that 
sfjeak no less plainly the chi-acter make a hell of# domestic lif^ into 
of hifl unrestinf ambition thm his a calm and j^ojisiderate evenness of 
murders and his victories. It is im- ?emper,*that alone might offer a cer- 
possible, had Buonaparte descended ^awple^lge of the future moral reform- 
from a race of vegetable feeders, fhat al&n of society. On a natural system 
he could have had either the inclin- of diet, old age would be our last and 
ation or the power to ascend the thron«» our only malady ; the term of our 
of the Bourbons. The desire of tyranny existence would be protracted ; we 
could* scarcely be excited in the in- should enjoy lifo, and no longer pie- 
dividual, the power to tyrannize would elude others from the enjoyment of it ; 
certainly not be delegated by a society all sensational delights would be iu- 
neither frenzied by inebriation nor finitely more exquisite and perfect; 
rendered impoteht and irrational by the very sense of being would then be 
disease. Pregnant indeed with inex- a Continued pleasuie, such as we 
haustible calamity is the renunciation feel it in some lt>vf and favoured 
of instinct, as ii concerns our physical moments of our youth. By all that is 
natqj^ arithmetic cannot enumeuate, sabred in our hopes for the human 
nor reason perhajte suspect, the multi- race, I (jonjure those who love happi- 
tudinous sources of disease m civilized ness •and truth to give a fair trial to 
life. Even common water, that ap- the vegetable system. Reasoning is 
parently innoxious pabulum, when^or- surely superfluous on a subject whose 
rupted by the filth of populous cities, meriM an exjienence of six months* 
is a deadly and insidious destroyer', would set for ever at rest. But it is 
Who can wonder that all the induce- only among the enlightened and bene- 
ments held out by God Himself in the volent that so great a sacrifice of 
Bible to virtue should have been vainer appetite and prejudice can bo ex- 
than a nurse’s tale ; alad that those pected, even theugh its ultimate excel- 
dogmas, by which He has theje excited lence should not admit of dispute. It 
and justified the most ferpcious p^ is foun^ easier, by the short-sighted 
pensities, shniild have al«ne been victims of disease, to palliate their 
deerae^ essential ; whilst Christies torments by medicine than to prevent 
are in the daily pricticl of all those them by regimen. J^hfe vulgar of all 
habits '^hich have infected with disease •ranks are mvanably sensual and in- 
and crime, not only the reprobate sons, docile ; yet X cannot but feffl myself 
but these favoured ^children of the persuaded that when the benefits of 
common Father’s love ? Omnipotence vegetable diet are mathematically ' 
itself could not save them from the proved, when it is as clear that those 
consequences of this original and uni- who live naturally are exempt from 
versa! sin. , premature death as that nfbe is not 

There is no disease, bodily or men- one, the most sottish of mankind will 
tal, which adoption ^f vegetable diet feel a nreference towards a long and 
and pure water has not infallibly miti- tranquil, contrasted with a shoit and 
gated, wherever the experiment has painful, ^e. On the average, out of 
been fairly tried. Debility is ^raduaUy sixty persons four in three years, 
converted into strength ; disease into Hopes are entertained that, in April, 
healthfulnesB ; madnpss, in all 4 t 6 1814, a statement will be given that 

— sixty persons, all having lived more 

1 lambe’s JR^orit on Cancer, • than three years on vegetables and 
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pure water, are then in ’perfect Kealtti. an, ox, would afford ten times the 
More than two years have now elapsed j 'sustenance, undepraving indeed, and 
riot one of them has died ; no such ex- '‘ncapable of generating disease, if 
ample will bo found ip any sixty gatbe^'od immediately from the bosom 
persona taken at randoip. Seventeen, of the fearth. The most fertile dis- 
persons of all ages (the families oi tricts of the habitable globe are now 
br. Lam be ahd Mr. Newton) l;jve. actually cultivated by n?en for animals, 
lived for seven years on this diet wily at p, delay and waste of aliment abso- 
out a death, and almost without the lutely incapable of calculation. It is 
slightest illness. Surely, when we ;mly the wealthy that can, to any 
consider that some of these were great degree, oven now, indulge the 
infants, and one a martyr to asthma unnatural craving for dead llesl*, and 
now nearly suthdued, we may challenge they pay for the gi eater licence of the 
any seventeen persons taken at ran- privilege by subjection to siiper- 
dom in this city to exhibit a parallel iiunierary diseases. Again, the spirit 
case. Those who may have been of the n.*tion that sho'uld take the lead 
"rxcibed to question the rectitude 'of m this great reform would insensibly 
established habito of diet by these become agricultural ; commerce, with 
loose remarks, should consult Mr. New- all its vice, solfiahness, /and conuption, 
ton’s luminous and eloquent essay K would gi’adually decline ; moro^ggtural 
When these proofs come fairlv be- habits would product! gentler manners, 
fore the world, and are clearly seen and the excessive complication of 
by all who understand arithmetic, it political relations would be so far 
is scarcely possible that abstinence simplified that every individual might 
"from aliments demonstrably pernicious feel and understand why he loved his 
should not become universal. In pro- country, and took a personal interest 
portion to the number of proselytes, in its welfare. How would England, 
so will be the weight of evidence ; and for example, depend on the capnees 
when a thousand persons can be pro- of foreign rulers if she contained 
duced, living ouvegetabies and distilled within herseirall the necessanes, and 
water, who have to dread no disease despised whatever they possessed of 
but old age, the world will be compelled the luxuries, of life ? How could they 
to regard animal flesh and fermented sterve her into compliarpe with their 
liquors as slow but certain poisons, vi^ws ? Of what consequence^would 
The change which would be produced it be that they *ref used to take her 
by simpler habits on political economy woollen manufactures, when la*ge and 
is sufficiently remarkable. The mono- fertile tracts of the island ceased to be 
polizing eater of animal flesh woul£ allotted to the waste of pasturage? 
no longer destroy his constitution hy On a natural system of diet we should 
devouring an acre at a meal, and many require no spices from India ; no 
loaves of bread would cease to’ con- wines from Portugal, Spain, France, 
tribute to’gout, madness and apoplexy, or Madeira; none of those multi- 
in the shape of a pint of porter, or tudinous articles of luxury, for which 
a dram of girt when appeasing the every comer of the globe is rifled, and 
long-protracted fanrlne of the hard- which are the causes of so much indi- 
working peasant's hungry babis. The viduai rivalship, such calamitous and 
quantity of nutritious vegetable matter, sanguinary national disputes. In the 
ooneumed in fattening tho carcase of history of modem times, the avance 

of commercial monopoly, no less than 

^iftetutntoITature.orl)^^ the ambition of weak and wicked 

meffinten. Oadell, 1611. chiefli, seems to have loinented the 
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universal discord, to have added s^ub 
bornness to the mistakes of cabinet^ 
and mdocility to the; infatuation of th^ 
people. Let it ever be remeihbered 
that it is the direct influence of com- 
merce to make the interval between 
the richest and the poorest lAan wider 
and more unconquerab^fe. Let ^ be 
remembered that it is a foe to every- 
thing of real worth and excellence ii> 
the human character. The odious and 
disgusting aristocracy of wealth is 
built upon the rums of all that ii^good 
in chivalry or reprfblicaiiism ; and 
luxury IS the forerunner of a barbarism 
ecarce capable of^curo. Is it impossible 
to realize a state of society, where all 
the energies of man shall be directed 
to the production of his solid happi- 
ness ? Certainly, if this advantage 
(the^oBject of all'political speculation) 
be m any degree attainable, it is attain- 
able only by a conimunity which holds 
out no factitious incentives totthe 
avarice and ambition of the few, and 
which 18 internally organized for the 
liberty, security, and comfort of the 
many. None must be entrusted with 
power (and money is the completest 
species of power) who* do not stand 
pledged to use it exclusively for the 
general benefit. But the ujie of aniAal 
flesh and femented liquori directly 
militates witn this equality of Jjiie 
rightB*of man. ThI pSasant cannot 
gratify ihese fashionable cravings with- 
out leaving his family to starve. With- 
out disease and war, those sweeping 
curtailers of population, pasturage 
would include a waste too groat to be 
afforded. The labour requisite to sup- 
port a family is far lighter^ thaq is 

1 It has come uqjder the author’s 
experience that some of the workmen 
on an embankment m North Wales, 
who, in consequence of the inability of 
the proprietor to pay them, seldom 
received their wages, have supported 
large families by cultivating small spots 
of sterile ground by moonlight. In the 
notes to Pratt’s poem, Preoif, ir the 
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usually supposed'. The peasantry work, 
not only for themselves, bub for the 
aristocracy, the army, and the ;iianu- 
facturers. , « 

The advantage of a reform in diet 
IS obviiusly greater than that of any 
^otL^r. ,Ib strikes at the root of the 
enl. To remedy the abuses of legis- 
lation, before we annihilate the pro- 
pensities by which they are produced, 
IS to suppose that by taking away the 
effect the cause will cease tq opeiate. 
But the efficacy of this system depends 
enbiiely on the proselytism of indi- 
viduals, and grounds its merits, as 
a benefit to the community, upon the 
t«$tal change of the dietetic habits u 
its members. It proceeds securely 
from a uiiinber of particular cases to 
ofie that IS univor.s.iil, and has this 
advantfigo over the contrary mode, 
that*one error does not invalidate all 
that has gone before. 

Let not too much, however, be 
expected from this system. Thrf 
healthiest among us is nob exempt 
from hereditaiy disease. The most 
symmetrical, athletic, and longlived is 
a being inexpresiqbly inferior to what 
he would havtpbeen, had not the un- 
natural habits of his ancestors accumu- 
lated fjr him a 'certain portion of 
malady and deformify. In the most 
perfect specimen of civilized man, 
something is still fciu^d wanting by 
►the physiological critic. Can a return 
to nature, thqn, instantaneoi^ly eradi- 
cate predispositions that have been 
qfowly taking root in the silence of 
mnumerablei ages?— Indubitably not. 
All Ohab I contend for is, that from 
the moment of the relinquishing all 
unnatural habits no new disease is 
generated; and that^he predisposi- 
tion to hereditfrg maladies gradually 

*Poof, is an account of an industrious 
labourer who, by working m a small 
garden, before and after his day’s task , 
attained t 6 an enviable state of inde- 
pendence. 
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periBheB, for want ot its accustomed ii^lizes the hell that priests and 
supply. In cases of consumption, oeldams feign.' Every man forms, 
cancey<^ gout, asthma, and scrofula, pS it were, his^god fpm his own 
such id' the invariable tendency of a rharaaer; to the divinity of one of 
diet of vegetables and^iure water. ^ simple habits no offering would be 
Those who may be induced by these more acceptable than the happiness of 
remarks to give the vegetable sysr^mtthis creatures. He would be incapable 
a fair trial, should, in the first place, of hating or persecuting others for the 
date the' commencement of their love of God. He will find, moreover, 
practice from the moment of their v? system of simple diet to be a system 
conviction. All depends upon break- of perfect epicurism. He wdl no 
ing throijigh a pernicious habit rcso- longer be incessantly occupied in 
lutoly and af< once. Dr. Trotter* blunting and destroying those organs 
asserts that no drunkard was ever from which he ei-pects his gratification, 
reformed by gradually relinquishing The pleasures of taste to be derived 
his dram. Animal flesh, in its effects from a dinner of potatoes, beans, peas, 
^ the human stomach, is analogous turnips, lettuces, with a dessert of 
to a dram. It is similar in the kind, apples, gooseberries, strawberries, 
though diffenng in the degree, of its currants, raspberries, pnd in winter, 
operation. The proselyte to a pure oranges, apples and pears, is far 
diet must be warned .to Cixpect a greater than is supposed. Thbfee who 
temporary diminution of muscular wait until they can eat this plain fare 
strength. The subtraction of a power- with the sauce of appetite will scarcely 
ful stimulus will suffice to account for join, with the hypocritical sensuahst 
ihis event. But it is only temporary, at a lord-mayor’s feast, who declaims 
and is succeeded by an equable capa- against the pleasures of the table, 
bility for exertion, far surpassing his Solomon kept a thousand concubines, 
former vanous and fluctuating strength, and owned in despair that all was 
Above all, he will a^jquire an easiness vanity. The man whose happiness is 
of breathing, by wlucL such exertion constituted by the society of one 
18 performed, with a remarkable ex- amiable ^oman would find some diffi- 
emption from that painful an4 difficult cinty in sympathizing with the disap- 
panting now felt by almost every one pointmei^b of this venerable debauchee, 
after hastily climbing an ordinary J address myself nou only to the 
mountain. He wrfl be equally capable young enthusiast, the ardent uevotee 
of bodily exertion, or mental applica^- of truth and virtue, the pvjre and 
tiop, after as before his simple meal, passionate moralist, yet unvitiated by 
He will feel none of the narcotic ef- the contagion of the world. He will 
fecto of ordinary diet. Irritability, embrace a puie system, from its 
the direct consequence of exhausting abstract truth, its beauty, its sim- 
stimuli, would yield to the power 6f pHcity, and its promise of wide- 
natural and tranquil impulses. He exjiended benefit ; unless custom has 
wiU no longer pine under the lethargy turned poison into food, he will hate 
of ennui, Uiat unconquerable weariness the brutal pleasures of chase by 
of life, more to .W (^readed than death instinct ; it will be a contemplation 
itself. He will escape the epidemic full Cif horror, and disappointment to 
madness, which byoods over its owm his mitfd, that beings cabbie of the 
injurious notions of Deity, and g^tlest and most admirable sym- 
pathies should take delight in the 
^ See Trotter on the Kervous Tern death-pangs and last convulfdons of 
perament. ammals. The elderly man, 
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whose youth has been poisoned# b| 
intemperance^ .or who has lived witn 
apparent moderatiop, an(\ is afflictel 
with a variety of painful midadies, 
would find his Account in a neneficial 
change produced without thp risk of 
poisonous meAcmes. The mother, to 
whom the perpetual sestlessnesp of 
disease and unaccountable deaths inci- 
dent to her children are the causes cf 
incurable unhappiness, would on this 
diet experience the satisfaction of be- 
holding their perpetual healths and 
natural playfulness ^ * The most valu- 
able Lves are daily destroyed by dis- 
eases that it is ^dangerous M palliate 
and impossible to cure by medicine. 
How much longer will man continue 
to pimp for the gluttony of Death, 
his jg^t insidious, implacable, •and 
eterSr foe ? ' 

'AXXa tpaKOvras nyplovs iaXiirt icai 
irapfiuXfir Kai Xcomr, avrol 
vtiT€ fh ap6rrfTa KaraXifroinfr efc^poiF 
ovdtv' tKeivoif ph yhp 6 <l)6vos 
vpiv S\l/op iariv* . , ."On yap ovk tarriv 
didpdtfrro) Kara (jiutriyrd (TnpKo(j>nytlVf irpS- 
rov pip «7ri tS>p irapdrav dijXouTat r^t 
KaraarKevfjf* OuSep'i yap hiKt to dvffpdnrov 

* Sec Mr. Newton's book. His children 
are the moat beautiful and healthy 
cieatures it is possible to cobceive ; the 
girls are perf CJt models for sculptor ; 
their 4wpositions aj^e jjJso the mBst 
gentle and coneilialing ; the judicious 
tieatmelht, which they expeuence in 
other points, may be a correlative cause 
of this. In the first ^ve years of tlieir 
hfe, of x8,ooo children *that are born. 
7,500 die of various diseases ; and how 
many more of those that survive are not 
rendered miserable by maladies not yn- 
mediately mortal? The quality and 
quantity of a womai's milk are ma- 
terially injured by the use of dead flesh. 
In an island near Iceland, whejo no 
vegetables aie to be got, thg children 
invariably die of tetanus before they 
are three weeks old, and the population 
Is supplied from the .mainland.— Sir 
G. Mackenzie's Htsi. of Iceland, See also 
imiU, ok»p. 1, pp. 53, 54, 56. * 


a&pa rSiP cVl (rn/^«o(^ayia ytyovdrav, ol 
ypviroTrjt ouk oJvTijy ovv;(oy, (jv 

Tpax^Trjs oddvTos irpn(rc(rnVf ou *mcoiXi'ny 
ivroyia Ka\ irytvpnfos T|)c^|ral kai 

i^aTfpydff'acrSaitdJynrq to ^apv kui Kpevdfs* 
dXX‘ avrd^fy 7 (fivcrif rij Xiidrrjri ray 

Kafir jj apiK(H)Tf)n toC <rrftparof ifol 
rfi pa\aKdTt]n rrjs y\d>(r(rrjs Kn\ rfj irpdi 
nt^tv dp^XvTTjTi nw TTVfvpaTOs, i^dpwrni 
rtjy (TapKo^l^ayiav, Et 8i Xtyas 7rf</»ywVni 
atmrtdy im Toiavnjv idtuSrjy, t /Soi'Xii (fta^ 
^ily irpuTov avroi dirdicTCivov, dXX* airds 
did (TeavTOVt pfj ;(p7frrtpf/0f KOmSi prj^i 
TvpTrdyio riyi prjSf TreXcKei’ dXXn, ox XvKot 
Kal dpKToi KOI Xeoyres avroi dira Miovai 
(f>ov€vov(TiVf dyeXt dijypttn (dovv fj (rrdpa^ 1 
orWy 5 dpva 7 ^aycDOV didppYj^ov Knl <l>d'y€ 
irpoanrecrdyv €Ti ((ovrosfoiseKeivn . . . . 'liput 
b* ovras (V rw piai(j>dvu rpv(f)S>p€Vj &(rr 
d^op TO Kptnr npoo-ayopfvnpey, dr dyjrbiv 
TTpds^vri rd lipitir dfdptday dmpiyvvyrfs 
KXmoy oivov pth ydpov 0^05 rjbwfiatri 
2vptaK0is *Apa/3iK0ip, wcrrrfp owwf vtKpov 
fVra^tdfomr. Kai yap ovrm avrav bin-, 
XvSivrav Ka\ paXax$iVr<av »cal Tporrov Tiro 
irpo(rair(vrav tpyov cori rrjv ?re\(^iv Kparfl” 
(raiy Kai biaKparijSi'KTTjs Si bfiyiis ^apvTf^rat 
f/iTTOift KOI votrwSfir riTTf^tny. . . . Ourw 
TO irpuiTov dypidv t> fwor (fipwBq irai ifoif* 
ovpyoy, €ir dpvig ns fj ixBvi tikKvtTTo' Koi 
yfvffdpfvov ovrti xai irpnpeXsrijrray (v €K(1~ 
yois t 6 (j^oviKoy ini poiy ipydrijv ^XBt kai 
tA Koapioy 7tpdf:inToy wil rdv oiKnvpdv 
dXKKTpvdva’ «ai acata piAcprV ovra Tfjv dtrAq- 
crrlay aropdxravTts cri/iaydr dvdpanav 
Tcai fToXepoi/ff xaI (povous TrpjtjXdov,— 
pXovr. n(p\ r^ lapKofpayias- 

.NOTE ON QUEEN MAB, BY 
MRS. SHELLEY 
Shelley was eighteen whop he wrote 
Queen Mah; he never published it. 
When it was written, he had come to 
the decision thaj he wts too young to 
be a * jij^ge of cowtroversies ' ; and be 
was desirous of acquiring *that sobriety 
'bf spirit which is Ae characteristic of 
true heroisni.' But he never doubted 
the truth or utility of his opinions ; 
and, in printing and privately dia- 
tnbuting Quern Jifaby he believed that 
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he should further their dissemination) 
T^ithout occasioning the mischief either 
to others or himself that might arise 
from publication. “It is doubtful 
whether he would Wmeelf have ad^j 
mitted it into a collection of his worlcs. 
His severe classical taste, refined^ by^ 
the constant study of the Greek poets, 
might have discovered defects that 
escape the ordinary reader ; and the 
change his opinions underwent in many 
points would have prevented him from 
putting forth^the speculations of his 
boyish days. But the poem is too 
beautiful in itself, and far too remark- 
able as the production of a boy of 
eighteen, to allow of its being passed 
over : besides that, having been fre- 
quently r^rinted, the omission would 
be vain. In the former edition certain 
portions were left out; as ohojking 
the general reader from the violence 
of their attack on religion. I myself 
had a painful feeling that such erasures 
'might be looked upon as a mark of 
disrespect towards the author, and am 
glad to have the opportunity of restor- 
ing them. The notes also are re- 
pnnted entire— noh, because they are 
models of reasonmg or xessons of truth, 
but because Shelley wrote them, and 
that all that a man at once so dis- 
tinguished and so excellent ever did 
deserves to be, preserved. The altera- 
tions his opmious underwent ought 
to be jjecorded, for they fonn hib 
history. 

A series of articles was published in 
the»jV«tD Monthly Magazine during the 
autumn of the year 1832, written by a 
man of groat talent, a fellow-coliegian 
and warm friend of Shelley: they 
describe admirably the state of his 
mind during Ms collegiate life. In- 
spired with ardour ^or the a^uisition 
of knowledge, endowed with the 
keenest sensibility and with thv 
fortitude of a martyr, Shelley came 
among his fellow-eroatures, congre- 
tlM for the purposes of education, 
Uke a apirit km another sphein ; too 


delicately organised for the rough 
treatment man uses towards man, 
Especially ip the reason of youth, and 
too r&ol^te in carrying out his own 
sense of good and justice, not to be- 
come a v^ictim. To a devoted attach- 
ment to those he loved he added a 
determined r'lsistance to oppression. 
Refusing to fag at Eton, he lyas treated 
‘ .fith revolting cruelty by masters and 
boys; this roused instead of taming 
his spirit, and he rejected the duty of 
obedience when it was enforced by 
menaces and punishment. To aversion 
to the society of his^ fellow-creatures, 
such as lie found them when collected 
together in societies, where one egged- 
on the other to acts of tyranny, was 
joined the deepest sympathy and 
compassion ; while the attach^^t he 
felt for individuals, ifnd the admiration 
with which he regarded their powers 
and their virtues, led him to entertain 
a high opinion of the perfectibility of 
human nature ; and he believed that 
all could reach the highest grade of 
moral improvement, did not the cus- 
toms and prejudices of society foster 
evil passions and excuse evil actions. 

The oppression which, trembling at 
every nerve yet resolute to heroism, it 
Wjas his ill-fortune to encounter at 
school akd at college, 1«^ him to dis- 
sect in all things from those, ^ whose 
arguments were ' blows, whoso faith 
appeared to engender blauie and 
hatred, ‘During my existence,’ he 
wrote to a frien^ in 1812, ‘ I have in- 
cessantly speculated, thought, and 
read,* His readings were not always 
well chosen; among them were the 
works of the French philosophers : as 
far as metaphysical argument went, he 
temporarily beoalne a convert. At the 
same time, it was the cardinal article of 
his fait\i.,that, if men were but taught 
and induced to treat their fellows with 
love, charity, and equal rights, thi^ 
earth would Realise pax^ise. He 
looked upon religion, as it is professed, 
and above all pi^ised, as hostile in- 
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stead of friendly to the cnltivatioD o^ 
those virtues vhich would make men 
brothers. , , 

Can this be wondered at ?. At the 
age of seventeeiP) fragile in hklth and 
frame, of the purest habits ip morals, 
full of devoted generosity and universal 
kindness, glowing with ardour to attain 
wisdom, resolved at every personal 
sacrifice to do nght, burning with o 
desire for affection and sympathy,— 
he was treated as a reprobate, cost 
forth as a criminal. 

The cause was that’he was sincere ; 
that he believed the opinions which he 
entertained to be true. And 4 ie loved 
truth with a martyr’s love; he was 
ready to sacrifice station and fortune, 
and his dearest Affections, at its shrine. 
The Mgrifice was demanded from,>and 
made Fy, a youth'* of seventeen. It is 
a singular fackin the histoi^of society 
in the civilized nations of modern times 
that no false step is so irretrievabfh as 
one made in early youth. Older men, 
it is true, when they oppose their 
fellows and transgress ordinary rules, 
carry a certain prudence or hypocrisy 
as a shield along with them. But youth 
is rash; nor can it ilnagine, while 
asserting what it believes to be trye, 
and doing what it believes i:o bo right, 
that it shouli^iie denounced rs vicious, 
and pursued as a criminal. > 

Shelley possessed li qi&lity of mind 
which erperience has shown me to be 
of the rarest occurrence among human 
beings: this was lijs unwmldliness. 
The usual motives that rule men, 
prospects of present or future advan- 
tage, the rank and fortune of those 
around, the taunts and censures, or the 
raise, of those who were hostile to 
im^ had no influent whatever over 
his actions, and apparently none over 
his thoughts. It is difficult pv^n to 
express Uie simplicity and directness 
of puipose that adorned him. Some 
few might be found ii) the history of 
mankind, and some one at least among 
ius own friends, equally disinterested 


and scornful, even to severe personal 
sacrifices, of every baser motive. Bqt 
no one, I believe, ever joined thus 
noble but pa#siv 6 »virtue to equal active 
^ndeavqura fc^r the benefit of his friends 
and mankind in general, and to equal 
>poVer to produce the^advaptages he 
d<isired. The world’s brightest gauds 
and its most solid advantages were of 
no worth in his eyes, when compared to 
the cause of what he considered truth, 
and the good of' his fellow-oreatures. 
Bom in a position which, to his in- 
experienced mind, afforded the greatest 
facilities to practise the tenets lie 
e^oused, he boldly declared the use 
he would make of fortune and station, ' 
and enjoyed the behef that he should 
materially benefit his fellow-creatuies 
bj^ his actions; while, conscious of sur- 
passjpg poweis of reason and imagina- 
tion, it 18 not strange that he should, 
even while so young, have believed 
that his written thoughts would tend 
to disseminate opinions which he 
believed conducive to the happiness of 
the human race. 

If man were a creature devoid of 
passion, he might^diave said and done 
all this with qiiietness. But he was 
too enthusiastic, and too full of hatred 
of all the ills he*' witnessed, not to 
scorn danger. Various disappointments 
tortured, but could nob j^ame, his soul. 
The more enmity bo met, the moio 
earnestly he became attached to his 
peculiar views, and hostile to those of 
the men who persecuted him. 

He was animated to greater zeid by 
compassion for his fellow-creatures. 
His iympathy was excited by the 
misery with which the world is burn- 
ing. He witnessed the sufferings of 
the poor, and was awiyre of the evils 
of ignorance, desired to induce 
every nch man to despoil himself of 
■^mperfluity, and to» create a brother- 
bd^ of property and service, and was 
ready to be the first to lay down the 
advantaged of his birth. He was of 
too uncompromising a disposition to 
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join any party. Ee did not in his 
youth look forward to gradual improve- 
ment ; nay, in those days of intolerance, 
now almost forgottenvit seemed as easy 
to look forward to tht^ port of miller^, 
mum of freedom and brotherhood which 
he thought the proper state of RianlB;ndi, 
as to the present reign of moderation 
and improvement. Ill-health made him 
believe that his race would soon be 
run ; that a year or two was all he had 
of life. «He desired 'that these years 
should be useful and illustrious, lie 
saw, in a fervent call on his fellow- 
creatures to share alike the blessings 
of the creation, to love and serve each 
uthcr, the noblest woik that life and 
time permitted hihi. In this spirit he 
conmosed Queen Mah. 

He was a lover of the wonderful and 
wild m literature, but had nobfastered 
these tastes at their genuine sources— 
the romances and chivalry of the muldle 
^ages— but in the perusal of such Ger- 
‘man works as were current in those 
days. Under the iiiduenco of these he, 
at the age of fifteen, wrote two short 
prose romances of slender merit. The 
sentiments and language were ex- 
aggerated, the composition imitative 
and poor. He wrote also a poem on 
the subject of Ahasuerus — being led to 
it by a German fragment he picked up, 
dirty and tom, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
This fell afterwards into other hands, 
and was considerably altered before ik 
was printed. Our earlier English poetiy 
was almost unknown to him. The love | 
and knowledge of Nature developed 
by Wordsworth— -the lofty melody and 
mysterious beauty of Coleridge’s poetry 
—and the wild fantastic machinery and 
gorgeous scenery adopted by Southey 
—composed hir favourite reading ; the 
rhythm of Qiiem was founded on 
that of Thalabat and the first few lines 
bear a striking resemblance in spirit, 
though not in idea, to th& opening of 
that poem. His fertile imagination, 
and ear tuned to the finest sense of 
harmony, preserved him from imita- 


tio^i. Another of his favourite books 
was the poem of Gebir by Walter Savage 
%jaDd 9 r. !F^rom his boyhood he had a 
wonderful facility of versification, which 
he carried into anoth^^ language ; and 
his LatiOj school- verses were composed 
with an ease and correctness that pro- 
cured for him prizes, and caused him 
to be resorted to by all his friends for 
i-ielp. He was, at the period of writing 
Queen Afa5, a great traveller within 
the limits of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. His time was spent among 
the loveliest scenes of these countries. 
Mountain and lake apd forest were his 
home ; ihe phenomena of Nature were 
his favourite study. He loved to 
inquire into their causes, and was 
addicted to pursuits cf natural philo- 
sophy and chemistry, as fdr.r«« they 
could be carried on as an amusement. 
These tastes gave truth gnd vivacity to 
his descriptions, and warmed his soul 
witii that deep admiration for the 
wonders of Nature which constant 
association with her inspired. 

He never intended t-o publish Queen 
Mah as it stands ; but a few years after, 
when printing Alastor, he extracted a 
small portion which he entitled The 
Di^emcm ^of the World. In this he 
changed somewhat the versification, 
and mado other alterat’jns scarcely to 
bfik^ called improvepents. 

Some years after, when in ftaly, a 
bookseller published an edition ^f Queen 
Mah as it originally stood. Shelley was 
hastily written to by his friends, under 
the idea that, deeply injurious as the 
mere distribution of the poem had 
proved, the publication might awaken 
fresh persecutions. At the suggestion 
of these friends he wrote a letter on 
the subject, prni'ted in the Examiner 
newspa^r— with which I close this 
history^of his earliest work. 

To THE EpITOE of THE ^EXAMDirER.' 

“ ‘Sir, 

^ Having heard that a poem entitled 
Qmm Mod) has been surreptitiously 
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published in London, and that legal 
proceedings have been instituted 
against* the publish<?r, I request th 1 
favour of your insertion of the lollow- 
ing explanation the aifair, as^'it relates 
to me. 

‘A poem entitled Queen Mah was 
written by me at the age of eighteen, 
I daresay in a sufticiently intemperate 
spirit— but even then was not intended 
for publication, and a few copies only 
were struck oil', to be distributed among 
my personal friends. I have not seen 
this production for several years. 1 
doubt not but that it is peifectly worth- 
less in point of literary composition ; 
and that, in all that concerns moral 
and political speculation, as well as in 
the subtler diwnminations of meta- 
pbyjljf^^, and religious doctrine, it is 
still more crude and immature. 1 am 
a devoted enemy to religious^ political, 
and domestic oppression ; and I regiet 
this publication, not so much from 
literary vanity, as because I fear it is 
better fitted to injure than to serve the 


sacred cause of freedom. I have directed 
my solicitor to apply to Chancery for an 
injunction to restrain the sale ^ but, 
after the precedent of Mr. Southey’s 
Wat Tyler (a p em written, I believe, 
at the same age, and ivith the same 
uD’C‘fleGling enthusiasm), with little 
hope of success. 

‘ Whilst I exonerate myself from all 
share in having divulged opinions 
hostile to existing sanctions, under the 
form, whatever lu may be, which they 
assume in this poem, ft is scarcely 
necessary for me to protest against the 
system of inculcating the truth of 
Christianity or the excellence of Mon- 
aichy, however true or however ex- 
cellent they may be, by such equivocal 
arguments as confiscation and impnson- 
nient, and invective and slander, and 
the Insolent violation of the most sacred 
ties of Nature and society. 

‘Sir, 

‘ I am ypur obliged and obedient servant, 
‘Percy B. Shelley. 
‘Pisa, June 22, 1821.' 


[Of the following pieces the Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire, the Poems 
from St. IrvynCy or The Rosicrucianj The Posthumous Fmgments of Margaret 
Nicholson and The DeviVs Walhy were published by Shelley himself; the 
others by Medwin, Rossetti, Torman and Dowden, as induiated in the several 
prefatory notes.] 


VERSiTs OIJ CAT , 

[Publislipd by Hogg, Life of Shelley^ 
1858; dated 1800.] 

I 

A CAT in distress,” 

Nothing more, nor less; 

Good folks, I must faithfully tell ye, 

As 1 am a sinner. 

It waits for some dinner 5 

To stufi out its own liitle belly. 

n 

You would not easily guesa^ ' 

All tlie modes of distress 
Which torture the tenants of earth; 
And the various ev;jls, lo 

Which like so many devils, 

Attend the poor souls from their bh'th. 


III 

Some a living require, 

And others desire 
An okl fellow 3ut of the way ; 

And which is the best 
I leave to be guessed, 

For 1 cannot pretend to say. 

IV 

One wants society, 

Another variety, 20 

Others a tranquj'^hfe; “ 

Soire wantfodfti, 

Others, as good^ 

Only want a wife. 

V 

But this poor little cat 25 

Only wanted a rat, 
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To stuff out its own little maw; 

, And it were as good 
Sc ft people had such food, 

To make them hold th'kir jc,w / 30 

FRAGMENT: OMENS ^ ^ 

[Published by Medwin, Shelley^Pa^^St 
1833^ dated 1807.] 

Habk! the owlet flaps his wings 
In the pathless dell beneath; 

Hark! ’tis the night-raven sings 
Tidings of approaching death. 

EPITAPHIUM 

[Latin Viersiob of the Epitaph in 
GRA r’s Elegy.] ' 

[Published by Metf^vin, Life of Shelley^ 
1847; dated 1808*^9.] 

I 

Hio sinu fessum caput hospitaii 
Cespitis dormit juvenis, nec illi 
Fata ridebant, popularis ille 
. Nescius aurac. 

II 

Musa non vultu genus arroganti 5 
Rustica natum grego despicata, 

Et suum tristls puerum notavit 

1 Sollicitudo. 

HI 

Indoles illi bene lar|a, pectus 
Veritas sedera sibi vmdicavit, 10 

Et pan tantis mentis beavit 

^ Munere coelum. 
n 

Omne quod moestia habuit miscrto 
Corde laigivit lacrimam, recepit ^ 

Onoe quod ooelo voluit, fidehs 1 5 

Poctus amici. 

T 

V 

Longius sed tu fuge onriosus 
Caetoras landes fuge suspicari, 

Caeteras culpas fuge velle tractas 

3ede tremf^da. 20 

n 

Bpe tremesoentes tcoubant in ilia 
Bede vlrtutea panterque ouipae, 

In sui Patris gremio, tremenida 

Sede Deique. 


; ‘ IN HOROLOGIUM 

SPublished by Medwin, Life of Shdley, 
♦ 1847; dated 1809.] 

Inter marmoreas Iflonorae pendula 
collea 

Fortunata nimis Machina dioit horas. 
Qua i manibus promit ilia duas insensa 
j papillas 

I Our mihi sit digito tangere, amata, 
nefas? 

I 

A DIALOGUE 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
Life of Hhelleyt 1858; dated 1809. In- 
cluded m the Esdaile I^IS. Book.] 

DeatJu^ 

For my dagger is bathed in the blood 
of the bravo, 

I come, care-worn tenant of life, from 
the grave, 

Wlwro Innocence sleeps ’neath the 
pcace-givmg sod, 

And the good cease to tremble at 
Tyranny’s nod; 

I offer a calm habitation to thee, — 5 

Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber 
with me? 

My mansion is damp, cold silence is 
there, 

But it lulls in obhvion the fiends of 
despair ; 

Not a groan (?f regret, not a sigh, not a 
breath, l* 

Dares dispute with ^im Silence the 
empire of Death. lO 

I offer a calm habitation to thee,— 

Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber 
with me? 

Mortd* 

Mine eyelids are heavy; my soul seeks 
repose. 

It longs in thy cells to embosom its 

\/0e8, 

It longs in thy cells to deposit its 
load, 15 

Where no longer the scorpions of Per- 
< fidygoad,— 
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Where the phantoms of Preju^ic^l 
vanish away, 

And Bigotry’s bloodhounds lose 8 oen» 
of their prey. * , 

Yet toll me, da^k Death, wlien thine 
empire is o’er, 

What awaits oiHi’uiurity’s misi-covcred 
shore? . 20 

. Dmih. 

Cease, cease, wayward Mortal! I dare 
not unveil 

The shadows that float o’er Eternity’s 
vale; 

Nought waits for the good but a spirit 
of Love, , 

That will hail their bleat advent to 
regions above. 

For Love, Mcfrtal, gleams through the 
gloom of my sway, 2 5 

And4l.^^ shades which surround mS fly 
fast at its ray. 

Hast thou loved?— Then depart from 
these regions of hate, 

And in slumber with mo blunt ^the 
arrows of fate. 

I offer a calm habitation to thee,— 

Say, victim of grief, wilt thou slumber 
with me? 30 

Mortal, ‘ 

Oh! sweet is thy slumber! o]il sweet 
i§ the ray 

Which after thy night introduces the 

day; ^ 

How concealed, ho^ pelsuasive, self* 
interest’s breath, 

Though it floats to mine ear from the 
bosom of Death! 

I hoped that I quite was forgotten by ajl. 
Yet a lingering fnend might be gneved 
at my fall, 36 

And duty forbids, though 1 languish^ to 
die, 

When departure mi^fc»heave Virtue’s 
breast with a sigh. 

0 Death! 0 my friend! sqatch this 
fcfrm to thy shrine, ^ 

And I fear, dear destroyer, 1 shall not 
repine, ^ 40 


TO THE ' MOONBEAM 

[Published by Hogg, Uh of SMk% 
1858 ; dated lBp9. Included *in the 
Esdaile MS. Book.] 

’ I 

Mooijbeam, Icavcv tho shadowy vale, 
To Tbathe this burning bibw. 
Moonbeam, why art thou so pale. 

As thou walkest o’er the dewy dale, 
Where humble wild-flowers grow? 
Is it to mimic me? 6 

But that can never be; 

For thine orb is bright, 

And the clouds are light, 

That at intervals shadow the star- 
studded night. 

li 

Now all is deathy still on earth; 

*' Nature’s tired frame reposes ; 

And, ere the golden morning’s birth 
its radiant hues discloses, 

Flies forth its balmy breath. 
But mine is the midnight of 
• Death, 16 ' 

And Nature’s mom 
To my bosom forlorn 
Brings but a gloomier night, implants 
a deadlier t^om. 

^ III 

Wretch 1 Suppresstheglare of madness 
Struggling in thine haggard eye, 2 1 
For the keenest throb of sadness, 

Pale Despair’s most sickening sigh. 
Is but to mirmic me; 

And this must over 1)^, 25 

When the twilight of care. 

And the night of despair, 

Spem in my breast but joys to the pangs 
that rankle there. 

* 

THE SOLITARf 

[Published by Rossetti, Complete 
P, W, of P. B. S,, 1870; dated 1810. 
Included m the Eidaile MS. BooL] 

Dib’st thoq,amid t£e varied multitude 
To live aloho, an isolated thing? 


A JHahgw ---22 o’er BedaHt US . ; -"on 185iQ, 

To the Uoonbeam^zB tankle Esdaile US . ; wake 1858, 
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To flee the busy beings round thee 

. spring, 

And care for none; in thy calm solitude, 
A flowet that scarce breathes in the 
deBortrude ,, ^ 5 

To Zephyr’s passing Tvmg? 

ft » \ 

Not the swart Pariah in some Indian 
grove, 

Lone, lean, and hunted by his 
brother’s hate, 

Hath drunk so deep the cup of bitter 
fate 

As that poor wretch who cannot, 
cannot love: lo 

He boars a load which nothing can 
remove, 

A killing, %ithering weight, 

m • 

He smiles— ’tis sorrow’s deadliest mock- 
ery; 

He speaks— the cold words flow not 
from his soul; 

* He acts hke others, drains the genial 
bowl,— 15 

Yet, yet ho longs— although he fears— 
to die; 

He pants to reach what yet he seems to 

fly, 

Dull life’s extremest goal. 

TO DEATH ^ 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
Life of SlieUeijf 1858 ; dated 1810 . In-^ 
eluded (taidcr the t»tle. To Death) m 
the Esdaile MS. Book.] 

Death! where is thy victory? 

To triumph whilst I die, 

To triumph whilst thine ebon wing 
Enfolda my shuddering soul ? 

0 Death ! where is thy sting? 5 
Not when the tides of murder roll. 
When nations ^roai^ithat kings may 
bask in bhss, 

Death 1 oanst thou l^ast a victory 8uc\ 
as this— 

When in bis hour of pomp and 
power 


, His blow the mightiest murderer 
gave, 10 

^ Mid Nature’s cries the sacrifice 
O'.' millions to' glut the grave; 

When Bienk the Tyrrnt Desolation’s 
slave; 

Or Freedom’s life-blood streamed upon 
thy shniie; 

Stern Tyrant, coul^t thou boast a vic- 
tory such as mine? - 1 5 

To know in dissolution’s void 
That mortals’ baubles sunk decay; 

That everything, but Love, destroyed 
Must pensh with its kindred clay,— 
P^irish Ambition’s crown, 20 

Ponsh her sceptred sway; 

From Death’s pale front fades Pride’s 
fastidious frown. 

In Death’s damp vaull the lurid fires 
decay, 

That Envy lights at heaven-bom Vir- 
tue’s beam— 

That all the cares subside, 25 

Which lurk beneath the tide 
Of hfe’s unquiet stream 
Yes! this 18 victory! 

And on yon rock, whose dark form 
glooms the sky. 

To stretch theje pale umbs, when the 
soul IS fled; 30 

To baffle the lean passions of their 

urey, 

To sleep within the palate of the dead! 

OEl not the Ming, around > whose 
dazzling throne 

His countless courtiers mock the 
words they say, 

Tjriumphs amid tile bud of glory blown, 

As I in this cold bed, and famt expiring 
groan! 36 

Tremble, ye proud, whose grandeur 
mocks t{ie woe 

Which props the column of unnatural 
sta^ 

You the plainings, faint and low, 
From Misery’s tortured soul that 
flow, 40 


To murderer Esdailo MS, ; murders X858, 
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Tremble, ye conquerors, at whose {plljf 
command j 

Ihe waivfiend riots o’er a peaceful landy 
You Desolation’s gory throng 
Shall bear from Victory abng 4 5 
To that mysterious strand. 


ra 

Age cannot Lote destroy, 

But perfidy can blast the flower, 
Even when in nfost unwary hour 
1 It bloqms in FS-ncy’s bower. 

Age cannot Love destroy, 


IS 


'But perfidy can rend’ the shriro 20 
LOVE’S ROSE which its vermeil splendours shine. 


[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
Life of Shelley t 1858; dated 1810. In- 
cluded, in the Esdaile MS. Book.] 

1 • 

Hopes, that swell in youthful breasts, 
Live not through the waste of time! 
Love’s rose a host of thorns inv.ssts; 
Cold, ungenial is the clime, 

Where its honours blow. 5 

Youth says, ‘The purple flowers are 
mine,’ . 

Whichllie the while they glow. 

n * 

Dear the boon to Fancy given, 
Retracted whilst it ’ s grant^ : 

Sweet the rosewhich lives in Heaven, 10 
Although on earth ’tis planted, 
Wliere its honours blow, 

While by earth’s slaves the leaves are 
riven 

Which die the while they glow. 


I EYES: A FRAGMENT 

I [Published by Rossetti, Complete 
P, W, of P, B. S., 1870; dated 1810. 
Included (four unpublished eight-line 
stanzas) in the Esdaile MS. Book.] 
How eloquent are eyes ! 

Net the rapt poet’s frenzied lay 
When the soul’s wildfst feelings stray 
Can speak so well as they, 
j How eloquent are eyes I 5 

Not music’s most impassioned note 
On wixich Love’s warmest fervouis float 
Like them bids rapture rise. 

Love^ look thus again,— 

That your look may light a waste of 
years, 10 

Darting the beam that conquers cares 
Through the cold shower of tears, 
Love, look thua again 1 


original poetry 

BY VICTOR AND CAZIRE 

[PubLshed by Shelley, ^810. A R'eprint, edited by Richard Camett, C.B., 
LL.D , T|a 3 issued by John Lane, in 1898. The punctuation of the original 
edition is here retained.] ^ 

A Person complained that whenever he legan to write, he never could arrange 
his ideas in grammatical order. Which occasion suggested the idea of the follow- 
ing lines: 

y This wDrd is wrong placed,— no regard 

A to the sense, 5 

Herb I sit with my paper, my pen and The present and future, instead of past 
my ink, tense. 

First of this thing, and that thing, and Then my grammar I Want; 0 dear! 

t’other thing think; what*a bore, 

Then my thoughts come so peli-mell all I .think I shall never attempt to write 
into my mind, more, 

That the sense or the subject I never Withpatiencel then my thoughts must 
can find: arraign, 

low’s i? 05 s— rAe HiU is Boase^t's, 187^,, 2 not through Bsdaik U8. ; they this, 1868, 
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Have them all in due, order like mutes | B\it stop— a mad author I mean not to 
in a train, ^ lO , » turn, 

Like them too mM wait in due [Nor with thirst of applause does my 
patience and tKoujght, heated brain' bum, 

Or else my fine work^ wfil all come to Suiheieht that sense, |pt, and grammar 
nought. ' * combined, 

My wit too’s uo copious, it ^owa hke My letters may make eome slight food 
a river, for the mind; 40 

But disperses its waters on black and Thk my thoughts to my friends I may 
wliite never; freely impart, 

Like smoke it appears independent and In all the warm language that hows 
froe^ 15 from the heart, , 

But ah 'luckless smoke! it all passes Hark! futurity caUsI it loudly com- 
like thee— plains, <. 

Then at length all my patience entirely It bids me step forward and just hold 
lost, th^ reins, ^ 

'My paper and pens in the fire are tossr d ; My excuse shall be humble, and faith- 

But come, try agrin— you must never fill, and true, 45 

despair. Such as I fear can be' made but by 

Our Murray’s or Entick’s are not all so ^ few- 

rare, ^ 20 Of writers this age has abundftiitv and 

Implore their assistance— they ’ll* come plenty, 

to your aid, Three score and a thousand, two 

Perform all your business without being , millions and twenty, 

’ paid, Three score of them wits who all 

They’ll tell you the present tense, sharply vie, 

future and past, To try what odd creature they best 

Which should como first, and which canbehe, 50 

should come last, A thousand are prudes who for CJiaritij 

This Murray will ao- then to Entick write, ^ 

repair, 25 And fill up their sheets with spleen, ’ 

To find out the meaning of any word rare. ' ' envy, and spite[,] 

This they friendly will tell, knd ne’er One milhdn are bards, who to Heaven 
make you blush, aspire. 

With a jeering look, taunt, or an 0 fie! Ahd stuff tbeir works full of bDmbast, 
tush ! t> rant, and fire, ^ 

Then sVaight all youy thoughts in T’other jnillion are wags who in Grub- 
black and white put, «• street attend, 55 

Nat minding the ifs, the he’s, and the ^^d just like ai!;obblertheold writings 
but, ^0 ' mend, 

Then read it all over, see how< 4 t will The twenty are those who for pulpits 
run,' indite. 

How answers the wit, the retort, and Ahd pore over sermons all Saturday 
the pun, ^ night. r 

Yoilr writings mjy then with old And now my good friends— who come 
Socrates vie, « ^after I mean. 

May on the sanjp shelf with Dem^i* Asln^eVworeaoas80ck, or dined with 
stheneslie, ^ a dean, 60 

May as Junius be sharp, or as Plato be Qr like cobblers at mending I never did 
sage. ^ 35 try, 

The pattern or satire to all of the age; Nonwith poetsinlyrioaattemptedto vie; 
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As for prudes these good souls I b^thione declare itt’i^uld hurt, t'other 
hate and detest, "i better the nation, 

1 believe ^he matter must! Will ministers 14 ^? sure they've acted 
— * • * quite wrongff * 


So here 
rest. 

I’ve heard you# complaint— roy an- 
swer I’ve made, 65 

And since to ySur calls all th^ tribute 
I’ve paid, , ^ 

Adieu my good fnend; pray never 
despaif, I 

But grammar and sense and every- 
thing dare, 

Attempt but to write dashing, ea«y, 
and free, • 

Then take out your grammar and pay 
him his fee, * *70 

Be not a coward, shrink not to a tense. 
But read it aU over and make it out 
sense. • 

What ^ tiresome girl!— pray spon 
Sake an end, • 

Else my limited patience you '41 quickly 
expend. 

Well adieu, I no longer your patience 
>vill try— 75 

So swift to the post now the letter shall 
fly. 

January, 1810 . 

II . 

' To Miss [Harriet Grove] 

From Miss [Elizabeth* 

* ^elley] 

Fob yjur letter, dear [Hattig], 

, accept my best tlanfs. 

Rendered long and amusing by virtue 
of franks, v 

Though concise they would please, yet 
the longer the better, • 

The more news that's crammed in, 
more amusing the letter, 

All excuses of etiquette nonsense I ha^e, 
Which only are fit for the tardy and 
late, • 6 

As when converse grows flat, of the 
weather they talk, . _ • 

How fair*the sun 
a walk. 


'{he burden tjp^is of each morning- 
calftong. 

f o gs going to •— * you say, 

hope that success her greht efforts 
m\\ pay[ ] 

That [the Colonel] will see her, be daz- 
zled outright, 1 5 

And declare ho can’t bear to out of 
her sight. , 

Write flaming epistles with love’s 
pointed dart, 

Whoso sharp little arrow struck right 
* on his heart, • 

Scold poor innooeat Cupid for mis- 
chievous ways, 

H6 knows not how much to laud forth 
her praise, 20 

Thaifhe neither eats, drinks or sleeps 
for her sake, 

And hopes her hard heart some com- 
passion will take, • 

A refusal would kill him, so desperate 
his flame. 

But he fears, for he knows she is not 
common gamj, 

'Then praises #er sense, wit, discern- 
ment and grace, 25 

He’s notone that*B caught by a sly 
looking face, 

Yet that’s too divine— such a black 
sparkling eye, % * 

At the bare glance of whic^ near a 
thousand #vill die; 

Thus runs he on meaning but one word 
• in ten, • 

More than is meant by most such kind 
of men, 30 

For they’re all alike, take {hem one 
with another, 

Begging pardon-^with Aie exception of 
my brother. • 

Qf the drawings ypu mention much 
praise I have heard, 

Then to politics turn, of BurdetVs Most opinion’s the same, with the 
reformation, differeihce of word, 

ig mischievSas] mischevious 1810 , 
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Some get a good nanie by the voice ofi ^at sober reflections in the midst of 
the crowd, 35 this letter! 

Whilst to poor humble merit small jocularity sure would have> suited 
pi^ise is allowed, ^ much better; 

As in parliament vot^8,^^so in pictur^ But the!« are exceptLns to all common 
a name, ' rules, 

Oft determines aJate at the, altar of For this Is a truth by all boys learned at 
fame.— schools. ^ 

So on Friday this City’s gay vortex you Now adieu my dear [Hattie] I’m 


quit. 

And no'longer with Doctors and Johnny 
cat^ sit— . 40 

Now your ,, parcel’s arrived 

[Bysshe’s] letter shall go, 

I hope all your joy mayn’t be turned 
into woe, [vain, 

,F,xperience wdl tell you that pleasure is 
VVhen it promisea. sunshine how often 
comes rain. 

So when to fond hope every'blessing is 
nigh, 45 

How oft when we smile it is checked 
with a sigh, 

When Hope, gay deceiver, in pleasure 
IS dressed, 

How oft comes a stroke that may rob 
us of rest. 

When we think ourselves safe, and the 
goal near at hand. 

Like a vessel ju 4 t .landing, we’re 
wrecked near the strand, 50 

And though memory forever the sharp 
pang must feel, 

’Tis our duty to bear, and our hardship 
to steel— ^ 

May m^fortunes dear Girl, ne’er thy 
haziness cloy, 

May thy days glide in peace, lov^, 
r comfort and joy, ^ 

May thy tears with soft pity for other 
woes flow, 55 

Woes, wnich thy tender heart never 
may know, 

For hardships our own, God has taught 
us to bear, 

Though sympathy’s soul to a friend 
drops a tear. « 

Oh dear) what sentimental stuff have 
I written, 

Only fit to tear up and play with a 
kitten. 6 q 


I sure I must tire, 65 

Yorif I do, you may throw it into the fire, 
So accept the best love of your cousin 
and friend, 

[ Winch brings this nonsensical rhyme to 
an end. 

, April 30, 1810. 

III. SONG 

Cold, cold is the blast’ when December 
is howling, 

Cold are the damps on a dying man’s 
bro’sf,— 

Stem are the seas when the wild waves 
are rolling, 

And sad is the grave where a loved 
one lies low; 

But colder is scorn from the being who 
loved thee, 5 

More stern is the sneer from the friend 
who has proved thee, 

^^o^e sad are the tears when their 
sorrows have moved thee, 

Which’ mixed with ^roans anguish 
and wild madness flow— 

And ah! poor has felt all this 

horror, 

Full long the fallen victim con- 
tended with** fate ; 10 

’^11 a destitute outcast abandoned to 
sorrow. 

She sought her babe’s food at her 
ruiner^s gate— 

Another had charmed the remorseless 
betrayer, 

He ^un^d laughing aside from her 
m^ns and her prayer, 

She said nothing, but wringing the 
, wet from her hair, 15 

Crossed the dark mountain side, though 
the hour it was late* 
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’Twas on the wild height of the dark #Tho anemone’s nij^t-boding flower, 
Penmanmawr, | Has sunk its pale head on the ground. 

That the form of ,the wasted^ J Jtjjg keenno^ hath 


reclined; 

She shrieked to tlfh ravens thatrroaked 
from afar, 

And she sigHId to the gusth of the I 
wild sweeping wind. -5- ^ 20 

‘I call not yon rocks where the thunder 
peals r&ttle, • 

I call not yon clouds where the ele- 
ments battle, 

But thee, cruel I call thee un- 
kind!’— • 

Then she wreathed in her hair the wild 
flowers of the mountain, * 

And deliriously laughing, a garland 
entwined,* 25 

She bedewed it* with tears, then she 
Aung o’er the fountain, • 

And leaving it, cast it a prey to the 
wind. * 

'Ah! go,* she exclaimed, ‘when^the 
tempest is veiling, 

'Tis unkind to be cast on the sea that 
is swelling, 

But I left, a pitiless outcast, my 
dwelling, 30 

My garments are torn, so they say 
* is my mind—' 

Not long lived , but overTier graje 

Waved the desolate form^oia storm- 
blasted y^, ^ 

Around it no demon^or fhosts dare to 
rava, 

But spirits of peace steep her slum 
bers in dew. ■ 

Then stay thy swift sfeps mid the da] 
mountain heather, 

Though chill blow the wind and severe is 
the weather, 

For perfidy, traveller! cannot bereave 
her, • 

Of the tears, to thp tombs of the 
innocent due.— , 

July, 1810. 

IV. SONG 

Com [Harriet]! sweet is the hour, 
Soft Zephyrs breathe gently around, 


torn, • ’ 5 

t Some snild bel^t that expands to its 
blast, ^ 

iffis thud that the wretched forlorn, 
Sinks poor and neglected at last.— 

The world with its keenness and woe. 
Has no charms or attraction for me, 10 
Its unkindness w^h grief has laid low. 
The heart which is faithful to thee. 

The high trees that wave past the 
moon, 

As I walk in their umbrage with you, 
Alt declare I must part with you sooiif' 
All bid you a tender adieu !— 16 

Then [Harriet]’ dearest farewell, 

You and I love, may ne’er meet 
igaib; 

These woods and these meadows can 
tell 

How soft and how sweet was th^ 
strain.— 20 

April, 1810, 

V. SONQ 

beSpair 

Ask not the pallid stranger’s woe, 
With, beating bJar| and throbbing 
breast, 

Whose step is falterii^, weak, and 
slow, ' 

* As though the body needed/est.— 

Whose ’wildefed eye no object meets, 5 
Nor cares to ken a friendly glance, 
With silent g{ief his bosom beats, 

Now fixed, as in a deathlike trance. 

Who looks around with fearffll eye, 

And shuns all converse with man- 
kind, ^ 10 

As thopgh some (fty his griefs might spy, 
And Soothe them with a kindkd 
t mind. • 

A friend or Joe to him the same, 

He looks on each with equal eye; 
The diflerSnee lies but in the name, 1 5 
To none for comfort can he fly.— 
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’Twas deep de?ipair, and sorrow’s trace, I Ttus when souls* energy is dead, 


To him too keenly given, 

Whose memory, time could not efface— 
His ’peace was lodged in Heaven. — 20 
He looks on all this w« bestpws, i 
The pride and pomp of power, 

As trifles^ best for pageant shoY. s 
Which Vanish in an hour. 


When sorrow dims each earthly 
view, , I 30 

Whefl eyery faiiy hope is fled, 

We bid ungrateful ft^orld adieu. 

^ ^nausT, 1810. 


When tQrn is dear affection’s tie, 25 
Sinks the soft heart full low; 

It loaves without a parting sigh. 

All that these realihs bestow. 

- June, 1810. 

VI. SONG 

SORROW 

To me this world 's a dreary blank, ’’ 
All hopes in life’ are gone and fled, 
My high strung energies are sank. 

And all my blissful hopes lie dead.— 
The world once smiling to view, 5 
Showed scenes of endless bliss and 
joy; 

,The world I then but little know, 

Ah’ little knew how pleasures cloy; 
All then was jocund, all was gay. 

No thought beyond the present hour, 
I danced in pleasure’s fading ray, 1 1 
Fading alas I as drooping flower. 

Nor do the heedless in the throng. 

One thought beyond the morrow 
givo[,] 

They court the feast, the dance, the 
son^, ' , 15 

Nor think how short their time to 
live!r 

The heart that bears deep sorrow's 
. trace, , 

What earthly comfort aan console, 

It drags a dull and lengthened pa'ice, 
’Till frifendly death its woes enroll.— 
The sunken cheek, the humid eyes, 2 1 
E’en better than the tongue can tell; 
In whose sad breast/ieep sorrow lies. 
Where memory’s rankling traces 
dwell— ' 

The rising tear, the stifled sigh, 25 

A mind but ill at ease dismay, 
like yaokening clouds in stormy sky, 
Where fiercely yivid lightnings play. 


♦ Yil SONG 

j HOPE • 

And said I that all hope was fled, 

That sorrow and despair were mine, 
That each enthusiast wish was dead, 
Had sank Ifeneath pale lilisery’s 
shrine. — 

( 

Soest thou the sunbeam’s yellow glow, 
That robes with liquid streams of 
light; ' 6 

Yon distant Mountain's craggy brow. 
And shows the rocks socdaiiy— so 
bright 

Tis thus sweet expectation’s ray, 

In softer view shows distant hours, 10 
And portrays each succeeding day, 

As dressed in fairer, brighter 
flowers, — 

The vermeil tinted flowers that blossom ; 

Are frozen but to bud anew, 14 
Then sweet deceiver calm my bosom, 
Although thy visions be not true, — 

Yet true they are,— and I’ll believe, 
Thy Whisperings soft of love and 
peace, ^ r ( 

God never made thee to deceive, 19 
’Tie sin that bade thy empife cease. 

Yet though despair my lifeshould gloom, 
^ Though horrdr should around me 
close, 

With those I love, beyond the tomb, 
Hope shows a balm for all my woes. 

' August, 1810. 

Vm.' SONG 
TI^xslated tbom the Italian 
Oh! what is the gain of restless care, 
And what is ambitious treasure? 

Alid what are the joys that the modish 
ishare, 

In their sickly haunts of pleasure! 
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My husband’s repast with debght 
spread, , 

What though ’tis ljut rustic fare, J 
May each guardian angel *protAjt his 
shed, • • 

May contentment and quiet be there. 


May I soothe his dying pain, « lo 
And then .may I dry my fast falling 
tears, • 

And meet him in Heaven again. 

July, 1810. 

IX. SONG 

Thanslated from the G]?rman 
Au! grasp the dire dagger and couch 
the fell spejLr, 

If vengeance and death to thy bqsom 
^beflear, • 

The dastard shall perish, death’s tor- 
ment shall prove, 

For fate and revenge are decreed irom 
above. 

Ah! whore is the hero, whose nerves 
strung by youth, 5 

Will defend the firm cause of justice 
and truth ; ^ 

With insatiate desire whose bosom shall 
swell, • » 

To give up the oppressor tp judgement 
and Hellr- • 

For hftn shall the fair oie twine elfbp- 


To him shall each warrior give merited 
praise, lo 

And triumphant rdtumed from the 
clangour of arms, 

He shall find his reward in his loved 
maiden’s charms. 

t 

In ecstatic confusion the warrior shall 
sip, • 

The kisses that glow on his love’s dewy 

*‘Pi • • * 

And' mutual, eternal, embraces shalPj 
prove, 15 

The rewards of the b^ave are the twin- 
sports of love. 

October, 1S09. 


■X 


THE IRISHMAN'S SONG. 

The stars may dissolve, and the foun- 
tain of l^ht 

May sink intfi ne’er ending chaos and* 
nigjit, 


And may I support my husband’s years, mansions must fall, and earth 

T u- j . . vanish away, 

But thy courage 0 Erm! may never 
decay. 

See! the wide wasting ruin c:|tend 8 all 
around, ^ 5 

Our ancestors’ dwellings he sunk on the 
ground. 

Our foes ride in triumph throughout 
• our domains, 

And our mightiest Jierocs lie stretched 
on the plains. 

Ah! dead is the harp which was wont 
to give pleasure. 

Ah f sunk is our sweet comitry’s rap- 
turous measure, 10 

But the war note is waked, and the 
clangour of spears, • 

The dread yell of Sloghan yet sounds in 
our ears. 


Ah ! where are the heroes ! triumphant 
in death, • 

Convulsed thiy recline on the blood 
sprinkled heath, 

Or the ^elhng ghdst^ ride on the blast 
that sweeps by, 15 

And ‘my countrymen !,vengeanco!’ in- 
cessantly cry. ^ 

OCTOBI^, 1800. 

XL SONG 

* Fierce rqfirs the midnight storm 
O’er the wild mountain, 

Dark clouds the mght deferm, 

Swift rolls the fountain— 

See! o’er yon rook^ height, 5 

pirn mists flying— 

See ^ the moon’s pale light, 

Poor Laura ’spying! 

Shame qpd remorse shall howl, 

By her false pillow— ’O 

Fierce^ than storms that roll, 

O’er the white billow; 
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No hand her eyos to close, 

When life is flying, 

' But she will find repose, 1 5 

Fo^ Laura ’s dying ! ^ 

Then will I seek my kiifp, ^ 1 

Then will I cheer her, 

Then mjr esteem ^ill prove, f 1 
When no fnend is near her. 20 

On her grave I will lie. 

When life is parted,- 
On her grave I will die, 

For fho false hearted. 

, Dbcbmbke, 1809, 

XIL SONG 

To [Haurtet] ^ 

All ! sweet is the moonbeam that sleeps 
on yon fountain. 

And sweet the mild rush of the soff* 
sighing breeze, 

And sweet is the glimpse of yoh dipily- 
seen mountain, 

’Neath the verdant arcades of yon 
shadowy trees. 

But sweeter than all was thy tone of 
affection, 5 

Which scarce seemed to break on the 
stillness of eve. 

Though the time it is past!— yet the 
dear recollection. 

For aye in the heart of thy [Percy] 
must live. * f 

Yet ho hears thy dear voice in the 
summer winds sighing, 

Mild accents of nappiness lisp in his 
ear, ' 10 

When the hope-wing^ momentsil 
athwart him are flnng, 

And he thinks of the {riend to his 
bosom so dear.— 

And thou clearest friend in his bosom 
for ever 

Must reign unalloyed by the fast 
rolling year,'* 

He loves thee, and dearest onff never, 
Oh! never < 15 

Canst thou cease to be |oved by a 




XIII. 


To- 


SONG 

[Ha'briet] 


heart so sincere. 


stern is the voice of fate’s fear* 
ful q,>mmand, | 

When accents of horror it breathes 
in our ear, 1 

Or compels us for aye bid adieu to the land, 
Where exists that loved friend to our 
bosom so dear, 

’Vis sterner than death o’er the shudder- 
ing wretch bending, , 5 

And in skeleton grasp his fell sceptre 
extending, ^ 

Like the heart-stricken deer to that 
loved covert wendang, 

Which*' never again to his eyes may 
appear— 

And ah! he may eij^vy the heart- 
stricken quarry. 

Who bids to the Hend of ffffeSlion 
farewfll, 10 

lie may envy the bosom so bleeding 
tand gory, 

He may envy the sound of the drear 
passing knell. 

Not so deep is his grief on his death 
couch reposing. 

When on the last vision his dim eyes 
are closing! 

As the outcast whose love-raptured 

< senses are losing, 15 

The las); tones of thy voice on the 
wild breeze that swell ! 

Those tones ^ ere' so soft, and so sad, 
that ah! never, < 

Can the sound cease to vibrate on 
Memory’s ear, 

Iq the stem wrecK of Nature for ever 
and ever, 

The remembrance must live of a 

friend so sincere. 20 

ATTGtrST, 1810 . 

I 

^XIV 

SA'INT EDMOND'S EVE 

Oh! did you observe the Black Canon 


Augus?, 1810 . And did you observe his frown 7 

XII— 11 hope-wingM] hopld-wing^d 1810 , 
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• VICTOR 

• t 

He goeth to the midnight mas^ t 
In holy St. Edmond’s town. | 

Ho go 5 th to sing tha buria], chaipt, •$ 

And to lay the wandering ^nto, 

Whose shadowy restless fSrm doth 
haunt, ^ 

The Abbey* drear aisle this night. • 

It saith it will not its \i^iling cea<e, 

’Till that holy man come near, lo 
’Till ho pour o’er its grave the prayer^f 
j)eace, 

And sprinkle the hallowed tear. ^ 

The Canon’s horse i%stout and strong 
The road is plain and fair, 

But the Canon slowly wends ^-long, 1 5 
And his brow is gloomed with care. 

Who is it thys late at the Abbey-gate? 

Sullen echoeg the portal bell. 

It sounds hke the whispenng voice of 
• fate, • 

It sounds like a funeral kiell. 20 
The Canon his faltering knee thrice 
bowed, • 

And his frame was convulsed with 
fear, 

When a voice was heard distinct and 
loud, 

‘ Piopare ! for thy hour is near.* 

He crosses his breast, he mutters a 
prayer, • , 25 

To Heaven he lifts his eye, • 

He heeds no^ the Abbot’s gfeing stare, 

Nc^ the dark Mopks jvho murmtred | 

Bare-loaded he worships the sculp- 
tured samts « 

That frown on th^sacred walls, 30 
His face it grows pale,— he trembles, 
he faints, 

At the Abbot’s feet he falls^ 

And straight the father’s robe he kilsed, 
Who cried, ‘ Grace dwells with thee. 

The spirit will fade Jike the morning 
»aiat, ^ 35 

4t your benedicite. • 

*Now baste withm ! the board is spread, 
Keen blows the air^, and cold, • 38 
The spectre sleeps in its earthy bed, 

’Till St. Edmond’s bell hath tdlled,-- 

Eed 


‘Yet rest your wearied'Umbs to-night. 
You’ve journeyed many a mile, 
To-morrow lay the wailing sprite, ’ 
That shrinks in the moonhglft aisle. 

I ‘Oh ! fyint ase^ny limbs and my boson^ 
is cold, 4; 

Yet to-night miiSt tBe sprite be laid, 
Yet to-mght when the hour of horror ’s 
told. 

Must I meet the wandering shade. 

* Nor food, nor j^sst may now delay,— 

For hark ! the echoing pild, 50 
A bell loud shakes! — Oli haste away, 

0 load to the haunted aisle.’ 

The torches slowly move before, 

• The cross is raised on high, • 

A smile of peace the Capon wore, 55 

But horror dimmed his eye — 

Jlnd now tliey climb the footworn stair, 
*{110 thapel gated unclose, 

Now each breathed low a fervent 
prayer, 

And fear each bosom froze- jjo 
Now paused awhile the doubtful bond 
And viewed the solemn scene,— 

Full dark the clustered columns stand, 
The moon gleams pale between— 

‘Say father, «ay, what cloisters’ gloom 
Conceals the unquiet shade, 66 
Withii^what darl^ unhallowed tomb, 
The corse unblessed was laid.’ 
‘Through yonder dregr aisle alone it 
walks, ^ 

And murmurs a mournful f»laint, 70 
Of thee ! Black Canon, it wildly talks. 
And call on thy patron saint— 

^he pilgrim this night with won 3 ering 
•eyes. 

As he prayed at St. • Edmond's 
shrine, 

From a black marble tomb hath seen 
it rise, • • 75 

Anitunder yorf arch reclme.’— 

‘Ob ! say upon thait black marble tomb, 
What n^moriai sad appears.’— 
‘Undistinguished it lies m the chancel’s 
glodln. 

No memorial sad it bears’— 80 
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The Canon his {Paternoster reads, 

His rosai^ hung by his side, 

Now swift to the chancel doors he leads, 
And untouched the3«opeja wide, 

Resistless, strange sodiids hia steps ^ 
iinpel» ^ 85 

To approach to ihe black barbie 
tomb, 

‘Oh! enter, Black Canon,* a whisper 
fell, ! 

* Oh 1 enter, thy hour is come.’ ' 

He paused, to\d his beads, and the 
threshold passed, I 

Oh 1 horror, the chancel door? close, 

A loud yell was borne on the rising 
» blast, 9'* 

And a deep, dying groan arose. 

The Monks in amazement shuddering 
stand, 

They burst through the oHanael’s 
gloom. 

From St. Edmond’s shrine, lol a 
^ skeleton’s hand, 95 

Points to the black marble tomb. 

Lo! deeply engraved, an inscription 
blood red, 

In characters fresh and clear— 

‘The guilty Black Caifbn^of Elmham ’s 
dead, 

And his wife lies buried here !’ 100 

‘ < ♦ 

In Elmham’s tower he wedded a Nun, 
To St. Edmoi\d’s his bride he bore, 

On this eve her hoviciate here was 
bogu](> 

And a Monk’s gray weeds she wore 

01 deep was her conscience dyed with 
^ilt, * 105' 

Remorse she full oft revealed, ^ 

Her blood by the ruthless Black Canon 
was spilt, 

And in death hiv lips he sealed ; 

Her spirit to penance* this night was 
doomed, ^ 

' 1 M 1 tile Canon atened the deed* no 

Here toother they now shall rest en- 
toinbed, 

*!nU their bodies fin>m dust are 
freed- 


kar/r! a loud peal of thunder shakes 

[ the roof, 

Hound the alta^r bright lightnings 

p%.. ' 

Speechlest with horror (tie Monks stand 
aloof, 1 1 5 

And thd* storm dies suhden away— 

The inscription was gone! a cross on 
the ground, 

^'And a rosary shone through the 
gloom, 

But never again was the Canon there 
found, ^ 

Or the Ghost on the black marble 
tomb. £ 120 


XV. REVENGE 

‘Ah’ quit me not yet^ for the wind 
whistles shrill, ^ , . 

Its blast wanders mofimfully over the 

I hill, ^ 

The thunder’s wild voice rattles madly 
fibove, 

You will not then, cannot then, leave 
me my love.— ’ 

I must dearest Agnes, the night is far 
gone— 5 

I must wander I this evening to Stras- 
burg alone, 

I must sefek the drear tomb of my 
ancestpm’ bones, 

And must dig their rimains from 
* beneath the cold stones. < 

/ For the spirit of Conrad therq meets 
me this night, 

^\nd we quit not the tomb ’till dawn 
, of the light, 10 

And Conrad *s been dead just a month 
and a day! 

So farewell dearest Agnes for I must 
away,— 

*Ho bid me bring'with me what most 
I held dear, « 

Or a faienUi from that time ^should 

* I lie on my bier, 

And I’d sooner resign this false 
fluttering brqaih, 15 

Than my A^es should dread either 
dkn^r or death. 
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*ADd I love you to madness my 
I love, . i 

My constant affeo^ion tins nisht 
I prove, * • 


This night wil^I go to the lepulchre'filiLike the mf^i^ht pestiferous meteor’s 
jaw, bihzo. — • 

• • 

Spirit, 

Thy father, Adolphus! was false, false 
as hell, 45 

And Conrad has cause to remember it 
well, • • 

He ruined my Mother,«despised me his 
son, 

I quitted the world ere my vengeance 
was done. 


Alone willPglut its all 
maw’— , 

• 

‘No I no loved Adolphus thy Agnes ^11 
share. 

In tjie tomb all the dangers that waitj 
for you there, 

I fear not the spirit,— I fear not the| 
grave. 

My dearest Adolphus Fdjperish toj 
save*— 

‘Nay seek not to say that thy love 
shall not go, 25 

But spare me those ages of horror and 
woe. 

For I swear to thee here th^ I’ll perish 
ere day. 

If you go unattended by Jgnea 
away’— 

The night it was bleak the fierce storm 
raged around, 

The lightning’s blue fire-light flashed on 
the ground, • 30 

Strange forms seemed tc^ flit,— and 
howl tidings of fate, * 

As Agnes sdvanced to tha sepulchre 
gate.’ 


dark chapel spire, 35 

And tinged were the storm clouds with 
sulphurous fire. * 

Still they gazed on the tombstone where 
Conr^ reclined# 

Yet they shrank at the qpld Shilling 
^ blast of the wind, • 

When a strange silver brilliance per- 
vaded the scene^ 

And a figuro advano^— tall in form- 
fierce in mien. * 40 


A mantle encircled his*8hadowy form. 
As hght as a gossamer borne on the 
storm, 

Celestial terror aat throned indiis gaze, 


I was nearly expying— ’twas close of 
the day,— * 

A demon* advanced to the bed where 

I l^y» . 50 

Hcegave me the power from whence 
I was hurled, 

To return to revenge, to return to the 
world,- • 

Now Adolphus I’ll seize thy best loved 
in my arms. 

I’ll drag her to Hades all blooming in 
charms, , 

On the blacft ^mirlwind’s thundering 
pinion I’ll ride, 55 

And Agree yellingIBqpds shall exult o’er 
thy bride— 


• • 

The youth struck the portal,— thj 
e^oing sound 

Was fearfully rolled midst the tomb« 

stones around, • He clasped the fair Agnes— he raised 

The blue lightning gleamed o’erUo * heronjiigh, * 


Ho spoke, and e|;{ending his ghastly 
arms wide, 

Majestic advanced with a Ellrift noise- 
less stritle, 


And cleaving the roof sped his way to 
the sky— • 60 

All was now silent,- and over the 
tomb, • 

Thicker, deepe 1 *#was swiftly extended 
aVoom, 

Adolphus in horrtr sank down on the 
ston^ 

And bis fleeting soul fled with a harrow- 
ing Jpcoaiu 

DnoBMBSB. 1809. 
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XVL' GHASTA 
OR, THE AVENGING DEMON!!! 
The i^ea of the following tale was 
taken from a few unconnei ted Qcrnmn 
Stanzas.^The principdt' fChaicu'ter is' 
evidently the Wandering Jew, and 
although not mentioned hy nake, the 
burning Cross on his forehead un- 
dovhtedly alludes to that superstiitonf so 
prevalent in the part of Germany called 
the Black Forest, where this scene is 
supposed to lie. 

Hark I the owlk flaps her wing, 

In the pathless dell beneath, 

Hark' night ravens loudly sing, 

/Tidings of despair and death.— « 

Horror covers a]l the sky, 5 

Clouds of darkness blot the, moon, 
Prepare! for mortal thou must die, ' 
Prepare to yield thy soul up sewn— 

Fierce the tempest raves around, 

Fierce the volleyed lightnings fly, lo 
Crashing thunder shakes the ground, 
Fire and tumult fill the sky.— 

Hark! the tolling village bell, 

Tells the hour of midiiight come, 

Now can blast the powers of Hell, 1 5 

Fiend-like goblins ntiwican roam— 

See! his crest all stained with rain, 

A warrior hastei^in^ speeds hifi way, 
Ho starts, looks round him, starts again, 
And sighs for j^he approach of day. 20 

See! his frantic ste^ he reins. 

See! haiifts his hands on high, 
Implores a respite to his pdins, 

From the powers of the sky.— 

» , 
He seeks an Inn, for faint firom toil, 25 
Fatigue had bent his lofty form, ^ 

To rest his leaned hmbs awhile, 
Fatigued with wandermg and the 
storm. 


Slow the door is opened wide— 

With trackless tread a strapper came, 
His form Majestic, slow his stnde, 3 1 

He sate, nor spake,— nor •told his 
name— 
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I ifeiTpr blanched the warrior’s cheek, 
Cold sweat from his forehead ran, 
vain his tongue ^yed to speak,— 
At Isbt th^ stranger thus began: 36 

f 

‘Mortal! thou that saw’st the sprite, 
Tell me^what I wish tocknow. 

Or come with me before ’tis hght, 
Whiere oypreSis trees and mandrakes 
^ grow. ‘ 40 

* Fierce the avenging Demon’s ire, 

Fiercer than the wintry blast, ‘ 
Fiercer than the lightning’s fire, 

When the hour of twilight ’s past*— 

The warripr raised his sunken eye, 45 
It met the stranger’s sullen scowl, 

* Mortal! Mortal! thou must die,’ 

In burning letters chil/ed his soul. 

* .... . • itf** 

ITarrior. ‘ 

Stranger! whoso’er you are, 

I feel impelled my tale to tell— 50 
liorrCitB stranger shall thou hear. 
Horrors drear as those of Hell 

O’er my Castle silence reigned. 

Late the night and drear the hour, 
When on the terrace I observed, 55 
A fleeting shadowy mist to lower.— 

Lig{;it the oioud as summer fog, 

Uliich transient shuns the morning 
beamf 

Fleeting as the,cloi|d on bog, < 

That hangs or on the mountain 
' stream.— ^ 60 

'Horror seized my shuddering brain, 
Porror dimmed by starting eye, 

In vain I tried to speak,— In vain 
My limbs essayed the spot to fly— 

At last the thin and shadowy form, 65 
With noiseless, ^trackless footsteps 
came,- 

Its light robe floated on the storm, 

, Its liedd^was bound with lambent 
flame. 

In chilling voice drear as the breeze 
Which sweeps along th’ autumnal 
gA}uncl, 70 
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Wliich wanders through the letf 
treeS) • < 

Or fhe mandrakel^ groan which doais 
around. * , * * 

* Thou art mine and I am thine, ^ 

’Till the silking of the wor^d, 

I am thine and thou art mine, 7^ 

’Till in ruin death is Hurled — 

* Strong the power and dire the fate. 

Which drags me from the depths of 
•Hell, 

Breaks the tomVs eternal gate, * 
Where hendish shApes and dead men 
yell, 8o 

* Haply I might ne’er have sliArank 

From flames that rack the guilty dead, 
Haply I might ne’er have sank 
On pleasure’s flow’ry, thorny bed— 

Bufstay ! no inore I dare disclo’se, 85 
Of the tale I wish to tell, , 

On Earth relentless were my woes, 

But fiercer are my pangs in HoU— 

* Now I claim thee as my love. 

Lay aside all chilling fear, 9c 

My affection will I prove, 

Where sheeted ghosts and spectres 
aret 

• 

*For thou art mine, and I am thine, 

’Till the dreaded judgement day,* 

I am thine, and thou art mine— • $5 
Night 13 pist — 1 must awSy.’ 

Still t gazed, and stfll tl 9 e form * 
Prei^Sed upon my aching sight, • 

Still I braved the howling storm. 

When the ghost dissolved in night.—* 

Restless, sleepless fled the night, toi 

Sleepless as a sick man’s bod, 

When he sighs for morning hght. 

When he turns his aching head,-*- 

105 


At last came night, ah ! horrid hour, 
Ah! chilling tima that wakes* the 
dead, ^ no 


Slow and painful passed the day, 


Lingering fled the hours awj.3r^ • 
Lingering to a wretch in pam. 


When demons fidb fhe clouds that 
lower, 

—The phantom sat upon my bed. ‘ 

• * 

, In hollow vftiqi, low as the sound 
Whffch in* some charnel makes its 
n^an, • * 114 

What floats along the buryihg ground, 
The phantom claimed me as her own. 

Her chilling finger on my head, 

With coldes^ touch congealed my 
soul— * 

Cold as the finger of thfi dead, 

Or damps which round a tombstone 
roll— 120 

feonths are passed in lingering roundl 
Every night the^peoire comes, 

With tlirllling step it shakes the 
ground, 

1^1 tfi thrilling step it round me 
roams— 

Stranger! I have told to thee, 125 

All the tale I have to tell— 

Stranger! canst thou tell to me, 

How to ’scape the powers of Hell?— 

j ^ Stranger, 

Warrior! I can ease thy woes, 

Wilt thou, wilt thou, come with me— 
Wamdr! I can all dtscloso, 13 1 

Follow, follow, follow me. 

Yet the tempest’slluskiest wing. 

Its mantle stretches o’er fie sky, 

Yet the miefnight ravens sing, 1 3 5 

^ ‘Mortal! Mortal! thou must die.’ 

At kust they saw a river clear, 

That crossed the heathy path they 
trod, 

The Stranger’s look was wild and drear, 
The firm Egrth shook beneath his 
tj^d— • 140 

He raised a wand%bove his head. 

He traced a circle on the plain, 

In a wild verse he called the dead, 

The dead with silent footsteps came. 


1 14 its] it 1810 , 1 15 What] yiiwy Which ? 
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A burning brilliance on his head, 145 
Flaming filled the stormy air, 

In a wild verse he called the dead, 

The dbad in motliy ^rowd were 
there.— / 

*Ghasta! Ghas^l c^me along, 

Bring thy fiendish crowd wittf thee, 
Quickly raise th’ avenging Song, 1 5 1 

Qhasta! Ghasta! come to me.' 

Horrid shapes in mantles gray, 

Flit athwart the stormy night, 
‘Ghasta I Ghasta! come away, 155 
Come away before ’tis light.’ 

See! the sheeted Ghost they bring, 
felling dreadful o'er the heath, « 
Hark ! the deadly vqrse they sing, 
Tidings of de^air and death ! 160 

The yelling Ghost before him kands, ' 
See 1 she rolls her eyes around, ^ 
Now she lifts her bony hands, 

Now her footsteps shake the ground. 

Stranger, 

Phantom of Theresa say, 165 

Why to earth again you came, 
Quickly speak, I must away ! 

Or you must bleach fur a^ye in flame,— 


PhatUm, 

Mighty one I knoW thee now, ^ 
Mightiest power of the sky, i ;o 

Know thee by thy fltming brow, 

Know thee by thy aparkling eye. 

That fire is scorching! Oh^i Icame, 
From the cavemed depth of Hell, 

My fleieting false Bodolph to claim, 175* 
Mighty one I 1 know thee well,'-i 


Stranger. 

Ghasta! seize yoi( wandering sprite. 


Take her swift, before ^tis light, 

Take hw to the cells of d^th! 180 


Thou that heardst ihe trackless dead, 
In the mouldering tomb mu§t lie, 
Mortal!^ look upon my head. 

Mortal! Mortal! thqu must die. , 


dif glowing flame a cross was there, 185 
^ Which threw a light around his 
i form, ^ , 

Whilst his, lank and raven hair, 
i Floated* wild upon thfc storm.— 

The warriow upwards turned his eyes, 

* Gazed Upon the cross of fire, 190 
Therdsat horror and surprise, 

^There sat God’s eternal ire.— 

A shivering through the Warrior ^ew, 
Colder than the nightly blast, 

Colder than the evening dew, 195 
When the hour of twilight’s past.— 

Thunder Snakes th' expansive sky, 
Shakes the bosom of the heath, 
‘Mortal! Mortal! thou must die’— 199 
The warrior sank convulsed in death. 
' Jantjaby, kSlClr 

XVli. FRAGMENT, 

bR THE TRIUMPH OP 
CONSCIENCE 

'Twas dead of the night when I sate in 
my dwelling, 

One glimmermg lamp was expiring 
and low,—* 

Around thp dark tide of the tempest 
J was swelling, 

Along the {vifd mountains night-ravens 
were yelling, ® 

They bodingEy {firesaged destniction 
« and woe! f 5 

t^Twas then that I started, the wild 
storm was howling, 
j^ought was seen, save the lightning 
that danced on the sky, 

Above me the crash of the thunder was 
‘rolling, 

And low, chilling murmurs the blast 
wafted by.— 

^y h^ sank within me, unheeded 
the jar ’*'10 

Of the battling clouds on the moun- 
‘tain-tops broke, 

Unhe^ed the thunder-peal crashed in 
mine ear, 
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This heart hard as iron was stranger t6 Her right hand a bl;»o^ recking dagger 
fear, ‘ was bearing, 

But. conscience in low noiscleis She swiftly advanced to my lone- 
whispering spcike. • • • some abode. — 

’Twas then tha 4 her form onjpie whirl- wildly thqp cdlled on the teinpest to 
winduprearing, 15 baarmerf^ 

The dark ghost of the ^murderedl 
Victoria strode, 

POEMS FROM ST. IR^YNE, OR, THE ROSICRUCIAN 

[jSf. Jrtyne; or The RoskruciSrif appeared early in 1811 (see Biblio- 
grajihicd List). Rossetti (1870) relying on a passage in Medwin’s Life of 
Shelley (i. p. 74), assigns i, iv, v, and vi to 1808, and ii* and iv to k609. The 
titles of i, iii, iv, and v are Rossetti’s ; those of 11 and vi are Bowden’s.] 


I-rVlCTORIA 

[Another version of The THumph of 
Conscience immediately preceding.] 

• I 

*Twas dead ot*the night, when I sat in 
• %iy dwelling; • 

One glimmering lamp was expiring 
and low; * 

Around, the dark tide of the tejopest 
was swelling, 

Along the wild mountains night-ravens 
were yelling,— 

They bodingly presaged destruction 
and woe. 5 

n • 

’Twas then that I started!— the wild 


IV 

’Twas then that her form on the whirl- 

• windupholding, 15 

The ghost of tl^e murdered VictOTia 
strode; • 

jin her rfght hand, a shadowy shroud 
,she WAS holding, 

She swiftly advanced to my lonesome 
abode. 

V 

I wildly then called on the tempesWo 
bear me— 


IL— * On the Dark HEioni 0? 

• JufiA’ 


storm was howling, t ^ l j 

Nought was seen, save^the lightitiijg, OhoS'JS of the deai^I have I not heard 
whicJdanc^inthesky; , your yelling 

Abof e me, the crash'of dthe thundef was ^1®® night-rolhng breath of 

rolling, the blast, ^ 

And low, chilling murmurs, the blast When o’er the dark aether yie tempest 

wafted by, , « swelling, 

jjj And on eddying whirlwind the 

My heart sank within me— unheeded' thunder-peal passed? • 

the war • 10 • ti 

Of the battbng clouds, on the For oft have I stood on tha dark height 
mountain- tops, broke;— * of Jura, 5 

Unheeded the thunder-peal crashed in Which frowns on the valley that 
mine ear — . opens heneatlf ; 

This heart, hard as iron, is granger to Oft*4iave I bfeved the chill night- 
' ‘fear; * tempest’s jury, 

But conscience in low, noiseless Whilst around me, I thought, echoed 
whispering spoke. , mtoiurs of death, 

1, Victma : tcimoui 18U, • 

IL 0»i the Darkf rfc. : withoutftUk^ 1811; Th» FaiJm's SpwtrefRossettif 1870. 
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And now, whilst the winds of the 
, mountain are howbng, 

0 fatljer! thy voice seems to strike 
on mine ear; * c, lo 

In air whilst the tide of ftie nighh storm ' 
is rolling, 

It brealcs on ^he^pause of the ele- 
ments’ jar. 

17 

On the wing of the whirlwind which 
roars o’er the mountain 
Porhap» rides the ghost of my sire 
wno is dead; 

On the mist of the tempest which hangs 
o’er the fountain, 1 5 

Whilst a wreath of dark vapour en| 

circles his head. 

« 

* 

III.— SiSTEE Rosa; A Bif^LAD ^ 

I 

The death-bell beats !— * 

The mountain repeats 
The echoing sound of the knell; 

«.ind the dark Monk now 
Wraps the cowl round his brow, 5 
As he sits in his lonely cell. 

II 

And the cold hand oj death 
Chills his shiiddcK’ng \)retith, 

As he lists to the fearful lay 
Which the ghosts of the sky, ^ 10 

As they sweep mildly by, 

Sing to departed day. 

And they sing 6f tliJo hour 
When the stem fates had power 
To resolve Itosa’s form to i\» clay. 1 5 
ni 

Butdmt hour is past; 

And that hour was the laA ^ 

Of peace to ^e dark Monk’s brain. 
Bitter tears, from Ids eyes, guslicd 
silent and fast; 

And he strove to svippreas them in vain. 

IV f* 

Then his fair cross of gold he dashed 
on the floor, ^ 21 

When the death-knell straok on his 
ear.— 


* 'Delight is in store 
itir her evermore; 

But for mo is fate, horror, and fear.* 25 

• I ‘ • 

• V 

I Then hlh eyes wildly rolled. 

When the death-bell tcjjled, 

,And he ra^ed in terrific woe. 

And he stamped on the ground,— 
But when ceased the sound,, 30 
Tears again began to flow. 

VI 

And the ice of despair 
Chilled the wild<throb of care, 

And he sate in mute agony still; 

Till thejfdght-stars slione through the 
cloudless air, 35 

And the pale moonbeam slept on the 
hill. 

• vii • 

Then he knelt in his bell:— 

And the horrors of hell 
Were delights 10 his agonized pain, 

An& he prayed to God to dissolve the 
spell, 40 

Which else must for ever remain. 

VIII 

And in fervent pray’r he knelt on the 
ground, c 

Till the abbey bell stmek One: 
Hi3«foveri^ blood ran chill at the 
^ • sound:* 

A Voice hofiow and horribfc murmured 
* around-f t • 45 

^ ‘The term of thy penance is d^nel’ 

IX 

« Grew dark the night; 

^ TJie moonbeam bright 
Waxed faint on the mountain high; 
Alid, from the black hill, 50 

Went a voice cold and still,— 

‘Monk I thou art free to die.* 

• 

X 

ThenJ^e rose on^is feet, 
g And hi^fert loud did beat, • 

^id his limbs they were palled with 
dread; 55 

Whilst the grave^a clammy dew 


III. Sister Bosa : Ballad, 1811 , 
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O’er his pale forehead grew,* 'j 

And he shudclered to sleep with the 
dead. J 

And the wild iiidnight storii 
Raved around his tall form, 6o 

As he sought tile chapel’s gloc«n: 

And the sunk grass did sigh* 

To the wind, bleak and high, * 

As he searched for the new-made tom|}. 
XII 

And forms, dark and high, 65 

Seemed around him to fly. 

And mingle their yelft with the blast: 
And on the darli wall 
Half -seen shadbws did fall, 1 
As enhorrored he onward passed. 70 

* XllI 

And the storti -fiends wild rave / 
d’er the new-made grave, > 

And dread shadoi^s linger around. 

The Monk called on God bis soul to 
save, 

And, in horror, sank on the ground. 75 

XIV 

Then despair nerved his arm 
To dispel the charm. 

And he burst Rosa’s coffin asunder. 

And the fierce storm chd swell 
More terrific and fell, 80 

And louder pealed the thunder. • 

XV ’ , 

And laughed? in joy, the fiendish 
•throng, 0 ‘ 

Mixed with ghosts of the mouldering 
aead: 

gs, as they floated 
along, “* 

Whistled in murmurs dread. 85 

XVI 

And her skeleton form the dead Nun 
reared 

Which dripped wiA the chill dew of 
heU. , 

In her half -eaten eyeballs ^ tjro pale 
flames appeared. 

And triumphant their gleam on the 
dark Monk glared. 

As he stood within the cell 90 


And her lank hand lay on his shudder- 
ing brain; 

But each poweii was nerved l^fear.— 
,ijl never, iei;gicforth, may breathe 
ilgain 

Death rv) wends muse ar»gui8hed pain.— 
The grave yawns, — we meet there.’ 


And her skeleton lungs did utter the 
sound, ,, * 96 

So deadly, so lone, and so f^l, 

That in long vibrations* shuddered the 
ground; 

And as the stern notes floated around, 
•A deep groan was answered from he|). 

IV.— St. Irvtoe’1 To web 


'How s’viftly through Heaven’s wide 
' expanse 

Bright day’s resplendent colours 
.fade! 

How sweetly does the moonbeauTs 
glance 

With silver tint St. Irvyne’s glade ! 

II 

No cloud along tl*e sjiangled air, 5 
Is borne upon the evening bre-eze; 
How solemn is the scene ! how fair 
The ihoon beams r^H upon the trees! 

III . 

^Yon dark gray turret glimmers white, 
Upon it Bits the moumfu’ ’ 10 

yAlong the stillness of the n _ 

Her melancholy sbriekings roll. 

' IV 

But not alone on Irvyne’s tower, 

The silver moonbeam pours her ray; 
It gleams upon the ivied bower, 1 5 
It dances in tlie cascade’s spray. 

’• '*v 

>’AhI why do darkling shades conceal 
The hour, when man must cease to be ? 
Why may not human minds unveil 
The dim mists of futurity? 20 


IV. St, Inge’s Tomr : Song, 1810. 
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* VVI ' 

* The keenness of the world hath tom 

The heart which opens to its blast; 

Despised, neglected, e^d forlorn, 

Sinks the wretch in 4^ajh at last.* « 

V.— 5 eR^vembnt ^ 

• i 

I 

How stem 'are the woes of the desolate 
knoumer, 

As he bends in still grief o’er the 
hallow^ bier, • 

As enanguished he turns from the laugh 
of the scorner, 

And drops, to Perfection’s remem- 
brance, a tear; 

When floods of despair down his pale 
cheek ase stt^aming, 5 

When, no bhssful hope on hi^ bosom is 
beaming, * 

Or, if lulled for awhile, soon he sjarts 
from his dreaming. 

And finds tom the soft ties to affec- 
tion so dear. 

* 

II 

# Ah ! when shall day dawn on the night 
of the grave, 

Or summer succeed to the winter of 
death? 10 

Best awhile, hapless victim, and 
Heaven will save 

The spirit, thaf faded away ^th the 
breath. 

Eternity point^in ks amaranth hover, 

Where no clouds of fate o’er the sweet 
prispeot lower, ^ 

Unspeakable pleasure, of goodness the< 
dower, ij 

Wnen woe fades away Uke the mist 
of the heath. * 

VL— Ttt» Deownkd Lovxb 

Ah! faint are her lin^, and hen foot- 
step is weary, * 

Yet fax must thc^esolate wanderer 
roam; t 


Thpugh the tempest is stem, and the 
I mountain is dxeacy, 

\ She must quit at deep midnight her 
*pitildss home. 

I see hertswift foot daah the dew from 
the whortle, 5 

As she rapidly hastes to the green grove 
oPmyr^le; 

And^ I hear, as she wraps round her 
^ figure the kirtle, ' 

‘Stay thy boat on the lake,— dearest 
Henry, I come.* • 


® n 


High swelled in her bosom the throb of 
affection, * 

As lightly her form bounded over the 
lea, • ‘ 10 

And arose in her mind every dear recol- 
. lection; ^ 

‘ I come, dearest H«niy, and wait but 
forihee.* 


How sad, when dear hope every sorrow 
t is soothing. 

When sympathy’s swell the soft bosom 
is moving, 

And the mind the mild joys of affection 
is proving, i «; 

Is the stem voice of fate that bids 


• • *** 

Oh! dark* lowered the ciouds on that 
• horrible ev^ 1 

And the moon<dimly gleamed through 
^ the tempested air; f 
Oh! how could fond visions such soft- 
ness deceive? 

Oh! how could false hope rend a 
bosom so fair? 20 

Tky love’s pallid corse Ihe wild surges 
t are laving. 

O’er his form the fierce swell of the 
tempest is Aiving; 

But, fear not, parting spirit; thy good- 
*n«3s is saving, 

' In eternity’s bowers, a seat forlhee 
there. 


y,*B9reavmmi : Song^ 181L 

VI. The I>romed Lover : SmQf IBU ; Th^LoM'^orm^ Rotaetti, 1870, 
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|flas swept these myriads from bfe’s 
crowded stage: 

Hark to that groan, an anguished hero 
dies, 

He shudders in dpatVs latest agonies; 
Yet does a fleeting hectio flush his 
cheek, * 

Yet does his parting breath essay to 
speak— 10 

f Oh God! my wife, my cliildren— 
Monarch thou * 

For whoso support this fainting frapie 
, liesdow; 

For whose support in distant lands I 
» bleed. 

Let his friends* welfare be the warrior’s 
meed. 

He hears me not — aht no— kings ca»« 
not hear, 15 

For passion’s voice has dulled their 
listless ear. 

To thee, then, mighty pod, I lift my 


ADVERTISEMENT , 
The energy and native genius of 
these Fragments must be the onl^ 
apology which the Editor can make for 
thus intruding them on the public 
notice. The first I fo|^nd with no title, 
and have left it so. It is intimately 
connected with tfee dearest interests of 
universal happiness; and muc% as we 
may deplorei the fatal and enthusiastic 
tendency which the ideas of this poor 
female had acquired, we cannot fail to 
paj^the tribute of jinequi vocal regret to 
the departed memory of genius, which, 
had it been rightly organized, w'ould 
have made that intellect, which has 
since become the victim of frenzy \nd 
despair, a most brilliant ornament to 
society. 

In case the sale of these Fragments 
evinces that the public have any curi- 
osity to be presented, with a more 
copious collection of my unfortunate 
Aunt’s poems, I have other 'papers 4n 
my possession which shall, in that case| 
be subjected to their notice* It may 

ment^^but I send the foSowing to the 
press iif the same state in which they 
came into my possession. J. F. 

WAR 

Ambition, power, and avarice, now 
have hurled 

Death, fate, and min, on a bleeding 
world 't 

Seel on yon heathy what countless 
vietims lie, 


Tell then the cause, ’tis sure 
avenger’s rage' 


moan, ^ 

Thou wilt not scorn a suppliant’s 
anguislied groan. 

Oh I new I die— but still is death’s 
fierce pain— 

God hears my prsiyer»-we meet, we 
meet agam.’ 20 

He spake, reclined him oil death’s 
» blood^ bed, 

And with a parting gro^ his spirit fled. 
^ Oppressor^ of mankind to you w^ owe 
The baleful streams from whence these 
miseries flow, • 

For you how many a mother weeps her 
son, 25 

Snatched from life’s eburse ere half his 
*4rac6 wasrdn! 


Hiw^s! whatloudshrieksasceidfthrough|For you how may a widow drops a 

the 


In silent Inguish, on her husband’s 
5 1 bier! 


War ithsUtkis Woodbsrry^ 189B ; no HtU, 1810. 
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‘la it then Thkie, Almighty Power,* 
she cries, 

‘ Whence tears of endless sorrow dim 
these eyes ? 30 

Is this the system which Jhy powerful 
sway, 

Which else in she pel''ss chaos sleeping lay, 
Formed and approved?~it cannot be— 
but oh < 

Forgive me, Heaven, my brain is warped 
by woe.* 

*Tis not— He never bade the war-note 
swell, 35 

He never triumphed in the work of 
hell- 

Monarchs of earth ! thine is the baleful 
deed, 1 

Thine are the crimes for which thy 

subjects bleed. 

Ah! when will come the Barred fated 
time, 

When man unsullied by his leauers’ 

crime, 40 

Despising wealth, ambition, pomp, and 
pride, 

Will stretch him fearless by his foe- 
men’s side? 

Ah ! when will come the time, when o’er 
the plain 

No more shall dcatu and desolation 
reign? 

When will the sun smile on the blood- 
less field, 45 

And the stern warrior’s arm the sickle 
wield? 

Not whilst some King, in cold am- 
bison’s dreams, 

Plans for the field of death his plodding^ 
I schemes; 

Not whilst for private piq^e the public 
fall, 

And one frtdl mortal's mandate governs 
all. 50 

Swelled with command and mad with 
dizzying dway; 

Who sees unmoved nis mjrriadj fade 
away. 

Careless who lives or dies— so that he 
gains 

Some trivial point for whick he took 
the pains. 


What then are Kings?— I see the 
trembling crowd, SS 

< hear their fulsqme clamours' echoed 
'loud; 

Their stom oppressor pleased appears 
awhile, 

But Ap^l’s sunshine S a Monarch’s 
smile-; 

Kings are but dust— the last eventful 
day 

Will level all and make them lose their 
sway; 60 

Will dash tlie sceptre from the Mon- 
arch’s hanil, 

And from the warrior’s grasp wrest the 
ensanguined biand. 

Oh! Peace, soft Peace, art thou for 
ever gone, 

Is thy fair form indeed for ever flown? 
And, love and concord hast thcru swept 
away, • ’ ‘65 

As if incongruous with thy parted 
sway? 

Alas, I fear thou hast, for none appear. 
Now o’er the palsied earth stalks giant 
Pear, 

With War, and Woe, and Terror, in his 
train ; 

List’ning he pauses on the embattled 
plain, ' 70 

Then speeding swiftly o’er the en- 
^ sangumed heath. 

Has left t Vfrightful work to Hell and 
^ Death. 

See! gory Ruill yoAes his blood-stained 
car. 

Ho ecents the battle’s carnage from 
afar; 

Hell and Destruction mark his mad 
career, 75 

He tracks the rapid step of hurrying 
Fear; 

Whilst ruined towns and smoking cities 
tell, ^ 

That thy work, Afonarch, is the work 
otEfell. 

‘ It is thy work ! ’ I hear a voice rep,.at, 
Shakes the broad basis of thy bfood- 
, stained seat; 80 

And at the orphan’s sigh, the widow's 
moan, 
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Totters the fabric of thy guilt-staij^ed 
throne-7 

‘ It is thy work, 0 Monarch;’ now ty 
sound ^ * 

Fainter and fainter, yet as borne 
around, 

Yet to onthuiJiast ears the tnurmurs 
tell , ’ 81; 

That Heaven, indignant at thewoA of 
Hel?, 

Will soon the cause, the hated cause 
• remove, 

Which tears from earth peace, inno- 
cence, and lov(j. 

FRAGMENT 

SUPPOSED TO BE AN EPITHALAMIUM 
OP PEANCIS EAVAILLAO AND 
CHAftLOTTB CORD AY 

'Tis midnight now— athwart the mi^rky 

* ctfr, j 

Dank lurid meteors shor)t a livid 
gleam ; ! 

From the dark storm-clouds flashes a 
fearful glare, 

It shows the bending oak, the roaring 
stream. 

I pondered on the woes of lost man- 
kind, 5 

I pondered on t)ie ce&seless rage of 
Kings; , ^ 

My rapt soul dwelt upon tjie ties thjtt 

bind ^ j • 

The mazy volume. of commmgljng 
things, * , • 

When fell and wild misrule to man 

stem sorrow brings. • 

I heard a yell— it wan not the knell, 10 

Wlien the blasts on the wild lake sleep, 

That floats on the pause of the summer 
gale’s swell, 

O’er the breast of the waveless deep. 

I thought it had be^ death’s accents 
cold 

That bade me reeling on the shoje; 15 

I la^jjlpiine hot head on the su^gl-yaten 
mould, 

And thought to breathe no more. 

But a heavenly sldep 
That did suddenly steep * 

I 
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In balm my Iwlaofn’s pain, 20 
Pervaded my soul, 

And free from control, 

Did mine vitellect rangoagain. 

Methought eathronod upon a silvery* 
cloud, , , 

I Which floated mid a strange and 
brilliant light; 25 

My form upborne by viewless aether rode, 
And spurned the lessening realms of 
earthly night. 

What heavenly notes burst' on my 
ravished ears, 

What beauteous spirits met my 
dazzled eye! 

hj^rk! louder swells the music of the 

spheres, jb 

More clear the tbrmi/ of speechless 
^ bliy^ float by, 

And heavenly gestures suit aethereal 
» melody. 

But fairer than the spirits of the air, 
More, graceful than the Sylph of 
symmetry, 

Than the enthusiast’s fancied love 

more fair, 35 

Were the bright forms that swept the 
azure sky. ^ 

Enthroned in foseatcriight, a heavenly 
band 

Strewed flowers tif^ bliss that never 
fade away; 

They welcome virtue to its native land. 
And songs of Utiumph greet the 

* joyous day ^ 40 

When endlesa bliss the woes of fleeting 

* life repay. 

Congenial minds will seek their kindred 
• soul, 

E’en though the, tide of 'time has 
rolled between; 

They mock weak matter’s impotent 
control, * ® 

AnJ^neek of edbless life tiie eternal 

I scene. ^ 45 

At death’s vain summons this will never 
die, * 

In Nature’s chaos this will not 

decay— 
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These are thc^ b^nds which closely, 
warmly, tic 

Thy soul, 0 Charlotte, ’yond this 
chain of clay, > 

To him who thine must be till time 
shall fade away. 50 


Chorus of Spirits, 

Stay, ye days of contentment and joy, 
' Viliilat love every care is erasing, 75 
Stay yS jjlcasures that never can cloy, 
And y'^' spirits that^san never cease 
pleasing. 


Yes, FranDis! ttine\as the dekr knifei And if ai\y soft passion j 5 e near, 


that tore j 

A tyrant’s heart-strings from his 


guilty breast, 

Thi ne was the daring at a t3rran t’s gore, And dissolve the dull ice-dro 

To smHe in triumph, to contemn the ^ 

rest' oYMPiiONY. 

And thine, loved glory of thy sex! to Prancis. 

tear 55 ‘Soft, my dearest angel, stay. 

From its base shrine a despot’s Oh! you suck my soul away; 
haughty soul, Suck on, suck on, I glow, 1 gh 

To laugh at sorrow ‘in secure despair, Tides of maddening passion rol 


\Yhich mortals, frail mortals, can 
know, 

I/ct love shed on the bosom a tear, 80 
And dissolve the dull ice-drop of woe. 


Symphony. 

Francis, 

‘Soft, my dearest angel, stay. 
Oh! you suck my soul away; 
Suck on, suck on, I glow, 1 glow! 
Tides of maddening passion roll, 


To mock, with smiles, life^^ lingering And streams of rapture drown my 
control, soul, j 

And triumph mid the griefs that round Now give me one more billing kiss, 
thy fate did roll. Let your hps now repeat the bliss, 

V I Endless kisses steal my breath, 

Yea! the^fi^ce spirits of the avengi^ ^ ^ 

With endless tortures goad their Charlotte, 

T *1 f ‘Oh! yes I will kiss thine eyes so 

I sec the lank and ghastly spectres sweep r 


Along the burning length of yon 
arcades; 


fair. 

And I will clasp thy form; 


A 1 T A n Ai A XI. 1 • Serene is the breath of the balmy air, 

AndlMeSatanstalkathwarttheplain; j 

He hastes along .ihe burning soil of , wonw 

I TIT 1 J X * II And I wiii recline on th} marble neck 

•Welcome, ye despots, to my dark 5,11 1 ^ingh? ir.to thee; , 96 

j f * • • • u 1 And I will kiss ^he rose on thy cheek, 

With maddeniM joy mine angmshed ^hon shalt give kisses t. me. 

senses swell “ . For here is no mom to flout our de- 

To welcome to their home the mends jj 

I love so. well dost thou not joy at this? lOo 

' • * • • And here we may lie an endless night, 

Hark! to those notes, how sweet, how A long, long night of bliss.* 

t^lling^sweet i » # Spirits! when raptures move, 

Kiey echo to the sound of angels* feet. - x 


Oh haste to the bower where ivses are 
spread, a 

For there is prepared thy nuptial bed. 
Oh haste— h^kl hark!— they’re gone. 


Say what it is to bve, 

^ • When passion’s tear stands on the 
uSes are cheek, 105 

When Dursts the unoonaoious ; 
al bed. And the tremulous lips dare not speak 
e gone. What is told by the soul-felt eye. 

But what is sweeter to revenge’s ear 
66 ye] thou 1 ^ 10 , 
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Than the fell tyrant's last ezpiung 
veil? . 110 

Yes! than love’s sweetest blisses 
more dear ” * • 

To drink thetdoatings of sj despot’s 
knell. 

I wake— ’tis diAie— ’tis over a 


‘ DESPAIR ^ 

And , canst thou mock mine agony, 

’ thus calm 

In cloudless radianoiCi Queen of silver 
night? 

Can you, ye flow’/ets, spread your per- 
fumed balm ' 

Mid pearly gems of dew that shine 
so bright? 

And you wild wftids, thus can you sleep 
ss still ^ ’ 5 

Whilst throbs the tempest of my 
breast so high? * 

Can the fierce mght-fiends rest^ on 
yonder hill, 

And, in the eternal mansions of the ; 
sky, 

Can the directors of the storm in power- 
less silence lie? 

Hark! I hoar music on the zephyr’s 
wing, » p 

Louder it floats along the unruffled 
sky; 4 • ’ 

Some |airy sure has^toughed the vitw- 
less string— i 

Now %int in ^stant air the murmurs 
die. • 

Awhile it stills the tide of agony. 

Now— now it loftier swells— again 
stem woe 15 

Arises with the awakening melody. 
Again fierce torments, such « as 
demons know. 

In bitterer, feller tide, on this tom 
bosom flow. » 

Ariryyd sightless spirits of ti&e storm, 
Ye unseen minstids of the agreal 
song, ^ .20 

Pour the fierce tide around this lonely 
form, * 


And roll the tempiist'^ wildest swell 
along. 

Dart the red lightning, wing the forkM 
flash, • » 

^ Pour from^hy cloud-formed hills the 
ihundeV’s roar; ‘ 

Arouse ,the whirlwicid-«-and lot ocean 
* dash ' 25 

In fiercest tumult on the rocking 
shore,— 

Destroy this life or lot earth’s fabric be 
no more. « 

Yes! every tie that lirhs me here is 
dead; 

Mysterious Fate, thy mandate I obey, 
Since hope and peace, and joy, for aye 
are fled, jb 

I come, terrific p6wer# I come away. 
Then o’er y^s ruined soul let spiritl of 
' Hell, 

h\ triumph, laughing wildly, mock 
its pain; 

And though with direst pangs mine 
heart-strings swell, ,, 

I’ll echo back their deadly yells 
again, 35 

Cursing the power that ne’er made 
aught in vain. 

FXAfeMBNT 


Yes! all is past-^wift tims has fled 


fjtway, ^ 

Yet its swell pauses on my sickening 
mind; ^ • 

1 How long will horror nerve this frame 
^ of clay? I 

^ Fm dead, ’and lingers yet my soul 
behind. 

0 h! powerful Fate, revoke thy deadly 
} spell, 5 

’ And yet that may not ever, ever bo, 
Heaven will not smile upon the work of 
Hell; 

Ah! no,forHe%ve!nc^otsmileQDme; 
Fate,t^viou8 Fab&, has sealed my way- 
ward deatmy. 


I sought tl^ cold brink of the midnight 
. surge, 10 

1 sighed beneath its wave to hide my 
woes, 
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The rising temj^st sung a funeral 

dirge, j 

And on the blast a frightful yell arose. 

Wild flew the meteors o’er the maddened 
main, . ^ .1 

Wilder did grief athwart my bosom 
glare; , ,, P >5 

Stilled Was the unearthly howhng, and 
a strain. 

Swelled mid the tumult of the bat- 
tling air, 

*Twas like a spirit’s song, but yet more 
edit and fair. 

I met a maniac— like he was to me, 

I said— ‘Poor victim, wherefore dost 
thou roam ? 20 

A.id canst thou not contend with agony, 
That thus at midnight thou dost quit 
’ thine home?’ • 

‘Ah there she sleeps: cold is her bloou- 
less form, ^ . 

And I will go to slumber in her 
grave. 

And then our ghosts, whilst raves the 
maddened storm, 25 

Will sweep at midnight o’er the 
wiidered wave; 

Wilt thou our lowly beds with tears of 
pity lavo?’ 

‘Ah ! no, I cannot'shed the pitying tear, 
This breast is odd, this heart can 
feel no moie; 29 

But I can rest me on thy chilling bier. 
Can shriek in hor^'or to the tempest’s 


THE SPECTRAL 
HORSEMAN 

What was the shriek that struck 
Fahey’s ear^ 

As it sate on the ruins of time that is 
past? 

Hark! it floats on th^ htful blast of the 
wind, 

And breathes to /^he pale moon a 
funeral sigh. 

It is the Benshie’s moan on the storm, 5 

Or a severing flend that thirsting for 
sm, 


Se^ks murder and guilt when virtue 
sleeps, 

JfVinged with the power of some ruthless 
"^king*, 

And sweeps o’er the- breast of the 
prostrate plain. 

It was^t a fiend from the regions of 

Tlia'w poured its low moan on the still- 
^ ness of night: 

It was not a ghost of the guilty dead. 
Nor a yellmg vampire reekmg with 
gore; 

But aye at the close of seven years’ 
end, 

That vovee is mixed with the swell of 
the storm, 1 5 

And aye at the close o( seven years’ 
end, , 

A shapeless shadow that sleeps on the 
hill 

Awakens and floats on the mist of the 
heath. 

It US not the shade of a murdered 
man, 

Who has rushed uncalled to the throne 
! of his God, 20 

And howls m the pause of the cdd3ning 
storm. 

[ This voice is low, cold, hollow, and chill, 
’Tis not h^ard by the ear, but is felt in 
the soul. 

’Tis more frightful far tl^ the death- 
daemon’s gcream. 

Or the laugh ue;; uf fiends when they 
howl o’er the corpse , 25 

Of a man who has sold his soul to 
HeU. 

It tells the approach of a mystic form, 
A white courser bears the shadowy 
sprite; 

Mo^e tbau they are than the mists of 
the mountain, 

Wlaen the clear mC»onlight sleeps on the 
waveless lake. 30 

More pale, his cheek than the snows of 
Nithona, ' ^ 

When winter rides on the northern 
blast, 

And howls in the midst of the leafless 
wood. 
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Yet when the fierce swell of the tempest 
is raving, 

And tfie whiriwindsthowl in th| caves 
of Inisf alien, , 35 

Still secure mid^the wildest wlir of the 

scours tlie waste, 
in I the thunder’s 
roar. * 

O’er him Ihe fierce bolts of avenging 
Heaven 

Pauafe, as in fear^ to strike his head. - 40 
The meteors of midnight recoil from 
his figure, * 

Yet the ’wildered peasant, that oft 
passes by, » 

With wonder beholds the blue flash 
through hiB form: 

And his voice, though faint as the sighs 
^ the dead, * 

The startled pa!^scnger shudders to 
hear, ' 45 

More distinct than the thunder’s wildest 
roar. ' • 

Then does the dragon, who, chained in 
the caverns 

To eternity, curses the champion of 
Erin, 

Moan and yell loud at the lone hour of 
midnight, 

And twine his vast wreaths iTound t|he 
forms of the daemons ; ,50 

Then in agoiw roll his death ^wimmin^ 
eyeballs, « 

Though ’wildered by d&th, yet never 
le^diel 

Then he shakes from his skeleton folds 
the nightmare^, 

Who, shrieldng in agony, seek the 

couch 

Of some fevered wretch who courts 
sleep in vain; ,55 

Then the tombless ghosts of the guilty 
dead * 

In horror pause on tha fitful gale. 

They float on the swell of the>eddying 
iem^t, ^ 

And scared seek the oaves of gigan- 
tic * 

Where their thin forms pour unearthly 
sounds • ^ 


sky, 

The phantom Sourser 
And his rider howls 


On the blast that sw^e^a the breast of 
the lake, 

And mingles its swell with the moon- 
light air. ' • 

^elody’*?o a scene of. 

,FORMER TIMES 

Art thou indeed forever gone, 

Forever, ever, lost to me ? 

Must this poor bosom beat alone, 

Or boat at all, if not for thee? 

Ah! why was love to mortals given, 5 
To lift them to the height of Heaven, 

Or dash them to the depths of Hell? 

Yet I do not reproach thee, dear I 
Ah, no! the agonies that swell 
"• This panting breast, this frenzijd 
brain, » , 10 

Might wake my ’s slumb’iing 

' tear. 

Oh! Heaven is witness I did love, 
Ancf Heaven does know I love thee still, 
Does know the fruitless sick’ning thrill, 
When reason’s judgement vainly 
strove 15 

To blot thee from my memory; 

But which might never, never be. 

Oh! I appeal to that blest day 
When passion’s wildest ecstasy 
Was coldnessato tbe4)u3>s I knew, 2u 

When every sorrow sunk away. 

Oh ' I Ijad never liVeiJ before, 

But now those blisses are no more. 

And now I cease to live again, 

I do not blame the^, love; ah, no! 25 
The breast that feels this angu^hed woe 
Throbs for tby happiness alone. 

'Two years of Bjpeechloss bliss are gone, 

\ thank thee, dearest, for the dream. 

’Tis ^night-^bat faint and distant 
• scream 30 

Comes on the wild and fitful Iblast? 

It moans for pleasures that are past. 

It moans for ^ys that» are gone by. 

Obi lagging hourp, how slow you fly! 

I sc»e a dark and lengthened vale, 35 
The black view olcies with the tomb; 
But darke&is the lowering gloom 
That shades the intervening dale. 

In visiondd slumber for awhile 
I seem again to share thy smile, 40 
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I seem to hang upon thy tone. 

Again you say, ' Conlide in mo, 

For I am tluno, and thine alone, 

And thine must eve:, ever be.* 

But oh! awak’ning stiltapew, 45 ^' 
Athwart my enanguished senses flew 
A fiercer, deadlieiTagony ! 

[End of Postkumovs Fragments of 
Margaret NicJidson ] 

STANZA FROM A TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE MARSEIL- 
LAISE HYMN 

[Published by Fonnan, P. W. ofP. B. S., 
1876 ; dated 1810.] 

Tbbmblic, Kings despised of man 1 -r 

Ye traitors to your Country, 

Tremble I Your parri cidal plan 
At length shall meet its di^'ttmy . . .. 
We all are soldiers fi t to fight, 5 
But if we sink in glory’s night 
Our mother Earth will give ye new 
The brilliant pathway to pursue 
77hich leads to Death or Victory . . . 


BIGOTRY*S VICTIM 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 

Life of Shclley> 1858; dated 1809-10. 

The title is Rossft^’s (1879).] 

I 

Dabes the lama, most fleet of the sons 
of the wind. 

The lion to rouse from his skull- 
covered lalx ^ 

When the tiger approaches can the fast- 
iieeting hind 

Repose trust in his footsteps of air? 

No 1 Abandoned he sinks in a trance 0 ^ 
despair, 5 

The monster transfixes his prey, 
On the sand.flowB his life-blo(^ 



Protracting the horrible harmony, 
ir 

Yet the fowl of the desert, when danger 
encroaches, 10 

Darel {earle&» to (ierish defdhding her 
brood. 


Though the fiercest of cloud-piercing 
tyrants approaches 
a Thirsting— ay, thirsting for blOod; 
And demands, like mankind, his 
brother for f^od; 

Yet more lenient, more gentle 
Than they; ' 15 

For hunger, not glory, the prey 
Must perish. Revenge does not howl 
i in the dead. 

Nor ambition with fame crown the 
murderer’s head. 

III 

Though weak as the Isma that bounds 
on the mountains, 

And endued not with fast-fleeting 

I footsteps of ai,r, 20 

Yet, yet will I draw from the purest of 

I fountams, 

Though a fiercer than tiger is there, 
Tliough, more dreadful than death, it 
' scatters desphir, 

Though its shadow eclipses the 
day, 

And the darkness of deepest 
dismay 25 

Spreads the influence of soul-chilhng 
terror around. 

And lowers on the corpses, that rot on 
the ground. 

‘ r 

IV 

p f 

They came to ^.he fountain to draw 
from its stream ^ 

Waves too pure, too celestial, for 
mortals to see; 

They bathed for awhile in its silvery 
beam, 30 

Then perished, and perished like 
me. 

For in vain from tj^e grasp of the Bigot 
I flee; 

The most'tenderly loved of my 
''scul 

Are slaves to his hated control. 
He pursues me, be blasts mol 'Tis in 
vain thet I fly: 35 

What remains, but to curse him,— to 
. curse him and die 7 
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ON AN ICIOLE THAT CLl)*NG 
TO THE QKASS OE .A 
GRAVE ■ . 

\.f 1 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
Life of SheUo^, 1858; dated 1809^10. 
The poem, with title as abive, is in-^ 
clud^ m the Esdaile MS. Book.)i 

' I 

Oh! take the pure gem to where 
» southerly breezes, 

Waft repose lo some bosom as faith- 
ful as fair, • 

In which the warm current of love 
never frebzea, • 

As it rises unmiuglod with selhshness 
therfe„ 

^Vhich, untainted by pride, unpol- 

S uted by care, » 5 

iissolve the dim icedrop, might 
bid it arise, t 

Too pure for these regions, to gleam in 
the skies. « 

n 

Or where the stem warrior, his country 
defending, 

Dares fearless the dark-rolhng battle 
to pour, j 

Or o’er the fell corpse of a dread tyrant 
bending, ** * lo 

Where patriotism red Wit|i his gu^l(/- 
reekii^ gore 

Plcaits Liberty’s vflagj on the sftive- 
peopled shore, 

With victory’s cry, with the shqut of 
the free, ^ 

Let it fly, taintlese? Spirit, to mingle 
with thee, 

, III 

For I found the pure gem, when the 
day beam returning, 15 

Ineffectual gleaifis on the snow- 
covered plain, f 

When .to others the wiBhe(?!-fertoiva| 
^ of morning 

Brings relief to long visions of soul- 
racking pain; , 

But regret is on insult— -to grieve is 
in vain: 


And why sliould we grieve that a spirit 
so fair 20 

Seeks Heaven to mix with its own 
kindred there? * 

.» J IV 

But still ’twas so;pe Slpirit of kindness 
’descending 

To share in the load of mortality’s 
woe. 

Who over thy lowly-built sepulchre 
bending 

Bade sympathy’s tendercsi teardrop 
to flow. ' 25 

Not for thee soft compassion celes- 
tials did know, 

^ut if angels can weep, sure man may 
repine, 

May weep m mute gn^jf o’er thy Ipw- 
le' a shrine. 

» 

And did I then say, for the altar of 
glory, 

That the earliest, the loveliest of 
flowers I’d entwine, *50 

Though with millions of blood-reeking 
victims ’twas gory. 

Though the tears of the widow pol- 
luted its slmne, * 

Though au)un(l inH*he orphans, the 
fatherless pine? 

Oh! Fame, all thy glories I’d yield for 
h tear 

To shed on the grave of a heart so 
sincere. ■ ’ 35 

LOVE 

[Published (without title) by Hogg, 
Jjife of Shelley, 1858; dated 1811-* The 
title is Rossetti’s (1870).] 

Why is it said thou canst i^ot live 

In a youthful breast and fair, 

Since thou eternal life canst give, 

Canst bloom^ for ever there? . 4 
Since wthenngViin no power possessed, 

Nor age, to blanch thy vermeil hue, 
Nor time’s dread* victor, death, con- 
fessed, 

Though bathed with his poison dew, 
Still thod retain’sf unchanging bloom, 
Fixed tranquil, even in the tomb. 10 
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And oh! when on {he blest, reviving. 
The day-star dawns of love, 

Each energy of soul surviving 
More Vivid, soars a We, 

Hast thou ne’er felt a rapturous thrill, 

" Like June’s warm breath, athwart 
thee fly, - 16 

O’er each idea then to steal, 

^^lien other passions die ? 

Felt it in some wild noonday dream, 
When sitting by the lonely stream, 20 
Where Silence says, ‘Mine is the dell’; 

And not a murmur from the plain, 
And not an echo from the fell, 

Disputes her silent reign. 

OK A rllTE AT CARLTOK 
HOUSE r Fx'iAGMENT 
[Published by Rossetti, Gomjjt^oU P. W, 
ofP. B. 8., 1870; dated 1811.] 

By the mossy brink. 
With me the Prince shall sit and 
think; 

Miall muse in visioned Regency, 
Rapt in bright dreams of dawning 
Royalty, 

TO A STAR 

[Published (w?*J»'''ut^ tifie) by Hogg, 
Life ofShdley, 1858; dated 1811. The 
title is Rossetti’s (1870).] 

SwEfiT star, which gleaming oer the 
darksome scene 

Through fleecy cloitds of silvery radi- 
ance fliest, I 

Spanglet ol light on evening’s shadowy 
veil, 

Which shrouds the day-beam from the» 
waveless lake, 

Lighting the hour of sacred love; more 
sweet ' 5 

Ihan the expiring mom-star’s paly 
fires:— 

Sweet star! When , wearied Nature 
sinks to sleep. 

And all is hushed,-^ Jl, save the voice 
of Love, * 

WhoBo broken murmnringe swell the 
balmy blast ' 

Of soft Favoniua, which at intecvals 20 


Sighs in the ear of stillness, art thou 
aught but * 

Lvlling^he slaves of interest to repose 
With that mild, pitying gaze? Oh, I 
I wottld look ^ 


In thy dear beam till ever^bond of sense 


TO MARY^WHO DIED IN 
THIS OPINION 


[Published by Rossetti, Gm'pleteP. W. 
of P. B. 5., 1870; dated 1810-11.] 


Maiden, quench the glare of sorrow 
Struggling in thine haggard eye: 

Firmness dare to borrow 
From the wreck of destiny; 

For the ray mom’s bloom revealing 5 
Can never boast so bright an hue 
As 'that which mocks conoeaLxig, ' 
And sheds its loveliest light on you. 

It 

Yet is the tie departed 9 

Which bound thy lovely soul to bliss? 

Has it left thee broken-hearted 
In a world so cold as this? 

Yet, though, fainting fair one, 
Sorrow’s self thy cup has given, 

Dream thov.’lt meet thy dear one, 
Never more to part, in Heaven. 16 

III 

Existence would I barter 
For a dream so dear as thine, 

And smile ti^ die a martyr 
On affection’s bl Wless shrine. 20 

Nor would I change for pleasure 
That withered hand and ashy cheek, 

}f my heart enshrined a treasure 
Such as forces thine to break. 


A TALE OP SOCIETY AS IT 
IS: FROM PACTS, 1811 
[Published (from Esdaile MS. with 
title as above) Rossetti, Complete 
P. W. (4 B. 5., 1870. Rossetti’s 
title is Mother and 8on,] * 

I 

She was an ag5d woman ; and the years 
Which she had numbered on her toil- 
' some way 
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Had bowed her natural powers to 
decay. ^ * 

Sha was an ag6<^oman; yet the Tj,y 
Which faintly glimmered’ thrdhgh her 
startingjiears, ", 5i 

Pressed into light by silent misery. 
Hath soul’s iTiperishable enargy. 

She was a cripple, and mcapable ^ 
To add one mite to gold-fed IvMcury: 

And 'therefore did her spirit duply 
feel 10 

, That poverty, the crime of tainting 
stain, 

Would merge her in its depths, never 
to rise again. 


II ’* 

One only son’s love had supported 
her. • 

She long 4 iad struggled with in- 
• #rmity, ^ 

Lingering to human life-scenes; 
for to die, * 15 

When fate has spared to rend some 
mental tie, 

Would many wish, and surely fewer 
dare. 

But, when the tmnt’s bloodhounds 
forced the child 

For his cursed poyrer unhallowed 
arms to wield — 

Bend to another’s will-'-become a 
thing ' 20 

More sen^dess than the** sword of 


* battlefield— ^ 

Then did she f€*Bl keen sorrow’s 


^Keenest sting; M 

And many years had passed ere^com- 
fort &ey would bring. ^ 


in 

For seven yearo did this poor woman 
live 

In unparticipated solitude. ^ 25 

Thou mightst have seen her in the 
forest rude , 

Picking the scattered ^eismants of 
its wood. ^ 

If human, thou mightst then have 
learnt to grieve. 
a8 grieve BsdaUt ; feel, 1870. 

M'S ; miUedj 1870, ' 


I 


The gleanings of ^ref^arious charity 

Her scantiness of food did scarce 
supply. 30 

The proofs, of an unspeaking sor- 
row ^vylt 

WitSiin heP ghastly hollowness of eyet 
Each arrow »f th«i season’s change 
she felt. 

Yet still she groans, ere yet her race 
were run. 

One only hope: it was — once more to 
see her son. , 35 

IV , 

It was an eve of June, when every 
star 

Spoke peace from Heaven to those 

* on earth that live. 

She rested oh th^ moor. ’Twas 
si^ an eve 

' When first her soul began indeed 
'to grieve: 

Then he was here; now he is very 
far. 40 

The sweetness of the balmy evening 

A sorrow o’er her agM soul did fling, 
Yet not devoid of rapture’s min- 
gled tear: 

A balm was in the poison of the 
sting. 

This agtd suff^S^for many a year 

Had never felt such comfort. She 
suppressed*^ , 46 

A sign— and turning round, clasped 
William to her j^reastl 

V 

And, though his form was^wasted by 
the woe 

, Which tyrants on their victims love 
to wneak, 

- '^Though his sunk eyeballs and his 
faded cheek ' 50 

(7! slavery’s violence and scorn did 
speak, ^ 

Y^t did ih& wom&n’s bosom 
<^glow. 

The vital fira> seemed re-iUumed 
wit^ 

By this aweet unexpected welcoming. 

37 to tnose on etfrth that live Endatk 
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Oh, oonsunkoc^ition of the fondest 
hope 55 

Tliat ever soared on Fancy's wildest 
wfng! 

Oh, tenderness that hfoundst so 
sweet a scope ! 

Prince who dost rride thee on thy 
mighty sway, 

When thovr oanst feel such love, thou 
shalt be great as they I 

VI 

Her son, compelled', the country’s 
foes had fought, 6o 

Had bled in battle; and the stern 
control 

Which ruled his sinews and 
coerced his soul 

Utterly poisoned life’s unmingled 
bowl, I4 

And unsubduable evils on hini 
brought. ‘ 4 

He was the shadow of the lusty child 
Who, when the time of summer 
season smiled, 66 

"Did earn for her a meal of 
honesty, 

Ajid with affectionate discourse be- 
guiled 

The keen ''attacks of pain and 
poverty; 

Till Power, as envying her this only 

joy, 70 

From her maternal bosom tore the 
unhappy ,boy. 

^ VTI 

And now cold charity’s unwelcome 
dole 

Was insufficient tosupport the pair; 

And they would peria^rather than 
would bear ’ 

The lAw’s sterp slavery, and the 
insolent stare * 75 

With v^ich law loves to rend the 
poof man’s soul— , 

The Htter scorn, the spirit-sraking 
noise 

Of heartless mirth whiqh women, 
men, and boys 

Wati;e in this scene of legal misery. 


TO THE EEPUBLTCANS OF 
NORTH ^ERICA ■ 

[Published (from the Esdaile MS, 
with title hs above) by Rossetti, Com- 
plete P, W. of P, B, 8 ,. 1870 ; dated 
48I2. R(^ssetti’s title is The Mexican 
RevolutionJ] 

I 

B/iOTHERS! between you and mo 
Whirlwinds sweep and billows rpar : 
Yet in spirit oft I see 
On thy Wild and winding shore 
Freedom’s bloodless banners wave,— 5 
Feel the pulses of the hrave 
Unextinguished in the grave,— 

See them drenched m sacred gore,— 
Catch the warrior’s gasping breath 
Murmuring ‘Liberty or death!’ ro 

II If 

Shout aloud! Let every slave, 
Crouchmg at Corruption’s throne, 
Startf'into a man, and bravo 
Racks and chains without a groan; 
And tho castle’s heartless glow, 1 5 
And the hovel’s vice and woe. 

Fade hke gaudy flowers that blow— 
Weeds that peep, and then are gone 
Whilst, from misery’s ashes risen. 

Love shall burst the captive’s prison. 

in 

' bid the sound 21 

Turough thy^sisl^r mountains ilng. 
Till each valley ^ile around 
At, blissful welcoming! 

And, U thou stem Ocean deep, 25 
'jrhou whose foamy billows sweep 
Shores where thousands wake to weep 
Whilst they curse a villain king, 

On the winds that fan thy breast 
Beai thou news of Freedom’s rest! 30 

fv * 

Can the daystar (Jawn of love, 
Where^t^e flag of war unfurled 
xi’loats with crimson stain above 
The fabric of a ruined world? 

Never but to vengeance driven 35 
When the patriots spirit shriven 
Seeks in death its native Heaven 1 
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There, to desolation hurled, 

Widowed love, may watch thy bier,* 
Bairn thee with its dying tear. 40 
) 4 

TO .ZEELAND ; 

[Published, 1-10, by Rossetti, Com- 
j^ete P. If. ofP. B. S., 1871); 11-17,. 
25-28, by Dowden, Life of Shelley^ 
1887; 18-34 by Kingsland, Poet-LoUj 
July, 1892. Dated 1812.] 

I 

Bear witness, JErm! when thine in- 
jured isle 

Sees summer on its verdant pastures 
smile, • ^ 

Its cornfields waving in the winds that 
sweep 

The billowy sftrface of thy circling deep! 
Tliou tree wlfose shadow o’er^ the 
• Atlantic g^ve 5 

Peace, wealth and boau^, to its 
friendly wave, 

its blossoms fade^ 

And blighted are the leaves that cast 
its shade; 

Whilst the cold hand gathers its scanty 
fruit. 

Whose chiUness struck a canker to its 
root. » 10 

n 

I could ^tand * 

Upon thy slmres, 0 Erm, and couli 
* count ’ ^ ^ 

The Billows that, iJ^tSieir unceasing 

J well, 

a thy beach, and every wave 
might seem 

An instrument in Time the giant’s 
grasp, 15 

To burst the barriers of Eternity. ^ 
Proceed, thou gi&it, conquering and to 
* conquer; 

March on thy lotn^ly way 1 The nations 
fall ^ 

Beneath thy noiseless footstep ppyra- 
^ mids ^ 

That for millenniums have defied the 
blasts ^ .20 

And laughed at HghiimngB, thou dost 
crush to nought « 


Yon monarch, in hirioXtaTy pomp, 

Is but the fungus of a winter day 
That thy light footstep presses into 
dust. , , 

^ou art a (bonqueror, Time; all things 
five way 25* 

Before thee but thq ‘fiypd and virtuous 
» will’; 

The sacred sympathy of soul which 
was 

When thou wert not, which shall be 
when thoq perishcst. 


ON ROBERT EMMET'S GRAVE 
[Published from the Esdaile MS. 
bbok by Dowden, L%ft of SheUey, 1887 ; 
dated 1812.] ^ » 

a 

No flrump tells thy virtues— the grave 
where they rest 

With thy dust shall remain un- 
'pollutedby fame, 

Till thy foes, by the world and by 
fortune caressed, 

Shall pass like a mist from the light 
of thy name. ^ 

When the storm-cloud that lowers o’er 
the day-beafn^s gone, 5 

Unchanged, unextiiiguished its life- 
spring will shine; 

IVlien Erin has feasted with their 
' memory to groan, 

She will smile through the tears of 
revival on thine. 

TIJE RETROSPECT: CWM 
' ELAN^ 1812 . 

[Published from the Esdaile MS. book 
by Dowden, Life of SheUey^ 1887.] 

A scijNE, which '^Idered fancy viewed 
In thw^ul’s coldest solitude, 

With that same ipene when peaceful 
love^ 

Flings raptpre’a colour o’er the grove, 
When mtuntain, meadow, wood and 
stream 
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With unalloying ^'ory gleam, 

And to the spirit’s eaV and eye 
Are unison and harmony. 

The moonlight was my dearer day; 
Then would I wander far r way, i Ci 
And, lingering on thO'Wild -hrook’s 
shore 

To hear its unremitting roar, 

Would lose in the ideal flow 
All sense of overwhelming woe; 

Or at the noiseless noon of night 1 5 
Would climb some heathy mountain’s 
height, 

And listen to the mystic sound 
That stole in fitful gasps around. 

I joyed to see the streaks of day 
A][>ove the purple peaks decay, a'p 
And watch the latest line of light 
Ju^t mingling with the shades of night; 
For day with me was time Oi voe 
When even tears refused to flow; 

Then would 1 stretch my languid 
frame 25 

Beneath the wild woods’ gloomiest 
shade. 

And try to quench the ceaseless flame 
That on my withered vitals preyed; 
Would close mine eyes and dream I 
were 

On some remote qijd fiiendless plain, 30 
And long to leave existence there, 

If with it I might leave the pain 
That with a fingei cold and fear 
Wrote madness on my withering mien. 

It was not unrequited love 35 

That badrf my ’wildered spirit rove; 
'Twas not the pride disdaining hfe, 
Tbatgvith this mortal world at strife 
Would yield to the soul’s iuward sense, 
Then groan in human impotence, 40 
And weep because is not given 
To taste on Earth the peace of Heaven. 
’Twae not that iip the narrow sphere 
W&ere Nature fixed m^’ wayward Jate 
There was no friend or kindred dCar 45 
Formed to become that epirit’s mate, 
Whioh, searohing on tired pinion, found 
Barrmi and oold repulse around; 

Ob, |Ol yet each one sorrow gave 
New* graces to the narrow grave. SO 


For broken vows had early quelled 
The stainless spirit’s vestal flame; 

Yes! whilst the faithful bosom swelled, 
Ihen {^he envenomed arrow came, 

And Apa^/hy’s unalten^^g eye 55 
Beamed coldness on the misery; 

And early 1 had learned rto scorn 
The chains of clay that bound a soul 
Pantmg to seize the wings of mom. 
And where its vital fires weie bom 60 
To soar, and spur the cold control 
Which the vile slaves of earthly right 
Would twine around its struggling 
flight 

Oh, many were the* friends whom fame 
Had linked with the unmeaning name, 
Whose magic marked among mankind 
The casket of my unknown mind, 67 
Which hidden from th^ vulgar glare 
Imbfbed no fleeting radiance tlere. 

My darksome spirit sought— it found 
A friendless solitude around. 71 
For who that might undaunted stand, 
The saviour of a sinking land, 

\^ould crawl, its ruthless tyrant’s 
slave, 

And fatten upon Freedom’s grave, 75 
Though doomed with her to perish, 
where 

The captive clasps abhorred despair. 

Tb^y could rot shore the bosom’s feel- 
ing’ 

Which, passion’s ^very throb revealing. 
Dared force on the* world’s notice cold 
’Thoughts of unprofitable moulf^, 8 1 
Who^^bask in Custom’s fickle ray, 

^Fit sunshine of suph wintir day I 
They oould not in a twilight walk 
Weave an impassioned web of talk, 85 
Till mysteries the spirits press 
In wild yet tender awfulness, 

Then feel within our narrow sphere 
How little yet how great we are! 

But they might i^ne in courtly glare, 
Attracv thf rabble’s cheapest stare, 91 
*And might command where’er 
move 

A thing that heafa the name of love; 
They might be leamid, witty, gay, 
Foreifiost in fashion^s ^t 95 
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On Fame’s emljlazoned pages shine," 

Be prinpes’ friends, but never mine! 

* ** 

Ye jagged peaks that fro^n* sublime, 
Mocking the blunted scythe oftTimo, 
Whence I would watch its lustre pale 
Steal from the\noon o’er yonjer vale: 

Thou rock, whose bosoln black ^nd 
vast,. 102 

Bared to the stream’s unceasing flow,'* 
Ever ^ts giant shade doth cast 
On the tumultuoMs surge below: . 105 

Woods, to whose depilis retires to die 
The wounded Echo’s melody, 

And whither this^one spirit beat 
The footstep of a wild intent: 

Meadows! whose green and spangled 
breast • 1 10 

Thibe fe^^red limbs have often pressed. 
Until the watchful fiend Dcsj^air 
Slept in the soothing coohiess there! 
Have not your vaned beauties 8eei\ 

The sunken eye, the withering mien,i 15 
Sad traces of the unuttered pam 
That froze my heart and burned my 
bram. 

How changed since Nature’s summer 
form , 

'Had last the power my grief to charm, 
Since last ye soothed my spltit’s sad- 
ness, * ^ I2bj 

Strange chaos ^f a mingled madness! 1 
Changed!— not the loathsome woiliil 
that fed • I 

In the diSrk mansions of the dead, j 
Now soaring through the fields of air. 
And gathering purest nectar there, 12 J { 
A butterfly, whose million hues 
The dazzled eye of wonder views, j 
L ong lingering on work so strange. 
Has undergone so bright a change. ’ 
How do I feel my happiness? 1 30 
1 cannot tell, but they may guess 
Whoso every gloomy fabling gone.. 
Frien^iship and passion feel aloiie; 
Wh?Bw mortality’s dull clouds 
Before affection’s murmur fly, 13^ 
Whilst the mild glances of her eye 
Pierce the thin veil of flesh that shrouds 
llie spirit’s inmost sanctuary. 


0 thou! whoso virtues latest known, 
First in this heart yet claim’st a 
throne; ^ *140 

,\Vhose downy sceptre still shall share 
The ger*»tle swfi^ with virtue there; * 
Thou fajr in form, «nd pure in mind. 
Whose ardent friendship rivets fast 
The flowery band our fates that bind, 
Which incorruptible shall last 146 
When duty’s hard and cold control 
Has thawed around the burning soul, — 
The gloomiest retrospects that bind 
With crowns of thorn theTblcedingmind, 
The prospects of most doubtful hue 
That rise on Fancy’s shuddering 
, view,— 15^2 

Are gilt by the reviying ray 
Which th^hast flmig upon my daj^ 

FRAGMENT OF A SONNET 

TO HARETET 

[Published from the Esdaile MS. 
book by Dowden, Life of Shdley^ IStJT ; 
dated August 1 , 1812 .] 

Ever as now with Love and Virtue’s 
glow 

May thy unwitherjng soill not cease to 
burn, • 

Still may thine heart with those pure 
thoughts o’erfifw 

Which force from mine such quick and 
warm retiyn._ 

TO,IIAERIET » 

* [Published, 6 - 13 , by Forman, P. W, 
ofiP, B, 8., 1870 ; 68 - 09 , by Shelley, 
Noted 40 Queen Mah, 1813 ; and entire 
(fi’bm the Esdaile MS. book), by Dow- 
den, Life of Shelley y 1887 ; dated 1812 .] 

It is not blasphemy to hope that 
Heaven ^ * 

More ][iirfectly wil^ give those nameless 

> joys 

Which throb within the pulses of the 
blood* 

And sweet^A all tha^ bitterness which 
Earth 

Infuses in the heaven- bom soul. 0 thpu 
f 
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Whose dear love gleamed upon the 
• gloomy path 6 

Which this lone spirit travelled, drear 
and oold, t ^ 

^Yet swiftly leading to tfihde awful limits 
Which mark the b^junds of Time and 
of *the space 

When Tiiufi shall be no more; wilt thou 
not turn lo 

Those spirit-beaming eyes and look on 
me, 

Until I b"e assured that Earth is Heaven, 
And Heaven is Earth?— will not thy 
glowing check, 

Glowing with soft suffusion, rest on 
. mine, n 

And breathe n^agnetio sweetness 
,, through the frame 15 

Of my corporeal nature, thro^h thesojjl 
Now knit with these fine fibres? 1 
would give 

The longest and the happiest day that 
fate 

EhtS marked on my existence but to feel 
One soul-reviving kiss ... 0 thou 
most dear, 20 

’Tis an assurance that this Earth is 
Heaven 

And Heaven tbe^flbw^ of that un- 
tainted seed 

Which springeth here beneath such 
love as ouis. 

Harriet! let death all mortal ties dis- 
solve, 

But ours shall not be mortal! Th^ 
ocfid hand ^ 25 

Of Time may chill the love of earthly, 
minds j. 

Half frozen now; the c frigid intel*- 
course t 

Of common souls jives but a summer's 
day; ' 

It dies, where it arose, upon this earth. 
But ours? oh, 'ds the stretch of Fancy’s 
hope 30 

To portray its oont^inuanoe as now, e 
Warm, tranquil, spirit-dealing; nor 
when age 

Has tempered these wild ecatasies, and 
given 

Asobe^ tinge to the luxurious gloTf 


Whioh blazing on devotion’s pinnacle 
Makes virtuous passion supm^e the 
” tpower ‘ 36 

Of reason; nor when Ijfo's aestival sun 
To deep& manhood shall have ripened 
me; o* 

Nor when some years have added judge- 
^ ment’s'store 

To all thy woman sweetness, all the fire 
V/hich throbs in thine enthusiast heart; 

not then , 41 

Shall holy friendship r (for what other 
name t 

May love like ours assume?), not even 
t|ien 

Shall Custom so corrupt, or the cold 
forms 

Of this desolate world sd harden us, 45 
As yhen we think of the dear love that 
binds ^ 

Our soul^ in soft communion, while we 
know 

Each other’s thoughts and feelings, can 
we say 

Unblushingly a heartless compliment, 
Praise, hate, or love with the unthink- 
ing world, 50 

Or dare to cut the unrolaxing nerve 
That knits owr love to virtue. Can 
those eyes, * 

Beaming 'with mildest radiance on my 
hqari 

To purify its purity, e’e* bend 
TG soothe ill V?j3e or consecrate its 
fears? 55 

Ne^er, thou second Self! Is confidence 
So vain in virtue that I learn to doubt 
The mirror even of Truth ? Dark flood 
of Time, 

Boll as it listeth thee; I measure not 
By month or moments thy ambiguous 
' course, 60 

Another may stag'd by me on thy brink, 
And watch the bubble whirled beyond 
Ijis ken, 

Whi^ pluses at my feet. Th^i^nse 
of love, 

l^e thirst for action, and the im- 


Prolong my being; if 1 wake no more, 65 
My life more actual liying will contain 
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Than some gray veteran’s of the world’s 
pold school, 

Whose listless hour 8 >inprofitablf roll* 
By one enthusi^t feeling uni^eemed, 
Virtue and Love! unbending Jtirtitude, 
Freedom, Dev^tedness and Pprity ! 7 1 
That hfe my Spirit consecrates to you. 

. SONNET 

TO A BALLOON LADEN WITH KNoW^ 

, LEDGE 

[Published frtim the Esdailff MS. 
book by Dowden, •Li/e of Shelley, 
1887 ; dated August| 1812.] 

Bright ball of ffame that through the 
gloom of even 

Silently tak^st thine aethcreal way. 
And with sui^assing glory dimm’st 
^ e^h ray • 

Twinkling amid the dark blue depths 
of Heaven, — • 

Unlike the hre thou bearest, soon shalt 
thou • 5 

Fade hke a meteor in surrounding 
gloom, 

Whilst that, unquenchable, is doomed 
to glow 

A watch-light by the patriot’s lonely 
tomb; 

^ ray of courage to the oppressed apd 
poor; . , 

A spark, tliough gleamii^ on thf 
Jiovel’s heartln. 1^0 

Which through the rffrant’s gilded 
d^mes shall roar; 
beacon in the darkness of* the 
Earth; , 

A sun which, o’er the renovated scene, 
Shall dart like Truth where Falsehoqjl 
yet has be^ 

SONNET 

ON LAUNCHING SOMlIf BOTTLES FILLED 
WITH KNOWLEDGE INfO THE BRISTOL 
CHANNEL . • • 

[?{flblished from the Esdaile MS. 
book by Dowden, Life of Shdley^ 
1887; dated August, 1812.] 

Vessels of heavenly medicine! «may 
the breeze 


Auspicious waft your dark green 
forms to shore; 

Safe may ye^stem the wjde sur- 

- rouncjjng 

uf the «'ild winrlwinds and the raging 
seas, ^ 

•And on! if Liberty e^er deigned to 
stoop 5 

From yonder lowly throne her crown- . 
less brow. 

Sure she will j^reathe around your 
emerald group • 

The fairest breezes of her West that 
blow. 


Yes! she will waft ye to some freeborn 



Her hi^en-born flame in suffering 
* ^arth will light. 

Until its radiance gleams from pole to 
pole, 

And tyrant-hearts with powerless 
envy burst • 

To see their night of ignorance dis- 
persed. 


THE DEVIL’S, WALK 

•A ^Ay^j) 

[Published as a broadside by Shelley, 
18 iy 

• I 

Once, early in the morning, 

Beelzebub arose,*^ 

■With, care his sweet person adorning, 
He put on his Sunday clotues. 

^ II 

He drew on ^ boot to Ifide his hocff, 5 
Hftdrew on a glove to hide his claw, 
His horns were concealed by R Bras 
Chapeau, * • 

And the Devil went forth as natty a 
Beau • • 

As Qpnd-street^ver saw. 

^ w 

He sate him down, in London town, 10 
Before ^earth’s morning ray; 

With a faycmrite iiqp he began to chat, 
On religion, and scandal, this and that, 
Until the dawn of day. 
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And then to St. Jamos^B Court he 
went, ^ 1$ 

And St. Paul’s Churcli he took on 
» his way; i 

He was mighty thi(^k with eveiy Saint, 
Tliougb they ifvere formal and ha 
was gay. 

V 

The DeTil was an agriculturist, 

And as bad weed§ quickly grow, 20 
In lookiftg over his farm, I wist. 

He wouldn’t find cause for woe. 

VI 

He peeped in each hole, to each oham- 
‘ her stole, 

His promising<live-atock to view; 
Gr'inning applause, he showed 
them his claws, ^ 

And they shrunk with affright ^ropl his 
ugly sight. 

Whose work they delighted to do. 

VII 

Satan poked his red nose into crannies 
so small 

One would think that the inno- 
cents fa,ir. 

Poor lambkinsl.wete j?ist doing no- 
tliing at all 30 

But settling some <ircss or arranging 
some bull,’ t 

But the Devil saw deeper there. 

vin 

A Prieak at whose elbow the .Devil 
during prayer *' 

Sate familiarly, side by side, 
Declared that,' if the TJempter wefe 
there, i' 35 

His presence he would not abide. 
Ah! ah! thought hQld Nick, that’s a 
very stale trick, 

without tht DevJ, 0 favourite of 
Evil, < t* 

In your carri^e you would note 
ride. 

iz 

Satan next saw a ^rainlesj ^g, 40 
Whose house was as hot as his own ; 

55 Where Hot 


MCny Imps in attendapee were there 
on the wmg, 

"Siey dapped the^' pennon and twisted 
the sting, ^ 

Clo^e by the very Throne. 

; " * 

Ah! ah ! thought Satan, the pasture is 
‘ good, . 45 

I My Cattle will here thrive better 
than others; 

They dine on news of Jiuman blo6d, 
They sup on the groans of the dying 
and dead, * 

And Bupperless never will go to bed; 
Winch wdl make'them fat as their 
brothers. 50 

XI « 

Fat as the Fiends r that feed on 
• blood, , > 

Fresh and warm from the fields of 
SpUin, 

Where Ruin ploughs her gory 
‘ way, 

Where the shoots of earth are nipped 
in the bud, 

Where Hell is the Victor’s prey, 55 
Its glory the meed of the slam. 

j XII 

Fat— as the Death-birds on Erin’s* 
f shftre, 

Tiiat glutted themselves in her dearest 
gore, 

And flitted Hund Castlereagh, 
When they stiatohed the Patriot’s 
I heart, that his grasp ^ 60 

Had torn from its widow’s maniac 
clasp, • 

* And fled at the dawn of day. 

XIIJ 

FaJ;— as the Reptiles of the tomb. 

That riot in corruption’s spoil, 

That fret their little hour in gloom, 65 
And creep,i^d live the while. 

* * - 

Fat as that Prince’s maudlin brain, 
Which, addled by some gilded toy, 
Tired, gives his'sweetmeat, and again 
Cries for it, like a humoured boy. 70 
ie((i ; When m 
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XV 


For he is fat,— his waistcoat gay, 

When kramed upon«a leve^ day^ 
Scarce meets across his .princely 
paunch;* ♦ 

And pantalooijf are like half- moons 
Upon each brawny haunch. 

XVI * « 

How vast his stock of calf! when plenty 

Had filled his empty head and hean, 
Enough to satiate foplings twenty, 
Could make *hi8 pantaloon seams 
start. • 

XVII 

The Devil (wh® sometimes Jp called 
Nature), £o 

For men of power provides thus 
well, * ^ 

Wliilst every change and every feajure, 
*i’hcir^reat original can tell. 

XMII • 

§atan saw a lawyer a viper slay, 84 
That crawled up the leg of his i^blc. 
It reminded him most marvellously 
Of the story of Cam and Abel. 

XIX 

The wealthy yeoman, as he wanders 
His fertile fields anjong, 

* And on his thriving cattle ponders, 90 
Counts his sure gains, aild hum% a 
song; • 

Thus did tire Devil, through earth 
•walking, #• t ^ 

Hum low a hellislfsong. 

XX • 

For they thrive well whose garb ofij 

gore • , 

Is Satan’s choicest livery, 95 

And they thrive well who from the pdbr 
Have snatcheathe bread of penury. 
And heap the houseless wanderer’s 
sjfore • 

On the rank pile o^uxury. 

XXI . • • . 

Th^Sishops thrive, though they are big; ] 

The Lawyers thrive, though they are 
thin; . loi 

For every gown, and every wig, 

Hides the safe thrift of Hell within. 


\ 


xx/ • 

Thus pigs were never counted clean. 
Although they dine on finest com;’ 
And cormorants ^re sin-like le^n, 106 

• Although •yi^y eat from night to^ 

morn. 

^ • xfltiii • , 

Oh^ why is the Father of Hell in such 
glee, 

As he grins from ear to ear? ^ 

Why does he doll his clothes joyfully. 
As he skips, rfhd prances, and flaps 
his w'lng, , III 

As he sidles, leers, and twirls his 
sting, 

And dares, as ho is, to appear ? 

• • 

xyv 

A statesm^ passed— alone to him,* 

* The l)#m dare his whole shape un- 

•over, . 1 1 5 

To Show each feature, every limb, 

Secure of an unchanging lover. 

XXV . 

At this known sign, a welcome sight, 
The watchful demons sought tlieir 
King, 

And every Fiend of the Stygian night, 
Was in an msttnt on*tbe wing. 1 2 1 

XXVI 

Pale Loyalty, his gu^lt-steeled brow, 
Witl^^reaths of gory laurel crowned: 
The hell-hounds, Murder, Want and 
Woe, » • 

Forever liungenng, flocked around ; 
From Spain, had Satan soi^ght their 
food, 1 26 

’J'was human woe and*human blgodl 

XXVII 

Hark’ the earthquake’s crash I hear,— 
Kings turn pal^, and Conquerors 
start, 

Ruffians tremblt in thtir fear, fjo 

FoJ^heir Sataif doth depart. 


xtvni 

This day Fiends give to revelry 
To celebiate their King’s return, 
And witlf delight ite Sire to see 
Hell’s adamantine limits bum. 1 35 
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XXIX 

But were the Devil’s sight as keen 
As Reason’s penetrating eye, 

His sulphurous Majesty Itween, | 

' Would find but littlo (fause fer joy. 

* TtL • 

f ^ 

For the sons of Reason see 140 

That, ere fate consume the Pole, 

The false Tyrant’s cheek shall be 
Bloodless as his coward soul. 

ERAGMEUT OF A SONNET 

Farewell to North Devon 

[Published (from the Esdaile MS. 
brok) by Dowden, Life of SheUmj^ 
1887 ; dated A^gusfe 18 i 2 .] 

Where man’s profane a^ tainting 
hand • ^ 

Nature’s primaeval loveliness has 
marred, 

And some few souls of the high bliss 
debarred 

Which else obey her powerful com- 
mand; 

. . . mountain piles 5 
That load ir. pi^deur Cambria’s 
emerald^’'rA''s. •* 

ON LEAVING TiONDON FOR 
WALES 

[Published (^roirf the Esdaile MS. 
book) by Dowden, Life of Shelley 
1887 ; dated November, 1812 .] 

Hail to thee, CSambria! for the un-' 
' fettered \ 7 ind • 

Which from thy wilds even, now 
methinks I wl, < 

Chasing*' the ^louds that roll in wrath 
behind, 

•And tightening tl^ soul’s laxest 
nerves to stoeV « 

True mountain Liberty alonl^ may 
heal 5 ' 

Hie pain which Custom’i obduracies 
bring, • 

And he who darbs in fanojr even to 
steal 


pne draught from Snowdon’s ever 
sacred spring ' 

Blots £)ut t|ie unhoTiest rede of worldly 
witnessing. ^ 

, And sLall that soul, to selfish peace 
resigned, v 10 

So soda forget the woe its fellows 
• share’ 

^ Can Snowdon’s Lethe froln the free- 
born mind 

So soon the page of injured penury 
tear ? • 

Does this fine mass of human 
passion dare 

To slgiep, unhonouping the patriot’s 
fall, 15 

Or life’s sweet load in quietude to 
bear 

While millions famish even in 
Luxury’s hall,* ^ * 

And T3rraany, high raised, stem lowers 
on all? 

Nb, Cambria! never may thy match- 
less vales 

A heart so false to hope and virtue 
shield; 20 

Nor ever may thy spirit-breathing 
gales ^ 

Waft freshness to the slaves who 1 
^ dale to yield. 

rFor me' .•>. . the weapon that I bum 
to 'wield $ 

seek amn^thy^rocks to ruin jjiurled, 
That Reasonls dag may over Free- 
dom’s field, / 25 

Symbol of bloodless victory, wave 
unfurled, , 

' meteor-sign of love effulgent o’er the 
, world. 

. . . f 

Do thou, wild Cambria, calm each 
struggling thought; 

Cast thy sweet veil of rocks and 
woods between, 

Th&t'by the soul to indignation 
wrought 30 

Mountains and dells be mingled with 
the scene; 

Let me forever be what I have been, 
But not forever at my needy door 
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Let Misery linger speeoLless, Dale 
and leaft ; ▼ 

I am the friend «of the^ unf|[|end^ 
poor,— , 35 

Let me not madly stain their cighteons 
cause i^ gore. 

THE WANDERING ^EW’S 
.SOLILOQUY * 

[Publbhed (from the Esdeile MS. boc^) 
• by Bertram Dobell, 1887.] 

Is it the Eternal Triune, is it Ho 
Who dares arrest the wheels of destiny 
And plunge me in.the lowest Hell of 
Hells? • 

Will nob the lightning’s blast destroy 
my frame? 

Will not steel drink the blood-life 
• 'Vhere it swells ? • 5 

No — let me hie \^ere dark Destruction 
dwells, • 

To rouse her from her deeply oavemed 
lair, « 

And, taunting her cursed sluggishness 
to ire, 

Light long Oblivion’s death-torch at 
its lame 

And calmly mount Annihilation’s pyre. 
Tyrant of Earth! pale'Miseiy’s jackal 
Thou! « II 

Are there no stores of vengeful vio(mt 
fate • • • 

Withjp the magazineaof Thy fierce hi^te 7 
No poison in the^cl^iRls to bathe a 

tirow • 

That lowers on Thee with desjterate 
contempt? ly 

Where is the noonday Pestilence that 
slew 

The myriad sop^ of Israel’s favoured 
nation ? , 

Where the destroyirm Minister that flew 
Pouring the fiery tiae of desolation 
Upon the league Assyrian’s attempt? 
\^ere, the dark Earthqu^kt-daemon 
’who engorged zf 

At the dread woxd Korah’s uncon- 

scious crew? , 

Or the Angel’s two-edged sword of fire 
thstt urged * 


Our primal parentsnrflm their bower 
of bliss 

(Beared by Thine hand) for errors nbt 
their own* # 25 

Cy Thine onfni|cient mind foredoomed, 
foreknown ? • 

Yes ' Isivould couet a isiin such as this, 
^Almighty lyrantl and give ’thanks to 
Thee— 

Drink deeply— drain the cup of hate •t* 
remit this— I may die. 

EVENING • 

TO HABBIET 

[Published by Dowden, Li/e of Shelley ^ 
^ 1887. Composed July 31, 1813.] 

0 THOU bright Sun I beneath the dJfrk 

blue line * • 

Of w^^rn distance that subume 
jiesceqdest, 

And, gleaming lovelier as thy beams 
decline. 

Thy million hues to every vapour 
lendest, • 

And, over cobweb lawn and grove and 
stream 5 

Sheddest the liquid magic of thy light, 
Till calm Earth, wHb the parting 

Shows hkf the of a beauteous 
dream ; , 

What gazer now with astronomic eye 
Could coldly count the spots within 
thy spher^ , 10 

Such were thy lover, Harriet, could 
• he fiv I 

The thoughts of all that makes his 
passion dear, 

* And, turning senleless froifl thy 
^ • warm caress, 

Pick flaws in our close-woven hap- 
piness. • • 

TO lANTHE ^ 
[Puftished by Dbwden, Life of Shdley, 
1887. Oomposqiji September, 1813.J 

1 LOVE t^ee, Babyl for thine own 

Bw^t sake; 

Those* azure eyes, that faintly dim- 
pled cheel^ 
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Thy tender f/ame, eo eloquently weak, 
Love in the sternest heart of hate 
might wake ; 

But mo#fe when o’er thy fitful slumber 
bending f 

' Thy mother folds thee to he!’ wake- 
ful heart, 9 , « 

Whilst 'love and pity, in her glances* 
blending, 

■ All that thy passive eyes can feel 
impart : 

More, when some feeble Ji neamen ts of her. 
Who tore thy weight beneath her 
spotless *bosf)m, lo 

As with deep love I read thy face, 
recur,— 

Mpore dear art thou, 0 fair and fragile 
blosson^; ^ 

Fearest when most thy toder traits 
express ^ ^ 

The image of thy mother’s loveliness. 

SONO FROM 

THE WANDERING ,TKW 
[Published as Shelley’s by Medwin, 
LifeofSheUey, 1847, i. p. 68.] 

See yon opening flower 
Spreads its fragrance to the blast ; 
It fades witlfin an iiour, 

Its decay t pv.le— ishast. 

Paler is yon maiden ; 5 

Fastens her kcart’s decay j 
Deep with sorrow laden. 

She sinks i^ de^th away. 

FRAGMENT FROM THE 
WANDERING JEW 
[Published os Shelley’s by Medwin, 
Life of Skelcey, 1847, i. p. 66.] 

The Elements respect their Maker’sfcah' 
Still like thesoath^ pine tree’s height, 
Braving the tempests of the night 
Have I ’soaped the flickering flame. 
LSe the scathed* pine, 'which a n^onu- 
ment stands * • 5 

Of faded grandeur, which the brands ' 
Of the tempest-shaken ai^ 

Have riven on the desolate, heath; 
fet it stands majestic even m^death, 
4x4 mrs its wii Iona there. lo 


•TO THE QUEEN OP MY 
HEART 

• [Piililished as iShcllcy’s by Medwin, 
The Sheltey Papers^ and by Mrs. 
Shelley, P. W., 1839, 1st ed.; after- 
wards suppressed as of doubtful au- 
thenticity.] 

t * I 

Shall we roam, my love, 

To the twilight grove, 

Wlien the moon is rising bright;. 

Oh, I’ll whispcp there, 

In the coolciight-air, 5 

Wliat I dare not in broad daylight I 
. n r 

I’ll tell thee a part 
Of the thoughts that start 
To being when thou ^r£ nigh ; 

, And thy beauty, more bright lo 
Tlian the stars* soft lighl, * 
Shall seam as a weft from the sky. 
in 

When the pale moonbeam 
On tower and stream 
Sheds a flood of silver sheen, 1 5 
How I love to gaze 
As the cold ray strays 
O’er thy face, my heart’s thr oned queen ! 
' IV 

Wi\t; thou roam with me 
' To th§ restless sea, 20 

« And linger upon the st(|'‘p, 

^ And list to^the flow 

Of the ay dli below * 

How they toss and roar and ]eap ? 
t V 

Those boiling waves, 25 

( And the storm that raves 
At night o’er their foaming crest, 
Resemble the ^rife 
That, from earnest life, 

Tile passions have waged in my 
breast. * 30 

ihVI 

OL, come then, and rove 
To the sea or the grove, 

Wlien the moon is rising bright; 

And I’ll whisper there, 

In the cool night-air, 3 $ 

Whfit I dare not in broad daylight. 



ON THE TEXT AHD 

In the cjse of every p#em pub- 
lished^iuring Shelley’s •lifetime, 
the te:^ §f this edition is based 
upon that of the editxo^ princips 
or earliest issue. Wherever^ our 
text deviates verbally from this 
exemplar, the word or words Sf 
the editio princeps will be found 
recorded ii^ a footnote. In lijce 
manner, where^^r the text of the 
poems tot printed by Mrs. Shel- 
ley in the fo^humous Foerm of 
1824 or the Poetical Woxks of 
1839 is modified by MS. authority 
or otherwise, the reading of the 
earliest priAted text has been sub- 
joined in a^footnote. Shelley’s 
punctuation — or what^ may be 
presumed to be his — has been re- 
tained, save in the case of eyora 
(whether of the transcriber or 
the printer) overlooked in the 
revision of the proof-sheets, and 
of a few places where the point- 
ing, though certainly or seemingly 
Shelley’s, tends t^ obscure the 
sense or grammatical construction. 
In the following notes lihe mof*e 
important textual difficulties atc^ 
briefly dfecussed, and the read- 
ings embodied grtl^ text of fl(ia 
edition, it is hof^d, sufficiently 
iustefied. An attempt has ^Iso 
been made to record the original 
punctuation where it is here de- ^ 
parted from. * 

(1^ Page 1. 

THE DAEMON OP THE 
^ WOELI>: Part I 
following paragraph, relat- 
ing to this poem, closes^ Shdley’s 
Tr^ace to AlastoVy etc., 1816 : • 
— ^The Fragment entitled The 
Daemon of the JFoHd is a de- 
tached part of a poem which 
the aqthor does not intend^ for 

Fl 


ITS PUNCTUATION 

publicatioij. ^he metre in ^hich 
it is ^mpoa^ IS that of Samson 
Agonistes and the Italian pastoral 
diamtf, and may oe cftnsidwed as 
the natural measure into which 
poetical conceptions, expressed in 
harmonious language, necessarily 
faU.’ 

(2) Page 2. • 

Lines 66, 112, 184f 288. The 

editor has added a comma at the 
end of these lines, and a period 
ifor the comma of 1816) after hy, - 
L 279. 

(3) PAbB 4.* 

^ Line^iS?, 168 The ed. prin. 
has a •comma after Andy 1. 167, 
anti heaveuy 1. 168. 

(1) Page 7. 

THE DAEMON OF THE- 
WORLD : Part II 
Printed by Mr, Forman from 
a copy in his possession of Queen 
Mah, corrected ^ Shelley’s hand. 
See The ShfUley pp. 36- 

44, for a detailed history and de- 
scription of this dopy. 

(2) Page 10. 

Lines 436-43^ Mr. Forman 
prints : — 

Which frgm the exhaustive lore 
of human weal 

^ Draws on the xxrtuom mind, ^ 
thoughk that rise 

• fh time-destroying infmitenessy 
gifty etc. ^ ^ • 

Our text exhibits both variants 
—lore for ‘store,’ aM Dawns for^ 
‘ Drgws fou8(^in Kelley’s note 
on ffie corresponding passage of 
Queen Mah (viiiw 204-206). See 
editor’s note on this passage. 
Shelley’s oomma after infmitenessy 
1. 438, hi omitted as tending to 
obscure the construction. 
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NOTES ON ‘THE TEXT 


(1) VAaE 14 
ALASTOR; OR 

Tllf SPIRIT Of SOLITUDE 

Preface. For ^ concluding • 
paragi.iph sec editor's note‘{l) on 
The Daemoni of Hke World : Part I. 

(2) Page 20. 

Conducts^ 0 Sleep, to thy, etc. 

(1. 219 ) 

The Shelley texts, 1816, 1824, 
1830, have Conduct here, which 
Forman an cl Do wden retain. The 
suggestion that Shelley may have 
written ‘death's blue vaults' (1. 

’ 216) need not, in the face of ‘ thA’ 
dark gate *of (k'ath * (1. 211), be 
seriously considered w Oonduef 
must, therefoie, be re^.led as 
fault in grammar. That She^ey 
actually wrote Conduct is not im- 
possible, for his grammar is not 
seldom faulty (see, for instance, 
Bevolt of Islam, Dedication, 1. 60) ; 
but it is most improbable that he 
would have committed a solecism 
so striking both to eye and ear. 
Rossetti and Woodberry print 
Conducts, iTrie fkaal s is often 
a vanishing quantity in Shelley’s 
hiss. Or pqyhaps the composi- 
tor’s hand was misled by His eye, 
Minch may have dropped on the 
words, CotMucVw thy, etc., seven 

lines above. < 

t " 

(3) Page 22, , 

, Of wave laming on wave, etc 

. (1. 327.5 

For ruinm^ the text of P.^W.f 
1839, * both ed^l., has running — 
an overlodxed misprint, surely, 

^ rather than^ a conjectural emen- 
dation. For an ^iample of pirn- 
uig as an intrai&itive (■=‘ft.lling 
111 ruins/ or, stnply, ‘falling in ' 
streams’) see Paradi^. Lost, vi. 
867-869 

Hell heard th' insnfferablenoise, 
Hell saw 


eav’n ruining from ITeav’n, 
and would have fled 
^ Affiighted, etc.j 

Ruxnix^g” inihe sense of ‘ stream- 
ing,' ‘li ailing,’ occufej m Cole- 
ridge’s Melancholy: a Fragment 
(Sibylline Leaves, 1817 ,*p. 262) — 

Where ruining ivies propped 
' the ruins steep — ^ 

* Melancholy first appeared in 
The Moiming Post, Deo 
where, through an error 
with that here assumed in the 
text of 1839, running appears in 
place of ^u^mngf•*-the word in- 
tended, *and doubtless written, by 
Coleridge. 

(4) Page 22. ' 

Lme 349. With ivfr. Stopford ^ 
Brooke, the editor substitutes nere * 
a colon lor the full stop which, 
in edd. 1816, 1824, and 1839, fol- 
lowi ocean. Forman and Dowden 
retain the full stop ; Rossetti and 
WoodbeiTy substitute a semicolon. 

(5) Page 26. 

And nought but gnarled roots of 
ancientt pines 

Branchless and blasted, clenched 
t wfch grasping roots 
^ ' The uriwUling sod. 

(lb '>30-532.) 
"^Edd 1816,«'18^>i, and 1839 hrf/e 
roots (1 530) — a*'palpable misprint, 
thet probable origin of which ^nay 
be seen in the line which follows. 
Jlossetti conjeetJures trunks, but 
stumps or stems may have been 
Shelley’s woid. 

(6) Pagb'*26. 

Lines 543-548. This somewhat 
involved passage's here repripted 
exactly as it stands in the ed. 
pnn.^, taye for the comma after 
and, 1. 646, first introduced' 
Dowden, 1890. The construction 
and meaning (P'3 discussed 
by Forman (P. W. of Shelley, ed. 
1876, vol. i, pp. 39, 40), S^pford 


7, 1797. 
identical 
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•and its pun(5tuation 


Brooke {Poems of Shelley y G. T. 
1880, p, S23), Dobell {Alastm'y 
&c.y Facs'tmile iteprini^ 2nS., ed^ 
1887, pp. xxii-xxvii), and Wood- 
berry {Q^^ete P. W, of Shelley y 
1893, ^ p. 413). • 

(1) Page 51. * 

TIIE.EEVOLT OF ISL^M 

The revised text (1818) of thiS 
poem IS given heie, as being that 
which Shellay actually published. 
In order to reconvert the text of 
2'he Revolt of I dam into that of 
Laon and CtUhnfly the reader must 
make the following alterations m 
the text, At the end of the Pre- 
face add 

^ ‘ Ijj the personal conduct of 4ny 

Ilero and llwoinc, there is (»ne 
circumstance which was %ntended 
to startle the reader from the 
trance of ordinary life. It ^as 
my object to break through the 
crust of those outworn ojnnions 
on which established institutions 
depend. 1 have apjiealed there- 
fore to the mo.st univeisal of all 
feelings, and have efidcavoured to 
strengthen the moral s^nse, bv 
forbidding it to waste ^ts eneigiA 
in seeking to avoid actioiis whicn* 
are only crimes of.convention 
is because there ^s^^ great a mul- 
titude of artificial vices that there 
are so few real virtues. THtse 
feelings alone which are benevo- 
lent or malevolent, are essentiallji 
good or bad. The circumstance 
of which I spjak was introduced, 
however, merely to accustom mpn 
to that chanty and toleration 
whiidi the exliibition of a practice 
widmy differing tyom their own 
has a tendency to promote^. * 110 - 
!»t)lin*g indeed can be more mis- 

^ The sentiments connected wilji 
and characteristic bf this circum- 
stance have no persona] reference 
to the Writer. — ^[Shelley's Note ] 


chievous than many actions, inno- 
cent in themselves, which might 
bring down upon individuals the 
bigoted contempt and rage of^tho 
multitude. 

P. IT. xxi. 4 : a ^ 

•J had a little sister whose fair eyes 

P 59, II. XXV. 2- 
To love 1/1 human lifty this sister 
sweety 

P. G4, III. i. 1: 

IVTiat thoughts had swhy over my 
sisters slumber 

P. 04, III 1. 3 : 

if they did ten thousand years 
outnumber • • 

P. *ISy0'f. XXX. 6 : 

^nd left it iw^ant — Hwas her l/ro- 

• 'sface — 

P 89, V. xlvii. 5 : 

I had a hi other ou-ce, hut he is 
dead!- 

P. 99, VI. xxiv. 8 : 

My own sweet ststei looked)y with 
joy did guaily 

P. 100, Vi 

The common blooduMch ran within 
our framesy • ^ 

P. 1 O 2 , VI. xxxix. 6-9 : 

With such close synxpa^hiesy for to 
each other 

Ilg>d high and solemn hope^y the 
gentle m^ght 

Of earliest lovey and all the 

• thoughts which smfither • 
Colei EviVs power y now linked a 

• sister and a brother. , 

P. 102 , VI. xl. f: • . 

And such is Natui c's modesty y that 
those • • 

P.%15, Vin.iv. 9: 

Dream ye that G<M thus huUds for 
man t» solitude f 

P. 115^ VIII. : 
miat then is God t Ye mock your» 
selves and gim 
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NOTES 6n' 

P. H6, Vih. yi. 1 : 

What thsn is Gol 1 Some moon- 
^struck sophist^stood 

P. 116, VIII. vi 9^9: c 

And that men say God Kas ap- 
pointed De^th i 

On (ul who scorn his will to wreak^ 
immortal wrath 

P. 116, VIII. vii. 1-4 : 

Men say they have seen God^ and 
*heardfrom Ood, 

Or knoim from others who have 
known such things * 

And that his will is all our law^ a 
rod ^ 

To scourge us into slaves — that 
Priests anti Kings 

P. 116, VIII. viii. f>; 

And it is saidy that God wUkpujiuh 
wrong ; 

P. 116, VIII. viii. 3, 4 ; 

And his red helVs undying snakes 
among 

Will bind the loretch on whom 
he fixed a stain 

P. 117,tVIIL^xiii. 3,4: 

For it is ^gdd/ihd rtUea both high 
and low, 

And man i§ made the captive of 
his brother; «■ 

P. 123, IX. ^ii. 8 : 

To curse the rebels. To their God 
fAd they • * * 

P. 123, IX, xiv. 6* , 

God, avd Nature, and Nece^- 
My. 

P. ,124, IX, XV. The stanza 
contains ten llhes — U. 4~7 as fol- 
lows : * 

There was me teetchsr, and must 
ever he, t * 

They said, even God, who, tke^ 
necessity 

Of rule and wronfhad armed 
againd mmkind,*^ 

Sk slave and lids avengir there to 
he; 


THE TEXT * 

/P. 124, IX. xviii. 3^ : 

And Hdl and Awe, which in jhe 

• heart, of mart 

Is God itself; th^ Priests its 
dohnfall knew, ^ 

• As day by day their aUtdrs lovelier 

• grey), 

Tilf they wert left alone within the 
fane ; 

P. 133, X. xxii. 9 : 

On fire ! Almighty God his hell on 
earth has spread f 
P. 134, X. xxVi. 7, 8 : 

Of their Almighty God, the armies 
wild ' 

In sad procession : each among the 
train , 

P. 134, X. xxviii. 2. : 

0 God Almighty ! thou alone hastm 
power, 

P. l.< X. ixxi. 1 : 

Aryl Oromaze, and Christ, and 
Mahomet, 

P. 135, X. xxxii, 1 : 

He was a Christian Priest from 
whom it came 
P. 135, X. xxxii. 4 : 

To quell the Hbel Atheists; a dire 

guest 

^ I P. 136, X. xxxii. 9 : 

* To wredk his fear of G^d in ven- 

r., geance op, mankind 
P. 135, X. *xxiv. 6, 6 : 

H\s ci'adled Idol, and the sacrifice 

Of God to God's own wrath — that 
Islam's creed 
P. 136, X. XXXV. 9 : 

*And thrones, which rest on faith in 
God, nigh overturned, 

'P. 136, X. xxxix. 4 : 

Of God may be appeased,,. He 
ceased, and they 
P. f37,X.xl.6: 

With storms and hadows girt, sSU^ 
Ood, alone, 

* P. 138, X. xliv. 9 : 

Asjf hush / hark ! Come they yet f 
God, God, thine Iwurit near!' 
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P, 138, X. xlv. 8 : 

Men hrou^t their atheist kindled 
• to appease t ^ ^ 

P. 138, X. xlvii. 6 : • . 

The of God's and 

‘d umjihe ! • 

P, 142, xvi. 1 : 4 • 

Ye turn to God fof aid in ^our 
dutress; 

P. U4, XI. XXV. 7 : • 

Swear hy your dreadful God .' — 

* We suxary we swear ! ' 

P. 146, XIL f. 9: 

Truly for self y thus thought that 
ChnstuM rnest indeeiy 
P. 146, XIL xi. 9 : 

A womdnJ God has sent his other 
victim here. 

• P*146, XILxii. 6-8; 

Will I stand up before God's golden 
throncy * 

And cruy * 0 Lordy to thee did I 
betray * 

An Atheist; hut for me she would 
have known 
P. 160, XII. xxix, 4 ; 

In torment and in fire have Atheists 
gone; , 

P. 150, XIL XXX. 4 : 

How Atheists and Bepuhticans cm 
die ; ^ • • 

(2) Page 39. ^ 

Atight hut a lif9less%lody until re- 
,^ived hy thee {Dedic. vi. 9). 

So Rossetti ; the Shelley eSd., 
1818 and 1839, ^read clogy which! 
is retained by Forman, jDowdeiij 
andWoodberry. Rossetti’s happy 
conjecture, cJ^, seems to Forman 
* a doubtful emendation, as Sheljey 
may have used clog in its [figura- 
tive i^nse of weighty encumorcmce.' 
—Hardly, as he», in a poetical 
figi^re: that would be •to ftse a^ 
'''^metaphor within a metaphor. 
Shelley compares his heart to a 
concrete object ; if rfogf is right, 
the word must be taken in one 
or other of its two recogifized 


literal senses— ‘a ^o5den shoe,’ 
or * a block of wood tied round the 
neck or to the leg of a horse or 
a dog.' Again,* it is of otleers’ 
•hearts, not Jf^hjs own, that Shelley 
here deplores the icy coldness and 
weighty besides,® hoMi cou^(i he 
^appropriately describe his heart 
08 a weight or encumbrance upon 
the free play of impulse and emo- 
tion, seeing that for Shelley, above 
all men, the hesirt was itseli^ the 
mam source and spring^of all f ed- 
ging and action ? That source, he 
complains, has been dried up — 
its emotions desiccated — by the 
crushing impact of other hearts, • 
heavy, hard and •col(^ as stone. 

His heart^i^has become withered* 
«nd banl6n, like a lump of earth 
pa^heri with frost — ‘a lifeless 
clou.' Compare Summer and 
Winter y lines 11-16 
*It was a winter such as when^ 
birds die 

In the deep forests; and the 
fishes he 

Stiffened in the translucent ice, 
whuh mahes • 

Bven th*e Ihud cm4 Jime of the 
warm lakes 

A wrinkled ctoA as hard as 
%rick;' etc., etc. 

• The word revived suits well with 
dod ; but what is a revived clog ? 
Finally, thb^first two lines «f the 
following stanza ^li.) seem deci- 
sive in favour of Ros^tti’s word^ 

* If any one wonders how a mis- 
yinift overlooked in *1818 could, 
after twenty-one ^ears, still re- 
main undiscoverea iff il839, let 
him consider the case of dog in 
Lamb’s parody on Sduthey^s andT** 
Coleiidge’s Dacftjls (Lamb, Letter 

to Odei^ey Julj^, 1796);— 

Sorely your Dactyls do drag 
along hmp-footed ; 

Sad i^the measure that hangs a 
dog round ’em so, etc., etc. 
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Here the^imsprinfc, dody which | 
m 1868 appealed in Moxon's 
edition of the Letters of Charles \ 
Law'hy has through five successive 
editions and undef rt.any editor*# 
— including Fitzgerald, linger, 
and Macdeinalcl«'-hold itsi-ground 
evon*to the present day j and this,^ 
notwithstanding the preservation 
of the true reading, dog^ in the 
texts of Talfourd and Carew Haz- 
litt.^ Here then *18 the case of a 
palpable misprint surviving, de- 
spite positive external evidence of, 
its falsity, over a period of thirty- 
six years. 

^ (3) Page 39. * 

And walked •us freCy etc. (JDcd. 

' vii. 0), 

Walked is one of Shelley’s occa- 
sional grammatical laxities For- 
man well observes that walLedsty 
the right word here, would natur- 
ally aoem to Shelley more heinous 
than a breach of syntactic rule. 
Rossetti and, after him, Dowden 
rint walk. Forman and Wood- 
erry follow the early texts. 

(4)J>4«es 43) 43. 

I. ix. 1-7. Here the text 
follows the piviStuation of the ed. 
prin.y 1818, with two excojVions * 
a comma is inLserted (1) after scale 
(1. 201), on the^’authoiity of the 
Bodleian MS. (LocoeV) , aa4 (2) 
after W/c (1. 205), to indicate the 
true construction. Mrs. Shelley’s 
t3xt, 1839, $ias a semicolon after 
plumes (1. 203), which Rossetti 
adopts, Forman (1892) departs 
from *^1110 ^poiSving of Shelley’s 
edition here, placing a period at 
the close offline 1^9, and a dash 
after blended (1. 200). 

(5) P^OB 43. 

What li/By what powers wasy etc. 

,(Lxi. 1.) 

The cd prim^ 1818 , wunts the 
conimas here. 


- (6) Page 46^. 

’ ... and noip 

*We are embarked-— the mountains 
han>g and frown ^ 

Over tJk starry deep thgf gleams 

• beloWy iv 

A vast apd dim expansty as o'er the 
waves w^go, (I. xxin. 6-9.) 
\Viih Woodberry I substitute 
fiftei embarked (7) a dash for the 
comma of the ed. prin ; with 
Rossetti I restore to below (8) a 
comma which Ir believe to have 
been ovei looked by the printer 
of that edition. 'ShoUey’s mean- 
ing I take to be that ‘ a vast and 
dim expanse of mountain hangs 
frowning over the sthrry deep 
that gleams below itf as wo pass 
over the waves.’ , • * 

t (7) Page 47. 

As Kingy and Lor d, and Cody the 
^ conquering Fiend did owriy — 

(I. xxviii. 9.) 

So Foiman (1892), Dowden; 
the ed. pnn has a full stop at 
the close of the line, — where, 
according to ]^r. Locock, no point 
appeals in the Bodl. MS. 

; ' (g) Page 47. 

^Black-wifiged demon foii%Sy etc. 

^ B (I. XXX. y.) 

The Bodl.' mS. exhibits the 
requisite hyphen here, andi m 
golaen-pimomd (xxxii. 2). 

(9) P/oE 47. 

^ I. xxxi. 2, 6. The ‘ three-dots ’ 
point, employed by Shelley to 
inijicate a pause longer than that 
of a full stop, is introduced into 
these two lines <hi the authority 
of the Bodl. MS. In both cases 
it repl^qs a dash in the ed. prin- 
'* ceps. See list of punctual vari^ * 
tions below. Mr, Locock reports 
the presence ii^ the MS. of what 
he justly terms a ‘characteristic’ 
comhia after Soon (xxu. 2)„ 
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.(10) Page 40. ^ 

, •, . mine shool^ beneath the wt(h 
emotion. (I.Txxx^ii. 9^ 
Fo^^wofton the Bodl.tMS. has 
commothn (Locock) — perhaps tl^je 
litter woifl here. , 

(11) pACfte 49.* ^ ^ 

Deep • slumber fell on me: — mi/ 
di earns tvei e fire — (I. xl f.) 

• The dash after fire is from the 
Bodl. MS.,*— where, moreover, the 
somewhat misleading but indu- 
bitably Shelle^an comma after ^ 
passion (edf pun , xl. 4) js want- 
ing (Locock). I have added a 
dash to^tho comma after ('over 
(xl. 5) in or^er to clarify the sense. 

• (12) Page 50. • 

And shared m fearless deeds with 
evil men, (t. xliv. 4.) 

With Forman and Dow(^n I 
substitute hole a comma for the 
full stoj) of the ed princeps. See 
also list of punctual variations 
below (stanza xliv). 

(13) Page 60. 

The Spii it whoxn 5" loved, in soli- 
tude • 

Sustained his child: xlv. 4, 6 ^ 

The dimma here, inil)oitant as 
iviarking the ^ns% as well iifPihe , 
rhythm of the passage, is derived 
frKin the Bodl. MS (Lococl^. • 

(14) Page 61. ^ 

I looked, andt we were sad mg 

pleasantly, ^ 

Swift as a^loud between the sea 
and sJcy ; , 

Beneath the rising moon seen far 

Mountains ofic%, etc, 

^ ^ (I.^it. 4-7.^ 

Tlie ed. pnn. has a comma after 
i^cy (6) and a semicolon after away 
(6) — a pointing iollowed by For- 
man, Dowden, and Woodberry. 
By transjjosing these points (as 

I 


in our text), hoT;^ver, a much 
better sense is obtained; and, 
luckily, this better sense proves 
to be that yieWed by the i^odl. 
MS.,^whei^,*Ir. Locock roport-s, 
there is a semicolon after sky (5), 
a conftna after fiooni(O), f^iid no 
point whatsoever after aicai/ (G). 

(16) Page 51. 

Girt by the deserts of the Univer'se; 

. a. 1 . 4 .) 

For the full stop at Uifiierse 
(ed. pnn.) Woodberr3ir(1893) sub- 
stituted a semicolon, the point 
exhibited heie by tho Bodl. MS. 

(16) Page GO. • 

Hymns which m% soii^ had woven 
to Fr^dom, sir ong • 

The solace of passion, whence they 
mse, to*be; 

Triumphant strains, which, etc. 

(II. xxviii 6--8.) 
The eft. prin., followed by For- 
man , has passion whence (7). M i 
Shelley, F. W. 1839, both edd , 
prints : strong The source of pas- 
sion, whence they rose to he Tnum- 
phant strains, x^ich, #tc. 

• (?7) P«*E QA 

But, pale, were calm with passion 
— thus subdued, etc. 

• (II. xlix. 6 ) 

With Rosset^ Dowden, Wood- 
berry, I add a comAa after But 
to .the pointing of the ed. prin. 
Mrs. Shelley, P. W., 1831, both 
odd , punts : But pale, were calm. 
— With passion thus^ubdued, etc. 

• (18) Pag» G9. 

Methought that araie was lifted, 
etc. ^ ^IILxxv. 1.) 

Shelley’s and Mrs. Shelley’s 
edd. have gaPs, whAh is retaindlT* 
bySForman. But cf. III. xiv. 2, 

7. Dowden ai^ Woodberry fol- 
low Rosi^tti in printing grate. 

• (19) Page 77. 

Wherel^her oum standard, etc. 

(IV. xxiv. 6.) 
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So Mrs. Shelley, P. IF., 1839, 
both edd. 

^ (20) Pa9.e 92. 

Bmeath whose spires^wkich swayed 
in the red Jlame ^ ' (V. Kv. 6.) 

Shelley’s ^^and•' Mrs. Shelley’s 
edd. (1818, 1839) give red light 
here, — an oversight perpetutated 
by poniian, the rhyme-words 
name (8) and frame (9) notwith- 
stancbng. With Rossetti, Dow- 
den, Woodberry, I print 
— an obvious emendation pro- 
posed by Fleay. 

r (21) Page 96. # 

— tg/ien ffie waves smde, 

*As sudden eaiihquakes l^ht many 
a volca/no-isle, \ ♦ 

Thus sudden, unexpected featt wfu 
spread, etc. 

(VI. vii. 8, 9 ; viii. 1.) 

With Forman, Dowden, Wood- 
berry, I substitute after %sle (vii. 
9) a comma for the full stop of 
edd. 1818, 1839 (retained by Ros- 
setti). The passage is obscure : 
perhaps Shflley \yi'ote ^lift many 
a volcano-isk.’ ^he ploiir becomes 
studded m an instant with piles 
of corpses, evfif as the smiling 
surface of the sea will somdvimes 
become studded in an instant with 
many islandi$ uplfTted by a sudden 
shock of earthquake. , 

^ (22)PAOBl0y. 

^VII. vii. JS-6. The ed. pyrin, ^ 
punctuates thus : — ' 

and words it gave i 
Gestured and such as in 

whirlfvihds bore 

^Which migk^ not he wUhstood, 
whence none co^d save , 

All who approaclied their spiLre, 
like some ccdnrr wave 
f soced into whiHpocis hy the (Miasms 
beneadh; , 

This punctuflition is itstained 
by Foinnaii ; Rossetti, Bowden, 


TpE TEXT 

W^dberry, place a comma after 
gale (2) and Gestures (3), and— 
arloptiiig t}ie suggestion of Mr. 
A. C Bradley— enclose line 4 
(Which might . . . coutd sp'^e) in 
parentheses; thus construing lohich 
, msght not^he withstood and whence 
none could juveus adjectival clauses 
qualffying whirlwinds (3)„ and 
I^Aing bore (3) as a transitive verb 
governing All who approached their ^ 
sphere (6). This, whiqh I believe’ 
to be the true construction, is 
erhaps indicated quite as clearly 
y the pointing adopted in the 
text— a pointing moreover which, 
on metrical grounds, is, I think, 
preferable to that proposed by 
Mr. Bradley. I hava added a 
daslf to the comma after spkere 
(5), to indicate that 'it is Oythna 
herself (dnd not All who ap- 
proached, etc.) that resembles some 
calm* wave, etc. 

(23) Page 110. 

Which dwell in lakes, when the red 
moon on high 

Pause ere it weskens tempest ; — 

(VII. xxii. 6, 7.) 

Jlere whem the moon Pause is 
dicarly irrfjgular, but itiiappears 
in ^dd. 1818, 1§39, and is un- 
' doubtedly Sheiiqy’l phrase. Ros- 
<setti cites a conjectural emen^la- 
tionby a certain ‘C. D. Campbell, 
uMauntius ’ : — which the red moon 
on high Pours ere ii vxikens tempest ; 
but cf. Julian and Maddalo, 11. 
63, 64 .— ^ 

Meanwhile the sun paused ere it 
should alight^ 

Over the horizon of the mountpms. 

— md*,Ikince Athanase, 11. 220, 
< 221 :- • 

When the curved moon then lin- 
• gening in the, wed 
Pausedi in yon waves her mighty 
Homs to wet, etc. . 

f 

I 
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^24) Page 112. 

•-time imparted 
Such power to ihe — I b^m4 /««► 
kss-he^tedf etc. • 

(VII. rfx. 4, 6.) 

With \fc»Ddberry I replace witfi 
a dash the comma^. pifin.)aff!br 
me (6) retained by Inrman, deleted 
by Rossetti and Dowdei\. Shel- 
ley’s (and Forman’s) punctuation 
leaves the construction ambigu- 
ous; with»Woodberry’s the two 
clauses are seen to be parallel — 
the latter being appositive to and^ 
explanatory ofthe formej ; while 
with Dowden’s the clauses are 
placed- in correlation : time tm- 
jjarted sikh power to me that I he- 
came fearlc*s-heat ted, ^ 


(25) Page 112* 

Of love, m that lorn solitude^ etc. 

(VII. xxxl!. 7.) 

All edd. prior to 1876 have 
lone solitude^ etc. The important 
emendation lorn was first intro- 
duced into the ’text by Forman, 
from Shelley’s revised copy of 
Laon and Oythna, where lone is 
found to be turned into lornjf)y 
the poe^s own hand? ^ , 

K (26) BiG»117. ** 

And Hate is threAed on high tenth. 
' Fear her mother, etc, •* 


(VIII. xiii. 6.^ 

So the ed, prin, ; Forman, Bow- 
den, Woodberry, following tj^e 
text of Loop, and Oythna, 1818, 
read, Fear his mother, Forjnan 
refers to X. xlii. 4, 6^ where Fear 
as a felnale, and Hate as 
‘her mate and»foe.’ But con- 
sii^ency in such maites.'^w^s not^ 
*one of Shelley’s characteristics,* 
and there seems to be no need 
for alteration here. Mrs. Shel- 
ley (1839) and Rossetti follow the 
ed, prjknc^. * 


(£7) PAOifta). . • 

The ship fled fast till the stars 'gan 
to fail, 

And, round m^gathered, etef 

' , *,• (VIII. xxvi. 6, 6.) 

The ed, prin. has no comma 
), after And (6). Mi-s. S]lelley<1839) 
places a full stop at fail (6) and 
reads, All round me gathered, etc. 

(28) Page 123. 

JVords which the lore of truth in 
hues of flame, etc. 

,, (IX. xii. 6.) 

The ed, prin., followed by Ros- 
setti and Woodberiy, has hues of 
^ace [cf . note (20) above! ; For- » 
man and Bowden r<^d Kites of 
flame, F*r instances of a rhymed 
• word (/fting double service, see 
IX. jtxxiv. * 6, 9 {thee , , . thee) ; 
VI. hi. 2, 4 (arms . . . arms) ; X. 

V. 1, 3 (came . . . came). 

(29) Page 129. 

Led them, thus erring, from their 
native land; (X. v. 6.) 

Edd. 1818, 1839 read home for 
Zand here. All motlern editors 
adopt Field’s [rhyming 

with band (8), sand (^]. 

(30) Pa?}1 141. 

Xl! xi. 7. Rossetti and Bow- 
, den, following Mrs. Shelley (1839), 
print writhed here. * 

♦ (81) Page 161, ^ 

When the Inroad sunrise, etc. 

(XJI. xxxiv. 3.) 
When ifiPRossetti’s cj. (accepted 
p by* Bowden) for Where (1818, 
1839), which Fqipan and* Wood- 
berry retain. In Xl., xxiv. 1, 
XII. IV. 2 and XII. xxviii. ^ 
is Forihan’s cj. for then 

(32) Pege 152. 
fa golden mist did guiver 
Where its wild surges wim the 
lake were Uended,— 

(XII. xl. 3. 4.) 
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Where is fioSsetti^s cj. (accepted 
by Forman and Dowden) for 
When (edd. 1818, 1839 ; Wood- 
berry). See also kst of punctual 
variations below. » . ^ ^ 

(33) Fa^e 153. 

Our hCirk hung iherey as on a line 
suspended, etc. (XII. xl. 6.) 

Here on a line is Rossetti’s cj. 
(accepted by all editors) for one 
Ime (edd. 1818, 1^9). See also 
bst of punctual variations below. 

f 

(34) List of Punctual Variations. 

Obvious eirors of tlio press 
r excepted, our text reproduces the®^ 
punctuation of ^helley’s edition 
/1818), save where th^ sense is 
likely to be perverted or ^»scured , 
thereby. The following list shows 
w'here the pointing of the tc'At 
vaiies from that of the editio pnn- 
ceps (1818) which is in every in- 
stance recorded here. 

Dedication, vii. long. (9). 

Canto I. ix. scale (3), neck (7) 
xi. IV hat life what power (1) xxii. 
boat, (8), kiy. (1^) xxiii. em- 
barked, {7)^bel^ A v(M (8, 9) 
XX vi. woild fl), chaos: Lo! (2) 
xx\iii. life: (2)^ Own. (9) xxix. 
mil th, (6) XXX. language (2)|, But, 
when (6) xxxi. foundations — 
500H (2), Icar-S* thrones (6), 
mull dude, (7) xxxii.,/?ame, J4) 
xxxin.^ lightnings (3), r, truth, (5), 
brood, (5), hearis, (8) xxxiv. 
Fiend (6) xnxv. keep (8) xxxvii. , 
mountains — (8) xxxViii. unfgtd, 
(1), woe: (4)i show, (5) xxxix. * 
gladness, (C) wl.fire, (1), coter, 
(5), far (d) xlii. kiss. (9) xliii. 

(5) xjiv. men. (4), fame; 

S xlv. loved {^1 xlvii. ^hy, 

, away ; (6) xlix. dream^ (2) 
1. Universe, (4), le.nguage (6) liv. 
blind, (4) Ivii. min#— JiTe (8) 
Iviii. eai^ (5) lx. tongue, (9), 
Canto IL i. ^ich (4) *111. Yet 
flatikring power had (7) iv. lust, 


'THE TEXT 

(6L vi. kind, (2) xi. Nor, (2) 
xiif. ruin. (3), trust. (9) xviii. 
fmcnd^{3) ^ xxa. thought, {&), 
fancies (7)* xxiv. radiancy, (3) 
XXV. delhi (8) xxvS wasU, (4) 
iwcviii. passion (7) (4) 

x^xii. which (3) xxxiii. blight 

(8), who\H) • xxxvii. seat; (7) 
xxxi!t. not — * wherefore (1) ^ xl. 
gmd, (5> xli. tears (7) xliii, air 
(2) xlvi.ytre, (3) xlvii. siroA,c,(2) 
xlix. But (3). 

Canto HI. i. dream* (4) iii. 

(7), That (d*) iv. when, (3) 
V. ever (7) vii. Am (H xvi. Be- 
low (6) *xix. if (4) j&v. thither, 
(2) xxvi. worm (2), there, (3) 
xxvii. beautiful, (8) xxj^ni. And 

(1) XXX. js (1). « 

Canto IV. ii. fallen — We^lG) 
ill. ray, (7) iv. sleep, \b) viii fed 
(6) x.^wide; (1), sword (7) 

xvi. chance, (7) xix. her (3), 

blending (8) xxiii. tyranny, (4) 
xxiv. unwillingly (1) xxvi. blood; 

(2) xxvii. around (2), as (4) 
xxxi. or (4) xxxui. was (5). 

C.INTO V. i. flow, (5) ii. pro- 
found— Oh, (4)^vetled, (6) in. vic- 
tory (1), /ace— (8) iv. swm, (5) 
vi. spread,, (2), outsprung (6), far, 
(GJ, war, (8) viii. avad (5) 

x. weep; f4), tents (8) tei. lives, 
xiii. beside (.1) xv. sky, (3) 

xvii. love (4) ^ « ix. TVhich (9) 
•xxii. glo(m, (8) xxiii. Klng^fG) 

xxvi!, knoum, (4) xxxiii. ye f 
Othman — (3) , xxxiv. pure — 
(?) XXXV, people (1) xxxvi. 
w^ere (3) xxxviii, quail; (2) 
xxxix. society, (8) f xl. see (1) 
iliH light (8), throne. (9) 1. ^les, 
(6) li. Image (7), isles; all (9), 
amaze. JVhen (9, 10), fair. (12) 
li. 1 : will (15), train (15) li. 2 : 
fvert, *(0) r li. 4 : brethren (1) 
^li. 5 : steaming, (6) Iv. creep. (9).* 

Canto VI. i. mapped (9) ii. gate, 
(2)' V, rout (4), vowe, (6), hoks, 
(6) vi. CM (1) vii.jprei/, (1), 
ide. (b) viii. sight (2)^ xi}. glen 

i 
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(4) xiv. almost (1), di^mount^ 
%ng (4) 'xv. blood (2) xxi. rjna : 
— We (3), word (3) XKW^frest ^6) 
XXV. And,* (1), a?id (^), xxviii. 
hut iJfere, (8) x^ipc. air. (9)^ 
xxxii. Wee ; — (1) xxxvii./mi?vs; 

(5) ilui. mane, (2), again^i^) 

xlviii. Now (8) k. hut, (4) liv.* 
waste, (7). • 

Canto VII. ii. teas, (9) •vi. 
dreams (3) vii. gave Gestures and 
’ (2, 3), withstood, (4), save (4), 
sphere, (5f vui. sent, (2) xiv. 

taught, (0), sought, (8) xvii. aii^ 

(6) xviii. otm (6), beloved : — 

xix. tears f (2), which, {3}, appears, 
(5) XXV. me, (1), shapes (6) 

xxvii. And (1) XXVI 11 . strength 
(1) lax. Aye, (3), me, (5) 
x^iii. pure (9) xxxvm. wracked ; « 
(4), cataraH, (5). 

Canto VIII. u. and}[2) ix. 

shadow (5) xi. freedom (7), 
blood. (9) xiii. Woman, (8)f bond- 
slave, (8) xiv. pursuing (8), 
wretch! (9) xv. home, (3) xxi. 
Hate, (l) xxiii. reply, (1) xxv. 
fairest, (1) xxvi. And (6) xxviii. 
thunder (2). 

Canto IX. iv. htlls, (1), brood, (0) 
V. port — alas! (1) vyi. grave (2) 
ix. with friend (2), occupations 

(7) , ovif number, (8) • xii lai^; 

^(5), Words, ^ XV. whr^^(4),^ 

amed, (5), rmse^. (9) xvii. call* 
(4) *xx. truth (9) xxii. shaiest^ 
(4) xxiii. Faith, (8) xxviTi. con- 
ceive (8) x^x. and as (5), home 

(8) xxxiii. thoughts : — Com<>(7 ) , 

xxxiv. unlhngly (2) xxxv. ceaged, 
(8) XXX VI. undight ; (4). t 

Canto a. li. tongue, (1) . vii. 
eonspiraiors (6), wolves, (8) viii. 
simjes, (6) il. bands, (2) xi.file 
dw(5) xvki. but (5) xix. 
brought, (5) xy^j^. food (5) 

* XXIX. worshippers (3^ xxxil. 
west ( 2) XXX vi. foes, (5) xxxvm. 

now I (2) xl, alone, (6) • xli. 

mom — at (1) xlii. below, (2) 

xliii, ciee^, (7), pest (8) * xliv. 


drear (8) xlvii. me ! ' they 

(9) xlviii. died, (8). 

Canto XI. iv. which, (6), ci/es, (8) 
V. tenderness fl) vii. reiurn— 
the (8) i .vui. midnight— (1) 

X. mulhtuae (1) xi. cheeks (1), 
here §(4) Jii. c%me, give (3) 
xiii. many (1) xiv. an'est, (4), 
terror, (6) xix. thus (1) xx. 
Stranger : ‘ What (5) xxiii. 
People: (7). 

Canto XII iii. and I'dce (7) 
vii. away (7) viii. Fairer it 
seems than (7) * x. self, (9) 

XI. divine (2), beauty — (3) xii. 
own. (9) xiv. /ear, (1), choose, 

* (4) xvii. death? the (1) xixf 
radiance (3) • xxii. spdke; (5) 

xxv. thep beloved; — (8) xx\4. 

tower;^{8) xxvm. repent, (2) 
^xix*. withdrawn, (2) iixi. stood 
a winged Thought (1) xxxii. 
gossamer, (6) xxxiii. stream (4) 
xxxiv.. sunrise, (3), gold, 
quiver, (4) xxxv. abode, {4) 

xxxvii, wonderful; (3), go, (4) 
xl. blended: (4), heavens, (6), 
lake ; (C). 

PRI»CE*ATIUNASE 

(1) Page 157. 

I^nes 28-30. fChe punctuation 
lieie (P. W., 1839) is supported ))y 
the Bodleian 143., '^iich has a full 
stop at relief (1. 28), and a comma 
at chief (1. 30). The text of the 
Posth. Pdems, 1824, has a semi- 
colon at relief and a full stop at 
chief. The originaf draft of 11:29, 
30, in the Bodleiaa MS., runs 

He was the c^ild of fortune and 
of power, • 

And, though of a high race the 
orphan^ief, %tc. 

-^hich is dScisive in favour of 
our punctuate (1839). See Lo- 
cock, Fgumination, etc., p. 51. 

• (2) Page 158. 

Which wake mid feed an ever- 
living woe, — (1* 74.) 
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All the edU. have on for an, the 
reading of the Bodl. MS., where 
it appears as a substitute for hn, 
the word originally^written. The 
first draft of the line f uns : Which 
nursed and fed his everliimg^woe. 
Wake, accor^mglj^, is to be% con- 
strued as a transitive (Locock). 


(3) Pages 169, 160. 

Lines 130-169. This entire 
passage is distinctly cancelled in 
the Bddl. MS., where the follow- 
ing revised version of 11. 125-129 
and 168-181 is found some way 
later on ; — 


*Pn'nce Athanase had one helovid 
friend, . 

An old, old man, wUh^hair of 
silver white, % 

And lips where heavenly mH^ 
would hang and blend 
With his wise words; and eyes 
whose arrowy light 
W'as the reflex of many minds ; he 
filled 

Ftvm fountains pure, nigh over- 
grown and [lost], 

The spirit of 9 Fringe Athanase, a 
child; ^ * 

And soyl-sudaimng songs of an- 


aent lore ^ • 

And philosophic wisdom, clear^and 
mild. 

And suoeet and subtie talk they ever- 
more 

The pupU and the mast^ [share], 
until 

Shq^ng that imdiminishahle store. 
The youth, as clouds athwart a 
grassy hill * * 

Outrwn ihe mndsjhat chase them, 
soon owtrflrt 

His teacher, and did teach with 
*^mtive^Ul * * ^ 

Strange truths omf new to tmt 
mmienced mani^ 

80 they were friends, as few have 

ever 6een * 

Who mark the extremes o/% lifers 
discordant span. 


words bracketed above, 
and in Fragment v. of our textj 
ai^ cancelled inthe^MS. (Locock). 

^ (4) Page 160, 

And blighting hope, etc. / * ' 

" #.(1. 162.) 

• Tlie word blighting here, noted 
as unsuitable by Rossetti, is can- 
celled in f^he Bodl. MS. (Locock). 

(6) Page 160. 

She saw between the ^chestnuts, 
far beneath, etc. (1. 164.) 

The reading of edd. 1824, 1839 
(beneath the chestnuts) is a palpable 
misprint.* * 

(6) Page 160. 

And sweet and subtle thlk they 
evermore, * 

* The pupil and the ma§ter, sharfd; 

(11. 173, 174.) 

So ed. 1824, which is supported 
by thgBodl. MS., — both the can- 
celled draft and the revised ver- 
sion ; cf. note (3) above. F, W,, 
1839, has now for they^a reading 
retained by Rossetti alone of 
modern editors. 

(7) PiGE 161. 

Line 19?. The ‘ three-dots ' 
poi^t at storm^is in the Bodl. MS. 

* Pagb 161. * 

, Mes202-20» ®ie Bodl. MS.,* 
which has a comnih and dash after 
nightingale, bears out James Thom- 
son’s (*B. V.’s’) view, approved 
b^ l^ssetti, that tlft^se lines form 
*' 0 De sentence. The MS. has a 
dash after here (1. 207), which 
•must be regarded as ‘Equivalent 
to a full stop or note of exclama- 
tion’ (Locock). Edd. 1824, 1839 
have a note of exclamation «ft& 
nightingpl^ (1. 204/ and a comma 
aiter here (l.*207). 

(9) Page 162. 

jFkr^me^iii(ll.?30-239). First 
printed from the Bodl. MS. by 
Mr. Locock. In ^e space 
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f 


here left blank, 1. 231, the MS. 
has manhoody which is canc|lled 
for some monosyllable unkuojrn 
—query, $pringf * ^ * 

fio) Paob lea • 

Ana 4 ea-buds burst under ihe 
waves serene : — , (1.960.^ 

For under ed. 1^39 has b^xnthy 
whieh, however, is caiyielled for 
under m the Bodl. MS. (Loco?k). 

ill) Page 162. 

Lines 251-254. This, with many 
other places from 1. 222 onward^ 
evidently Jacks Shelley’s final cor- 
rections. * 

• (12) Paqb 163. ' 

Line* 269. According to Mr 
Locock, tlie final text of tli^s line 
in^the BodJ. MS. runs * 
Exultmgy while the* wide world 
shrinks below, etc. 

(13) Page 163, * 
Fragment v (11. 261-278). The 
text here is much tortured in the 
Bodl. MS. What the editions give 
us IS clearly but a rough and ten- 
tative draft. ‘ TJie language con- 
tains no third rhyme to mountains 
. 262) and fountains (1. 254).’ 
ocock. Lines 270-^8 were^fijst 
printea by Mr. Locock. 

‘ (14)*!‘a%b 163. •• • 

j Line 289. For tight (Bodl. MS.) 
here the edd. read bright But 
light is undoubtedly the rigj^t 
word: cf. l.*287. Investeth (1., 
286), Rossetti’s cj, for Investeth 
^24, 183^) is found in the iTodl, 

(16) Page 164. 

%tiines 297-’S02 {the darts . . . un- 
mrmented), Rrst printed by Mr. 
Locock from the Bodl. mS. ^ 

(16) Page 164. 

Another Frapnent (A). Ltees 
1-3 of this FragmenJt reappear in 
a modified shape in the Bcml. MS. 


of Prometheus. lfnlM)und, II. iv. 
28-30 

Or looks which tell that while the' 
lips are cf ^ 

And He ^ei^es cold, the spirit 
Sweeps 

Tij/xrs like th^ sanguine sweat of 
agony; 

Here the lines are cancelled—- 
only, howeyei, to reappear iii a 
heightened shape in The Cenci, I. 
1. 111-113 

The dry, fixed eyeball; the pale 
quivering lip, * 

Which tells me that the ^irit 
weeps vnihin 

Teais hilLerer than the bloody 
sweat of Christ , , 

0 (Garnett, Lococl#) 
^(17) Pages 156-164. 

• * Punctual Variations. 

The punctuation of Prince Atha- 
nose is that of P, W., 1839, save 
in the places specified in the notes 
above, and in 1. 60 -where there 
IS a full stop, instead of the comma 
demanded by the sense, at the 
close of the line. ^ 

KOSAUlND^ft-N® HELEN 

(1) Rage 166. 

A sound from \here, etc. (1. 63.) 

Rossetti’s cj., there for thee, is 
adopted by alftaodRru editors, 

, . (2) Page 170. 

And d%wn my cheeks the quick 
tears fell, etc. (1. 366.) 

The ^ord fell iS Rossetti'* cj. 
rhyme with tell^ 1. 369) for ran 
(1819, 1839). 

(3) ftoB»171. 

Lines 405-409. fhe syntax 
here does n*t hang together, ffiif 
Shelley may^ve been thinking 
of this pass^e amongst others 
when, qn Sept. 6, 1819, he wrote 
to Ollier ‘In the Rosalind and 
Helen 1 see there are some few 
errors, which are so much the 
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worse becau^\hey are errors in 
the sense.’ The obscurity, how- 
ever, may have been, in pait at 
least, ^/iosigned • Hosalind grows 
incoherent before ^ireaking off 
abruptly. No satiafadDory ehien- 
datiou has b^en pioposed. i 

(4) Page 1;3. 

Where wcaTy meteor lamps re- 
pose j etc. fl 651.) 

WithWoodbcrry I regard TFhere, 
his cj. for When (1%19, 1839), as 
necessary for the sense. 

(5) Page 175. 

W'ith which they drag from mines 
o/ (jiore, etc. (1-711) 

Possetti proposes yore for gore 
Iv^re, or, as bn aliernative, riiers 
of giwCy etc. Tf yoie fee flight, 
Shelley’s meaning is : ‘With wjiich 
from of old they drag,’ etc. Bui 
cf. Note (3) above. 

. (6) Page 178. 

•'IFTiW'e, like twin vultures, etc 
(1. 932 ) 

TFhere is Woodberry’s reading 
for When (1819, 1839). Forman 
suggests Wlere ^jut does not 
print it. m ' 

* (7) Pages 180, 181. 

Lines 1093‘l()9v3. The eddio 
pi inceps (1819) punctuates 

Hung in dense flocks beneath the 
dome, ' ^ 

That tcomj dome, wkosea^^urenigl^t 

Wtth*^golden stars, lite heaven, 
was bright 

Qler the spilt cedar^s pointed 
flame ; • ^ 

(8] Pages 181, 182. 

Linesll68-ill7(!r.' ^-un/v (1. 1170) 
must be ta^on as a transitive in 
passage, thio gram^niar of which 
is defended by Mr. ^winburne^ 

(9) Pag4182. 

Whilst animal life map/y long 
years 

Bad rescue frorrua chasm ofitears; 

(11. 1208-9.) 


Forman substitutes rescue for 
resef ed (1819, 1839)— a highly pro- 
b£^le cj. adopted by Dowden, but 
rejected by Woodberry,. The sense 

♦ IS : ‘ Whi(st my life, suf/nw’^ by 
thf physical functions meieJ^thus 
esc^)ed during many yehis from 
♦nopeless i^epiug.’ 

‘■(10) Pages 165-184. . 

•' PUNicTUAL VaKIATIONS. 

The following is a list of punc- 
tual van abions, giving IP each case 
the pointing of theoSiim pnneeps 
*flB19) — heart 257 ; weak 426 ; 
Aye 492 : immortally 864 ; not, 
894; bleeding, 933; Fidelity 1065; 
dome, 1093; bright 1095; tremble, 

1 150 ; life-dissolving 1 166 words, 
1176 , omit parentheses I'l. 1188-9 ; 

' bereft, 1230. * • 

julian‘and maddalo 

i (1) Page 189. 

Line 158. Salutations past; 
(18‘J4) ; Salutations passed; (1839). 
Our text follows Woodberry. 

(2) Page 189. 

—toe might he all 

We dream of\appy, high, tna* 
jesticaU (11. 172-3.) 

So the Ilimfe MS., eel. 1824, has 
a iomma after of (1 173), ^hich is 
letaised by Rosjetti^and Dowden, ^ 

(3) PaAs 191. 

* ^ — his melody ^ 

Is interrupted — now we hear 
^ Hhe dm, etc. (11. 2G5- 6.) 

* So the Hunt MS. ; his melody Is 
mimn'upted now: we hear the dm, 

I ’etc., 1824, 1829. ^ 

* (4) Page 192. 

I Lines 282-284. The ed. prin, 
(1824) runs 

Smiled inflheir motions as they 
lay apart, 

As one who wrought from his 
ownfermd heart 
The eloquence of passion: soon 
hi*raised, etc. ^ 
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(5) Page 194. 

Line 414. The ed. pnn. 
has a colon at tke end of thj^ lin^ 
and a semicolon at the, close of 
1. 41fik • • 

Pages 192-199. . 

The ‘tSree-dois’ point, whwh 
appears several tnnea *in these 
pago!^ IS taken from the Hunt 
MS. and serves to markka paiifce 
^longer than that of a full stop. 

(?) Page 197. 

ITe ceased, (find overcome leant 

• back awhy, etc. (1. 

The form leant is letaiijed here, 
as the stem-vowel, though un- 
altered ip spelling, is shortened in 
pi onunciabon. Thus leant fpio- 
iioimced 'lent’} from lean cpmes 
unoer the same categoiy as crept 
from creep, lept fromjeap, cleft 
from cleave, etc.— peifectly normal 
foims, all of them. In the^case 
of weak preterites formed with- 
out any vowel-change, the more 
regular formation with ed is that 
which has been adopted in this 
volume. See Editor’s Preface* 

(8) PAGfi 199. 

Cancelled Fragments^ of Julian 
and Maddalo. Those were nr^ 
j)rinted^y Br. Garneft, Relics of 
Shelley, 1862. ^ , 

(9) Pages 1,86 -199. 

^ Punctual Variations^ 

Shelley’s final transcript 
lian and MadcUxlo, though written 
with great care and neatness, is 
yet veiy imperfectly punctuated. ^ 
He would Aem to have relied on 
the vigilance of Leigh Hunt- or, 
fa iling Hunt, di Peacock — to make 
gooff all omissyns while seeing 
the poem through tlte • press. 

• Even Mr. Buxton Forman, careful 
as he is to uphold MS authority 
in general, finds it necessary to 
supplement the* pointing of the 
HuntMS. in no fewer than ninety- 


four places. The iCltewing table 
gives a list of the pointings 
adopted in our text, over and • 
above those fr^und in the JIunt 
> MS. In {|}1 but four or five in- 
stances, the ^Sppleinentary pointe 
! are derived frc®i Mis. Shelley’s 
' text of 1824. * • 

1. Comma added at end of line: 
40, 64, 60, 77, 78, 85, 90, 94, 107, 

1 110, 116, 120, 123, 134, 144, 145, 

1 164, 167, 168, 179, 183, 191, 196, 

I 202, 203, 216, 217, 221, 224, 225, 

1 238, 263, 254, 262, 287, 305, 307, 
331, 338, 360, 376, 384, 385, 396, 
432, 436, 447, 460, 461, 473, 475, 
•476, 511, 620, 526, 641, 682, 690,* 
691, 592, 593, 5116, 6(]?, 612. 

2. Com, %a added elsewhere: seas* 

* 58 ; vmeyards, 58 ; dismounted, 

61 ; evening, 65 ; companion, 86 ; 
isles, 90; meant, 94, Look, Julian, 
96 ; maniacs, 110 ; maker, 113 ; 
past, 114; churches, 136; rkin;^, 
141 ; blithe, 167 ; beauty, 174 ; 
Maddalo, 192 ; others, 205 ; tins, 
232 ; respects, 241 ; shiiek, 267 ; 
wrote, 286 ; month, 300 ; cried, 
300; 0,^304; #wid, 306; misery, 
disappoiiit^[ient,^14y soon, 3G9 ; 
stay, 392 ; mad^ 394 ; Nay, 398 ; 
serpent, 399 , said, 403 , cruel, 
439 f hate, 461 ; hearts, 483 ; he, 
629 ; seemed, ^9 ; Unseen, 654 ; 
morning, 682 ; aspect, 585 ; And, 
593 ; remember, 604 ; parted, 610. 

3. Semicolon added at end of 
line: 101, 103,167,181, 279,496. 

4. Colon aided at end of line : 1^, 
l*!^, 606, 610. 6 Full stop added 
at end of line: 95, 201, 299, 319, 
407, 481, 599, m, ZIX* 6. Full 
stop added elsewhere : transparent, 
85 ; trial! 4|2 ; Venice. 583. T. * 
Ainiirntion-n(Me added at end of 
line: 392, 49^ elsewhere: 310, 
323. S, Dash added at end of 
Um : 168, 379. 9. Full stop for 
comJMk (2H5.) : we. 119, 10. Fidl 
stop for dash (MS.) : entered. 168. 
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11. Qdon f<^)U,Utop (MS ,) : tale: 
596. 12. Dash for colon (MS,) : 
this— 207 ; prepared— 379. 13. 
Comma and d^h for semicolon 
(MS.) : expressioi^os^, — 292. </ 
14. Comma and dash for domma 
(MS.) : not^— 127. « 


PEOMETHEUS UNBOUND 

The variants of B. (Shelley’s ‘in- 
termediate draft’* of Prometheus 
Unbound, now in the Bodleian 
Library), hdre recorded, are taken 
from Mr. C. D. Locock’s Examin- 
ation, etc., Clarendon Press, 1903. 
i'See Editor’s Prefatory Note, p.^ 
200, above., , 

* (1) Page 208y 

Act I, bne 204. B. ha,ss}ia]cen ’ 
in pencil ahove— peopled, ‘ 

(2) Page 217. 

Hark that outcry, etc. (I. 553.) 

All edd. read Mark that outciy, 
etc. As Shelley nowhere else uses 
Ma/rk in the sense of List, I have 
adopted Hark, the reading of B. 

(^' PaqIu 221,. ■ 

Gleamed in Ae night, I wan- 
dered, etc. ^ ' (I. 770.) 

Forman proposes to delohi the 
period at mght. 

(4)' Paok 222. 

But treads with lulling footstep, 
etc. • (I. 774.) 

Forman prints killing— a mis- 
reltding of B. Edd. } 820, 1839 * 
read sdent. ^ * 

' (5)^ PsfE 223. 

• . . thetjeaitem star looks white, 

* 4 *.- 0 (I* 

^ B. reads wan fo(; white, , 

(6) Paqb 226, ■* 

Like footsies of weak mdody, 
etc. (ll. i. 89.) 

B. reads /or (^bove a banoelled 
last) for weak* 


(7) Page 229. 

tind wakes the destined soft emo- 
^ — «■ 

Attraefs^ impels them; 

, (IDiLMSl.) 

, The ed, prin. (1820) r^s des- 
tined soft emotion, Atti'acts, etc , 
P, W,, 1839, r Isb ed. reads des- 
tined: soft emotion Attracts, etc. ; 
R W., 1839, 2nd ed. reads des- 
tined, soft emotion Attracts, etc. 
Forman and Dowden place a 
period, and Woodbe^y a semi- 
colon, at de8tined\\. 50). 

, (8) PAGi229. 

There steams a plume-uplifting 
wind, etc. (II ii. 53.) 

Here steams is fouqd in B., in 
the ed. pnn. (1820) and in the 1st 
ed. of P, W., 1839, fin the Sind 
ed., 1839, streams appears— no 
doubt a misprint overlooked by 
the editress. 

(9) Page 229. 

Sucked up and hurrying : as they 
fleet, etc. (II. ii. 60.) 

So P. W., 1839, both edd. The 
ed. prin. (1820),^reads hurrying as, 
etc. 

, (10)^ Page 231. 

i See'st t\ou shapes wilhin the 
mist f (II. hi. 50.) 

f?o B., wheJj tkase words ai‘e 
^substituted for fee cancelled I see 
thin rkapes within the mist of the 
ed. pnn. (1820). ‘The credit of 
o^bovering the tfue reading be- 
longs to Zupitza ’ (Locock). 

* (11) Page 232, 

II. iv. 12-18. The construction 
is faulty here, bu^^ the sense, as 
Professor Woodberry obseraef^'is 
clear. ^ * 

« * (12) Page 234. « 

but who rains down, etc. 

(IL iv. 100.) 

Tha ed, prin, (1820) has reigns 
— a reading which Forman bmely 
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but unsuccessfully attempts ,|to 
defend. * 

* (13) Page 237. • • 

Child ofpLightl thy limbs are 
himmig. etc. (H. v. 54.) 

The eoi^parin. (1820) has hps fdr 
ItmhSj but the word n^embre •In 
Shelley’s Italian pfose version of 
theso.lines establishes 2«n6s, the 
reading of B. (Locock), • 

(14) Page 238. 

Which m ihe^mnds and on the 
waies doth move, (II. v. 9G.JJ 
The word and is Rossetti’s coii-* 
jectural en^endation, addpted by 
Forman and Do wden. W oodberry 
unhappily observes that Hhe 
emendatiott corrects a faultless 
Ime^merely to make it agree trith 
stanzaic structure, and ... is open 
to the gravest doubt ’ Tlossetti’s 
conjecture is fully established by 
the authority of B. • 

(15) Page 249. 

III. iv. 172-174. The ed. prin. 
(1820) punctuates : 

mouldering round 
These imaged fo* the pride of 
hings and piiests, 

A dai k yet mighty fyith, apow^, 
etc. $ • • 

This punctuation is retaineciby 
Forman and A ; that of oui 
text 18 Woodberry’st 

(16) Page 249. 

III. iv. 180, 188. A dash h'^' 

been introduced at the close of 
these two lin^es to indicate tlRj 
construction^ more clearly. And 
for the sake of clearness a ilote 
of interrogatioik has been substi- 
tutSiWor the semicolon of 1820 
after Passionless fhne 198^. , 

• ‘ (17) Page 253^ 

Where lovers catch ye by your 
loose tresses ; , (IV. i07 ) 

B. has skding for Iooh (can- 
celled]. * 


(18) PAof 2S5. 

By ebbing light into her wesfern 
cai'e, (IV. 208.) 

Here light is* the reading ^f B. 
for n^ght (^li^edd.). Mr. Locock 
tells us that the anticipated dis- 
cover^ of this readilig was tlie 
origin of his examination of the 
Shelley MSS. at the Bodleian. 
In printing night Marchant’s com- 
positor blundered ; yet ‘ we can- 
not wish the Tault undone^ the 
issue of it being so py>i>cr.’ 

(19) Page 256. 

Purple and azure, tvhite, and 
* green, and golden, (IV 242 ) * 

The ed. pnn. (14^20j teads white, ^ 
green and golden, etc. — white and 
f green b«4ng Rossetti’s emendation, 
aeVipted by Forman and Dowden. 
Here again— cf. note (17) above — 
Prof. Woodberry commits himself 
by stigmatizing the correction 
one ‘for which there isnoauthority 
m Shelley’s habitual versification.’ 
Rossetti’s conjecture is confirmed 
by the reading of B., white and 
green, eto^. t * 

(20) Pag* 256. 

Filling the abijs$ with sun like 
Itfhtemngs, (IV. 276 ) 

The ed. pnn (1820) reads light- 
nings, for whicn Ro.'wetti substi- 
tutes lighienmgs — a conjecture 
described by Forman as ‘ in ex- 
ample of how a very sliglit change 
•may produce a Very calamitous 
resylt. ’ B.^owe ver supports Ro.s- 
•setti, and in point of fact Shelley 
usually wrote l^hte^ings* even 
where the word counts «s a dis- 
syllable (Locock). • 

• (21) 263. 

Meteors and iMsts, which throng 
air's wlrtvdes (IV. 547 - ) 

For thwng (cancelled) B. reads 
feed, i. ft., * feed ftn ’ (cf. Pasture 
ing flowers of wgetaUe fire, III. 
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iv. 110) — a^re&ding which carries 
on the metaphor of line 646 (ye 
untammhU herds), and ought, per- 
haps; to be adopted into the text. 

(22) Pages 20!4-2G4.#. 

PuNOXyAL ViABIATIONJI. 

The punctuation of our text is 
that of the ediHo princeps (1820), 
except in the places indicated in 
the following list, which records 
in each instance Hie pointing of 
1820':— 

Act I. — ehipire. 16 j 0, 17 ; God 
144 ; words 186 ; internally. 299 ; 
0, 302 ; gnash 345 j wail 346 ; Suf- 
• fcrer 362 ; agony. 491 ; Between 
712; cloud, 7 12,* vale 826. 

' Act II, Scene i —ak* 329; by 
153 ; fire, 165. Scene li.^ -noon- • 
day, 25 ; hurrying 60. Scene ;ii. 
—mist. 60. Scene iv.— sun, 4; 
Ungazed 6 ; on 103 ; ay 106 ; 
secrets. 116. Scene v. — bright- 
ness 67. 

Act III, Scene iii.— apparitions, 
49 ; beauty, 61 ; phantoms, (omtt 
parentheses) 62 ; reality, 63 ; wind 
98. Scene f/.— toil 109 ; fire. 110; 
feel ; 114 ^borpe ; Ilf ;'said 124; 
priests, 173; man, 180; hate, 
188; Passionless; 198. 

Act IV. — dreams, 66 ; ai^) 187 ; 
dreams, 209 ; woods 211 ; thun- 
der-storm, 216 f lie 298 ; bones 
342 ; blending. 343 ; |^e. 349 ; 
pass, (>71 ; kind 386 ;< move. 3^7. 

TKE’CENCI 
(1) Page 276. 

The deed he could not have 
ratei Higher 

Than his most worthless life 

^ (I. i. 24, 25.) 

Than is Mrs. Siielley’s eme^ida- 
tion (1839) for Tkat, the word in 
the ediiio princeps GB19) printed 
in Italy, and in tne (standard) 
edition of 1821. The sense is: 
*The crime he witnessed could 


not have proved costlier to re- 
diim than his murder has proved 
to m%’ * 

^ . (2) Page 27^. 

And tut that there yet resnains 
* a deed to act, etc.r i. 100. ) 
•Read And bM \ that thei'e y4t | 
remains [ etc.' 

, ( (3) Page 278. ' 

I. i. 111-113. The earliest 
draft of these lines appears as li 
tentative fragment in the Bod- 
< Jeian MS. of Prince Athanase (vid. 
^supr., p. 164). In the Bodleian 
MS. of Prometheus Uiibound they 
reappear (after II. iv. 27) in a 
modified shape, as follows 
Or looks which tdl that while the 
"lips are calm c 

And the eyes cold, the spirit weeps 
within 

Tears like the sanguine sweat of 
*hgony; 

Here again, however, the pas- 
sage 18 cancelled, once more to 
reappear in its final and most 
eflective shape in The Cenex (Lo- 
cock). , 

(4) Page 280. 

*^And thus^ I love you still, but 
* hohl^\ if' 

Even as a sister or a spirit might ; 

'’’MI-ii-24, 25^) 

[ For this, ^th^ reading of tho 
staifdard edition (1821), the'^ed. 
ypmn. has, And yet I love, etc., 
which Rossetti rdcams. If yet be 
right, the line should be puno- 
thated ; — 

yet I love you still,— but 
holily, 

Even as a sister hr a spirit might ; 

' (<5)^ Pages 283, 284. 

What, if we, 

The desolate and the dead, were 
his own flesh, 

His children and his wife, etc. 

(I. iu. 103-106.) 
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THE MA§K OP 
ANARCHY 


For w^e (104) Rossetti cj. nre 
or wear.* Wear is a plausAle 
emendation, btit the,text 9 as tt 
stands is ^feusible. • 

Page 302. # 

But that no power ca'^. Jill vMth ] 
Vital oil * 

That broken lamp ofjl^h. 

(III. u.^17, It.) 

* The standard text (1821) has a 
Shelleyan ^omma after oil (17), 
which Formaff* retains. Wood- 
btftry adds a cj^ish to the comm<f;^ 
thus makifcg that (17) ft demon- 
strative pronoun indicating broken , 
lamp ofjhesh. The pointing of our 
text is th^t of edd. 1819, 1839. 
Bu^that (17) is to be takei^as a , 
preposition^ conjunction linking 
the dependent clause, -• no poioer 

, . . la/mp ofjleshf to the principal < 
sentence, So wastes . . . kindled 
mine (15, 16). 

(7) Pages 276-330. 

The following list of punctual 
variations indicates the places 
where our pointing departs from 
that of the standard text of 1821, 
and records in eacln instance the 
pointing? of that editioA 

* Act I, 5cme»J5.->Ah ! No, ^€4 ; » 

jSfceneiii. —hope, 49; Why 44; love 
IIS ; thou 146 ; Ay 146. • * 

Act II, Scene i,— Ah 1 No, Pj 
Ah ! No, 73 ; courage 80 ; nook 179 ; ^ 
(Scene ii.— -fire, 70 ; courage 162^ 

AcillljSienci.— Why64; mock < 
185 ; opinion 185 ; law 185 ; strange 
188 ; friend 22^ ; Scene ii,— so 3 ; 

Act IV, Scene i.— wio»g 41; 
♦lo5ked97 ; child 107 ; (Scene iii.-» 
What 19 ; father, (omit quotes) 32. 

Acfy,(Sceneii.i-year8ll9; iSeene 
iii.~ Ay, 6 ; Guards 94; (Scene iv. 
-chUd, 1|5, • 


Our text foWows in the^main 
the transSrjpt by Mrs. Shelley 
(with* additions and corrections 
m Sidney’s haUd) kiown ps the 
‘Hunt MS.’ For the readings 
of this MS. wo are indebted to 
Mr. Buxton Forman's Libraiy 
Edition of the Poems, 1876. The 
variants of the ‘Wise MS^ (see 
Prefatory Note, p. 335) are de- 
rived from the Facs^imile edited 
in 1887 for the Shelley Society 
by Mr. Buxton Forman. 

(1) Pajb3^6. 

Like EldoUt an ermined gown;* 
J (iv. 2.) 

^Thb editio princeps (1832) has 

Like Lord E here. Lord is 

inserted in minute characters in 
the Wise MS., but is rejected 
from our text as having been 
cancelled by the poet himself in 
the (later) Hunt MS. 

(2) Page 336. 

For he Imetv Paj^ces 

Of our Kings were inghtly his ; 

* , (XX. 1, 2.) 

F(fr nch%( Wise MS. ) the Hunt 
.MS. and edd. 1832, 1839 have 
nightly which f^retaflined by Ros- 
setti an(l in Forman’s text of 
1876. Dowden and Wo8dberry 
print rightly which also appears 
in Forman’s latest* text (Aldine 
Sljfilley, 1892). ^ 

(3) P^fB 338. • 

In a neat and happy Jiome. 

For In (Wiae MS., edA 1832, 
18^) the Hunt MS. reads To a 
neatf etc., whicltis adopted by Ros- 
setti an& Dowden, and appeared 
in Forman’s text of 1876. wood- 
berry ^nd Forman (1892) print 
In a neat, etc.^ 
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(4*; Iftic® 340. 

Stanzas Ixx. 3^ 4 ; Ixxl. 1. 
These form one continuous clause 
in evory text save 'the editio prin- 
cepsy 1832, where a colon ap- 
pears after around (Ixx. 4). * 

' (6) ? AOB!r330-341. ' 

Our punctuation follows that 
of the Hunt MS., save in the 
following places, where a comma, 
wanting in the IV^S., xs supplied 
in thb text .—gay 47 ; came 58 , 
waken 122 ; ^shaken 123 ; call 124 ; 
number 152 ; dwell 103 ; thou 209 ; 
thee 249 j fashion 287 ; surprise 
p345 ; free 358, A semicolon is, 
supplied after earth (line 131). 

PETER BELL We 
THIRD- " , 

Thomas BrownfEsq . , the Younger ^ 

H, F.t to whom the Dedication xs 

afhlressed, is the Irish poet, Tom 
Moore, The letters If. F, may 
stand for ‘Historian of the Fudges’ 
(Garnett), Hibernieae Filius (Ros- 
setti), or, jpoihaps, Hihermcae 
Fidicen. C&tles i nd Oliver (III. 
ii. 1 ; VIK iv.' 4) were govern- 
ment spies, as re,aders of Charles 
Lamb are aware. The aUpsion 
in VI. xxxvi. is to Wordsworth's 
Thanhgmng, OdMn The Battle of 
Waterloo^ original version, pub- 
lished ;n 1816; — ' «■ 

But taiy most dreaded instru- 
ment, 

In working out a pure intent, ' 

Is Man — yrrayod for muttal 
slaughter, ^ 

— Yea, Oafnago is Thy daughter 1 

, (1) Page 353. 

Lines 647-649 (yl. xviii. 6 ; yix. 

I, 2). These lines evidently f6hn 
a continuous clause*. The full stop 
of the cd. prin. at roefcs, h 647, has 
therefore been deleted, and a semi- 
colon substituted for the Original 
comma at the close of 1. 646, 


THE TEXT * 

9 

(2) Page 354.^ 
y — and ai last desert me too,.* 
r . ‘ (1. 603.) 

, Oddly onough, no olje seems to 

have nottced that these w^ordvs are 
spoken— not by Peter ,tf. ’his soul, 
r bift— by Jiis soul to Peter, byway 
of rejoinder to the challenge of 
lines*G0Q-602.— ‘.4nd J and you, 
My deafest Soul, will then make 
merry. As the Prince Regent did 
with Sherry. ' In ordei; to indicate 
this fact, invert- 2 i£l commas are 
^Inserted at the close of line 602 
and the beginning ^5f 1„ 603. 

(3) Pages 343-357. 

Tlie punctuation of the editio 
prxnceps, 1839, has bec^ through- 
out 'revised, but— with the^two 
exceptions specilied in notes (1) 
and (2) above— it seemed an un- 
profitable labour to record the 
particular alterations, 'which serve 
but to clarify— in no instance to 
modify— the sense as indicated by 
Mrs. Shelley’s punctuation, 

LETTER TO MARIA 
GlSiiOKNE 

Our te;(t mainly follows Mrs, 
rifelley’s i 4 '*arisciipt, for the read- 
ings of which we are indebted to 
I M*.’ Buxton ^Fdjvnan’s Libraiy 
Edition of thq^Pbems, 1876. The 
variants from Shelley’s draft Lre 
supplied by Dr, Garnett. 

(1) Page 362. 

, Lines 197-201. These lines, 
Winch are wanting ip edd. 1824 
and r 1839 (1st ed.), are supplied 
fiom Mrs. Shelley’s transcript and 
from Shelley’s draft (Bos. MS.). 
In the 2nd edit on of 18^ the 
following »lines appear m their 
place ^ 

Your old friend Godwin, greater 
none than he ; 

Though fallen on evil times, 
yet will he stand, 
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Among the spirits of our age I 
and land, 4 

'Before the dread tribuiaal »f 
To-conle « 

fo^smost, wlnlsb rebuke 
fitaix'ij^^pale and dumb. « 
(2) Page 365. ^ 

Line 296. The names in, this 
line are supplied from jthe t^o 
MSS In the Posthumous Poems 
.of 1824 the line appears 

that II — > and ware 

there^ etc,*^" 

‘ (3) PAq^s 358-3C5. 

The folibwing list gives the 
places wliere the pointing of the 
text vanes from that of Mis 
Siielley’s transcript as reported 
byj^r. Buxton Forman, and re- 
coids m each case the pointing 
of that original Turk 26 , scorn 
40 ; understood, 49 ; boat — V5 ; 
think, 86; believe; 158; are ,*164; 
fair 233 ; cameleopard ; 240 ; Now 
291. 

THE WITCH OF ATLAS 
(1) Pages 366-382. 

The following list gives the 
places where our text depaits 
from the pointing V)f the edkun 
prtncpps^lDedicatton, 1839 ; Wttch 
Atlas, 1824Jj» e^d recorcte^in 
each case the original pointing : — 
Dp^hc.— pimops, li ; fellow, 41 ; ‘ 
Othello, 45. Witch of Atlas. — 
bhss ; 164 ; aboye. 192 ; gums 258 tf 
flashed 409 ; sunlight, 409 ; Th4- 
mondocana. 424 ; by. 432 ; en- 
graven. 448tj apart, 662; mindl 
662. 

EPIPSYCHIDION 
’^(1) Paoeh 406-419. 

^ The following list ' ^vSs the . 
places where our text departs from' 
the pointing of the editio princeps, 
1821, with the original point' in 
each case love, 44 ; pleasure ; 
68 ; flowing 96 ; where I ''234 ; 


passed 252; dreamed ,^278 ; Night 
418 ; year), 440 , children, 628. 

AD9NAIS 

' ^ (l)«Pv^ES 427-439. 

The folio wiim list indicates the 
placed in which the |)unctuatuui 
of this edition depaits from that 
of the ed. pnn. of 1821, and re- 
cords in each instance the point- 
ing of that text : -- thou 10 ; Oh 
19; apace, 65; Oh 73; flowi>138 ; 
Thou 142; Ah 154 ^ immersed 
167; corpse 172; tender 172; his 
193, they 213 ; Death 217 ; Might 
218 ; bow, 249 ; sighs 314 ; es- 
*cap0 320 ; Cease 366 ; dark 406 ; ' 
foith 415; dead, 410; Whilst 
493. . 

' . DELLAS 

'A Reprint of the original edition 
(3822) of Hellas vf&B edited for the 
Shelley Society in 1887 by, Mr. 
Thomas J. Wise. In Shellej’^ 
list of Dramatis Personae the 
Phantom of Mahomet the Second 
is wanting. Shelley’s list of Er- 
rata m ed, 1822 was ^rst printed 
in Mr. PiiTjion 'Forman’s Library 
Edition of the l%eins, 1876 (iv. 
p 672). These arraf a are silently 
corrgyted in the t^xt. 

(1) Page 464. 

For Revenge &nd Wrong Wing 
forth fheir hind, etc. 

« (11. 728-729.) 

‘ “ For ” has no rhyme (unless 
' “are” and “dc^pafr” are to 'be 
considered such) ; it requires to 
I rhyme with “hear,” Frjm this 
defect of rhymd,’> and other con- 
siderations,! (following Mr. Fleay) 
used to consider it almost .certaw 
thp^ “Fear”i)ught to replace 
“For*'; and I gave “Fear" in 
my edition 1870. . . . How- 

ever, theVord in the MS. [“Wil- 
liams traftscript**] is “For,” and 
ShellejTs list of wrata leaves this 
unaltered — bo. we must needs 
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abide by it?— 5[l6ssetti, Complete 
F. W, of P. B, S,, ed. 1878 (3 
vols.), ii. p. 466. 

(2) Page 464 . 

Lines 729-732. I’nis quatrain, 
as Dr.^ Garrysfct (Irstters of Shelley^ 
1884, pp. I 06 , 249) points out, is 
an expansion of the following lines 
from the .4^amemnon of Aeschylus 
(758-7C0), quoted by Shelley in 
a letter to his wife, /dated * Friday, 
August 10, 1821 ’ : — 

TO SvffaefiiT — 

ytra fib 7r\f ioya riicm, 

(TCpeTTpa b* tUdra yivva* 

(3) Pages 472, 473. 

< Lines 1091-1093. TMs passage, 
from the words more bright to the 
close of 1. 1093, IS wanting in the 
ediiio princeps, 1822, its phts.e 
being supplied by astensks. The 
lacuna in the text is due, no 
d )ubt, to the timidity of Ollier, 
the publisher, whom Shelley had 
authorised to make excisions from 
the notes. In P. W,^ 1839, the 
lines, as th^y appear in our text, 
ai e restored ; in Gi^.hgnani ’s edition 
of GoleridKy.^ BiMley, and Keats 
(Pans, 1829), hpwever, they had 
already appealed, though, with 
the substitution of wise for bright 
(1. 1091), aqd withstood foi 
unsubdued (1. 1093). Galignani^s 
vea.dmi*’— native for votive— in 1 . 
1095 is an evident mfsprint. In 
Ascham's editiqn of Shelley (2 
vols., fcp. 8 vo., 1834), the passage ‘ 
is reprinted from GaJignani. 

(4) IjAGBf- 444-473. 

The following list shows the 
•f laces in which ouj* text departs 
from the punctuat^ion of the editio 
princeps, 1822, ahd records'^ in 
each instance theVointing of that 
edition : — dreams H ; coarse. 126; 
mockery 160 ; conqueror 212 ; 
streams 235 ; Moslems 276; West 
305 1 'moonfS^? ; harm, 394 ; shame, 


T9E TEXT ' 

402; anger 408; descends 447 ; 
crffne454; banner. 4C1; Phanae, 

4^0 ; J'lood^ 561 ; tJyrant 657 ; Cy- 
^ daris, 606 ; Heaven 636 ; High- 
' ness G38b; man 738 ; i&yest^r^o ; 

One 768 ; mountains,, 831 ; dust 
, 886 ; consummation ? 902 ; dream 
921 ; ma^ 923(; death 936 ; dime. 
1005*'; i^.ast, 1025 ; horn, 1032 ; 
Ifeon, lu46 ; death 1057 ; dowers 
1094. 

CHARLES TPE* FIRST 

^ To Mr. Rossetti we owe the re- 
construction of this fragmentary 
, drama out of materials pai tly pub- 
lished by Mrs. Shelley in 1824, 
partly recovered from " MS. by 
himself. The bracketed words 
are, presumably, sup^died by'Mr. • 
Rossetti fo fill actual lacunae in 
the MS. ; those queried represent 
indistinct writing. Mr. Rossetti’s 
additions to the text are indicated 
in the footnotes. In one or two 
instances Mr. Forman and Dr. 
Garnett have restored the true 
reading. The list of Dtarnatis 
Personae is Mr, Forman’s. 

THE TRIJJMPH OF LIFE 

" U) Paqu 606, 

Cmes ISItcJS^hi This gram- 
maticjilly incplArent passage is 
thua. conjecturally emended t by 
Rossetti: — 

, Pled hack like ' eagles to their 
native noon ; 

•'^For those who put aside the 
diadem ^ 

(ff earthly thrones or gems ...» 
Whether 0 / Athens or Jerusalem^ 
Were neither ^^mid the 
ctepUvgs seen, etc. 

In the case of an incomplete 
poem lacking the author's final 
corrections, however, restoration 
by conjecture is, to say the least 
of it,' gratuitous. 
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(2) Page 510. , 

Jjine 2^2. The 4^(18, *F^n 
as the deeds of others^ nqt as ihetvAi* 
,^4^ then -fare wanting in edd. 
l9S^ 1839, and were lacovered 
by Dr. v^rnett from the Bou- 
combe MS. Mrs. Shelley’s no^e 
here runs*— ‘There is chasm 
here in the MS. which Jt is im- 
possible to fill. It appciirs from 
the context that other shapes 
pass and th,*^! Ilousseau still stood 
beside the drea»ner.’ Mr. Forman 
thinks that the * chasm ’ is filler^ 
up by the, words restored fiom 
the MS. by Dr. Garnett. ‘If 
there is really still a chasm,* he 
writes (1G76), ‘ it is very remark- 
able that line 282 on one side of 
it should rhyme with lines ^70, 
278 and 280 on the other.' 

MISCELLANEOUS^ 
POEMS 
(1) Page 519. 

To , Mrs. Shelley tenta- 

tively assigned this sonnet to 
1817. ‘It seems not improbable 
that it was addressed at this time 

K une, 1814] to Mary j Godwin.* 
owden, Zije^ i. 422. ' Woodbefry 
suggests that ‘Harriet answers 
as well, or better, to the situa i^in 
described.’ '' 

(2) Page ^20. , 

On Death, These stanzas occur 
in the Esdaile^MS. along wftlf 
others which Shelley intended 
to print with Queen Mah in 181C ; 
but the texb was revised before 
publication in 1816. 

(3) Page 521. 

. ‘ Thftpoem beginning 
“ Oh, there are spirits** in the 
air,” was addressed in idea to 
Coleridge, whom he never knew * 
— writes Mrs. , Shelley. Mr. 
Bertram Dobell, Mr. Rossetti 
and Pyofessor Dowden, however, 


incline to think *^ihal we have 
here an address by Shelley m 
a despondent mood to his owm 
spirit. ' 

(4) , Page 523. 

Lines. These appear to be 
I anted^d by a yert, as*» they 
evidently allude to the death of 
Harriet Shelley in November, 
1816. 

(5) Page 537. 

Another Fragment to Musk. 
To Mr. Forman we ,owe the re- 
storation of the true text here — 
‘food of Love.* Mrs. Shelley 
printed ‘ ^od of Love.* 

(6) Page 66g. 

Mareng^i, 11. 92, 93. The* 

, 1870 (VoHsetti) version of these 
lin^es ^s : — • 

White bones, and locks of dun 
and yellow hair, 

Andxi'uged horns which hufjkilo^ 
did wear — 

The words locks of dun (1 92) 
are cancelled in the MS. Shelley’s * 
failure to cancel the whole line 
was du^ Mr.j Loedek rightly 
argues, to'^nadvurtenie merely ; 
instead of buffaloes the MS. guos 
the buffalo, and it supplies the 
‘wonderful line* (Locock) which 
L olosos the stanza in our text, and 
I with which Mr. Locodk aptly com- 
pares Mordi Blanc, 1. 69 

Save when the eagle brings some 
hunter* 8 hone, 

And the ^If trhcld her there:^ 

(7) Page 598. 

Ode to Liberty^ Jl. 1^ 2. On the 
suggestion of his brother, Mr. 
Alfred Forman, the editor of the 
Library Edition of Shfelley’EPoemi 
(18^6), Mr. Buxton Forman, 
printed these lires as follows : — 

A glorioM people vibrated again: 

The lightning of the nations, 
Liberty, ' 

From heart to heart, etc. 
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The testimony of Shelley’s 
autograph m the Harvard College 
MS., however, is final against such 
a puiactuation. ^ 

(8) Page ,j 

Lines 41, 42. We folloTR Mrs. 
Shelley’s punctuation (1839). In . 
Shelley’s edition (1820) there is 
no stop at the end of 1. 41, and 
a semicolon closes 1. 42. 

. (9) PaoiS 610. 

Ode to Naples. In Mis. Shelley’s 
editions the various sections of 
this Ode are severally headed as 
follows . — ^Epode I«, Epode II a, 
^SUophe a 1, Strophe fi 2, Anti- 
strophe a, Antisirophe j3 2, Anti- 
strophe ay, Antistroph^^y, Epode 
I Epode II |3. In thb MS , < 
Mr. Locock tells us, the headings 
are ‘veiy doubtful, many of them 
being vaguely altered with pen 
^d* pencil.’ Shelley evidently 
hesitated between two or three 
alternative ways of indicating the 
structure and corresponding parts | 
of his elaborate song ; hence the 
chaotic jumble of headings printed 
in edd. 18 '^4, 1869. feu tar as the 
Epodes are concerned, the head- 
ings in this edition are those of 
edd. 1824, 1839, which may be i 
taken as supported by the MS^ , 
(Locock). AS to the remaining 
sections, Mr. Locock’s examina- 
tion the MS. leads him to 
conclude that Shelley’s final 
chPice was * Strophe 1 , Strophe2f^ 
Antisti ophe h Antistrophe 2, Anti- 
strophe^ In, Antistrophe 2a.’ This* 
in itselt wovld bJ perfectly appro- 
priate, but it would be incon- 
silitent with the method employed 
in designating the Impedes. 1 have 
therefore adopted in preference 
a scheme which, it lacks MS. 
authority in some partitulars, has 
at least the merit of being abso- 
lutely logical ** and consistent 
throughout. 


Mr Locock has some interest- 
ing* remarks on the metrical 
fratur^^s of this coinplei ode. On 
the 10th line of Anttsirophe 1 a 
' (1. 86 of •'ho odo)~Agl{^st sh'^pass 
from the EaiiKs disk—v.hich ex- 
ceeds by one foot the iOth linos 
of the two corresponding divisions. 
Strophe J and Aniistrophe I he 
okjervet happily enough that 
* Aghast may well have been in- 
tended to disappear,' ^r. Locock 
does not seem to notice that the 
.^p^osing lines of these three answer- 
ing sections— (1) diatl, hail, all 
hail! — 12) Thou shall be great — 
All hail! — (3) AH Thou of all 
these hopes.— 0 hail ! increase by 
regular lengths— two, ‘three, four 
iambi. Nor does he seem ^;uite 
to grasp Shelley’s iiltention with 
regard td" the rhyme scheme of 
the other triple group, Strophe II, 
Ant^trophe II a, Aniistrophe II 
That of Strophe II may be thus 
expressed : — a-a-bc ; d-d-he ; a-c- 
d; b-c. Between this and Anti- 
strophe II a (the second member 
of the group) there is a general 
correspondence with, in on© par- 
ticular, a subtle modification. 
Tne scheme now becomes : o-o- 
5c; d-dr-bc; Or-c-b; d-c. i.e. the 
rl\}me8 of liner 9 and 10 a’*© 
transposed— (1. 9) answering 
* to the halfway rhymes of 11. 3 and 
6, gawd and unawed, instead of 
'(aj in Strophe ID to the rhynie- 
ehdings of 11. 4 and 5 ; and, vice 
v^rsa, fate (1. 10) answering to 
desolate and state (U. 4 and 5), 
instead of to the halfway rhymes 
aforesaid. As to Antistrophe II /3, 
that follows Antistrophe II n so 
far as it goes ; but after 1. 9 it 
.breaks of? suddenly, and closes 
with two lines corresponding i8 
length and rhyme to the^ closing 
couplet of Aniistrophe I iS, the 
section immediately preceding, 
which, however, belongs not to 
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this gioup, bub to tho other. 
Mr. Ijoco(;Jt speaks of 1. 124 jas 
* a, rhymeless line.* Rhymolesslfc 
is not, for shofe^ its 5 hynii%-tei* 
^ y ^ati on, j^swera to bvioer and 
pow^ the naif way rhymis of 11. 
118 and ^1* respectively. Wh/ 
Mr. Locock should call li^e 12 ah 
‘unmetrical line,* P cannot see 
It IS decasyllabic line, ^wiAi a 
trochee substituted for aniambdfe 
ip the thud foot— | me 
(jlcdnied | mtifiy a \ hnghl U \ pul- 
ch e, w ' 

„ ^ (10) Page 617. ^ 

The Toweg" oj Famine.^- lb is 
doubtful whether the following 
note IS Shelley’s or Mrs. Shelley's : 
‘At Pisa'*thcie still exists the 
piison of U^ohno, which goes^by 
tho ftfimo o^ “ La Tone della 
Fame ” ; m tho adjoining Jbuildmg 
tho galley-slaves aie confined. 
It is situated on the Pont*! al 
Marc on the Arno.’ 

(11) Page 64o. 

Ginma^ 1. 129 Though seas 
and winds f cities and wildetmesscs. 
Tho footnote omits Profoa.sor 
Dow don’s conjectural emendation 
— woods - for winds, tho reading of 
ed. 1824 here. ' ^ ” i 

(12) Page 653. ^ 

'The Lady of ^Jkih, Our toA 

adopts Mr. Formait’s^coi reebiou - 
droi\^h for drought— in 1. 3. Phis 
should have been recorded in ^ 
footnote. * I * 

(13) Page 688. ^ 

Hymn to 3^ercury, 1. 609. The'* 

period at now is supported by f»he 
Uaivard MS. 

WUVENJLIA 

QUEEN ’maB, ’ • 

► • ’ (1)Pagb7G8. 

Thro'iffhout this varied and eter- 
nal world 

Soul IS the only element ; the block 


That for uncount^i qges^has re- 
mained 

The moveless pillar of a moun- 
tain's weight 

t Is actioe, living spirit. * 

, ‘(IV, 11. 139 143.) 

This^iunctuatwn was proposed 
ihn 1888 by Mr. J. B.^utm (see 
Notebook of the Shelley Society, 
Part I, p 21), and adopted by 
Dowden, Poetical Works of Shel- 
ley, Macmillan, 1890. The editio 
pnneeps (1813), which is follo'wed 
by Forman (1892) and AV oodberry 
' (1893), has a comma after dement 
and a full stop at remained. 

(2) PagbJ68^ 

Guards . . from a nation* s • 

ikeme the rroumy etc. 

^ (PV, 11. 173-176.) 

So Mrs. Shelley (Z^ W , 1839, 
both .odd.), llossetti, Forman,^ 
Dowden. The ed. prin. reads AV * 
cures, which Woodberry defends 
and letams. 

(3) Page 769, 

IV, 11. 203^20 f omitted by M rs, 
Shelley from the text of P. W., 
1839, 1st cd., bub^iestored m the 
2nd ed# of 1839. Soil p. 82o aliove, 
Note on Queen Mab, by Mrs. 
*Shelley. ^ • 

• • (i) 770* 

All germs of promise, yet\hen 
the tall tiees, etc. (V, I. 9.) 

’ So Rossetti, Dowden, VVoot? 
berny. In edd, 1811^ {ed. prin.) 
.4nd 1839 (P, W., both edd ),theie 
is a full stop a.t^pro'.hise which 
Forman retains. * 

, ([ 5 ) 77 ^. *” 

^ ever hears his famished off- 

springes screaMo, etc. 

• (V, 1. 116.) 

The ed.*prin. has off^pungs — 
an ev ide\it mispniit. 


Gg 
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(6) ‘Paries 775-783. 

VI, 1. 64-Vn, 1. 276 : struck 
out of the text of P. W., 1839 
(l8t* ed.), but restored in the 
2nd edition of th^tt'year. See 
Note (3) above. 

(C) Page 778. 

27ie exterminable spirit it con- 
tainSf etc. (VII, 1. 23.) 

ExterminMe seems to be used 
here in the sensQ of * illimitable ’ 
(N. Jfl, D,). Rossetti proposes in- 
termimble^ or inexterminabk, 

(8) Page 781. 

A mile of godlike malice veil- 
Uimed^ etc. (VII, 1. 180.’; ! 

The <!d.'j>nnrand the first edi- 
tion of P, W,y 1839,‘i’ead reillu- 
mined here, which is reUined by' 
Fonnan, Dowdon, Woodbei^y. 
With Rossetti, I follow Mra. 
Shelley’s reading in P. IF., 1839 
(2nd ed,). 

(9) Page 786, 

One curse alone was spared^the 
name of Ood, (VllI, 1. 166.) 

Removed from the text, P. TF., 
I&i9 (Ist^ed.); rest^’red, P.IF., 
1839 (2n5 ed.). See Notes (3) 
and (6) above. ^ 

(10) Page 786. 

Which from the exhaustless Ic^^e 
of human weal 

Dowfhs on the virl^MUs vrind^ ' 
ito. (VIII, 11. 204-205.) 

With soipe hesitation as to lore, 

1 reprint these lines, as they are 
given by Shelley himself in the 
note on this nassage {mpruy pC 
982). Th<! text of 1813 runs 

from tihe eadyu^^ 
of human tcea! 

l>rou» on the virtuous mtncF;; etc. 

This is retail^ by Woodberry, 
while Rossetti, Forman, and Dow- 
den adopt eclectic lexl^ For* 
man and Donrden read^ lore 
and Draws^ while Rossetti, again, i 


reads store and Dawns. Our text 
is -s^ported by the authority of 
pr. Richard Garnett. The comiiia 
after tt^Htfene^i (1^,206) has a 
metrical not a logical, valuA,,, 

1 (11) Page 788, 

Nor searing Reason with the 
brand of God. (IX, 1. 48 ) 

Piem'wed from the text, P. IF., 
1839 fist ed.), by Mrs. Shelley, 
who failed, doubtless through an 
oversight, to restore it in the 
second edition.* See Notes (3), 
(6), and (9) above. 

. (12) Page 788. 

Where neither oeortce, cunning, 
prxdey nor care, etc 

. (TX, 1 67.) 

The ed. pnn. reads priffe, or , 
care, which is retain jd by Fonnan 
and Woodberry. With Rossetti 
and Dowden, I follow Mrs. Shel- 
ley's text, P. TF., 1839 (both 
edd.). 

NOTES TO QUEEN MAB 

(1) Page 810. 

The mine, big with destructive 
power, burst under me, etc. 

(Note on VIL 67.) 

This is rthe reading of the 
Poetical Works of 1839-(2nd ed.). 
The editio prii^eps (1813) reade 
burst upon miy. Doubtless wnder 
was intended by Shelley : the 
occurrence, thrice over, of upon 
in the ten lines preceding would 
•account for the unconscious sub- 
stitution of the word here, either 
‘by the printer, or perhaps by 
Shelley mmself in his transcript 
for the press. 

(2) Page 816. 

^ it eamoi 'arise from reason- 
ing, etc. (Note on VII. 186 ) ^ 

The edUio pnnceps (1^13) has 
conviction for reasoning here— an 
obvious error bf the press, over- 
looi:ed by Mm. Shelley in 1839, 
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and perpetuated in his several 
editions of the poems by Mr. ^T. 
Buxton Forman. Beasomna, 
Mr. W. M ^Rossetti’s tonjt^tuiS 
'**^>endatio||, is manifeatly^he right 
word here, and has becn*adopted 
by Dowde® tind Woodlioiry. * 

(3) Paqk 816. • 

Jftm, still fimn hope Jlope, 
etc. (Note on VIII. 2l3-?(m) 

, See edit(»r’8 note (10) on Qiieen 
Mab above.* 

(1) IVqb 830. 

A I^iahxfue. -r The titles of thlff^ 
poem, of tlib stanzas On ofi Tctde^ 
etc., and of the lines To Deaths 
were firsty^iven by Professor Dow- 
den (P. W. nfP B, 8., 1800) from 
the Ijj|daileMS. book. The text ual 
corrections ffoin the same quarter 
(see footnotes pcwwim)*aro also 
owing to Professor Dowden. 

(2) Pa«is 802 * 

Original Voetnj Irg VicUyr and 

Cazire,— Dr Gariiott, wlio in 1898 
edited for Mr. John Bane a re- 
print of tlieso long-h»st versos, 
identifies Viefot's coadjutrix, (Ja- 
zife, with Elizabeth Shelley, the 
poet’s sister. ‘The^tvTo initifl 
pieces a^ the only two whicii^ 
can be attiibuted to Elizal^th 
*15jielley with afcSofcte certainly, 
though rdhers in §u| v^dume may , 
posubly belong to her’ (Garnet). 


. (3) Pagi»844». 

Saint Bdmond's Eve. This 
ballad- tale was “conveyed" in 
its entirety by Cazire Jrom 
^ Matthew Gr^oi 7 Lewis's Tales 
of Te^oVf 1^1, where it amiears 
under^he title The BUick (^non 
* of Elmharn ; or. Saint Edmond's 
Eve. Stockdalc, the publisher of 
Victor and Caztie^ detected the 
imposition, and comnmnicuted 
his discovery k) Shelley— yhcii 
‘with all the ardour natural to 
his character he [SHielloy] ex- 
pressed the warmest resentment 
at the imposition practised upon 
diim by his coadjutor, and on- • 
treated me to ^est%)y all the 
copies, o8 wJiich about one* 

^ bundle j had been put into cir- 
cuJ^atiMi.’ 

(4) Pmjb 860. 

To Mary who Died in dhis 
Opinion. —From a letter addi esseft 
by Shelley to Miss Hitcheneri 
dated November 23, 1811, t 

(5) Pace 86}. 

A Talcmid jS’if/ftcfy. -The titles 
of this and tho%llo^ing |)iece 
were first given by Professor 
Dowd^n from theT Ksdaile MS., 
from which also one or two cor- 
*]%otionH in the tSKtofJioth poems, 
made in Macmillan’s edition of 
181^, werif^erivod. • 


A LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL ‘EDITIONS Ol* 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL W'O^KS, . 

SBOWma THE VARIOUS PRINTED SOURCES OP THE 
^ • CONTENTS OP THIS EDITION, , •. 

• , , I- « • . 

^ *(1) Original Poetry; \*Bg j Vtctom and Cazire. | Cajj it not vain i— 
tiey do not err, | Who say, that, when the poet dies, ) Mute Nature 
mourns ner worshipper. | Lagof the Last Minstrel. \ Worthing | Printed 
by C. and W. Philnps, | for the Xutbors; | A{^d*8oId byj. J. Stockdale, 
41, Pall- Mali, ) And all oiheriBookseUers. | 1810, 

• • og2 
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(2) OrigiMak\ Poetry | By | Yictor Cazvt | [Toroy Bysshe Shelley 
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MVimx FIRST LINES 


A cat in distress . , , . t , n . . • 

A g^tle storj oitwo lovers younj . .» * . 

A glorious people nutated again. . 4 . . 

A goldcn-wmged Angel stdid . , . . . , 

A Hater hj cam 5 "and sat Hy a ditch . 

A man who was about to hang hifiiself ,* ,• 

A pale Dream came to a Lady fair • ^ 4 

A portal as of shadowy adamant . | 

A rainbow’s arch stood on the sea 
A acfinoi, which ’vfildered fancy viewed 
A Sensitive Plant in a garden giew . . . ' 

A shovel oAhis ashes took . * • 

A widow bird sate momning •> 

A woodman whose rough heart was out of fune . 

Ah ! faint are her limbs, and hei^footstep is weary . 

Ah ' grasprthe dire dagger and couch the fell spear . 

Ah ! quit me not yet,<or the wind whistles shrill 
Ah, Bister! Desolation is. a delicate thihg . 

Ah I sweet is the mdonbeaih that sleeps on yon fountain* 

Alas ! for Liberty ! • , 

Alas, good fuend, what profit can you see . 

Alt«i ’ this is not what 1 thought life wa^ . 

Ambition, power, and avarice, now have hurled . 

Amid the desolation of a city 

Among the guests who often stayed .... 

An old, mad, blind, despised, and dying king 
And can’fiP thou ^;nock mine agony, thus calm 
And earnfst toi-^xplofe within - around . * 

And ever as he went lie swept a lyre . . « 

And, if my grieT should still be deai-e/ to me ^ ' 

And like a dying lady, leaif and pale .... 
And many theie^yere hurt by tb,a|i sti^ig boy ^ 

And Peter bell, when he had been . . .4^* 

And said I that all hope was fied *’ . « . 

And that \ walk thus proudly crowned withal . 

And the cloven waters like a chasn^of mountains , 
Ahd when ttiebld miyi saw that on Che green . 

And where truHi ? On toiRbs ? fo^ such to thee 
And w^o feels discord now or sorrow ? . . . c 

Arethuaa afc-ose^ *• . 

Ariel to Miranda: —Take . * . . v 

*i^ris6, arise,carise !( 

Art thou indeed forever goue»^ . • ^ 'c * 

Art thou pale for weariness . . f, . ^ • 

As a violet’s genVle eye 

Ab from an ancestral $ak 

As I lay asleep in Italy* . ‘ . * . 

Af the sunrise to the night * • * 


• • 



. INDEX OF UNE5 

• . ! 

Ask not the pallid stranger’s ijoe 
At the cieatio^ of the Kaith * . 

Away ! th^^niooi is dark bSheatn the moon , ^ 
• * • 

Bear witness, Erin ' whfci thine injured islo ^ ^ 
Before tilD^e cruel Twins, whoift at one hi^th . • 
Beside the dimnesj of the glunmeting sea . 

Best and brightest, come a'^iy 1 . 

Break the dance, and sAtter^ie song 
Briglit ball of flame tharthrt)ugh the gloom of even 
•Blight clouds float in heaven ... , 

Bright waifderer, fair coquette.of Heaven . 

Bi others ! befVeon you and me , 

* ]iu(Mia notte^ buona notte ! '--^ome mai 
By the moesy brink . • . 


Chameleons feed on light and air , 

Cold, cold IS the blast when December is howjjjiig 
Come, be fiappy ' sit near me . . . 

Coiift [HariictJ’ sweet is the hou/ . • . 

Come hither, my sweeUKosalind . * 

Come, thou awakener of the spiut's ocean . 

Corpses aie cold in the tomh 

Bares the lama, most fleet of the sons of the wind 
Barest thou amid the vaiicd multitude 

D arkness has dawned in the East 
aughters of Jove, whose voice is melody . 

Bear home, thou scene of earliest hopes and^gys • 

Bearest, best and brightest * 

Beath is here and d^aAi is thefe 

Beath Itwbere is thy Victory? • • • 

, Bo evil deeds thus quickly cgme to end T . 
f)o you not hftxV Aziola ci^ ? .• ♦ . . ^ 

••• f 

Eigle ! why soarest thou alAive that t^mb ? • ^ 
Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood 
Echoes we : listen ! . . / . 

Ever as now with Love and Virtue^s glow . • 

% » 

Paint with^ove, the Lady of the Sbuth 
Fairest of the Bestinies !* 

False fnend, wilt thou smile or weep . 

Faf.'fer away, 0 ye 

Fiend, I defy thee ! i^ith a calm, fixeilmind 
• Fierce roars the midnight stornf. 

Flounwhing vine, whose kindling clusters gloyv 
Follow to the deep wood’s weeds . . ^ . 

For me, my friend, if not that tears did tremble 
For my dagger is bathed iif the blood of the brave 
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906 INDEX orf^FIRST LINES 

i 

For your letter, dear fHattie], Accept my best thanks . 
From all the blasts of heaven thou haA descended . , 
Prom the cities where from caves •. •. 

Frono^the endsof^he earth, from tjie ends of*the earth 
Frdm the forests anfitlf ghlagids . , . * 

From unremembe^d ages . X. 


1 1 


,1 

*• 


Gather, O ^ther ^ . 

Ghosts of the dead ! have I not heard your yflling 
God prosper, speed, and save . • • . * 

Good-night ? ah ! no ; the hour is ill . 

GreaV Spirit whoin the sea of boundless thought 
Guido, I wo|^d that Lapo, thou, and 1 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit ! . . . 

^Ilail to thee, Cambria! for the ui^ettered wind 
*Hark ! the owlet flaps her wing . 

^ark ! the ewlet^flaps his wings . 

Hast thou not seen, oflJfbious with dehghj . 

He came like a dreanj in dawn* of life . 

He wanders, like«a day-appeariiSg dream . , 
Hell is a city much like London . 

Her hair was brown, her spheicd eyes weje brown 
Hf^r loice did quiver as we parted 
Here I sit with my paper, my pen and my ink 
* Here lieth One whose name was writ on water ' 

* Here, my dear friend, is a new book for you 

^Here, oh, hpe 

" Hic sinu fesBum aaput ^spitali . 

His face was iiks^ a snake’s— wrinkled and loose 
Honey from silkworms who can gathe^ . * 
Hopes, that swell in youthful breast^ . . t 

How eloquent are eyes . . . • - • 

How, my de%r Maj^y,— are you cntic-bitfen . 

How stern are the woes of the desokte mourner 
How syeet it is to sit and rea<Hhe Eales • . 

How swiftly throu^ fteaven’s wide expanse 
wonderful ^s Death . • V 

How wonderful is Death . * . . 

. • « / 

1 am a&aid the8| verses will not please you, but 
I am as a sjftrit who has dwelt . . * . 

1 am drudk with the honey wine . 

* lltrise from dreamscf thee .... 

I bring fresh shears for the tfcirsting Hoyfem 
I dteamed that, bs I wandered by tba way . 

I dreamed that Iiliiton'f spirit rote, and took 
1 fhint, 1 perish with my love I I grow, 

1 fear thy kisses, gentle In^^iden . 

1 hated thee, fallen tyrant I I did groan* . 
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I love thee, Baby ’ for thine own sweA sake 
IJovod alas! our life ib love • . 

1 met a traveller from jin aifetiqUe land 
r mourn ^onis dead— levcliest Ai^nis 
I pant for^he music which is divine . 

[ rode oi!^ evening witii Count ^addalo 
[ sate beside a sage’s bed • * • % • 

r sate besida the Steersman then, and gazin, 
[ sitag the glorious Powci wfth azure eyei 
L stood uj)On a heaven-cldaviB^urret . 
r stood within the City disinterred 
I weep for ^donais— he is dead ! . 

I went into tlse^eserts of dim sleep 
I ^oi^d not be a king- enougl^ 
cribbei 


I 


If gibbet8,gax^8, confisca^ons, chains . 

If I esteemed you less, Envy would kill 
If I walk in Autumn’s even . 

In the cave which wild weeds cover . 

In the swelt solitude of ihisjcalm place 
Int^marmjreas Leonoiae pendula collet •. 

1-8 it that in some lirigli^ier sphere 
Is it the Eternal Tiiune, is it He . 

Is not to-day enough ? Wl\y do I peer 
It is not blasphemy to hope that Heaven 
It is the day when all the sons of God 
It lieth, ^zing on the midnight sky . 

I^was a bright and cheerful afternoon 

Kissing Helena, together . 

Let there be light ! ^saW Liberj^ . 

Let tboM who pine in firide or i# revenge 
Life of Life ! thy Iius enkindle . . * 

liift not the pahim veil whToJi who live 
Like tlie ghoiMf^ dear friend dead , 

Litten, listen, Mary mine .• * .• 

Lo, Peter in Hell’s Grosvenoi Square . 

Madonna, wherefore hast thou^sent to me 
Maiden, quench the glare of sovow • 

Many a gre%n isle needs must be « 

Melodious Arethusa, o’er my* verse 
Men of England, wherefore plough . 
M^bnught I was a billow in the crowd 
Mighty eagle ! %hon that op^fest Z 
Mine eyes were dim vftth t^rs mashed 
Monarch of Gods and Daemons, and all Spirits 
Month after month the gathered mins descend 
Moonbeam, leav^ the shs^owy vale • ^ * 

Muse, sing the dee^s of gokten Aphrodite . 
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INDEX OFl'IUST LINpS . 

/ f * 

Miiflin, «iohi voio^q diV . * 

My coursers are fed with the lightiiin^^ , . 

My dearest Mary, wherefore hast thoS gc€e # . 

My fmnt spirit wfts sitting in the light . • . 

My head is heavy, ifly^imb^are weary . • . 

My head is wild with weepjng for a gRef . 

My l(Tst Wdliam, thou in whom • ^ * • # • 

My Song, 1 fear that thou wilt find but f^w . * . 

My soul is an enchanted boat . . • I • 

* My spirit like a charmed bark doth sw'Tm . » . 

My thoughts aiise and fade in solitude 

My wings are folded o’ei mine ears . . , . 

Night, within thine eyes look down* , . 

Night ! withull thine eyes look down^ . . . • 

No access to the Duke ! You have not said • 

•No, Music, thou art not the * food«of Love ’ 

No trump t^ls tjiy virtues 

^or happiness, nor miv^'sty, nor fame 

Not far tiom hence. Froif; yondei;,pointftHl hill . 

Now had the loophole of thAt <|iingeon, still 
Now the last day* of many days . . . • . 

0 Dacchus, what a world of toil, both noy • 

(Wia^py Earth ! reality of Heaven .... 

0 Maiy dear, thal^ou were here .... 

^ 0 mighty mind, m whose deep stream this age . 

0 pillow cold and wet with tears’ .... 

, 0 Slavery ! J.hou frost of the world's prime 
0 that a chariot (jf cloud were mine I . . . # . 

0 that mine enef.iy hatl written 

0 thou bright Sun 1 beneath the dark Jdue hn'e . , 

0 thou immortal deity . . ^ . 

0 thou, who plumed with stVong desire 
0 universal Ipoth^ who dost kec^** • 

0 wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being 
0 worl^I ! 0 life ! 0 time 1 , " . . * . . 

Offspring of Jove, Calfiope, once luoie ^ 

Oh^’ did you pb^erve the black Canod^ass . , . • 

On ! take the pure genv to where Southerly breezes . 
Oh ! there arc spii'its of the air . f. 

Oh I what is the^gain of restless cme .... 
On a battle-trumpet's blast , . . ' . 

On a poefs lips I slept • 

' Off the* brinkiCDf themight and the morning . . 

Once, early in theanoming . S» . . ■ ■ 

One sung of thee who left the tale cmtold . ' . 

One word is too often pjrofaned 

Orphan Hours, the Year is dead 

Our boat is asleep on Seinjiio’s stream 

Our spoil is won . . . . . « . . , . 
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“1 

Out of tho east cm shadow of the Earlli . I 
Qvei the utmost lull atfleiiglhW sped . 

Palace 10^ of cloudless oughts ! ^ 

Pan lovecftiis ncighboui^Echo but that jjhild * / 
People oLIingland, ye who toiUand groan . ^ 

Petei Hells, one, two and thro^ • a • 

Place, for tlje MariAiil ot the Masque! 

Po(Jt of Nature, thou hatit ^pt to know 
Piilce Athanase had oneibelipl^d fnend 
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Rarely, rarely, comest thou 
Reach me thaifcandkorchief ! -My brain la huit 
H^urning fiom its daily quest^niy Sinnt . 
KomS has Jall?n, ye see it lying . . . . 

Rough wind, that meanest loud . . . , 


/ 


Sacicd Goddess, Mother Earth . 

See yon o))«nmg ftower . . . • . 

Sero#e in his unconquerable *might ^4 ^ 

Shall we ro^ni, my love . ^ • 

She comes not , yet 1 lift her even now 

She left me at the silent tiijie 

She saw me not she lioard ine not alone . 

She was an aged woman ; and thf3 years 
Silence ! Oh, well aie Death and Sleep and Thou 
^ver key of the fountain of tears 
^g, Muse, the son of Maia and of Jove 
Sleep, bleep on ’ fjigct thy pain . • , • 

So now my summer task is ended, Mary • . 

So we sate joyous as tlrtj moinnig lay 
Stem, i^rti is the ^iq^ of fat&sifearful command 
Such hq)e, as is the sick despair of good^ . 
tj^uch w^as Zon^as^ and as d^igh^nds . 

Summer was and Autumn was ozpiung 
Sv^*et Spirit ! Sister of that «rphfn om 
Sweet sUir, which gleaming o*er the daiksome Icene 
Swift as a spirit* hastening to Ilia task . 

Swifter far than summer’s flighf . • . 

Swiftly walk o’er the western vfive y 


Tell me, thou Star, whose wwigs of light . 
That matter o£ the murder is hushed up 
That flight we anchored in a woody bay 
That time is dc#d for nv^r^child 1 ^ 

^he awful shadow of ffome unseq^i Power . 
The btjbe is at peace within the womb 
The bulowB on the beach aie leaping aiound ft 
The cold eaiih slnjit below . * . . * 

The curtain of the Universe^ . . *• 
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The death-bell 
The death knell is ringing . . f , * 

The Devil, I safely can aver . . • , 

The Bevil now kirew his proper cu% . • 
The Elements respefil Dheir (Taker’s seal ! . < 
The everlasting ui^iverse of^hings «. 

The fierce beasts of the woods and wildernesses 
The fiery mountains answer each other 
The fitful alternations of the rain 
The fiower that smiles to-day . / 

The ibuntuins mingle with the river . 

The gentleness of rain was in the wind 
The golden ^tes of Sleep unbar . 

'The joy, the Viumph, the delight, the^madness 
The keen stars were twinkling . , 

^he odour from the flower is gone^^ 

The old man took the oars, and soon the bark 
^he pale stdrs aT'e gon^ 

The pale stars of the morn . . . 

The pale, the cold, and thi moony 'smile 
The path through which that IdVely twain . , 
The rose that drinks the fountain dew 


•I 


The rude wind is sinmng . . . f • 

The season was the cuildhood of sweet June 
The serpent is shut out from Paradise . 

The sleeplBU Hours who watch me as I lie . 

‘ The spider spreads her webs, whether she be 
, The stailight smile of children, the sweet ld$ks 
The stars may diSlolve^ and the fountain of light 
The sun is^^et ; t2ie swallows are asleep 
The sun is warm, the sky is clear 
The sun makesMiusic as of old . ^ . 

The transport of a fierce ana monstrous gladness 
The viewless^and wt visible Conse^ence 
The voice of the Spirits of Air and pf Earth 
The w»Tm sun is failing, tho bleak wind Vs wailing 
The waters^ are flashing . . . 

Tbf wind has swept from the wide atmosphere 
The world is dreaiy 
The world is uow Our dwelling-place t. 

The wo<rld’s^grea(t age begins anen^ 

Then we^ve the web of the mystic measiire 

S ere is a voice, not understood by all 
ere is a wi^m and^ gentle atmospnere 
There late was On^ within whrse subtle bein(< ^ 
There was a littl^lawny islet • . ® • 

There was a youth, whq. as with toil and travel 
These are two friends whose lives were undivided 
They die— the dead return not— Misery 
Those whom nor power, nor lying faith, Lor toil 
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Thou art /air, and few are fairer . ! * * \ ! 

T4iou art the v^ne whose drunlenness is all 
Thou living light thaUin tll)^ rllnbow hues . 

Thou sup^me Goddess [•by whosetpower divine . ^ . 

Thou wert not, Cassius, ftnd thou couldst«iot # 

Thou we)i; fhe morning star aiflong the li^ng . ^ . 

Thnce three hundied^tlyusandP ye^ps .... 

Thus to be bst anif thus to sink and die . 

tThJ beauty hangs arount thee like .... 

Thy country's curse is on^thoe^darkest crest 

•Thy dewy looks sink in my breast 

Thy little footsteps on the sands 

Thy look of 1^1 has power to Calm .... 

Tv widnight^ow athwart tbe murky air . 

Tis the tearor of tempest^ The rags of the sail . 

To me this world ’s a dreary blank ^ . 

To thh deep, to the deep 

To thiisfand find no till to wail and wander^ . 

Tremble, ifilngs despised of man 

TwiS at thfj season when the Eartfi upsprAgs %. 
*Twas at this season thi^t Princv Athanase . . • . 

Twas dead of the night, when I sat in my dwelling . 
Twas dead of the night wh^ I sate in my dwelling . 

Unfathomable Sea ! whose waves are years . 

Unrisen splendour of the brightest sun 

^ssels of heavenly medimne ! may the breeze 
Victorious Wrongf with vulture scream 

Wake the serpent oot—lest h% . • # • 

Was thire a human spirit in th^steed ^ .■ 

are as clouds that veil t^p midnight moon 
We come frofljilft mind . • .*• . . • . 

We join the i 

W% meet not as we parted 
We strew these opiate flowery 
• Wealth and d<Iminion fade ihloithe^mass 
Weave the dance on the floor of the breeze * . ^ . 
Weep^t, my gentle boy ; he Struck but me 
What! aliA and so bold, 0 Earths . . • •• 

What %Tt thou, Presumptuous, who profanest 
What Maij i^hen she a little su^les . . . . 

Wfiaf men gai% fairly— that they should possessf 
* What thine yon the ^dSuliare?' 4 . • . 

*What thoughts had sway o’er Cana’s lonely ilun^er 
Whatawas &e shriek tbit struck Fancy’s ear« . 
When a lover cl^ps his fairest « . *• * 

When May is painting with her colours gay * 
When passion’s trance is ovUipaet .... 
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WHen soft Win^s and/ 'iiuny'fiki js . 

When the lamp is shattered . . < . . 

When the last hojie of triimpled Fiance h*"d failed 
When winds thaUinove not its cali^i surface sweep 
Where art thou, belcjed To jnonow ? . 

Where man’s profane and tainting hand 
Whose is the love'^hat glctftning through the world 
Why is it sSid thou canst not live ^ • 

Wild, pale, and wondei -stricken, even as une 
Wilt thou forget the happy houiB » .f 
Within a cavern of man’s trackless spirit . 

Worlfis on woilds fcre rolling ever 

Would 1 were the winged cloud .... 

V 

congregated poweia of heaven, wh? shaie 
Ye Dorian woods and waves, lament aloud 
gentle visitations of calm thought . 

Ye hasten tc the grave ! What seek ye there 
le who iniolligent the''Thiid Heaven move. 

Ye wild-eyed Muses, sing khe Twmr ol Jove 
Yea ! all is past - swift iime/hat fled away . 

Yes, often when the eyes are cold and 8ry . ‘ . 

Yet look on me— take not thine eyes a wav . 

You caid that spirits spoke, but it was thee 
Your call was as a winged car . 
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